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Art.  I. — Upon  the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the 
Movements  of  the  Iris.  By  Professor  Julius  Budge  of 
Bonn.  From  the  German.  [Aus  dem  Archiv  fur  Physiolo-. 
gische  Heilkunde  ;  Erg^nzungsheft,  1852.]  From  the  Ar- 
chives of  Physiological  Medicine.  Supplementary  Num- 
ber, 1852. 

As  the  eye  is  named  the -Mirror  of  the  Soul,  so,  and  pro- 
bably with  still  greater  justice,  may  it  be  named  the  Mir- 
ror of  the  Body,  Scarcely  is  there  any  other  part  in  which 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  animal  organism  are  re- 
flected in  so  definite  and  distinct  a  manner  in  all  their  stages, 
as  directly  in  the  eye.  Further,  in  this  organ,  again,  is  a  part 
which,  like  the  hand  of  the  watch,  gives  knowledge  of  the 
internal  life  of  this  remarkable  organ.  This  hand  or  index 
is  the  pupil,  and  the  dial-plate  is  the  Iris.  In  this  small 
disk  is  deposited  a  quantity  of  energetic  forces,  which  are 
called  into  action  partly  by  the  blood,  partly  by  the  nerves, 
and  are  accomplished  by  the  muscles  of  the  Iris. 

The  present  inquiry  is  to  shew,  neither  the  influence  of  the 
blood  upon  the  action  of  the  Iris,  nor  the  relation  of  the 
Muscles  of  this  organ  to  their  subject,  but  simply  the  energy 
of  the  individual  nerves  of  the  Iris,  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
object  of  this  Essay  is,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  shew  by  what 
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conditions  *  in  the  nervous  system,  the  determination  which 
the  Iris  reoeiveS)  is  accomplished. 

By  means  o€  the  movements  of  the  Iris,  the  pupil  is  wont 
normally  to  be  contracted  and  dilaied,  according  as  a  less  or 
greater  degree  ^f  light  is  required  for  the  eye.  The  distinct- 
ness of  vision  depends  essentially  on  this  circumstance,  that 
the  luminous  rays  are  concentrated  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
possible,  in  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  fall  in  as  small  a  de- 
gree as  possible  upon  the  edges  of  the  lens.  The  more  the 
lens  is  covered  at  the  edges,  that  is,  the  smaller  is  the 
pupil,  so  much  more  distinct,  cceteris  paribus,  is  vision. 
Hence,  the  light  ought  naturally  to  be  sufficiently  intense,  in 
order  to  produce  within  a  small  space  a  sufficient  degree  of 
illumination.  With  the  diminution  of  the  light,  the  neces- 
sity increases  to  produce  more  room /or  the  admission  of  the 
luminous  rays  ;  that  is,  the  necessity  to  dilate  the  pupil  takes 
place. 

A  second  function  the  Iris  shares  also  in  common  with 
other  tnu^sdeB.  In  all  muscles,  namely,  there  is  a  sensation 
to  distinguish  th6  condition  itself ;  that  is,  their  relaxation, 
dimimition  of  their  energy,  weariness,  the  degree  of  contrac- 
tion, and  other  circumstances.  The  Iris  also  possesses  this 
sensation,  and  here  also  it  has  the  like  object.  i 

In  order  to  investigate  the  nervous  apparakis  of  the  Iris, 
and  its  mode  of  action,  I  have,  partly  in  conjunction  with, Dr 
Waller,  partly  by  myself,  performed  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  have  thrownadditionallight  upon  this  subjects  In  order 
to  prevent  frequent  repetitions,  I  here  observe,  that  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  experiments  common  to  both,  the  plural  num- 
ber is  used ;  in  those  performed  by  me  alone,  the  singular 
number  is  employed. 

In  the  Iris  are  distributed  three  nerves ;  namely,  one  branch 
from  the  third  cerebral  nerve,  the  Nervus  Oculo-motorius ; 
one  branch  from  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  JVer- 
T/m  Na8o*e%lic^s\  the  first  twig  of  the  Trigeminal  Nerve  ;  and 
lastly,  the  branches  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.  To  the  last 
belong  those  filaments  which,  after  they  have  entered  with  the 
internal  carotid  artery  into  the  cavity  of  the  Cranium,  appear 
to  go  to  the  ga.nglion  of  Gasserius,  and  to  coalesce  with  it. 
The  Naso-ciliar  Nerve,  and  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve,  give 
branches  to  the  Ciliary  Ganglia,  and  form  those  filaments 
which  are  called  the  Roots  of  this  Ganglion.  The  Naso-ciliar 
Nerve  conveys  to  the  long  root  of  this  ganglion  (the  Ciliary), 
filaments  from  the  Trigeminal  Ne^e  and  from  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve.    Through  the  short  root  of  tiie  Ciliary  Ganglion, 
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proceeding  from  the  Ocnlo-maBcular  Nerve,  the  Iris  receives 
those  nervous  filaments  which  cause  the  pupil  to  contract ; 
through  the  long  root  it  receives^  in  the  first  |^ace,  filaments 
which  serve  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  these  belong 
to  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  ;  and  also,  in  the  second  place,  the 
sensational  filaments  passing  irom  the  Trigeminal  Nerve,  and 
partly  motific  filaments.  Consequently  the  Nervus  Oculo- 
moioritiSj  serves  for  causing  the  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  the 
Sympathetic  Nence  for  its  dilatation  ;  and  the  Trigeminal 
Nerve  is  the  essential  sensific  Nerve  of  the  Iris.     See  §  III. 

§  I.  Contraction  of  the  Pupil  by  means  of  the  Neruus 

Oeulo-motori'us. 

Contraction  of  the  Pupil  is  effected  by  the  contraction  of 
the  circular  bands  or  ligaments  which  are  situate  in  the  Iris. 
These  fibres  are  not  present  in  the  same  amount  in  all  ani- 
mals ;  and  by  this  circumstance,  probably,  is  regulated  the 
force  and  the  facility  with  which  contraction  of  the  pupil  is 
effected.  In  Birds,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  Iris  have  the 
preponderance  in  breadth  over  the  other  fibres,  so  that  it  is 
in  general  still  doubtful  whether  others  as  annular  fibres 
exist.  Among  the  MAMMALIA,  this  i^ecies  of  fibres  appears 
to  be  more  abundant  in  Dogs  and  Cats  than  among  Rabbits ; 
at  all  events,  upon  the  application  of  irritations  to  the  Oculo- 
muscnlar  Nerve  in  the  former  orders  of  animals,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  takes  place  much  more  quickly  and  forcibly 
than  in  the  latter  orders  of  animals. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  mode  and  degree  of  operation  of 
the  Oculo*muscular  Nerve,  we  have,  in  a  great  number  of 
animals, — especially  in  Rabbits,  Dogs,  Cats,  Pigeons,  Ducks, 
and  common  Fowls, — applied  irritations  to  these  Nerves, 
partly  in  living  animals  which  were  previously  deprived  of 
sensibility  by  means  of  Ether,  and  also  after  decapitation. 
On  the  12th  of  December  1851,  a  murderer  sufi^ered  death 
by  the  guillotine  in  this  city  of  Bonn ;  and  we  availed  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  observe  the  phenomena  in  the 
human  subject.  The  irritability  of  the  Oculo-muscular 
Nerve  remained  in  this  instanee  entire  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  minutes, — ^a  longer  time  than  is  the  case  in  many 
animals. 

When  in  animals  still  alive  the  experimenter  exposes  the 
nerve  now  mentioned,  in  order  to  apply  to  it  any  irritation, 
it  is  always  the  best  course  to  remove  the  skull-cap.  Be- 
came, though  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  a  sharp  instrument 
which  he  causes  to  penetrate  into  that  spot  of  the  skull  which 
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corresponds  to  the  seat  of  this  nerve,  to  reach  the  exact  point, 
yet  this  is  still  an  uncertain  manoeuvre.  The  operator  is 
never  certain  whether  he  has  encountered  tlie  nerve  princi- 
pally, nor  whether  he  has  touched  that  nerve  alone,  and 
no  other  part.  Besides,  mechanical  irritation  is  never  so 
certain  as  galvanic  irritation. 

The  removal  of  the  skull-cap  by  means  of  a  pair  of  accu- 
rately-cutting nippers  is,  even  in  animals  not  stupified  by 
ether,  an  operation  attended  with  little  pain,  if  the  operator 
does  not  go  too  far  backward,  and  avoids  coming  too  near 
the  eyeball.  By  means  of  stupefaction  by  ether,  however, 
the  pain  is  entirely  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  haemorrhage  certainly  is  often  con- 
siderable and  troublesome ;  yet  it  seldom  proceeds  to  such 
an  extreme  as  to  destroy  the  animal.  When  the  brain  is 
exposed,  the  operator  may  either,  after  dividing  the  Dura 
Mater,  raise  anteriorly  the  whole  half-hemisphere  as  far  as 
the  base,  which,  when  it  is  cautiously  done,  is  effected  with- 
out pain  ; — or  he  may  cut  through  the  olfactory  and  optic 
nerves,  in  order  to  reach  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  from 
before.  In  this  last  part  of  the  experiment  nothing  causes 
so  much  hindrance  as  the  haemorrhage,  which  naturally 
cannot  be  prevented,  and  which  the  operator  endeavours  to 
abate  by  the  employment  of  cold  water  and  the  application 
of  the  sponge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  raising  of  the  Brain  from  before  is 
effected  entirely  without  pain  ;  and  we  have  at  no  time  seen 
that  an  irritating  cause  applied  to  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve 
was  connected  with  pain,  although  we  have  well  and  suffi- 
ciently observed  this.  This  phenomenon  comes  so  much 
more  directly  before  the  eyes,  that  the  Trigeminal  Nerve, 
which  lies  close  to  it,  evinces  an  extreme  degree  of  sensi- 
bility. The  slightest  touch  of  this  nerve  produces  imme- 
diately violent  reaction.  There  are,  indeed,  some  inquirers, 
— as  MuUer,  Magendie,  Valentin, — who  ascribe  sensibility  to 
the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve ;  our  experiments,  however,  fully 
agree  with  the  results  given  by  M.  Longet,  who  has  observed 
in  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  the  same  absence  of  sensibility 
which  we  have  seen.  The  close  vicinity  of  the  Ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  Fifth  Pair  may  render  very  difficult  the  discri- 
mination in  this  case.  M.  Valentin  has,  bv  means  of  the 
Neurotome,  undertaken  the  division  of  the  Oculo-muscular 
Nerve,  and  in  this  operation  he  observed  indications  of  pain. 
It  is  my  belief,  that  in  this  instance  likewise,  the  Fifth  Pair, 
which  is  situate  close  by  the  Third,  was  touched ;  and  that 
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in  this  manner  the  pain  arose.  We  should  certainly  once 
or  twice,  in  detaching  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  from  the 
Peduncle  of  the  Brain,  have  observed  some  degree  of  move- 
ment in  the  animal,  if  this  nerve  had  belonged  to  the  class 
of  sensiferous  nerves. 

Op  the  other  hand,  the  action  which  the  Third  Fair  evinces 
as  a  motific  nerve  is  shewn  in  a  very  determinate  manner. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  nerve  goes  to  the  Musculus  Levator 
palpebrce  superioris,  the  Rectus  stiperior  oculi,  the  Rectus 
inferior,  the  Internus,  and  the  ohliquus  inferior.  All  these 
muscles  may  be  thrown  into  action  by  irritation  of  the 
nerve;  but  predominant  is  the  turning  of  the  eyeball  in- 
wards, produced  by  the  Rectus  intemus  Muscle.  This 
inversion  of  the  eyeball  remains  also  longest  after  death, 
and,  on  the  application  of  strong  irritation,  is  the  most  re- 
markable. In  the  person,  for  example,  who  suflPered  deca- 
pitation, in  whom  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  was  irritated 
about  ten  minutes  after  beheading,  we  observed  no  other 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  except  a  forcible  rolling 
inwards.     This,  however,  is  noticed  only  by  the  way. 

The  action  which  here  comes  principally  under  considera* 
tion,  is  the  narrowing  or  contracting- of  the  Pupil.  As  soon 
as  the  wire  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  touches  the  Oculo-mus- 
cular Nerve  {Nervus  Oculo-motorius),  the  !^upil  is  contracted, 
and  after  thb  irritation  is  terminated,  it  isagajn  dilated.  The 
result  follows  most  speedily  in  Birds ;  and  it  is  hence  con- 
venient to  perform  the  experiment  first  in  Birds,  and  indeed 
forthwith  after  death.  The  experimenter,  for  example,  be- 
heads a  duck  or  a  pigeon,  takes  away  the  skull-cap,  removes 
the  brain,  isolates  the  Oeulo-muscuhar  Nerve  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod,  and  allows  the  galvanic  current  to  pass  through  it. 
In  one  instant  the  Pupil  becomes  narrower  by  one-half,  and 
more ;  and  so  soon  as  the  experimenter  removes  the  wire 
from  the  nerve,  the  Pupil  is  again  restored  to  its  previous 
diameter.  This  instantaneous  result  is  entirely  as  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  observing  it  in  the  muscles  of  the  spine.  We 
know  that  in  the  same  insl^nt,  almost,  in  which  the  crural 
nerves  of  a  frog  are  touched,  convulsive  movements  take 
place  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  immediately  terminate 
on  the  cessation  of  the  irritating  agent.  M.  E.  Weber  has 
in  recent  times  carefully  studied  this  rapidity  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  Iris  in  Birds,  and  gives  this  explanation  of  it,  that 
the  Iris  in  Birds  has  cross-striped  muscular  fibres ;  and  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  all  cross-striped  muscular  fibres,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  to  contract  rapidly  as  soon 
as  irritation  is  applied,  while  the  cylindrical  fibres  neither 
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begin  to  contract  at  once  with  the  irritation,  nor  cease  to 
contract  after  the  irritation  ceases.  This  phenomenori,  how- 
ever, as  I  shall  prove,  must  have  for  its  cause  some  other 
condition  than  that  which  depends  on  the  structure  of  the 
muscles.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  nature  makes  no  excep- 
tion ;  and  were  it  in  truth  alone  the  cross-striped  muscles 
on  which  this  phenomenon  depends,  the  heart  would  act  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  second  place,  the  Iris  of  Mammi- 
ferous  animals,  in  which  the  fibres  are  cylindrical,  is  different 
in  its  contractions  when  different  nerves  are  irritated.  In 
rabbits,  the  Pupil  may  be  made  to  contract  through  the  Oculo- 
muscular  Nerve, ^  the  Ophthalmic  branch  of  the  Trigeminal 
Nerve  (Fifth  Pair),  and  the  Medulla  oblongata  ;  but  the  con- 
traction, which  ensues  by  virtue  of  the  first  of  the  three 
named  nervous  organs,  takes  place  veiy  quickly,  and  as 
quickly  subsides.  It  is  maintained  subverted,  though  the 
experimenter  irritates  the  two  other  nervous  orgaqs.  Here 
a  considerable  time  elapses  until  the  phenomenon  appears, 
and  a  space  still  longer  until  it  ceases.  I  cannot,  therefore,  di- 
rectly agree  that  the  cross- striping  of  the  muscles  contributes 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  contraction ;  and  I  think  that  some 
other  circumstance  comes  into  consideration,  which  in  like 
manner  co-operates  ;  and  this  other  circumstance,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, must  be  sought  for  in  the  Nerve  itself. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  birds,  does  the  Pupil  undergo 
contraction  after  irritation  of  the  Oculo -muscular  Nerve 
(Nervus  Oculo-motorius),  in  Mammalia,  among  which  the 
subjects  of  our  experiments  were  Rabbits,  Cats,  and  Dogs. 
If  the  animal  remains  in  life  during  the  experiment,  the  ac- 
tion in  no  case  is  wanting.  But  likewise,  when  the  head  has 
been  cut  off,  the  experimenter  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact 
with  the  same  certainty.  Naturally,  however,  tliis  is  only 
possible  so  long  as  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  continues. 
When  this  irritability  is  exhausted,  the  operator  observes  no 
result.  To  every  one  who  has  experimented  much,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  how  differently  Irritability  displays  itself  in 
different  genera,  species,  and  in  different  individuals  in  the 
same  species  ;  how  the  experimenter  may  prolong  in  the  one 
animal  for  half  an  hour,  for  a  whole  hour,  after  death,  and 
longer,  without  disturbance,  an  experiment  which  in  another 

^  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  author  uses  throughout  the  name  of 
Nervus  Oculo-motonusj  given  by  Soemmerring  to  designate  the  third  pair  of 
Cerebral  Nerves,  or  what  is  named  sometimes  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve,  from 
its  supplying  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  excepting  the  superior  oblique  (M. 
Trochlearis). 
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cannot  be  continued  beyond  fifteen  minutes,  and  not  bo  long. 
Of  the  circumstances  on  which  these  variations  depend,  so 
little  is  known  scientifically,  that  no  general  rules  hitherto 
can  be  established.  Of  great  influence  in  this  respect  is  good 
feeding,  and  good  care  of  the  animals  in  general.  When 
the  animals  have  not  sufficient  and  suitable  food,  when  they 
have  not  sufficient  room  in  their  stalls  and  kennels,  if  these 
are  not  kept  clean,  it  is  very  general  that  the  irritability 
is  quickly  exhausted  after  death.  But  besides  these  de- 
monstrable causes,  there  are  many  others,  unknown,  which 
induce  similar  modifications.  So  certain  is  it,  that  this  differ- 
ence is  very  frequently  the  cause  why  an  inquirer  has  made 
observations,  correctly  and  accurately  indeed  at  the  time, 
yet  which  he  himself  and  others  either  could  not  again  per- 
ceive, or  perceived  very  imperfectly.  Nay,  while  an  animal 
is  still  in  life,  while  it  continues  to  breathe,  and  its  sensibility 
continues  to  act,  irritability  may  in  individual  parts  decline 
and  disappear.  The  opening  of  the  vertebral  canal  may  dis- 
tinctly impair  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Not  unfrequently  even  it  occurs,  that  when  we  irritate 
after  death,  any  nerve  which  sends  branches  into  different 
parts,  one  part  may  yet  give  rise  to  movements,  and  another 
no  longer  does  so.     This  I  might  demonstrate  from  different 
muscles  of  the  leg  of  the  frog ;  but  in  order  not  to  depart 
too  far  from  my  subject,  I  shall  merely  recal  what  I  have 
already  above  mentioned.     If,  for  instance,  we  irritate  a  cer- 
tain time  after  death,  the  whole  oculo-muscular  nerve  {Ner- 
vus    Oculo-motorius,)    the  eyeball  performs  only  a  certain 
turning  inwards,  no  other  movement.     For  the  most  part, 
even  the  Irritability  for  this  movement  and  its  muscle  con- 
tinues longer  than  that  of  the  Iris  ;  and  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  that  the  pupil  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  undergo 
further  contraction,  while    the  eyeball  itself  continued  very 
distinctly  to  roll  inwards. 

It  is  therefore  not  striking,  though  inexplicable,  that, — in 
some  instances,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 
when  we  open  the  skull,  and  irritate  the  oculo-muscular  nerve 
{Nervus  Qculo-motorius), — we  still  no  longer  observe  con- 
traction of  the  pupil.  We  ought,  therefore,  neither  to  be 
satisfied  with  performing  only  some  few  experiments,  nor 
should  we  neglect  to  make  the  proper  investigation  during 
the  life  of  the  animals.  In  rabbits,  the  irritability  appears 
to  depart  most  rapidly ;  yet  here  there  are  many  exceptions. 
I  know  not  whether  it  were  accidental,  that  exactly  the  ex- 
periments on  three  dead  rabbits  furnished  the  most  striking 
and  the  most  constant  results,  in  which  the  experiment  was 
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perfcnnii^d  Jn  clear  stinshiney  and  after  division  of  the  optic 
nerves.  Ill  dogs  and  o^^ts,  irritability  often  continu«a  half 
an  hoar  afterv  d^ath  in  the  oeulo^mttftoular  nerve,  and  often 
it  id  very  ^jmckly  extingnished. 

In  the  case  of  the  head  of  the  person-  who  suffered  death 
by  deeapitatioii,  the  phenomenon  was  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  clear  and  conclusive.  Soaroely  had  the  wire  of  tiie 
apparatus  touched  the  nerve,  when  the  pupil  began  to  be 
contracted^  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  as  small  as  the  head 
of  a  pin.  The  difference  between  the  irritated  and  the  un- 
irritated  side  was  in  the  highest  degree  striking,  so  thai  even 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  profession,  who  were  present 
during  the  experiment,  recognised  at  the  £rst  glance  the 
powerful' influence. 

The  experiment  which  MM.  Duval,  Rochard,  and  Petit, 
pdrformed  on  the  26th  of  March  18&1,  upon  a  man  who  was 
beheaded,  furaished  the  same  results.  "  Between  twelve 
and  thirteen  minutes  after  the  head  had  fallen  under  the 
knife  of  the  guillotine,  irritation  was  applied  to  the  oculo- 
muscular  nerve ;  (N,  Oculo^motorius).  The  actions  were  very 
immediate.  The  pupil,  which  had  been  greatly  dilated,  con- 
tracted immediately  to  one-half.  This  contraction,  which 
was  at  least  as  speedy  as  that  produced  by  the  influence  of 
light,  proceeded  speedily  to  dilatation  as  soon  as  the  irrita- 
tion was  ended/' 

''  We  remark  by  the  way,  that  in  these  instances  also,  as 
in  other  instances  which  we  have  previously  observed,  the 
pupil  Sfhortly  after  death  was  greatly  dilated  ;  two  days  after- 
wards, it  had  attained  its  greatest  contraction.'^^ 

In  rabbits  and  frogs  I  have  observed  the  same  pheno- 
menon. Thus,  for  instance,  the  diameter  of  both  eyes  (pupils) 
of,  a  rabbit  still  in  life,  measured,  without  any  operation 
having  been  performed  on  the  animal,  eight  millimetres,  and 
then  twenty»-four'  hours  after  death,  only  six  millimetoes. 

In  short,  when  the  conditions  are  the  same,  the  conse- 
quence is  always  everywhere  the  same. 

This  fact,  ^at  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  may  be  pro^ 
duced  by  the  third  pair  of,  nerves,  has,  neverUieless,  by  no 
means  been  discovered  by  us,  but  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  writings  of  Fowler,  Reinhold,  Nysten,  Her- 
bert Mayo,  Longet,  and  other  authors,  we  find  the  third  pair 
distinguished  as  that  by  which  the  contraction  of  the  pupil 
is  accomplished ;  and  this  point  would  not  need  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry  so  fully,  were  it  not  that  recently 
doubts  have  been  raised  regarding  the  correctness  of  the  fact. 

^  Gazette  Medicale,  1851,  p.  437. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  MM.  Volkmaim  and  £^  Weher^  thnt/by 
meansoftbeirexpeiiBieiit&  on  irritation,  tlieykaveohiainedtlfiB 
resolt,  that  theeeulo^muacnlarnerye,  {Nervus  Octdo-m^oixmus) 
does  not  always  act  in  the  same  manner;  that  it  is  capaUe 
of  producing  equally  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  Pupdl. 
When  M.  Yolkmaan  applied  irritation  to  this  nerre  in  a  cat 
and  in  rabbits,  he  saw  that  the  Fopil  became  dilated,  and 
when  he  performed  the  iSame  experiment  on  two  dog&  and  on 
ahorse,  contraction  of  the  Pupil  followed.  In  the  head  of 
a  rabbit  which  had  been  decapitated,  M.  E.  Weber,  m  like 
manner,  saw  dilatation  of  the  papil  take  place  when  the  ope- 
rator touched  with  the  end  of  the  conducting  wire  the  oculo- 
muscular  nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  conse* 
quence  of  these  observations,  M.  E.  H.  Weber,  in  an  essay 
which  appeared  last  year,  De  Iridis  MotUj  represents  the 
aetion  of  the  Nervua  Oculo-niotorius  upon  the  Ins  with 
greater  definitiveness.  The  passage  here  referred  to  is 
ibond  at  page  104,  and  is  the  following : — 

'^  Valentin  observed  in  rabbits,  that  the  pupil  is  most  ve* 
hemently  contracted  at  that  instant  at  which  the  oculo-mus* 
cular  nerve  was  divided  within  the  skull.  But  since  it  is 
now  agreed  that  the  Pupil  in  Mammiferotis  animals,  when 
the  oculo-musQular  nerve  is  irritated  by  galvano^magnetic 
s1lo<^,  is  not  contracted,  but  dilated,  the  experiments  of 
Valentin  ought  to  be  cautiously  repeated,  in  ovder  that  we 
may  obtain  certain  information  on  a  matter  so  subtile  and 
difficult."^ 

In. these  observations,  nevertheless,  there  is  distinctly 
contained  an  Inberent  improbability.  Because  it  is  not  in 
nature  that  any  nerve  can  shew  itself  in  a  manner  entirely 
op]K>site  at  different  times. 

Our  experiments,  however,  banre  afforded  the  explanation 
of  «7this  apparent  contradiction.  This  is,  that  the  galvanic 
irritations  of  these  inquirers  were  applied,  without  tbeNervus 
Oculo-motoriue  having,  been  previously  isolated  by  means  of 
a  glass  rod  placed  beneath.it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  shock 
might  be  communicated,  and  in  parts  lying  closely  together 
there  might  be  produced  an  irritation,  in  which  the  Nervus 
Ocfulo-motoi'ms  has  no  cooearn.  So  long  as  the  irritability 
of  this  nerve  is  continued  after  death,  tJie  slightest  touch 
with  the  wire  is  distinctly  sufficient  to  throw  it  into  aetion  ; 

^  "  Valecitinus  [De  Fanctlonlbus  Nervorum,  p.  18]  in  cuniculis  observavit, 
ptq^ilhttn  eo  motneitto  vehement tSBime  ooDtriu:iain  esse,  quo  nervus  oeulorum 
motortufi  IB  cranio  discindebatur.  Cum.  vero  nunc  oonstet»  pupillam  Afanuna- 
lium,  nervo  oculoruro  motorio  ictibus  galvan.o-magneticls  irritato  non  contrahi^ 
sed  dilatari,  pericula  Valentini  caute  iteranda  sunt^  ut  de  re  tarn  subtili  et 
difficili  certiores  fiamus." 
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while  the  nerve  which  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
namely,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  requires  a  more  lengthened 
application  of  the  irritating  agent.  After  death,  the  oculo- 
muscular  nerve  dies  first ;  in  the  sympathetic  nerve,  life 
ceases  at  a  much  later  period.  It  is  thus  very  easily  ex- 
plained why  the  operator,  by  applying  irritation  to  the  Ner- 
VU8  Oculo-TnotoriuSy  believes  that  he  produces  in  some  in- 
stances contraction  of  the  pupil,  in  other  instances  dilatation 
of  that  aperture.  If  the  operator,  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  has  removed  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the  brain,  and 
if  he  applies  the  irritation  to  the  nerve,  close  to  its  origin, 
so  that  between  the  nerve  and  the  bone  there  is  situate  a 
stratum  of  atmospherical  air,  the  operator  witnesses  either 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  no  action  whatever.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  applies  the  irritation  to  the  nerve  upon  the 
bone,  there  ensues  at  first,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  nerve  con- 
tinues irritable.  Contraction  of  the  pupil ;  afterwards,  by 
the  agency  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Dilation.  At  this  time, 
if  the  operator  only  places  the  Nervus  Oculo-motorivs  upon  a 
bit  of  glass,  he  observes  in  no  case  dilatation,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, no  action  whatever.  If  he  withdraws  the  glass, 
forthwith  dilatation  is  manifest  when  irritation  is  applied. 
Thus  it  is  in  dogs  and  rabbits.  In  the  heioML  of  the  person 
who  suflfered  death  by  the  guillotine,  we  made  use  of  no  glass 
for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  nerve ;  contraction  of  the 
pupil  was  manifested  as  late  as  twenty  minutes  after  deca- 
pitation ;  afterwards,  dilatation  was  observed. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  in  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  shew  whether  actually  the  Nervus  OQulo-motorius  pos- 
sesses the  peculiarity  of  inducing  contraction  in  the  Pupil, 
and  also  dilatation  or  not.  This  is  truly,  that  after  dividing 
a  motific  nerve,  its  peripheral  end, — that  is,  the  portion 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  Centre  of  the' Nervous  Sys- 
tem,— Closes  its  irritability.  Particularly  it  is  known  from 
the  experiments  of  M.  Longet,  that  generally  after  a  few  days, 
and  regularly  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  section  of  a  nerve, 
the  peripheral  end  has  lost  its  irritability,  so  that  even  the 
most  delicate  branches  no  longer  manifest  any  action,  while 
the  muscles  continue  still  irritable  after  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  bv  other 
inquirers. 

In  the  sympathetic  nerve,  also,  a  similar  disposition  is  ob- 
served. Already  six  days  after  it  has  been  divided,  its  irri- 
tability is  extinguished.  We  extirpated  in  several  rabbits 
the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
superior  ganglion,  and  waited  for  one  or  more  weeks,  before 
we  put  the  animals  to  death.     At  first,  we  in  every  instance 
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conmced  ourselves  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  where  it  had  been  divided,  no  longer  gave 
evidence  of  reaction.  When  the  skull  was  broken  up  imme- 
diately affcer  death  in  a  rabbit  treated  in  this  manner,  we 
observed,  by  applying  galvanic  irritation  to  the  Nervus  Ocu- 
h-motorius,  no  result,  although  we  had  applied  the  conduct- 
ing wire  to  it,  without  isolating  the  nerve  by  means  of  glass 
placed  beneath  it.  When  we,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  the 
irritation  in  the  same  manner  to  the  other  nerve  on  the  sound 
side,  the  pupil  became  dilated  in  the  wonted  manner.  Here 
consequently  was  given  the  unquestionable  proof,  that  it  is 
not  the  oculo-muscular  nerve  the  irritation  of  which  produces 
the  effect  of  dilating  the  Pupil ;  and  that  this  result  depends 
rather  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve,  upon  which  the  irritating 
agency  proceeded. 

The  conclusion  consequently  follows,  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  by  the  agency  of  the  Nervus  Oculo-motorius, 
contraction  of  the  pupil  may  be  produced,  but  never  dilatation 
of  this  aperture. 

The  next  subject  consequently  requiring  to  be  treated,  is 
to  discover  the  operations  by  means  of  which,  during  life,  the 
oculo-muscular  nerve  is  thrown  into  action;  that  is,  the 
means  by  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  contract, 
i  a.  The  usual  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  incidence  of  the  light  upon  the  Retina. 
It  may  be  provedexperimentally,  that  this  phenomenon  is  ac- 
complished by  the  agency  of  the  Optic  Nerve  upon  the  Oculo- 
muscular  Nerve.  The  light  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  optic 
nerve,  and  one  effect  of  this  irritation  is  the  action  of  the 
oculo-muscular  nerve,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  becomes 
contracted.  Light  acts  not  directly  upon  the  Iris,  as  the  ex- 
periments of  Lambert,  Muller,  Fontana,  and  E.  H.  Weber,^ 
have  proved.  Because,  when  by  means  of  suitable  contri- 
vance the  light  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  Retina,  yet 
falls  upon  the  Iris,  the  pupil  remains  unchanged.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Retina  is  illuminated,  the  well  known  action 
instantly  follows. 

The  excitement  which  light  exercises  upon  the  nervous 
filaments  of  the  Retina  and  the  Optic  Nerve,  may  also  be  re- 
presented by  other  means,  as  already  Mr  Herbert  Mayo  and 
others  have  observed,  and  as  I  myself  have  confirmed.  When 
a  needle  touches  the  Retina,  the  pupil  tmdergoes  contraction. 
If  to  the  optic  nerve  irritation  is  applied  within  the  cavity  of 

^  Compare  his  Annalen  Anatom.  und  Physiologischen,  Fascicul.  iii.,  p.  108. 
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the  skull,  the  same  action  immediately  takes  place.  This  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  in  rabbits,  which  had  been  previously 
deprived  of  sensibility  by  means  of  ether,  and  in  which,  after 
opening  the  skull,  the  optic  nerves  were  exposed  and  stimu- 
lated by  galvanic  agency.  In  every  instance,  when  these 
nerves  came  in  contact  with  the  poles,  the  pupils  underwent 
contraction.  When  the  experimenter  applied  irritation  only 
to  one  optic  nerve,  both  pupils,  nevertheless,  underwent  con- 
traction ;  exactly  as  the  pupil  of  one  eye  is  known  to  be  con- 
tracted when  the  light  falls  only  upon  the  other  eye. 

The  Optic  Nerve  gives  off  no  branches  which  proceed  to 
the  Iris.  The  consequence  of  irritation  applied  to  the  optic 
nerve,  consequently,  cannot  proceed  from  any  direct  opera- 
tion. With  this,  also,  accords  the  observation  made  by  Dr 
Herbert  Mayo.  This  is,  that  when  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
divided,  and  the  operator  immediately  afterwards  applies 
iri'itation  to  the  end  which  is  no  longer  in  connection  with 
the  brain,  this  has  no  effect  in  changing  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil. 

From  this,  accordingly,  it  follows  that  the  nervous  con- 
duction in  the  Optic  Nerve  is  directed  not  towards  the  pe- 
riphery, but  towards  the  Centre  ;  that  the  optic  nerve  in- 
duces the  action  of  the  Iris  not  dinectly.  Another  experi- 
ment performed'  by  Herbert  Mayo,  and  which  I  have  also 
repeated,  proves  on  the  other  hand  that  it  is  the  Ne'rousOcu- 
lo-motorms  yfhxfAi  directly  causes  the  action  of  the  Iris.  That 
is,  providing  the  optic  nerve  remains  uninjured,  but  the 
ocolo-muscular  nerve  is  divided,  the  action  upon  .the  pupil 
continn-es  as  before.  This  experiment  the  operator  moat 
certainly  performs  in  the  Mammalia,  providing  he  opens  the 
cranium  aft^r  inducing  insensibility  by  means  of  ether,  di- 
vides the  two  olfactopv  nerves,  one  optic  Aerve,  and  then  on 
the  side  on  which  <he  has  divided  the  optic  nerve,  elevates 
tlie  hemisphei^  of  this  side,  and  first  detaches  the  one  oculo- 
muBctilar  nerve  and  then  the  other.  The  operator  may, 
however,  cause  the  pupil  to  contract,  if  he  irritate  the  central 
end  of  the  optic  nerve  after  it  has  been  divided. 

Bet^'een  the  optic  nerve  and  the  oculo-muscular  nerve, 
consequently,  there  exists  a  relation  of  the  kind  called  re- 
flected, as  between  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  marrow ;  th-at  is  td'say,  an  energy  is  excited  in  the 
second,  by  means  of  another  i^nergy  whiefa  bais  been  excited 
in  the  first.  But  the  exeitsvtion,  and  the  coni^equent  arousing 
of  this  excitation,  is  avowedly  only  possible,  so  long  as  the 
connecting  member  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  between  the  two 
roots.     It  is  not  ascertained,  whether  the  central  nervous 
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organ  only  maintains  the  conduction  between  the  two  roots, 
or  whether  a  new  force  is  produced  in  the  same ;  and  expe- 
riments require  still  to  be  performed  upon  this  question,  be- 
fore we  are  in  a  condition  to  make  a  clear  exposition  upon 
this  action. 

It  is  also  proved  by  recent  experiments,  that  between  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  oculo-muscular  nerve,  there  is  a  central 
organ  which  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spinal 
marrow  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots ;  this  organ  is 
the  Corpora  Quadrigemina.     With  this  subject,  Flourens, 
Herfcwig,  Magendie,  Longet,  and  myself,  have  been  particu- 
larly occupied,  though  in  some  points  the  statements  made 
by  these  inquirers  do  not  perfectly  agree.    This  depends  on 
the  circumstance,  that  not  the  entire  mass  of  the  Corpora 
Quadrigemina  was  extirpated,  and  consequently  not  the  full 
action  took  place  which  other  observers  beheld.     When,  for 
example,  as  already  Flourens  observed,  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  is  taken  away,  the  influence 
upon  the  action  of  the  Iris  is  transitory,  as  was  also  ascer- 
tained by  Hertwig.     On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of 
the  Iris,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  light,  is  entirely 
abolished  when  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  are  completely 
cut  away.    M.  Longet  states,  that  after  removal  of  the  large 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  as  also  the  optic  Thalamic  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Iris  is  not  impaired  when  light  acts  upon  it.     A 
pigeon,  in  which  M.  Longet  had  removed  the  hemispheres, 
and  which  survived  this  operation  for  eighteen  days,  shewed, 
when  a  light  was  brought  in  the  dark  before  the  eye,  imme- 
diate contraction  of  the  pupil,  often  even  winking,  and  the 
same  took  place  after  the  removal  of  the  optic  Thalami. 

I  have  performed  on  rabbits  experiments  whioh  gave  a 
similar  result.  After  I  had  rendered  the  animal  insensible 
by  means  of  ether,  I  broke  up  the  skull,  raised  the  brain  for- 
wards, after  dividing  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  placed  a  glass 
rod  below  the  optic  nerves.  When  the  poles  were  applied 
to  one  nerve,  the  usual  contraction  of  the  pupil  took  place. 
I  then  removed  by  slices  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain 
until  the  lateral  ventricles  were  exposed.  The  repeated  ir- 
ritation of  the  optic  nerves  had  still  the  same  result  as  for- 
merly ;  upon  each  touch  with  the  wire,  the  pupil  became 
contracted.  I  then  removed  both  optic  Thalami ;  this  also 
did  not  act  on  the  pupils.  I  proceeded  then  as  far  as  to  the 
anterior  pair  of  the  quadrigeminous  bodies ;  the  removal  of 
their  upper  layers,  which  the  animal,  that  in  the  meantime 
had  recovered  sensibility,  bore  very  calmly,  had  only  a  tem- 
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porary  action.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  optic  Thalami 
were  destroyed  through  their  substance,  convulsions  and  in- 
dications of  violent  pain  arose  ;  aad  no  irritation  whatever 
of  the  optic  nerves  was  capable  of  causing  the  Pupils  to  be- 
come contracted.  It  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  these  nerves 
bad  been  cut  through. 

Since,  then,  the  experiments  of  M.  Longet  have  also  shewn 
that  the  removal  of  the  Cerebellum  does  not  destroy  the  ac- 
tion of  light  upon  the  pupil,  it  may  be  considered  afe  an  esta- 
blished conclusion,  that  the  anterior  optic  Thalami  are  the 
organs  which  accomplish  the  reflex  action  between  the  optic 
nerves  and  the  oculo-muscular  nerves. 

The  Quadrigeminous  Eminences  of  the  right  side  act  upon 
the  left  and  right  Iris ;  and  in  like  manner  there  is  maintained 
with  the  Quadrigeminous  Eminences  of  the  left  side  an  ac- 
tion, the  real  existence  of  which  has  been  established  by  the 
experiments  of  M.  Longet  and  M.  Flourens. 

The  course  of  the  filaments  might  consequently  be  the 
mode  of  communication.  That  is,  one  part  of  the  filaments 
of  one  optic  nerve  on  the  same  side  remains,  and  through  the 
Optic  Tract  behind  the  Optic  Thalamus  reaches  the  corre- 
sponding Quadrigeminous  Eminence,  and  here  its  communi- 
cation with  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  of  the  same  side  is 
maintained ;  while  another  portion  of  the  filaments  of  the 
Optic  Nerve,  by  means  of  intercrossing  or  decussation, 
reaches  the  opposite  Quadrigeminous  Eminence.  It  might 
further  be  possible,  that  the  Oculo-muscular  nerve,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  M.  T.  Weber  and  Rudolph 
Wagner,  intercrosses  in  like  manner  with  that  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  may  be  the  agent  of  this  transport  of  action ;  and 
lastly,  that  both  nerves  may  be  biparted.  Upon  this  point, 
however,  experiments  are  still  wanting. 

h.  Besides  the  reflex  action,  which  may  be  manifested 
artificially  in  the  Iris,  and  which  may  be  observed  through 
the  natural  influence  of  the  light  upon  the  Optic  Nerves,  we 
witness  the  same  phenomena  of  contraction  in  the  Pupil  as 
an  associated  action.  As  often,  namely,  as  the  eye  moves  in- 
ternally, the  pupil,  as  Johan  Muller  observes,  undergoes  con- 
traction. The  nervouii  branch  which  forms  the  small  root 
of  the  Ciliary  Ganglion,  and  is  expanded  in  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  of  the  Iris,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Nervus 
Oculo-motorius,  receives  in  this  instance  at  the  same  time 
an  associated  irritation,  when  the  will  calls  into  action  other 
filaments  of  the  same  nerve.  It  is  well  known  to  be 
no  uncommon  phenomenon,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  will 
calls  into  action  more  filaments  than  had  been  intended ; 
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that  another  part,  which  it  had  not  been  intended  to  put  in 
action,  acts  in  an  associated  manner;  and  that  it  requires 
constant  practice  in  order  to  render  possible  a  perfect  iso- 
lated action  of  the  nervous  filaments.  When,  however,  the 
associated  action  proceeds  from  the  filaments  which  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  will,  it  may  be  understood  that  this  takes 
place  still  more  readily  in  those  filaments  w*hich  are  indif- 
ferent towards  their  peculiar  stimulus, — ^that  is  to  say,  which 
belong  to  organs  which  are  not  susceptible  of  a  voluntary 
action. 

M.  Johan  MuUer  has  further  on  this  subject  observed, 
that  the  Pupil  also  undergoes  contraction,  when  the  eye  is 
tamed  involuntarily  inwards,  as  is  the  case  during  sleep,  and 
in  looking  at  a  near  object. 

c.  Upon  a  third  mode  of  Contraction  of  the  Pupil,  and  its 
dependence  upon  the  Nervus  Oeulo-motorius,  namely,  the 
antagonistic  action,  the  question  shall  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered below. 

§  II.  Dilatation  op  the  Pupil  by  mbaks  op  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve. 

The  first  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  tiie  Great 
Sympathetic  upon  the  eye,  and  particularly  upon  the  Pupil, 
proceeded  from  M.  Petit.^  These  experiments  were  prin- 
cipally made  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Sympathetic  Nerve 
proceeds,  not  downwards  from  the  Brain,  but  ascends  up- 
wards to  the  cerebral  nerves.  Petit  accordingly  nffaintains 
that  this  Nerve  proceeds  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  in- 
deed by  as  many  roots  as  the  rootlets  or  branchlets  of  the 
Vertebral  Nerves  which  are  observed  to  be  connected  with 
it.  By  means  of  these^  the  nervous  fluid,  according  to  Petit, 
is  received  from  the  members,  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  and 
the  throat,  and  is  conducted  towards  the  head.  This  doctrine 
found  opponents  almost  in  all  anatomists,  who,— *-as  Achillini, 
Albinus,  Haller,  and  others, — ^represented  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  to  arise  either  alone  from  the  sixth  pair  of  Cerebral 
Nerves,  or  from  the  sixth  sand  fifth  pairs,  as  Willis,  Gasser, 
and  their  folktwers.^  % 

Upon  placing  a  ligature  upon  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in 
the  neck  in  dogs,  Petit  observed  the  membrana  semilunaris 

*  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,  1727. 

■  Compare  Haller  Opera  Minora,  t.  i.,  part  i.  510 ;  Ludwig  Scriptores  Neurolo- 
gki,  i.,  p.  257 ;  iii.  p.  78,  79.  Petit  loco  citato,  p.  2.  Haller  Disputaliones 
Anatomies,  torn,  ii.,  p.  87],  &c. 
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contraet  itoelf  over  the  ComeA,  tibe  eye  ocew»ionally  became 
gmaller,  flatti»ifid)  laerymating,  moUt,  turbid ;  in  one  experi- 
ment the  P«f>U  beeame  dilated  and  immoYeable  as  in  amau- 
rosis. 

In  all  hi&  other  experiments,  on  tbe  ottier  band.  Petit  ob- 
served^ that  after  the  section  of  the  Sytiftpathetic  Nerve,  the 
popil  imdergoes  contraction,  and  this  is  the  resnlt  which 
other  inquirers  also  have  obtained,  who  observed  carefully 
the  condition  of  the  pupil.  Subsequent  to  tbe  time  of  Petit, 
experiments  were  made  upon  the  section  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  in  the  neck  by  Molinelli,^  Cruikshank,^  Dupuy,*  Ap- 
nemann,^  Mayer,®  Brachet,^  Reid,'  Arnold,*  Vsjentin,®  Stil- 
ling,^°  Volkmann,^^  BiflS,^^  and  other  persons. 

Molinelli  is  the  first  who  represents  in  his  observations 
the  Contraction  of  the  Pupil  as  a  subsequent  phenomenon  ; 
whereas  Dupuy  describes  it  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
the  (^eraiion. 

Dr  John  Reid  has  performed  upon  this  subject  a  great  num- 
ber of  aecnrate  experiments,  and  in  dogs  and  cats  he  found 
tbe  Contraction  of  the  Pupil  to  be  a  neveiNfailing  result, 
while  in  rabbits  the  same  result  was  not  so  constantly  ob- 
served to  take  place.  Particularly  deserving  of  attention  is 
tbe  fourth  experiment  of  Dr  Reid,  in  which  the  sympathetic 
nerve*  above  in  the  neck  of  a  cat  of  moderate  strength  was 
snbj'ected  to  compression.  In  this  instance,  the  pupil  began 
pirogressively  to  be  odntracted,  and  became  narrower  than 
thait  of  ibe  other  eye^  and  nevertheless  recovered  its  previous 
diameteif  as  soon  as  the  compression  was  withdmwn.  Dr 
Reid,  in  a.  Note  on  this  experiment,  remarks  that  he  had 
witnessed  the  same  result  in  other  cases.  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  portion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  was  cut  off,  the  Pupil 
became  permanently  contracted. 

According  to  these  experiments,  consequently,  it  must  either 
be  admitted,  thai  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  sympathetic  nerve 
in  the  cat'basthe  ;etfect  of  inducing  contraction  of  the  pupil, 

1  Commentarii  Bononienses,  vol.  iii.,  p.  281.     1756. 

^  Philosophical  Transactions,  1795.     Part  First. 

^  Jottraal  do  Medecine,  tome  xxxvii.     1816.     P.  340. 

^  Vaqs^ofae  tib^r  die  liegei^  d.  Nerven^  L,  pp.  67-69^  85-^96. 

*  Journal  von  Grafe  und  Waltbf  r,  x^  p,  418. 

^  Kecherches  Experimentales  sur  les  Fonctlons  du  Systeme  Nerveipc.  Edi- 
tion Deuxieme,  p.  432. 

T  Edinburgh  Medieal  and  Surgical  J<»urnal,  Tolame  Fifty-Second,  1839,  pp.  38 
and  39 ;  and  Physiological,  Anatom.,  and  Patholog.  Besearclws,  pp^  95,  S^l,^ 

^  Bemerkungen  uber  den  Bau  des  Uirns  and  Ituchenmarks,  p.  122. 

*  De  Functionibus  Nervorum,  p.  109. 
^  Ueberdie  Spinal  Irritation,  p.  157. 

^^  Wagner's  HaDdiiiRorterbu€h,4ii.,  p.  281. 

^^  Omodei  Annali  di  Medecina,  t.  xxii.,  p.  630. 
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or  tbat  ike  teaporsrj  compresrion  of  this  nenre  for  the  tno- 
rnent  paralyses  it,  and  that  its  power  is  speedily  again  re- 
stcHped.  The  hmt  in^srence  is  also  the  correct  one,  as  iq>pears 
from  the  experiments  to  be  mentioned  below. 

Dr  Keid  endeaToiired  furAer,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
pro^e  that  the  Election  of  the  Nervus  Vctgus  has  not  the  effect 
of  inducing  contraction  of  the  Popil.  in  dogs,  cats,  horses, 
and  many  other  animals^  the  Nervus  Vagus  and  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve  are  enelosed  in  one  and  the  same  sheath  ;  ana  it 
consequently  becomes  requisite,  in  order  to  perform  experi- 
ments upon  the  indiTidual  nerves,  to  separate  them  skilfully, 
which  may  easily  be  done  in  young  animals. 

Dr  Reid  separated  with  care  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  of  an 
adult  cat  from  the  Nermxs  Vagus  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
and  then  divided  it.  Forthwith  the  pupil  became  contracted, 
and  progressively  cimtinued  to  contetct,  so  that  it  formed  a 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  side,  and  the  third 
eyelid  {membramAXt  nietitans)  was  drawn  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  cornea.  The  right  Nervus  Vagus  was  then  ex- 
posed, separated  from  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  its  trunk 
cut  thrcHigh  without  injuring  the  latter  nerve,  and  no  change 
was  manifested  in  the  pupil  of  this  eye. 

Arnold  likewise  arrived  by  another  way  at  ike  same  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  Nervus  Vagus,  in  so  far  as  he  per- 
formed his  experiments  up<m  Birds.  The  Sympathetic  Nerve 
is  in  birds  completely  sefMurated  from  the  Nervue  Valgus  ;  and, 
as  after  section  of  the  latter,  no  changes  in  tiie  state  of  the 
pupil  are  perceptible,  Arnold  with  justice  assumed  that  the 
contraction  which  Petit  and  other  inquirers  beheld  in  dogs, 
cats,  and  other  animals,  after  section  of  the  united  Nervus 
Vagus  and  Sympathetic  Nerve,  proceeded  not  from  injury  of 
the  Nervus  Vagus^  but  from  that  of  the  Great  Sympathetic. 

Valentin  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  experiment  of  Petit, 
and  obtained,  further,  some  new  results.  Tliis  inquirer 
found,  that,  after  extirpation  of  thegttnglion-ef  the  iV^rzm^ 
VaguSi  the  Pupil  always  is  rendered  oblonff,  is  no  longer 
round,  and  very  frequently,  particularly  at  the  tipper  edge, 
that  it  is  angular  (Z.  c,  p.  111).  He  compares  the  narrowing 
of  the  pupil  to  an  act  of  contraction)  and  the  dilatation  to 
one  of  extension.  "  The  iris,"  he  remarks,  "  has  a  twofold 
nervous  source ;  one  in  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  oculo- 
muscular  nerve,  and  one  in  the  spinal  cord."  It  is  further 
his  belief,  that  the  latter  source  supplies  the  Iris  through  the 
medium  of  the  cervical  nerves,  which  proceed  to  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  and  the  ganglion  of  the  Nervus  Vagus. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fiwt,  as  shall  be  shewn  below. 
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"  By  applying  a  Btimolus  to  the  oculo-muscular  nerve»"  says 
Valentin  furtiber,  *^  the  pupil  becomes  Tery  much  narrowed  ; 
— dilated  by  palsy  of  the  same  nerve.  By  applying  the  sti- 
mulus to  the  spinal  eord  filaments,  that  is,  according  to  the 
author,  to  the  superior  cervical  nerves,  the  Pupil  becomes 
something  larger."  (E  eontrario  fonte  spinali  irritato^  pnpilla 
aliquantum  augetur ;  eo  vero  persecto>  fons  cerebralis  anta- 
gonismo  cai^t»  ut  hac  de  cauaa  pupilla  summ(^ere  minuatur.) 

M.  Stilling  also  makes  the  following  remark  in  a  Note  : — 
''  Upon  dividing  the  Sympatiietie  Nerve  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bec^,  first,  great  dilatation  took  place,  and  immediately 
thereafter  repeated,  forcible,  and  then  permanent  contrac* 
tion." 

Yolkmann,  on  the  contrary,  in  bis  experiments,  did  not 
observe  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  in  consequence  of  irritation 
of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

The  most  recent  experim^its  upon  this  subject  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Signer  S.  Biffi,  in  whose  Essay  the  following 
passage  relating  to  this  point  is  found. 

'' WiUi  reference  to  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,!  began  to  apply 
a  stimulus  to  the  small  filament,  which  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  transmits  tqwards  the  btfurcation  of  the  carotid 
artery ;  upon  this  the  pupil  underwent  a  little  dilatation. 
When  this  filament  was  divided,  the  usual  changes  in  the 
eye  took  place,  though  only  ini  a  slight  de^ee.  The  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil  manifested  itself  more  forcibly  when  I  ap- 
plied the  stimulus,  on  the  epntrary,  to  the  descending  eer« 
vical  twig  of  this  nerve*  (X^a  dilataticme  della  pupilla  si  mos- 
tro  maggiore,  irritando  invece  il  fuikiocdo  cervicale  descen** 
dente  di  quel  nervo.)  When  I  applied  irritation  to  the  su- 
perior cervical  ganglion  itself,  the  Pupil  attained  its  greatest 
degree  of  diilata^ion,  such  as  took  place  'ux  none  of  the  in- 
stances hitherto  mentioned.  When  I  removed  entirely  this 
Ganglion,  the  pupil  underwent  contraction  in  less  than  one 
minute  to  the  size  of  a  pin«head.'' 

These  observations  by  Signor  Biffi  are  perfectly  faithful 
to  truth,  and  correct,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  re- 
presentation. (The  statement,  however,  that  the  Great  Sym- 
pathetic Nerve  above  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  causes 
only  a  little  dilatation,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
a  stimulus,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain,  because  the  dilata- 
tion from  this  influence  is  sufficiently  strong.) 

These  are,  so  far  as  is  to  me  known,  the  most  important 
investigations  which  have  been  made  previous  to  those 
undertaken  by  ourselves^  Individual  ones  are  yet  to  be 
mentie«<ed  bielowv  from  the  facts  now  adduced,  it  results 
that  it  has  already  been  repeatedly  seeii^  that,  in  consequence 
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of  irritation  applied  to  the  Sympathetio  Nerve  ia  the  neck,  the 
Papil  undergoes  dilatation,  before  the  period  at  which  our 
experiments  were  performed.  In  short,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Si^;nor  Biffi  has  the  merit  of  having  promulgated  this 
as  a  £s^  in  science.  By  means  of  oar  experiments,  not  only 
has  ibis  fact  recetred  confirmation,  but  it  has  also  been 
placed  in  scientific  connection  with  other  facts. 

Our  experiments  were  performed  on  rabbits,  dogs,  and 
cats,  during  life,  and  shortly  after  death,  and  also  on  the 
person  who  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made  above.   For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  rabbits 
were  tiie  animals  mostly  employed.     All  the  animals  were 
previously  rendered  insensible  by  means  of  ether  or  chloro- 
f<nrm.     The  latter  agent,  however,  is  dangerous  in  rabbits 
and  young  dogs  and  cats,  as  these  animals  die  speedily,  and 
often  suddenly.     On  ^  the  other  hand,  ether  presents  itself, 
especially  for  rabbits,  as  an  excellent  means  of  inducing  in- 
sensibility, which  the  operator,  with  some  practice,  has,  with 
rare  exceptions,  completely  in  his  power.    The  exposition 
in  rabbits  of  the  Sympathetie  N^ve,  which  lies  behind  the 
common  carotid  artery,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Nervvs  Vagus y  > 
close  to  the  larynx,  is  so  easily  effected,  that  I  have  not 
tiiougbt  it  necessary  to  describe  the  process  minutely.     The 
isolated  nerve  is  then  plaoed  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  touched 
by  the  two  poles  of  a  galranic  apparatus ;  the  Pupil  begins 
imniediately  to  uadei^o  gradual  dilatation,  until  it  has  attained 
its  most  extreme  degree  of  expansion.    To  behold  this  diange 
is  very  interesting,  as  the  margins  of  the  Iris  separate  from 
eaeh  other  more  sAd  mere,  and  a  progrossively  larger  surface 
of  the  lens  liecomes  visible.    We  h^^  at  first  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  irritation,  the  rotation  apparatus ; 
but  subsequently,  after  Professor  Mayer  had  provided  for  the 
Anatomical  Institution  of  this  place  the  galTano-magnetic 
apparatus  so  appropriately  improved  by  M.  I)abois»*IUynKnid, 
and  bad  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  we  employed  this  excellent 
contriYaQce.     The  amount  of  force  which  was  necessarily 
employed  in  rabbits,  ki  order  to  excite  the  action,  is  extra- 
ordinarily dififerent  in  the  several  individual  animals,  and  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  state  upon  this  point  anything  definite. 
We  have  many  times  found  that  Dilatation  bad  already  taken 
place,  when  we  could  scarcely  or  not  at  all  perceire  tiie  pre- 
sence of  the  electrical  current  by  tiie  tongue.     Often,  how- 
ever, I  must  have  employed  a  greatly  stronger  force  in  the 
experiments  which  I. performed. 

It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  feebler  degree  of 
force,  to  prodoee  the. same  result  whdn  the  irritatifdn  is  con- 
tinued longer.    The  above-mentioned  apparatus  of  Dubois 
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fumtshes  the  great  advantage  of  making  a  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  the  current ;  and  when  the  instruaient  is  provided 
with  a  soaloi  it  is  possible,  by. trials  in  which  we  arrive  at  a 
comparative  determination  of  the  fcnrce  of  the  current,  to 
make  many  averages,  without  employing  any  particular  ap* 
paratus  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  l£e  current.  I  have 
marked  the  spot  at  which  the  action  is  strongest,  with  the 
cypher  1 ;  and  I  have  selected  a  division  into  centimetres 
and  millimetres. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  above-mentioned  result,  I  give 
one  single  experiment.  In  a  rabbit  I  beheld  already  in  half 
a  second,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  take  place,  when  the 
index  pile  stood  at  nine  centimetres ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
eontinued  for  two  seconds  at  fifteen  centimetres;  and  the  result 
remained  at  twenty-three,  even  after  the  la{>se  often  seconds. 

Some  time  back  I  performed  experiments  upon  the  crural 
nerves  of  the  frog,  and  then  made  the  observation,  that  there 
is  in  one  and  the  same  nerve  a  point  which  is  more  or  less 
instable  to  the  same  irritative  action,  although  the  nerve 
has  been  treated  ia  all  parts  in  the  same  manner.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that,  when  the  operator  applies  a 
stimulus  with  the  same  force  to  two  points^  one  of  which  is 
distant  from  the^other  only  two  millimetres,  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  one  no  trace  of  eoavulsive  movement  arises,  while 
frotm  the  irritation  oS  the  other,  decided  reaction  takes  place.^ 
Upon  the  same  Aubject,  I  have  also  performed  on  the  Sympar 
thetic  Nerve  in  the  x>eok»  experiments  which  I  shall  here  state« 

There  were  eix  experiments,  all  made  upon  rabbits.  The 
Sympathetic  Nerve  was  expeaed  on  one  side  along  the  whole 
neck  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  so  that  it  lay  there 
perfectly  unconnje^^tedi  The  loss  of  blood  during  the  opera- 
ti^^n  was  almost  none.  Branches  of  the  carotid  artery  which 
interrupted  the  operation.,  were  enclosed  in  ligatures,  and  this 
was  uniformly  done  so*  far  as  was  seen  to  be  possible,  that 
the  nerve  itself  during  the  act  of  exposition  might  not  be 
touched.  The  (animal  had' been  pirevioosly  subjected  to  the 
fiftU  operation  of  ether.  The  nerve  .was*  then  measured^  as 
far  as  either  the  loiwer  edgQ  of  tibe  uppier  cervical  Ganglion, 
or  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  serves  as  a  boundary. 
Beneath  different  spota  of  the  nerve  a  glass  rod  was  placed  ; 
and  sometimes  below,  sometimes  intthe  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ganglion^  4ihe  application  of  iri;itation  was  Goiaomeaced.  The 
strength  of  the  current  was,  by  pushing  hack  Uie  posterior 
pillar  .of  the  apparatus  of  Z)4«i>ois,  sa  much  diminisbed,  that 
the  operator  no  longer  felb  tbe^  qurreni  wijth  the  tongue  ;  irri- 
tatkm  was. then  appUed«n  In  tbe  moda  od?- applying  the  irrita-. 

^  Frorieps  Tagsberichte.  Anat.  and  Physiologie,  1S52,  April,  p.  348. 
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tion  the  procedure  was  always  in  the  same  way  in  the  same 
experiment ;  that  is,  eitiier  so  that  the  portion  of  nerve 
lay  upon  the  wire,  or  that  one  wire  touched  the  lower  snr* 
face,  and  tiie  other  wire  touched  the  uppe^  surface  of  the 
nerve.  It  is  good  to  observe  this  condition,  because,  naturally, 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  completeness 
of  the  contact.  So  also  it  is,  for  instance,  not  a  matter  of 
indifleir^ice,  when  the  operator  places  the  nerve  upon  the 
wire,  whether  the  same  covers  the  tips  of  the  wire,  or  is 
placed  further  removed  from  them. 

The  nerve  must  be  kept  constantly  wet,  and  hence  it 
requires  to  be  moistened  from  time  to  time. 

The  duration  of  the  irritative  action  ought  naturally  not 
to  be  different,  because  a  spot  less  irritable  nevertheless  gives 
as  good  a  result  as  one  more  irritable,  if  the  first  be  subjec- 
ted to  irritation  for  a  longer  time. 

It  is  further  requisite  to  rest  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  allow  the  nerve  again  to  recover  itself;  and  lastly,  it  is 
requisite  to  irritate  no  one  part  oftener  than  another,  in  order 
to  keep  the  degree  of  irritation  at  the  same  amount  so  far  as 
is  possible. 

In  the  application  of  these  general  rules,  I  observed  in  the 
six  experiments  which  I  performed  upon  rabbits,  that  the  por^ 
tion  of  the  Synpsrtbetic  Nerve  which  lies  near  the  chest,  is 
in  general  less  irritable  than  tiiat  which  is  situate  higher  up. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  experiment  the  two  piles  were  re- 
moved from  each  other  twenty^^four  centimetres,  and  then  irri- 
tation was  applied  to  one  spot  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  which 
lay  thirty-two  millimetres  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  the  pupil  underwent  not  the  slightest  alteration, 
even  after  the  irritatioin  was  long  continued.  After  a  short 
pause  ^ve  applied  the  wire  to  a  point  eleven  millimetreB 
higher  up,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-one  miDvmetresdkitMk/t  from 
the  lower  edg^  of^  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  nehve,  and 
forthwith  the  pupil  was  very  cemsid^rably  dilated. 

The  pile  was  then  pushed  about  one  ceiatimetre  (Wrther 
back,  in  order  to*  diminish  fihe  force  of  the  instrument,  and 
to  find  the  degree  of  ftrrce  at  which  the  portion  Of  nerve  men- 
tioned no  longer  reacted;  At  twenty^five  centimetres,  in 
truth,  already  all  action  ceased.  On  the  other  havid  we  co«ld 
produce  the  dilatation  of 'the  pupil,  indeed,  by  the  same  force, 
as  d  spot  9ftiH  higher  was  selected,  which  was  distant  only 
tfen  mHlimetregj  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  Thyroid  cartl- 
lltg^'.  Wfaeft  I  mfitde  a  still  nearer  approach  to  th^  superior 
cervical  ©AngHon,  I  found  direttly  below  this  Glwiglion  a 
s]>of  mor^'void  Of  IrritabiKty,  while  the  Oanglion' itself;  again, 
reacted  more  forcibly. 
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In  the  other  experiments  I  always  found  that  it  required 
less  force  when  the  irritation  was  applied  above,  than  whto 
it  was  applied  below.  The  ganglion  evinced  its  presence 
not  only  by  greitt  irritability,  but  also  by  this  cireomstaBce, 
that  it  retained  the  same  for  a  longer  time.  Tbos  it  took 
place  once,  that  after  it  had  been  ali^ady  subjected  to  irrita* 
tion  for  a  long  time,  the  cord  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve 
below  the  first  ganglion  could  no  longer  be  brought  into  re** 
action  by  applying  the  greatest  degree  of  irritation,  while 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  ganglioa  itself  produced  effects. 
The  continuation  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  above  the  first 
cervical  ganglion,  I  also  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  proof. 
I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  find  that  to  its  excitation  a 
greater  degree  of  force  is  requisite  than  to  that  of  the  gan- 
glion itself,  as  appears  to  result  from  the  observation  of 
Signor  Biffi. 

From  the  observations  now  adduced,  it  follows,  that  in  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  the  same  pheno- 
menon essentially  takes  place,  which  I  have  beheld  in  the 
crural  nerves  of  the  frog,  namely,  that  in  one  and  the  same 
nerve  a  different  condition  is  induced  from  the  same  irri- 
tation. It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  Sympathetic  Nerve 
requires  for  its  excitation  so  much  more  force,  the  nearer  it 
lies  to  the  region  of  the  chest,  or  the  more  distant  it  is  from 
the  eye.  So  much  follows  from  the  observations  adduced. 
But  I  will  not  place  too  great  weight  upon  this  expression, 
and  I  hazard  no  explanation  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
greater  or  shorter  distance  of  the  nerve  from  its  beginning 
or  its  termination.  I  have,  in  riiort,  net  yet  examined  every 
small  spot  upon  this  rather  long  truet,  and  must  leave  this 
point  for  farther  researches.  However  simple  this  matter 
appears  in  representation,  it  is  still  opposed  with  many  diffi- 
culties, some  of  which  <»ily  I  here  name.  Suppose  the  ope- 
rator has  completely  isolated  the  whole  nerve  from  the  first 
cervical  ganglion,  and  this  part  at  the  same  time,  to  deep 
down  in  the  neck,  he  is  still  not  able  to  maintain  a  like  de- 
gree of  tension  in  the  nerve,  and  thereby  not  able  to  obtain 
an  accurate  measurement.  The  movement  of  the  animal,  the 
movement  of  the  hand  of  the  assistant  who  holds  the  head, 
readily  alter  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  nerve.  But  it  is 
chiefly  the  degree  of  IrritabiUty  of  the  nerve  itself,  which  leads 
to  variable  results.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  the  Irri- 
tability is  altered,  how  speedily,  often,  it  is  extinguished. 
While  we  think  how  much  depends  on  this,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  it  is  only  after  a  very  great  number  of  experiments 
has  been  performed,  that  it  is  permitted  to  determine  whether 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  constantly  increases  from  belowup- 
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wards  to  the  vicinity  of  the  superior  ganglion,  or  whether 
also  si3*ongly  irritable  spots  are  found  deep  below. 

From  my  own  investigations  on  the  crural  nerves  of  the 
frog,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  general,  the  Sensibility  is 
greater  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  Spinal  Ck)rd,  and  dimi- 
nishes towards  the  periphery ;  while,  in  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  the  irritability  appears  to  increase  towards  the  peri- 
pheryj  so  far  as  observations  hitherto  have  taught.  Only 
one  spot  Gould  I  find  whidi  makes  an  exception  to  this, 
namely,  immediately  under  the  ganglion.  This  spot,  accord- 
ingly, might  be  one  of  those  marked  by  me  with  the  name  of 
Knot-Spots*  It  is  to  me  probable,  that,  upon  further  investiga- 
tion, the  number  of  these  knot-spots  may  be  found  to  be  in- 
creased. But  as  this  also  may  be  an  exception,  the  general 
phenomenon  that  different  spots  of  the  same  nerve  may  be 
differently  sensible  to  the  same  stimuli,  is  a  fact  of  great  in- 
terest ;  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine  is  sure  to  find  sufficient 
materials  which  may  be  associated  with  this.  We  observe 
not  unfrequently,  in  cases  of  Neuralgia  which  follow  the  course 
of  oneNerve,  the  same  phenomenon, — namely,  spots  with  ex- 
cessive pain  close  beside  others  which  are  little  afi^ected.  I 
will  not  say  that  we  can  explain  these  phenomena  by  the  fact 
now  mentioned;  but  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  this,  we  may 
have  to  direct  an  eye  to  this  point,  so  far  as  is  necessary, 
that,  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  serviceable  facts  may  be 
collected. 

One  observation  by  Signor  Biffi  may  find  its  explanation 
by  means  of  my  experiments.  In  the  Essay  above  referred 
to,  this  auihor  states,  that  when  he  had  applied  strong  com- 
pression in  a  dog  to  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  with  the  Nervus  Vagus,  no  particular  action  took  place 
in  the  Pupil  of  the  eye  on  the  side  on  which  ihis  sort  of  irrita- 
tion was  applied  ;  the  Pupil  had  been  dilated  and  contracted, 
and  shewed  an  oscillating  movement.  But  even  the  same 
might  also  have  been  observed  in  the  pupil  of  the  opposite 
eye.  This  phenomenon  he  explains  as  a  consequence  of  the 
pain  wfatdlii  is  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerve. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  applied  irritation  to  the  upper 
third  of  the  same  nervous  cord,  the  oscillating  movement  of 
both  eyes  was  indeed  manifested  ;  but  the  pupil  on  the  side 
on  which  the  operation  was  performed,  became  much  more 
dilated,  and  remained  double  the  size  of  the  other. 

It  is  easily  understood,  that,  in  many  instances,  a  meoha- 
Aical  imtatrion  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  remains  without  consequence,  as  its  Irritability  at 
this  spot  is  smaller  in  degree. 

[To  be  concluddd  in  next  Number,) 
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Art.  II. — Observations  on  the  Dissimilarity  and  Non-Iden- 
tity of  Syphilis  cmd  Gonorrhoea ;  with  a  few  <shci^raaUristio 
mark^-  of  diaicrimination.  By  JoHK  Jofi^dTOK  Kblso, 
M.D.,  Ac,  Lifiburn,  Belfietst. 

There  are  two  hypotheses  which  have  continued  to  divide 
the  profession,  respecting  the  relation  which  Syphilis  should 
hold  to  Gonorrhoea.  According  to  the  one,  the  poison  of 
gonorrhoea  and  the  venereal  virus  are  the  same ;  or  both  dis* 
eases  result  from,  or  are  varieties  of,  a  given  morbid  poison. 
According  to  the  other,  both  diseases  are  dissimilar,  and  ori- 
ginate from  different  and  distinct  poisons.  On  each  side  of  ^ 
this  intricate  and  difficult  question  are  ranged  the  names  of 
eminent  men  ;  but  had  they  declined  more  from  controversy, 
and  observed  better  the  phenomena  of  the  diseases,  this 
might  long  since  have  been  settled.  But  unfortunately  the 
question  does  not  occupy  a  much  different  position  from  that 
which  it  held  in  the  time  of  Mr  Hunter.  Not  that  able  men 
were  idle  in  the  discussion,  but,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  cur- 
rent doctrines,  shrunk  from  proper  pathological  inquiry.  The 
controversial  spirit  of  the  past  times  brought  into  the  argu- 
ment more  empty  observations  and  party  reprehension^  than 
sound  pathological  facts.  I'his,  then,  tended  to  retard  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  And  in  the  outset  I  would  observe, 
that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  proper  definitions 
of  these  diseases,  and  the  relations  which  they  respectively 
hold  to  e^h  other,  it  would  be  still  more  so  to  have  specific  and 
determined  rules  to  regulate  their  treatment.  But  as  the 
attainment  of  the  latter  object  is  essentially  founded  on  the 
former,  this  will  presently  come  to  be  considered. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  diseases  it  must  be  confessed  we 
know  but  little.  Nor,  practically  speaking,  does  the  subject 
deserve  investigation.  But  syphilis,  from  authoritative  testi- 
mony we  may  infer»  had  a  priority  of  existence.  Half  a 
century  had  almost  elapsed  before  gonorrhoea  was  noticed,  or 
at  most  set  down  as  a  supposed  symptom  of  the  former  dis- 
ease. The  merit  of  the  discovery,  in  the  popular  opinion,  is 
due  to  Fallopius.  Nosology  has  not  made  that  progress  as 
to  allow  correct  definitions  of  diseases  ;  but  it  is  a  field  worthy 
of  cultivation.  INIuch,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  done  first  by  phy- 
siologists. 

About  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  histoiry  in- 
forms us  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  disease.  WlieUier 
its  existence  in  Europe  antecedent  to  thii^  date,  or  its  impor- 
tation into  the  continent  in  1494--5«  be  admitted,  one  thing  is 
certain,  the  appearance  of  a  new  disease^^^^^new  in  so  far  as 
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medical  testiinony  has  recorded, — ^in  the  beginniDg  of  the 
siiteenth  eentary.  This  time  may  be  considered  an  era  of 
some  moment  in  practical  medicine.  Ever  since,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  infest  tihose  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  ^e 
indiscriminate  indulgence  of  the  sexual  passion.  It  is  ex- 
tended now  to  almost  every  country,  and  its  ravages  are  con- 
fined to  no  particalar  class  of  persons,  nor  grade  of  society. 
It  is,  then,  a  general  disease. 

How  &r  the  immoral  practices  of  men,  en  masses  have  con- 
triboted  to  the  propagation  of  syphilis  during  these  last 
three  centories,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  advancement  of  literature,  the  enthusiasm  of  religionists, 
and  the  more  general  dissemination  of  instructions  to  the 
inferior  classes,  have  all  in  combination  contributed  but  little 
to  establish  a  better  system  of  morality,  and  hence  to  set  limits 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  disease.  It  has  continued  to  spread,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  unless  the  nature  of  men  be 
revolutionised,  it  will  yet  farther  continue  to  do  so.  Of  how 
much  practical  interest  is  it,  then,  to  inquire  into  its  nature, 
its  laws,  and  special  mode  of  action.  And  although  we  have  a 
specific  therapeutic  in  mercury,  yet  were  we  interested  on  no 
other  account,  our  investigation  would  be  more  than  repaid 
were  we  to  discover  a  practical  rule  to  guide  us  in  the  admi-' 
nistration  of  this  mineral ;  or,  in  the  knowledge  of  sure  marks, 
by  which  we  may  distinguish  between  those  cajses  which  are 
in  so  far  allied  to  true  syphilis  as  to  require  a  mercurial 
practice,  and  those  which  are  so  decidedly  diffi^reif^t  as  to  de- 
mand quite  an  opposite  and  distinct  method  of  treatment. 
Practical  men  of  our  day  need  scarcely  be  told  of  the  evils 
which  have  accrued  from  the  too  often  unnecessary  and  in- 
judicious use  of  mercury.  But  there  are  yet  some  routinists, 
— the  unfortunate  result  of  cases  too  oft^m  testify) — wfa6  use 
this  medicine  with  a  too  liberal  havid.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
this  speculative  practice  of  the  Huntedan  school, — for  I  can 
call  it  nothing  else,— is  fast  on  the  decline. 

Half  a  century  had  nearly  eliBqysed,  after  the  memorable 
appearance  of  the  venereal  disease,  wh^n  there  was  mani- 
fested another  disease^  attacking  ti)e  same  orgttn,  though 
confining  itself  to  a  different  texture ;  attacking  male  and 
female  equally,  though  excitmg  a  different  action ;  and  being 
amenable  to  a  different  and  quite  an  opposite  method  of 
treatments  This  a^ection  has  received  the  etymfologically 
erroneous  appellation  of  G^cm^rr^ce^r.  It  is  a  distinct  sub- 
stantive disease,  propagated  by  unhealthy  intercourse  of  the 
sexes ;  holding  certain  obvious  relations  to  the  system ;  in- 
fluencing, and  in  turn  influenced  by  particular  states  of  the 
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Bftme  system.  It  is  also  conta^ous,  but  not  communicable 
from  the  parent  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  child.  This  is  one 
great  fact.  Its  morbid  action  is  confined  in  general  to  the 
mucous  structure  of  the  urethra,  but  occasionally  extending 
to  the  bladder  and  testicles,  evincing  phenomena  decidedly 
inflammatory.  The  gonorrhoeal  poison  acts  on  no  other 
structure  but  mucous,  and  on  that  of  the  urethra  much 
more  easily  than  on  others  of  a  like  nature,  as  for  instance 
the  intestines,  &c.     This  is  the  next  fact. 

However  different  both  diseases  may  be  in  their  actions, 
&c.,  they  both  agree  in  being  contagious ;  but  in  this  respect 
they  are  not  singular.  Both  are  regulated  in  their  general 
actions  by  certain  peculiar  and  distinct  laws ;  and  while  they 
occasionally  alter  or  modify  the  healthy  or  natural  actions  of 
the  system,  are  in  turn  altered  or  modified  by  special,  often 
indistinct,  states  of  the  same  system.  The  presence  of  both 
in  the  same  individual,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  as 
shall  afterwards  be  proved,  originate  from  a  plurality  of 
poisons.  The  one  disease  has  not,  nor  can  have,  any  connec* 
tion  with  the  other.  Nor  can  the  one  even  excite  the  other. 
They  are  influenced  by  opposite  laws,  and  tend  to  opposite 
results.  The  one  acts  on  the  constitution  by  continuance  as 
a  contagion,  which  deranges  a  multitude  of  its  actions  ;  the 
other  locally,  in  the  same  light  as  a  phlegmon,  but  more  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  inflammatory  action.  The  one,  in 
short,  comes  to  be  a  disease  of  the  system ;  the  other  is 
merely  local,  performing  the  action  of  the  new  and  unnatural 
texture.  Both  require  opposite  and  distinct  remedies  in  their 
treatment.  And  I  may  remark,  that  I  am  only  echoing  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  in  the  profession,  when  I  say  that 
the  practice  which  benefits  the  one,  rarely,  if  ever,  acts  bene- 
ficially on  the  other,  but  occasionally  aggravates  it.  This, 
then,  I  take  hold  of  as  an  important  characteristic  discrimi- 
nation between  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  It  is  a  fact  not  yet 
negatived  by  the  assumptions  of  any  man,  or  class  of  men. 
And  the  majority  in  the  profession  have  arrived  at  the  una- 
nimous opinion,  that  the  recent  champion,  in  Mr  Wallace  of 
Dublin,  in  favour  of  an  identity  of  treatme^it  in  both  diseases, 
has  failed  to  establish  bis  point,  or  bring  over  a  single  proselyte 
to  so  untenable  a  doctrine*  The  ingenuity  of  a  Hunter,  even, 
shrunk  from  establishing  a  rational  explanation  of  this  dis- 
crepancy of  practice.  Nor  have  his  followers  been  more 
successful,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  more  speculative. 

In  examining  this  question  I  am  led  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  what  Syphilis  is.  And  I  confess  I  have  little 
to  add  to  what  is  generally  known,  that  a  peculiar  disease 
results  on  the  application  of  a  peculiar  morbid  poison  to  the 
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cutaneoas  and  xaac(Mnd»aeous  eBTelope  <tf  the  penis,  &c.»  re- 
qoiring, — ^if  nat  a  specific, — ^a  particular  mode  of  treatment. 
This  is  saying  much  in  little,  and  must  be  obviously  very  vague* 
But  the  fact  is,  I  will  be  happy  to  hear  of  something  more  ex- 
plicit We  shall  presently  describe  (and,  perhaps,  with  some 
precision)  the  immediate  effects  of  altered  function;  but  we  are 
still  to  look  into  the  peculiarity  of  the  poison,  and  its  special 
mode  of  action.  It  may  here  be  put  as  a  preliminary  question, 
Does  action  or  organisation  become  first  morbidly  involved  \ 
If  we  are  to  admit  the  doctrine,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
controvert,  that  action  and  organisation  accompany  and 
modify  each  other,  we  must  say  that  altered  action  will  pre- 
sently lead  to  alteration  of  texture  ;  that  the  new  and  unna- 
tural texture  will  keep  up  the  action  for  some  time  which 
called  it  into  existence ;  that,  in  fact,  altered  texture  suc- 
ceeds to  disordered  action,  or  rather  the  latter  takes  the 
precedence. 

Leaving  these  points  open  for  future  illustration,  we  ob- 
serve that  there  results  a  peculiar  action,  on  the  application 
of  the  venereal  poison,  which  is  characteristic  of  primary  sy- 
philis. Some  time  afterwards  a  sore  is  produced,  which  has 
been  incorrectly  denominated  an  ulcer.  This  performs  the 
suppurative,  not  the  ulcerative  action.  Granulations,  healthy 
or  the  reverse,  make  no  part  of  it.  The  presence  of  these 
are  essential  to  constitute  an  ulcer.  But  we  are  to  attend 
a  little  more  particularly  to  ihe  actual  changes  which  pre- 
cede this.  Observation  and  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  continued  application  of  the  poison  to  a  particular  part 
is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  disease ;  but  the 
precise  time  necessary  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. On  an  average  I  would  say  twelve  hours ;  but  there 
is  considerable  latitude.  The  quantity  and  activity  of  the 
poison,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constitution,  must  make  tiie 
exact  time*  always  vary. 

Next,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  poison  is  not  actual  in- 
flammation, but  a  state  merely  approaching  this,  which  has 
been  called  congestion.  Were  the  poison  more  concentrated, 
and  in  greater  quantity  and  longer  applied,  the  action  might 
go  beyond  mere  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels.  There 
might,  in  fact,  be  considerable  excitation  of  action  ;  but  this 
is  a  state  quite  different  from  inflammation.  Inflammation 
is  a  new  and  unnatural  action,  leading  to  and  connected 
with  a  new  and  unnatural  organisation.  It  consists  in  the 
complete  subversion  of  the  actions  of  the  part,  whether  pre- 
servative or  functional,  with  the  natural  organisation.  It  is, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  diseased  action.     If  this 
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▼iew  oi  ioflammottony  which  is  aei  qaite  novel,  be  correct, 
no  one  can  presume  to  maintain,  that  this  process  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  production  of  a  primary  Byphilitic 
sore.  In  irritable  constitutions  there  may  be,  and  is,  occa- 
sicMially  a  greater  degree  of  excitation,  but  still  there  is  no 
inflammation.  Congestion,  or  at  most  excitation  of  Tasealajr 
action,  is,  then,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  diancrons  yiruB. 

But  this  state  does  not  long  continue.  Action  and  organ isa- 
ation  go  together,  we  are  told,  and  modify  eadi  other.  P^- 
sently  there  results  eSuuon,  either  of  a  serous  or  albuminous 
fluid ;  occasionally  it  is  fibrinous,  mixed  with  blood.  This 
goes  on  to  increase,  and  immediately  we  have  the  formation 
of  a  pimple  or  yesicle.  But  this,  from  the  thinness  of  the 
oovering  and  the  continued  increase  of  the  contents,  is  pr^- 
s^fttly  ruptured.  This  is  often  done  wilfully,  from  some  de- 
gree of  itchiness  which  attends  it,  or  by  accident.  Occasionally 
the  effusion  desiccates  into  a  scab  when  it  is  detached.  But 
in  whicbeTcr  way  the  corering  is  detached,  there  is  one  and 
the  ssdme  result, — a  suppurating  sore.  This  performs  a  pe- 
cuKar  action,  and  exhibits  particular  characters,  which,  in 
g^Eieral,  characterise  it  from  other  sores.  This  peculiar  acrtion 
exists  independently  of  tiie  supporatiire  cme. 

Eyery  sore  in  its  commeocement, — I  am  speaking  of  those 
which  have  been  called,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  spe- 
cifie,--<»n«sts  of  two  actions, — one  a  peculiar  action  which 
called  it  into  being,  and  the  other  a  general  one,  which  has 
been  caUod  by  ProfessfM*  Bums  the  suppurative,  not  the  ul- 
ceratiTo,  as  it  wont  to  be.  The  probable  justice  of  this  dis- 
tinetion  I  conceive  is  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  the  new 
texture  or  growth.  Were  there  no  tiieoretical  ffistinetions 
like  tUs, — ^for  I  cannot  positively  prove  them  by  analytical 
or  synthetical  demonstnilkms,  but  the  existence  of  which  are 
obviouSj-^-every  sore  would  be  aUke  curable,  or  convertible 
into  the  ulcerative  action,  from  the  caufecerona  down  to  the 
simple  pUcgmoneus.  But  the  history  of  nuuiy  such  cases 
unfortttaately  rebuts  this  conciliatory  doctrine.  AH  these 
seres  have  a  peouliur, — I  will  not  call  it  specific, — inherent 
action^  notwithstandoig  their  palpable  one,  by  which  they  ar^ 
espeeiisUly  characterised.  This  might  in  ooBtradistfaiction 
be  called  their  UUeM  action,  as  we  can  only  judge  c^  its  pi^ 
sence  from  its  effects*  A  syphilitic  sore,  in  its  acti<Hi  and 
aspect,  is  peculiarlydiflfcrent  from  a  cancenMn»  and  this,  again, 
from  a  slouching  one ;  but  all  J^i^ree  in  furnishing  a  not  very 
dis^miW  matter.  And  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  more  correct 
view  of  suppuration  and  akeration,  as  laid  down  by  Dr  Boms, 
we  must  say  that  the  primary  palpaUe  action  of  every  sy- 
philitic sore  is  the  suppurative.   Ulceration  is  quite  a  differ- 
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eni  aod  subsequent  process.  But  suppuration  is  a  diseased 
seoretioo ;  so  long  as  it  continues  no  sore  can  keal.  Everj 
sore  must  uleeraie  previous  to  bealinff .  It  should  then  be- 
come a  practical  duty  to  obviate  the  first  of  these  actions, 
aad  enooiB^age  4he  second.  And  this  is  precisely  the  practice 
of  any  rational  naan»  although  he  may  not  be  just  aware  of 
the  action  of  his  escharotic  applications. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  primary  palpable  action  of 
every  sore  is  the  suppurative ;  an  action  by  which  a  peculiar 
fluid  is  formed,  which  has  been  called  its  secretion.  But  this 
oontinues  to  be  furnished  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  whether 
the  sore  be  suppurating  or  uloei^ting,  but  in  different  stages 
exhibiting  various  qualities.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
secretion,  naen  have  been  in  the  habit,  from  remote  times,  of 
judging  of  t&o  character  of  every  sore.  An  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  matter  is  a  good  criterion  of  the  progress 
which  the  sore  may  have  made  towards  healing,  and  vice 
versa.  But  I  cannot  prosecute  this  subject  farther  than 
briefly  to  inquire  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  aetion 
by  which  the  secretion  is  furnished.  Secretion  has  been  de*- 
fined  to  be  the  result  of  a  special  action  of  4h<e  extreme 
arteries,  or  capillary  system  of  vessels.  But  how  far  it  may 
be  attributed  to  this  source  alone  appears'  questionable;  I 
would  be  rather  inclined  to  take  up  the  negative  ground,  and 
say  t^b  the  fluid  thrown  out  by  the  arterial  vessels  is  mo« 
di&ed  by  absoorptlon.  The  absorbent  vessels,  I  need  not  re- 
mind my  reader,  are  found  to  be  present- in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  in  every  sore.  They  are  not,  I  confess,  easily  de- 
monstrated, but  we  frequently  see  their  effects,  occasionally 
to  a  fearful  extent^  as  in  the  sloughing  sore.  That  so  exten- 
sive a  system  of  vessels  <Bhoi:dd  remain  idle,  in  any  case,  is 
not  in  accordance  witii  their  function.  They  may  be,  and 
are,  occasionally  excited  to  augmented  action,  but  to  say 
that  they  should  remain  quiescent  in  any  case,  especially  in 
anew  and  unnaitural  texture,  ^ould  be  just  as  mocfa  as  to 
Bay  that  the  part  hM  lost  its  vital  propcoHies.  So  lovig-  as' a 
pa^  is  connected,  with  the  general  system,  and  is  influenced 
by  its  laws,  whether  the  iorgaoisatii^n  .he  or  be  net  altered, 
a  particnlar  part  must  be  taken  up  it.  place  'of  another  par«- 
tieular  part' which  is  deposited.  This  oonstitotes  the 'vital 
actions  of  the  part.  Every  sorey  then,  is  possessed  of  vitality, 
sometimes  to  a  greater^  sometimes  to- a  less  extent. 

But  it  would  be  equally  erreneous  to  say,  that' the  absorb- 
ents which  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  every  sore  were 
only  destined  to/take  -i^fi  the.pfirtiealaT-iflciid5'the  presence  at 
>vhtch''Would>  have- dt>v»iiiltedihefbmnation*ef' the  peculiar  se>-' 
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cretion.  Part  of  them  only  performs  this  action,  while  the  re- 
maining part  perform  their  usual  function.  Those  destined  for 
the  modification  of  the  secretion,  it  is  presumable,  modify  it 
according  to  their  activity.  That  the  capillary  Teasels  may 
a«id  do  modify  a  little  their  coniadts  during  its  passage  throng 
them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but  to  attribute  the  forma- 
tion of  the  peculiar  secretion  to  their  sole  action  would  be  un- 
philosophical  and  assumed.  And  until  it  be  positirely  proved 
that  the  absorbents  make  up  and  perform  no  important 
function  in  the  formation  of  every  secretion,  I  am  justified 
in  giving  the  negative  to  the  assumption, — ^for  I  can  call  it 
nothing  more, — ^that  the  capillaries  solely  perform  this  action. 
I  attribute  to  the  arteries  their  due,  when  I  say  they  modify 
a  little  their  contents  circulating  through  them.  The  ab- 
sorbents do  the  rest ;  but  I  cannot  positively  state  the  amount 
of  aoti<»)  which  they  perform,  or  the  particular  fluid  whidi 
they  at  particular  times  take  up.  The  whole  process  is,  no 
doubt,  under  the  influence  of  nervous  energy  ;  but  to  attribute 
all,  ags^n,  to  this  source,  would  be  to  give  up  the  investiga- 
tion. And  as  there  vms  formerly  too  little  attributed  to  ner- 
vous influence,  there  is  now,  perhaps,  too  much. 

As  soon  as  any  sore  is  produced,  we  observe  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process  of  secretion.  And  if  the  view  which  has 
been  taken  (rf  this  be  correct,  I  would  say,  that  whatever  was 
the  eharacter  of  the  sore,  the  absorbents  in  modifying  the 
secretion  would  also  take  up  some  of  the  particles  of  the 
matter  which  brou^t  the  sore  into,  and  kept  it  in,  existence. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  we  do  find  this  to  be  the  case,  and  hence 
the  necessity  in  syphiKs,  and  other  sores  equally  specific,  of 
subduing  morbid  action  early. 

I  have  now  only  to  observe,  that  a"  syphilitic  sore  may  be 
produced,  on  the  application  of  the  infection,  in  any  cuticular 
or  muco-cuticular  stenicture.  By  a  continuance  of  the  local 
action,  the  general  system  comes  to  be  involved,  producing 
what  has  been  termed  lues  venerea.  Particular  structures 
become  thus  involved  in  a  secondary  way,  effecting,  if  not 
checked,  hideous  destruction.  But  I  am  not  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this,  nor  the  channel  through  which  it  is  efiected. 
This  disease  is  communicable  from  parent  to  the  foetus  in 
utero,  and  to  the  infant  through  the  medium  of  the  suck. 
This  is  an  important  and  well-ascertained  fact. 

Next,  Gonorrhoea  presents  itself  for  consideration.  This 
is  a  peculiardisease,— peculiarly  dissimilar  from  syphilis.  Its 
action,  I  have  to  repeat,  is  principally  confined  to  the  mucous 
structure  of  the  urethra.  And  if  we  go  a  little  farther,  so  as 
to  inquire  mto  what  this  action  is,  it  will  be  found  to  consist 
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essentially  in  inflammation.   We  have  seen  in  what  the  sy- 
philitic action  chiefly  consisted;  that  inflammation  entered  into 
and  made  np  no  part  of  it.    The  first  stage,  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted, was  that  rather  of  congestion,  but  this  is  a  state  quite 
different  from  inflammation.    Nor  in  the  progress  of  a  sy- 
philitic sore  have  we  a  continuance  of  this  congestion.    In 
irritable  habits  from  untoward  circumstances,  we  have  seen, 
there  might  be  vascular  excitation,  but  this  is  one  thing 
and  iaflammation  another.    It  is  only  a  precursor  of  this 
state.    On  the  other  hand,  the  gonorrhoeal  action  is  mani- 
festly inflammatory, — inflammatory, more  or  less,  from  first  to 
last.    This  state  is  evinced  by  an  increase,  as  well  as  altera- 
tion, of  secretion.  But  there  are  other  concomitant  symptoms 
characteristic  of  inflammation  ;-T-pain,  heat,  cedema,  and  red- 
ness.   Pain  is  a  chief  and  generally  primary  symptom  of 
every  gonorrhoea.    There  is  invariably  a  feeling  of  increased 
temperature,  and  CBdema  is  occasionally  evinced  by  the  con- 
tradted,  often  spiral  form  of  the  stream  in  micturition.  And 
could  the  urethra  be  inspected  in  this  stage*  we  should  be 
able,  no  doubt,  to  demonstrate  redness.    We  judge  of  the 
continuance  of  inflammation  from  the  discharge  and  its  qua- 
lities.    As  soon  as  any  mitigation  of  the  former  takes  place, 
we  have  a  marked  diminution  of  the  latter.  Nor  is  this  ever 
excited  vf^ithout  a  manifest  cause.   Thus^  inflammation  is  the 
immediate  efi'ect  of  the  gonorrhoeal  poison.     But  what  the 
poison  consists  in,  and  in  what  it  difiers  from  the  syphilitic 
and  vaccine  poisons,  I  cannot  tell.    It  is  sufficient  we  know 
its  action,  and  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  counteracted. 
Such  is  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  discriminative  charac- 
ters of  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhcea,  and  their  special  modes  of 
action.    If  we  are  to  have  a  nosological  definition  of  a  disease 
from  its  symptoms  or  cognisable  phenomena,  we  must  say 
that  syphilis  is  one  disease,  gonorrhcea  another ;  the  one  ef- 
fecting disorganisation  of  texture  (I  speak  of  their  primary 
local  effects),  the  other  augmenting  action,  producing  an  in- 
crease and  alteration  of  secretion ;  the  one  manifested  and 
attended  by  no  inflammation, — at  most  congestion ; — the  other 
by  decided  local  inflammatory  action ;  the  one  acting  so  on 
the  system  as  to  produce  what  has  been  called  Lues  Yen^erea 
or  secondary  symptoms ;  the  other  possessing  no  such  cha- 
racteristic properties.    They  are  attended  by  different  symp- 
toms, regulated  by  different  laws,  and  tend  to  opposite  re- 
sults; and  were  we  to  institute  an  experimental  inquiry 
respecting  their  ta:*eatment,  we  would  find  that,  by  keeping  up 
in  both  cases  the  action  of  the  bowels,  in  constitutions  not  dis- 
similar, syphilis,  on  the  one  hand,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
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ten,  be  an  obstinate,  in  fact,  an  incurable  disease;  while,  on  the 
other,  gonorrhoea  wo^ld  be  in  general  mild,  and  comparatively 
harmless.  In  point  of  fact,  the  one  is  a  disease  which  soon 
becomes  connected  or  identified  with  the  system,  influencing 
many,  and  quite  altering  some  of  its  functions.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  other  is  merely  linked,  if  the  expression  be  admit- 
ted, to  the  system,  not  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  parasite  or 
new  growth,  but  in  so  far  as  the  local  action  is  more  or  less 
inflammatory.  To  infer  that  they  are  the  same  disease,  or  ori- 
ginated from  the  same  poison,  would  be  just  as  philosophical 
as  to  say  an  eruption  on  the  chest  was  in  any  way  connected 
or  identified  with  a  pleurisy,  because  they  occurred  at  the 
same  time.  These  are  connected  in  so  far  as  they  occurred 
in  the  same  system,  but  this  is  quite  diflerent.  So  it  is  with 
syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  Because  they  attack  the  same  or- 
gan, we  are  not  on  this  account  to  infer  that  the  one  disease 
is  a  modification  of  the  other,  or  that  a  difl^erence  in  organi- 
sation would  so  modify  a  given  morbid  poison,  as  to  make  it 
assume  in  one  case  a  syphylitic  action,  in  another  a  gonor- 
rhoeal  one.  What  philosophy  could  illustrate  so  monstrous 
an  anomaly  1  All  diseases  might  originate  from  a  few 
morbid  poisons !  A  doctrine  so  speculative,  so  superficial, 
and  especially  when  so  opposed  to  experience,  cannot  for  one 
moment  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

My  space  will  not  allow  a  complete  examination  of  the  doc- 
trine of  those  who  support  an  identity  of  diseases,  or  unity 
of  virus.  On  this  side  of  the  question  are  ranged  many  able 
men;  but  so  diversified  phenomena  as  are  exhibited  in  the  two 
diseases  could  not  be  reconciled,  even  by  Mr  Hunter.  He 
advocated  with  much  ability  the  question,  that  diflerence  of 
texture  efiected  a  modification  of  the  venereal  poison ;  but 
pathological  facts  are  opposed  to  his  inconclusive  arguments. 
His  experiments  have  subsequently  been  repeated,  but  with  a 
different  result.  His  best  admirers  have  even  confessed  them 
to  be  erroneous.  Sawrey,  Swediaur,  Adams,  &c.  &c.,  have 
followed  on  the  same  side.  They  have  bent  many  facts  to 
accordance  with  their  opinions.  JBut  pathology  must  be  a 
delusion,  or  syphilis  must  be  a  separate  and  distinct  disease 
from  gonorrhoea.  In  labouring  to  establish  my  view  of  the 
question,  I  am  not  so  much  actuated  with  a  desire  to  erect 
nosological  distinctions  between  these,  as  to  the  rectification 
of  a  too  frequent,  I  fear,  mistaken  treatment.  If  gonorrhoea 
be  to  be  treated  by  mercury,  as  Mr  Wallace  inculcates,  let 
the  question  be  determined.  But  practical  experience  must 
precede  speculation,  and  this  goes  decidedly  to  negative  so 
dangerous  a  doctrine.     But  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
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In  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  mercury  as  a  therapeutic 
for  gonorrho&a,  I  do  not  include  a  mercurial  purge.  If  it  be  to 
do  good  in  any  case,  it  is  through  its  action  on  the  bowels ;  in 
proportion  as  it  moderately  pirrges,  it  effects  a  benefidalresult. 

*•  But  mercury/*  says  Swediaur,  •*  cannot  cure  gonorrhoea, 
because  it  is  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation.'*  Is  the 
urethra  out  of  the  course  of  the  circulation  ?  Happy  system 
of  physiology !  A  chancre  on  the  extremity  of  the  glans  penis 
most  be  still  farther  out  of  the  circulation  !  Is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury,  then,  in  syphilis  of  no  utility  ?  Is  gonorrhoea 
amenable  to  no  practice  ? 

Another  question  of  importance  arises.    Can  syphilis  be 
transferred  to  a  mucous  texture — ^the  urethra,  and  vice  versa^ 
gonorrhoea  to  a  cutaneous  one  1    An  extensive  experimental 
inquiry  could  only  satisfactorily  decide  this ;  but  so  far  as  a 
very  limited  number  of  experiments  of  my  own  go,  and  from 
what  are  on  record,  I  am  entitled  to  reply  in  the  negative. 
Hunter  believed  he  excited  a  chancre  within  the  urethra;  sodid 
Benjamin  Bell ;  but  I  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  the  oc- 
currence, so  far,  at  least,  as  actual  contagion  operates.  What 
might  be  excited  by  experiment  I  cannot  tell,  but  concur  in 
the  practical  observation  of  Mr  Samuel  Cooper,  '*  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  chancre  within  the  urethra.''^     As  to  the  mat- 
ter of  gonorrhoea  exciting  this  disease  in  a  cuticular  struc- 
ture, I  have  briefly  to  say,  that  experiments  have  hitherto 
failed  to  produce  such  a  phenomenon.     I  have  mentioned 
experiments  as  the  most  probable  way  of  any,  for  effecting 
this ;  for  as  to  the  possibility  of  it  occurring  from  mere  con- 
tagion, I  have  long  discarded  the  very  idea  as  irrational.  And 
practical  experience  gives  confirmation  to  these  experiments, 
from  what  occasionally  occurs  in  cases  of  these  diseases.   In 
gonorrhoea  the  prepuce  not  unfrequentlybecomes  swollen  from 
an  effusion  of  bloody  fibrinous  fluid,  to  such  an  extent  as  even 
to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  urethra.     By  this  means  the 
matter  becomes  entangled,  and  freely  introduced  under  this 
cuticular  duplicature;  yet  the  testimony  of  able  men,  and 
practical  observation,  has  hitherto  gone  to  negative  the  su- 
pervention of  any  affection  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  gonorrhoea.     This  is  a  well-ascertained  fact.     Syphilis, 
again,  is  often  attended  by  the  same  oedematous  state  of  the 
prepuce,  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  virtually  to  close  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.     By  this  means  the  free  secretion  of 
a  ehancrous  sore  comes  to  have  free  access  to  the  extremity 
of  this  canal,  but  no  one  has  borne  unequivocal  testimony  to 

^  This  was  seen  by  the  late  Herbert  Mayo.     See  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Sargical  Journal,  Volume  Seventy-Eighth,  p.  425,  4'J6> 
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the  supervention  of  a  syphilitic  sore  within  the  urethra. 
This  is  the  next  fact.  But  it  will  be  immediately  inquired, 
Does  not  the  one  disease  frequently  occur  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other  ?  Whence  is  the  cause  1  I  reply  to  the  first 
of  these  questions  in  the  affirmatiye ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  second,  have  to  observe,  that  the  contaminating  party 
was  labouring  under  both  diseases.  This  point,  it  may  be  re- 
sponded to,  is  one  assumed ;  we  have  no  proof-positive  of  its 
authenticity.  I  can  only  answer,  as  there  was  no  actual  ex- 
amination of  the  vagina,  that  the  assumed  position  cannot 
be  disproved.  And  if  the  co-existence  of  the  two  diseases,'as 
I  will  afterwards  endeavour  to  establish,  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual be  not  incompatible,  he  must  be  a  sceptic,  and  fond  of 
speculation,  who  would  revert  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Hunter 
or  any  man  for  a  more  rational  explanation.  I  will  not  oc- 
cupy the  pages  of  a  valuable  Journal  with  a  refutation  of  the 
explanatory  jargon  of  Sawrey,  respecting  the  reason  why 
chancre  does  not  generally,  in  the  same  person,  produce  go- 
norrhoea, and  gonorrhoea  chancre.  When  he  appeals  to  che- 
mical attraction,  as  drawing  the  poison  from  the  mucus  to 
the  urethra,  and  from  pus  to  the  dry  parts,  he  appears  as 
clinging  by  the  last  timber  of  so  imbecile  a  wreck.  Nor  are 
the  tottering  arguments  of  Swediaur  more  in  point.  *'  The 
contaminating  poison  of  gonorrhoea  cannot  be  absorbed  into 
the  system,"  says  be,  '*  because  it  is  out  of  the  course  of  the 
circulation" !  Is  the  urethra  an  isolated  structure, — ^isolated 
from  the  general  system,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  supplied 
with  blood  ?  Is  tiiis  imbecile  doctrine  in  accordance  with  its 
function  \  Next,  we  have  Adams  telling  ua,  in  a  learned  dis- 
quisition, of  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea  in  th^  time  of  Moses ; 
and  concluding  from  this,  that  so  far  from  considering  them 
as  different,  the  fairest  inference  may  be  drawn,  forsooth,  in 
favour  of  their  identity ! 

To  Benjamin  Bell  senior  is  due  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  questioned  the  doctrine  of  Hunter.  He  instituted  ex«> 
periments ;  and  from  a  difference  of  result  as  obtained  by  his 
predecessors,  inferred  that  the  poison  of  syphilis  and  go- 
norrhoea were  dissimilar.  This  question  has  continued  to 
agitate  physicians  since  his  time.  Many  able  men  have 
ranked  under  and  contributed  their  powerful  support  to  this 
side  of  the  question ;  but  it  appears  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
to  want  farther  elucidation.  Bell,  it  has  been  observed, 
erred  ;  or,  what  is  equally  to  the  purpose,  subsequent  experi- 
ments have  not  confirmed  bis.  The  syphilitic  poison  being 
introduced,  the  urethra,  we  are  told,  produced  a  chancre ; 
but  inflammation,  I  conceive,  must  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
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chancroQS  sore.   Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  experiment' 
proves  one  point ; — ^that  the  poison  of  a  primary  syphilitic 
sore  is  incapable  of  exciting  a  gonorrhoea!  discharge.    And 
the  result  of  Hunter's  experiment,  if  it  can  be  relied  on, 
proves  the  same  thing.   The  next  experiment  was  made  with 
the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  trans- 
ferable to  a  non-secreting  surface.    Nothing  resulted  on  the 
insinuation  of  the   poison  between  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis,  but  a  slight  inflammatory  action,  which  soon  subsided. 
This  decidedly  proves  the  next  point ;  and  subsequent  expe- 
riments of  my  own  have  confirmed  this.     If  to  these  we  add 
those  of  the  students,  which  cannot  l^ut  be  admitted,  we  are 
warranted  in  arriving  at  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  there 
is  a  dissimilarity  of  diseases,  or  non-identity  of  virus.     In 
arguing  this  question,  I  am  guided  chiefly  by  facts  and  ex- 
periments ;  and  this,  I  would  observe,  should  be  the  basis  of 
every  disquisition  of  this  kind. 

But  the  watch-fill  critic  may  exclaim,  "  Are  there  no  other 
questions  yet  to  be  determined  ?"  I  have  only  to  reply,  there 
are  none  within  the  pale  of  a  pathological  explanation.  It 
has  first  been  argued,  that  the  co-existence  of  the  two  dis- 
eases are  incompatible.  This  opinion  was  founded,  no  doubt, 
on  the  supposition  of  Mr  Hunter,  that  the  presence  of 
one  disease  rendered  the  adjacent  parts  less  susceptible  of 
the  influence  of  another.  But  nothing  is  more  fallacious,  and 
especially  so,  as  far  as  relates  to  local  diseases.  As  well  might 
we  say,  that  a  chancrous  action  in  a  part  of  the  system 
would  be  a  preventive  against  a  syphilitic  action  in  another 
part.  The  action  of  the  one  has  no  connection  with  that  of 
the  other,  for  both  diseases,  by  the  assent  of  many  able  men,, 
are  in  their  commencement  local ;  at  any  rate,  the  latter 
is  especially  so.  So  it  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea.  And  if  it  be  proved  that  syphilis  be  a  dis- 
tinct disease  from  gonorrhoea,  and  is  incapable  of  producing 
it,  we  must  say  tl^t  a  person  labouring  under  both  diseases, 
— for  there  are  many  such  cases, — has  received  both  poisons. 
The  contaminating  party,  then,  must  have  been  labouring 
under  a  plurality  of  diseases.  Thus,  one  of  two  things  comes 
to  be  admitted, — that  the  syphilitic  virus  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing gonorrhoea,  and,  vice  versa,  the  gonorrhoeal  poison 
syphibs ;  or,  that  a  communication  of  both  diseases  can  be 
efifected  at  the  same  time.  The  former  position  I  cannot  but 
consider  a^  unequivocally  disproved  :  the  validity  of  the  lat- 
ter must  then  be  admitted.  Every  day  cases  of  a  co-exist- 
ence of  the  two  diseases  present  themselves ;  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  reiterate,  that  the  mercurial  practice  ne- 

c  2 
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cesBary  for  the  cure  of  a  syphilitic  affection  rarely  benefits  a 
gonorrhoea  when  this  co-exists. 

Next,  we  observe  a  variation  as  to  external  characters  in 
primary  syphilis ;  but  these  are  all  referable  to  a  common 
generic  head.  Because,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the 
science,  we  cannot  form  a  correct  and  unobjectionable  clas- 
sification, which  would  include  every  species,  and  those  only, 
we  are  not  to  take  subterfuge  under  the  superficial  plea,  that 
the  natural  actions  of  the  part  are  in  fault.  We  should  con- 
fess our  ignorance  of  the  varieties  of  primary  syphilis,  and 
the  causes  which  affect  these :  and  possibly,  when  pathology 
shall  have  made  such  progress  as  to  allow  an  explanation 
why  inflammation  of  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tube  will  produce  a  particular  eruption, — and  a 
difference,  perhaps,  in  the  intensity  of  this  will  give  a  modifi- 
cation of  character  to  the  latter,  with  other  mtutiform  intri- 
cacies in  medicine, — we  may  be  able  to  furnish  this  desidera- 
tum in  practical  medicine.  But  variations  as  to  character 
in  primary  syphilis,  however  many  or  complicated,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  under  consideration. 

We  come  next  to  dispose  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr 
Evans,  of  elevated  ulcers  occurring  from  a  gonorrhoeal  con- 
tamination. And  first,  it  may  be  inquired,  Was  it  correctly 
ascertained  in  these  cases  that  the  contaminating  party  had 
merely  gonorrhoea  1  If  this  be  the  fact,  I  have  simply  to  say, 
that  these  elevated  sores  were  not  in  any  respect  allied  to 
genuine  syphilis.  But  a  doubt  strikes  across  my  mind, 
that  they  were  not  the  mere  product  of  simple  gonorrhoea, 
but  referable  to  altered  secretion,  perhaps  breach  of  texture, 
of  some  unobserved  part  of  the  vagina.  Mr  Evans  has  ad- 
mitted the  former,  nor  can  he  positively  deny  the  latter.  An 
examination  of  the  entire  vagina  could  only  have  placed  the 
question  beyond  the  reach  of  scrutiny.  But  this,  be  it  re- 
collected, was  not  done,  nor  will  Englishwomen  always 
submit  to  it,  although  it  is  now  practised  ^to  a  considerable 
extent  by  some  of  the  Parisian  physicians.  The  tenor  of  Mr 
Evan^'  remarks  lead  to  a  farther  admission,  that  the  '^  ulcus 
elevatum"  occurred  sometimes  spontaneously.  This  is  quite 
true,  and  decidedly  proves  it  to  be  an  affection  quite  dissi- 
milar to  true  syphilis.  I  have  not  unfrequently  observed  an 
eruption  like  this  "  ulcus  elevatum," — for  I  do  not  positively 
know,  far  less  can  define,  what  this  gentleman  has  restricted 
the  term  to — occurring  spontaneously  in  the  glans  penis,  &c., 
in  persons  whose  morality  was  unimpeachable,  simulating 
primary  syphilis — at  least  that  species  of  it  which  comes 
oftenest  under  my  observation — so  far  as  for  some  time  to 
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be  scarcely  discriminated  from  it,  but  yielding  in  a  day  or 
two  to  mild,  cooling  lotions.  These  sores  I  regard  as  the 
effect  of  altered  secretion,  and  having  no  alliance  whatever 
to  syphilis :  and  the  important  fact  is  admitted,  that  they  do 
not  taint  the  system,  but  if  so,  as  the  consequence^of  the  ex- 
hibition of  mercury. 

With  respect  to  Mr  Guthrie's  belief,  that  ulcers  occasion- 
ally occur  on  the  penis  irom  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  and 
gonorrhoea  is  caused  by  the  matter  of  the  same  ulcers,  I 
have  only  to  say,  these  ulcers,  or  rather  sores,  are  not  sy- 
philitic. They  have  no  resemblance,  in  character  or  action, 
to  true  primary  syphilis.  And  I  may  now  observe,  that  my 
principal  aim  in  drawing,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  correct  line 
of  demarcation  between  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  and  laying 
down  pathological  definitions  of  these  diseases,  has  been  to 
advance  to  that  perfection  of  being  able  to  discriminate  what 
are  the  varieties  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  respectively,  and 
what  are  their  differential  symptoms  or  phenomena ;  and  also, 
if  these  parts  are  not  liable  to  other  eruptions,  which  in  their 
general  characters  may  simulate  these  diseases.  But  a  mi- 
nute illustration  of  this  subject  cannot  be  attempted  in  the 
present  paper.  This  affection  alluded  to  by  Mr  Guthrie  is, 
as  the  "  ulcus  elevatum"  of  Mr  Evans,  the  effect  of  altered 
secretion ;  and  if  they  are  excited  by  gonorrhoea,  and  are 
capable  of  reproducing  it,  I  am  only  the  farther  borne  out  in 
this  opinion. 

I  might  go  on,  did  my  limits  permit,  in  controverting  other 
points  equally  superficial,  but  will  content  myself  with  what 
has  been  already  said.  And  with  respect  to  these  varieties, 
I  would  ask.  Will  not  the  human  constitution  modify  local 
diseases  ?  Will  the  same  quantity  of  infection,  in  the  same 
constitution,  at  different  times,  always  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  disease  ?  Do  the  exanthemata  exhibit  always  a 
similarity  of  character  ?  Assuredly  not.  And  if  primary  sy- 
philis do  exhibit  varieties  of  character,  its  secondary  effect 
on  the  system  Is  indicated  even  by  a  greater  multiplicity  of 
variations.  But  that  the  varieties  of  primary  syphilis  should 
excite  corresponding  ones  in  the  secondary  symptoms,  is  by 
no  means  probable,  though  they  may  occasionally  do  so. 
And  as  we  cannot  tell,  a  priori,  the  peculiar  modifications 
which  the  former  may  assume  from  the  organisation  of 
the  parts  which  it  attacks,  so  in  constitutional  eruptions 
we  cannot  approximate  to  this  degree  of  perfection,  nor 
say  correctly  which  part  will  become  most  involved.  But 
these  observations  are  quite  out  of  place,  as  they  do  not  bear 
on  the  subject  before  us.    And,  in  conclusion,  I  submit  to  the 
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decision  of  the  impartial  part  of  the  profession,  whether  the 
important  question,  the  dissimilarity  or  non^identity  of  sy- 
philis and  gonorrhoea,  be  not  pathologically  established.  If 
this  has  been  done,  the  object  of  this  paper  has  been  at- 
tained. \f  it  has  not,  it  will  form  the  subject  of  a  more  ex- 
tended investigation  at  an  early  opportunity. 


Art.  III. — Notes  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  the  City  of 
Cork.  By  John  Popham,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Physician  to  the 
Cork  North  Infirmary.  (Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences, Volume  Fifteenth,  p.  290.     May  1853.) 

The  city  of  Cork  lies  in  an  irregular  valley,  which  is  open 
to  the  east  and  west,  but  is  confined  by  hills  at  the  north  and 
south  sides.  On  the  west  it  is  connected  with  the  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  River  Lee,  which,  rising  from  the  secluded  moun- 
tain lake  of  Gougane  Barra,  so  well  known  for  its  romantic 
scenery,  flows  in  a  devious  course  through  a  country  of  unex- 
ampled beauty  until  it  reaches  the  city  of  Cork,  where,  re- 
ceiving a  large  tidal  accession,  it  is  rendered  navigable  to  its 
mouth  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  When  the  Lee  is 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  city  it  divides  into  two  channels 
which  gradually  diverge,  but  re-unite  again,  thereby  insulat- 
ing a  considerable  tract,  upon  which  the  main  part  of  the  city 
is  built.  This  tract  is  not  free  from  the  defects  natural  to 
its  low  position,  and  being  permeated  by  some  small  streams 
from  the  main  branches,  inundations  occur  when  the  river  is 
swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  high  tides,  especially  when  the 
latter  are  driven  in  by  an  easterly  wind.  From  this  cause 
the  city  anciently  derived  its  not  very  flattering  name  ;  Corc- 
agh  signifying  a  morass.  Before  the  marshes  were  drained, 
the  city  was  small,  occupying  chiefly  the  present  north  and 
south  suburbs,  so  that  when  Dr  Gerard  Boate,  physician  to 
Cromwell's  army,  published  in  1642  his  Natural  History  of 
Ireland,  he  assigns  the  town  of  Cork  but  the  fifth  or  sixth 
place,  ranking  it  with  Londonderry,  and  after  Dublin,  Galway, 
Waterford,  and  Limerick.^  Since  then  art  has  remedied 
many  of  these  disadvantages,  and  places  within  the  arms  of 
the  river  have  been  rendered  eligible  sites  for  streets,  some 
of  them,  strangely  enough,  retaining  their  popular  name 
of  Marshes.  The  smaller  inosculating  channels  have  been 
arched  over ;  the  river  has  been  confined  by  handsome  quays 
to  its  two  divisions,  and  the  main  branches  have  been  deep- 
ened, so  that  the  tide  rises  to  an  elevation  varying  from  six- 

^  Boate't  History  of  Ireland,  p.  6. 
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teen  to  twenty-one  feet  at  the  bridges^  thus  allowing  the 
large  Channel  steamers  to  load  and  unload  in  the  midst  of  the 
citj.  Most  o£  these  changes  have  been  effected  within  the 
last  century. 

The  excellence  of  Cork  harbour  for  its  security,  and  the 
fiidlities  for  trade  which  it  affords,  have  produced  slow  but 
certain  effects.  Still,  regarding  Smith's  estimate  in  his  His- 
tory of  Cork  as  correct,  namely,  that  the  city  trebled  itself  in 
the  forty  years  preceding  1749,^  when  he  wrote  his  work,  and 
taking  his  return  of  7366  houses  in  1732,  with  a  probable  po- 
pulation of  seven  to  a  family,  or  55,769  persons ; — ^the  ratio 
of  the  progress  of  Cork  in  size  and  population  does  not  seem, 
according  to  the  last  census,  to  have  been  proportionate. 

If,  however,  we  take  up  Smith's  map  of  the  city,  published 
in  1750,  we  shall  obtain  juster  notions  ;  the  whole  aspect  of 
Cork,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches,  having  become 
so  changed,  that  without  these  landmarks  it  could  now  be 
scarcely  recognised. 

The  insular  extent  embraced  by  the  north  and  south  chan- 
nels being  fully  occupied,  presents  limits  rather  detrimental 
to  the  commercial  development  of  the  city.  There  are  no 
sites,  either,  for  handsome  squares,  such  as  are  seen  in  other 
cities.  The  rising  grounds,  therefore,  north  and  south  of  the 
river  have  been  availed  of  for  terraces  and  villas,  delififhtfuUy 
open  to  the  sun,  and  affording  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
more  genial  climate ;  several  of  these  are  occupied  by  mer- 
chants, who  convert  their  shops  or  warehouses  in  the  flat  of 
the  city  to  purposes  of  business.  That  part  of  the  northern 
hill  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  city  constitutes  the  delight- 
ful locality  of  Sunday's  Well,  the  Montpelier  of  Cork  as  it 
was  called,  once  so  famous  for  the  health  and  amusements 
of  the  citizens,  and  now  covered  to  the  water's  brink  with 
seats  and  gardens.  The  continuation  of  this  hill  below  the 
city,  and  leading  to  Glanmire,  has  also  been  largely  built  on, 
though  the  houses  have  not  much  uniformity ;  so  that,  viewed 
from  the  river,  it  looks  like  a  distant  city,  and  may  be  justly 
named  New  Cork.  These  picturesque  terraces,  forming  the 
background  to  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Cork  river,  have 
added  much  to  its  effect,  giving  the  grouping  and  colouring 
of  art  to  the  graceful  outline  of  nature.  The  northern  hills 
swell  abruptly  in  some  parts  from  the  river,  and  are  fringed 
to  the  top  with  trees,  and  spotted  with  villas,  some  on  a 
scale  of  almost  princely  magnificence.  The  green  richness 
of  the  plantations  in  summer,  and  their  mellow  tints  in 

1  Smith's  Cork,  vol.  i.,  p.  401. 
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autumn,  afford  views  which  are  unrivalled,  and  make  the 
fame  of  the  Cork  river  no  idle  boast.  The  road  leading  to 
Glanmire  skirts  the  margin  of  the  river  for  nearly  three 
miles,  and  forms  a  most  agreeable  resort.  The  river  runs 
due  east  for  this  distance,  and  at  Blackrock  Castle  it  bends 
to  a  south-east  direction,  forming  the  grand  expanse  of  Longh 
Mahon.  Some  of  the  beauty  of  the  river  near  the  city  has 
been  sacrificed  to  utility.  It  used  to  spread  itself  over  a 
large  space,  looking,  when  the  tide  was  full,  like  an  exten- 
sive inland  lake ;  but  the  channel  became  choked  with  the 
alluvial  deposit  rolled  down  by  the  current,  and  required  a 
large  amount  of  labour  and  expense  to  keep  it  navigable.  An 
embankment  was  thrown  out  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  sepa- 
rating the  bed  of  the  river  from  the  part  covered  by  the  tide ; 
and  this  ground  has  been  lately  reclaimed  and  set  apart 
for  a  city  park,  along  which  the  Passage  Railway  winds  its 
course. 

The  physical  features  of  the  vicinity  of  Cork  require  a  few 
observations.  A  valuable  paper  has  been  written  by  Mr 
Weaver  on  the  Geological  Relations  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 
He  observes,  that  high  mountain  chains  commence  in  the 
western  borders  of  Kerry,  and  extend  thence  in  an  eastern 
direction  to  the  county  of  Cork,  between  the  Rivers  Lee  and 
Blackwater,  giving  the  picturesque  appearance  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  scenery  of  these  rivers.  These  chains  are 
not  so  continuous  as  to  present  an  unbroken  range,  but  send 
off  various  lateral  elevations,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
them,  and  intersected  by  glens.  Between  the  two  principal 
parallel  chains,  wide  and  deep  valleys  lie  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  and  form  the  channels  of  streams  and  rivers*  The 
height  of  these  mountains  in  Kerry  is  considerable:  that 
of  Gurrane-Tuel,  the  highest  point  in  Ireland,  is  3410  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  but  this  elevation  declines  gradually  to 
a  few  hundred  feet.  The  hills  at  the  north  and  south  of  the 
River  Lee  form  part  of  these  mountain  ranges. 

The  geological  character  varies  at  different  sides  of  the 
river.  The  north  side  consists  of  graywack^  and  slate ;  the 
sandstone  is  of  a  deep  red  and  coarse  structure ;  it  is  in 
parts  very  hard  and  difficult  to  be  worked,  but  varies  &om 
the  hardest  grit  to  clayey  rubble.  In  boring  the  tunnel  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  much  greater 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  working  this  than  was  expected. 
It  was  curious,  that  the  very  great  hardness  frequently  yield- 
'ed  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  atmosphere, — some  kinds, 
when  long  exposed,  becoming  totally  disintegrated.  This 
^raywacke  formation  extends  along  Glanmire.     An  isolated 
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limestone  strip,  about  two  miles  long,  is  found  at  Blarney, 
oontaining  bat  few  organic  remains.^ 

The  southern  hill  of  the  Lee  consists  of  limestone  of  the 
transition  series,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  a  band  varying 
in  width  from  five  miles  to  half  a  mile.  It  commences  east- 
erly at  Youghal  Bay,  occupies  the  smaller  islands  of  Cork 
harbour,  then  appears  at  the  peninsula  of  Blackrock,  and 
continues  to  keep  the  southern  bank  of  the  Lee  until  its 
junction  with  the  Bride,  when  it  leaves  the  former  river, 
and  keeping  to  both  sides  of  the  Bride  for  a  short  distance, 
ceases  at  the  left  bank,  but  continues  at  the  right  to  Castle- 
moipe  Castle,  fifteen  miles  irom  Cork.  This  is  flanked  by 
by  more  or  less  elevated  ridges  of  graywacke  and  slaty  rocks, 
with  which  it  interstratifies  at  their  confines.  The  angle 
in  which  the  strata  are  inclined  to  the  horizon  approaches 
at  times  near  the  vertical,  but  is  chiefly  between  70°  and  80°, 
dipping  to  the  south. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Cork  limestone  were  mostly 
determined  by  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  late  Mr  Samuel 
Wright  of  Cork,  aided  by  Mr  Sowerby.  He  derived  them 
from  the  quarries  of  Evergreen,  close  by  the  city,  and  Bal- 
linlough,  on  the  south  of  the  Lee.  Of  Invertebrata  there 
are  found ; — of  the  Crustacea,  some  undescribed  trilobites ;  of 
mollusca,  cephalopoda,  comprising  some  orthoceratites  and 
nautili ;  of  conchiferse,  various  species  of  products^  and  spi- 
rifersB,  also  some  polyparia  and  crinoidea.  Traces  of  Verte- 
brata  also  have  been  found.  Casts  of  the  vertebrae  of  fish  were 
discovered  by  Miller.  In  the  Blackrock  quarries  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  amethyst  have  been  dug  up.  Wavellite 
has  long  been  found  at  Tracton  Abbey,  a  few  miles  from  this 
city,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  London  mineralogi- 
cal  market ;  and,  during  the  last  year,  a  very  pure  silica, 
fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  choicest  porcelain,  has  been 
discovered  at  S.ostellan,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  difierence  of  the  soil  at  both  sides  of  the  river  was 
noticed  by  Smith.  ^'  The  north  side,''  he  says,  <'  being  coarse 
and  hilly,  is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  the  opposite,  which, 
beiDg  a  fine  limestone  soil,  afibrds  plentiful  crops  to  the  in- 
dustrious farmer.'  The  earth  of  the  north  side  is  mostly  a 
yellow,  gritty  mould,  which  requires  lime.  Clay  for  bricks 
and  potteries  is  found  in  abundance  near  Douglas,  two  miles 
from  Cork. 

^  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London^  Second  Series,  vol.  v. : 
"  On  the  Geological  Belationt  of  the  South  of  Ireland/'  hy  Thomas  Weaver, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

*  Smith's  Cork,  toI.  i.,  p.  354. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  the  numerous  valleys  which  lie 
parallel  to  the  hilly  ranges,  or  cross  them,  are  frequently 
overflowed,  forming  large  bogs.  In  the  basin  of  the  Lee,  to 
the  west  of  the  city,  a  vast  marshy  tract  exists^  extending  to 
the  very  margin  of  the  city,  and  in  winter,  when  much  rain 
has  fallen,  lying  submerged  for  days  and  even  weeks.  In  very- 
high  floods,  the  Dyke  Walk  and  houses  are  inundated.  Ano- 
ther of  these  large  boggy  tracts  extends  for  miles  between 
Blarney  and  Cork  ;  and  at  the  south  side  a  deep  and  almost 
impassable  morass,  called  the  Sallyphehane  bog,  reaches  from 
Evergreen  to  Douglas,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Bandon  Railway, 
in  forming  which  peculiar  engineering  ditficulties  were  expe- 
rienced from  the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil.  Besides  these 
fresh-water  marshy  tracts,  there  are  others  to  the  east  of  the 
city  partly  saline,  being  exposed  to  the  tides ;  to  them  be- 
longs the  ground  lately  reclaimed  from  the  river.  The  con- 
stant evaporation  from  these  large  humid  surfaces  must  keep 
up  a  peculiar  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Indeed,  the  city  of  Cork  has  obtained  a  degree  of  notoriety 
for  rain  much  more  than  it  deserves.  A  Cork  mist,  like  a 
Killarney  shower,  is  a  common  jest  with  travellers.  This 
charge  of  perpetual  humidity,  brought  against  the  climate, 
may  certainly  receive  some  countenance  from  the  miry  streets, 
w^hich  strike  female  tourists  with  dismay.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
a  question  as  yet  unsettled,  though  afi^ording  scope  every 
year  for  much  civic  eloquence,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
private  citizens,  or  of  the  ptiblic  commissioners,  to  keep  our 
trottoirs  clean.  ^ 

On  making  a  careful  examination  of  the  registry  of  the 
weather,  taken  at  the  Royal  Cork  Institution  by  Mr  John 
Humphreys,  the  Librarian,  I  find  that  the  average  annual  fall 
of  rain  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the  end  of  1852,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  pluviometer,  amounts  to  38*096  inches ;  this 
high  average  being  caused  by  the  six  years  from  1846  to 
1851,  both  inclusive,  in  which  it  rose  to  the  very  large  amount 
of  61*542  inches.  For  the  twelve  years  ending  in  1839,  the 
annual  average  did  not  exceed  34*212  inches.  The  extremes 
of  variation  are  very  great, — ^from  25*438  inches  in  the  year 
1844,  to  the  unprecedented  quantity  of  60*375  in  1848.  The 
difl^erence  of  rain,  in  inches,  between  the  -years  1845  and 
1846  is  very  remarkable,  there  being  an  increase  of  twenty 
inches  in  the  latter,  which  was  the  year  of  the  potato  blight; 
the  rains  in  1845  being  32*783,  and  in  1846,  52 -553  inches. 
From  1846  it  continued  to  increase  to  60  inches  in  1848, — 
a  period  in  the  annals  .of  this  country  terribly  distinguished 
for  famine  and  fever,  from  which  year  it  has  declined  to 
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37*653  in  1852» — affording  thus  a  rational  expectation  of  the 
return  of  the  seasons  to  their  ordinary  average.    It  is  curious, 
that  the  end  of  the  year  1852,  in  which  so  much  rain  fell  in 
other  places,  was  not  characterised  in  this  part  of  the  country 
by  an  amount  more  than  usual,  though  the  number  of  rainy 
days  was  considerable.     In  the  month  of  May  1844,  we  find 
the  least  monthly  amount  only  0*144  ;  and  in  December  1847, 
the  greatest,  being  16*171  inches;  in  January  1851,  14*561 
inches  fell.     In  dividing  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  by  the 
seasons,  we  find,  in  the  year  1852,  for  winter  (including  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February),  12*832  inches ; 
for  spring,  5*413;  for  summer,  8*030;  for  autumn,  11*372; 
the  quantity  of  rain  during  the  winter  season  is  rarely  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  annual  amount,  ahd  usually  ex- 
ceeds it ;  the  least  quantity  is  in  the  spring. 

In  calculating  the  fall  of  rain  in  Cork,  I  wish  to  state,  that 
the  Royal  Cork  Instittition,  where  it  was  estimated,  lies  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  in  the  flat  of  the  city,  and  the  rain- 
gauge  is  kept  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.     Recent  observations  have  elicited  the  curious  fact, 
that  nothing  is  more  variable  than  the  quantity  of  rain  fall- 
ing in  places  near  each  other  in  horizontal  distance,  but  of 
different  degrees  of  elevation,  local  causes  exercising  a  con- 
siderable influence.    This  variation  was  found  by  Colonel 
Portlock  to  exist  in  Cork.    In  an  interesting  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  Cuvierian  Society,  the  quantities  noted  at  the  Cork 
Institution  and  the  barracks,  in  the  year  1848,  were  respec- 
tively 48*613,  and  33*410  inches, — thus  making  the  amount 
which  fell  in  the  flat  of  the  city  one-third  greater  than  at  the 
barracks,  which  are  built  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  city,  but  less  than  half  a  mile  in  horizontal  distance. 
"  The  elevation  of  the  barracks  places  them,"  he  observes, 
'*  in  a  drier  stratum  of  air,  and  the  form  of  the  hill  on  which 
they  stand  allows  air  charged  with  moisture  to  spread  easily 
and  descend."     Whether  this  reasoning  be  founded  on  cor- 
rect principles,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  curious  that  a  conclu- 
sion opposite  to  it  is  arrived  at  by  Mr  Miller,  who  gives,  in 
a  paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1849, 
the  results  of  his  interesting  experiments  on  the  fall  of  rain 
at  various  heights  in  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.    His  theory  is,  that  the  degree  of  humidity 
increases  with  the  elevation,  arriving  at  its  maximum  at 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.^ 

^  Philosopliical  Tranaaciions,  toI.  czzziz.,  p.  73. 
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The  number  of  rainy  days  in  Cork  i%  not  so  great  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  annual  amount  of  rain.  In  the  re- 
gister kept  at  the  Cork  Institution,  the  fall  of  the  one-fiftieth 
part  of  an  inch  is  considered  to  constitute  a  rainy  day.  Of 
these  the  number  during  twelve  years»  from  1841  to  the  end 
of  1852,  gives  the  yearly  average  of  134,  which  is  less  than 
in  many  other  localities.  The  extremes  are  indeed  very  dis- 
tant,  varying  from  96  in  1843,  to  172  in  1848,  the  latter 
number  being  in  correspondence  with  the  large  amount  of 
over  60  inches  which  fell  in  that  year.  Distributed  amon^ 
the  seasona,  the  average  of  the  twelve  years  gives  for  winter, 
39  days ;  for  spring,  30 ;  for  summer,  29  ;  for  autumn,  36. 
The  maximum  monthly  number  of  wet  days  was  25  in  Jan- 
uary 1851 ;  the  minimum,  one  day  in  May  1844.  The  month 
of  January  afibrded  the  greatest  average  number  of  rainy 
days,  the  mean  of  twelve  years  beingfifteen  days.  The  months 
of  June  and  July  gave  the  minimum  of  about  nine  days.  The 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December  of  1852,  and 
January  of  this  year,  have  been  imprecedented  for  the  number 
of  rainy  days,  \^ich  amounted  to  80  in  the  four  months. 

But  though  the  mean  number  of  rainy  days  is  compa- 
ratively sanall,  the  amount  of  variable  weather  is  consider- 
able, there  beitig  an  average  of  70  days  in  which  showers, 
mistSy  or  foge  occur,  but  not  yielding  an  amount  of  water 
appreciable  by  the  rain-gauge.  Snow  is  rarely  seen  more 
frequently  than  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  in  the  month  of 
February  of  this  year,  When  Dublin  was  visited  by  such 
heavy  falls,  Cork  had  it  very  lightly.  Frost  occurs  about 
twentyrfour  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  average  of 
seven  years,  from  1846  to  1852  inclusive,  gave  but  twenty- 
four  nights,  in  which  the  self-registering  thermometer  de- 
scended to  32°,  or  below  it.  In  the  order  of  the  years,  the 
numbers  were  34  for  1846 ;  29  for  1847  ;  39  for  1848  ;  14 
for  1849 ;  24  for  1850 ;  19  for  1861 ;  and  10  for  1852.  Hail 
rarely  falls  more  frequently  than  five  or  six  times  in  the 
year ;  on  May  9,  1851,  hailstones  fell  equal  in  diamieter  to 
the  /^ths  of  an  inch ;  but  this  storm  was  general  in  Ireland, 
having  done  great  mischief  in  Dublin.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning sometimes  happen  but  once,  seldom  more  frequently 
than  four  times  in  the  year.  Meteoric  phenomena  are  very 
unusual ;  a  note  in  the  registry  on  September  4, 1851,  states 
that  a  funnel-shaped  cloud,  like  a  waterspout,  approached  at 
12  o'clock  at  noon  very  near  the  ground,  rain  following  two 
hours  after.  We  possess  little  information  of  any  exactness 
upon  the  state  of  the  climate  before  our  own  time.  In  Dr 
Roger's  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  Diseases  of  the  City  of  Cork, 
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pabUflhed  in  1734,  we  find  some  tables  of  the  weather,  but. 
too  loosely  noted  to  be  much  depended  on.  For  twelve 
months  from  1st  May  1721  to  80th  April  1722,  his  observa- 
tions were  the  following : — ^Rain,  80  days  ;  mist  and  showery, 
119 ;  fair,  139  ;  snow,  4 ;  hail,  3 ;  days  not  given,  20.^ 

The  variability  of  the  atmosphere  in  density  is  such  as  may 
be  expected  in  so  changeable  a  climate.  Tlie  results  of  the 
barometric  tables  for  the  seven  years  between  1st  January 
1845  and  Slst  December  1851,  are  the  following: — The 
iiighest  point  of  elevation  which  the  barometer  reached  in 
that  period  was  on  February  11, 1848,  when  it  rose  to  30^ 
88';  ^e  lowest  point  of  depression  for  the  same  period  was 
on  January  15,  1851,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  28  61' ;  thus 
giving  for  the  seven  years  an  absolute  range  of  2°  27'.  The 
mean  of  the  absolute  maximums  of  each  of  the  seven  years 
was  30°  60^ ;  the  mean  of  their  absolute  minimums  was  28° 
7r,  yielding  thus  a  mean  absolute  range  of  V  89^,  and  differ- 
ing by  38'  from  the  total  absolute.  The  mean  of  the  highest 
monthly  pressure  for  seven  years  was  30*37°,  the  mean  of 
the  lowest,  29*27° ;  the  mean  annual  pressure,  29*85°.  The 
monthly  range  for  seven  years  gave  for  January  an  interval 
of  1°  33'  between  its  highest  and  lowest  points ;  for  February, 
117°;  March,  1*33";  April,  1*13°;  May,  1*07°;  June,  0  94^; 
July, 0*86°;  August, 081° ;  September,  1*18° ;  October,  1*24°; 
November,  1*43° ;  December,  1*41°.  We  find  thus,  that  the 
months  of  November  and  December  afford  the  greatest  range, 
while  those  of  July  and  August  afford  the  least.  The  mean 
of  ^e  whole  is  1*16°.  The  time  when  the  pressure  was 
greatest  occurred  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  the 
times  of  least  pressure  at  variable  periods  in  the  same  sea- 
sons, the  extremes  approximating  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  particular  winds  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  climatic  descriptions,  especially  in  their 
bearing  on  health  and  disease.  In  examining  the  registry, 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  westerly  winds  over  the  east- 
erly is  remarkable.  I  have  computed  the  duration  of  each 
wind  for  nine  years, — ^viz.  from  1844  to  1852,  both  inclusive, 
and  have  found  that  the  average  annual  constancy  of  each  at 
a  given  period  of  the  day  was  the  following,  taken  in  order 
of  frequency : — The  north-west,  the  most  constant,  blew  for 
75  days  ;  the  west,  for  72  ;  south-west,  63 ;  south-east,  37  ; 
north,  32  ;  east,  30  ;  north-east,  28  ;  south,  27.  As  to  the 
prevailing  wind  of  each  month  it  is  very  variable.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  the  north-west,  west,  and 

1  fistay  on  the  Epidemic  Diseases  of  Cork,  by  J.  Rogers,  M.D. 
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south-west,  contend  for  predominance,  the  former  more  fre- 
quently recurring  than  the  others.  In  March  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  north-west  blows  for  a  continuance,  but  it 
is  varied  by  a  run  of  easterly  and  north*  easterly  gales,  these 
occasionally,  but  not  always,  being  the  prevailing  winds.  In 
April  the  north-west  blows  for  about  seven  days,  the  east  and 
south-east  sometimes  taking  the  lead,  and  more  rarely  the 
westerly.  In  May  the  south-west  prevails,  but  in  some  years, 
biting  easterly  gales  occur.  In  June  and  July  the  south- 
west and  west  are  the  chief,  the  latter  blowing  about  eight 
days.  In  August  we  again  meet  the  north-west,  diversified 
with  the  west  and  south-west  In  September  the  easterly 
breezes  again  make  their  appearance,  the  three  points  of 
east,  north-east,  and  south-east,  often  occupying  more  than 
half  the  month.  In  October  the  prevalence  is  disputed  by 
the  easterly  points  and  the  north-west,  but  the  latter  is  the 
more  usual.  In  November  the  westerly  winds  blow  fre- 
quently, but  sometimes  in  this  month,  and  in  December, 
northerly  winds  blow  for  several  days  in  succession  ;  the 
north-west  is  usually  the  chief.  The  south  wind  is  the  least 
frequent  of  all  our  winds,  seldom  blowing  in  any  month  more 
than  four  or  five  times,  and  preferring,  contrary  to  what  is 
popularly  supposed,  the  colder  to  the  warmer  seasons.  • 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Cork  for  the  three  last 
years  amounts  to  51*5° ;  distributed  among  the  seasons,  we 
have  for  winter  a  mean  of  42'4® ;  for  spring,  60*6° ;  for  sum- 
mer, 62-3°,  and  for  autumn,  50*5°.    The  mean  temperature  of 
each  month  is  as  follows  : — January,  40*2° ;  February,  44*3®  ; 
March,  46-3°;  April,  51-3°;  May,  553°;  June,  61-3°;  July, 
63  8°;  August,  62";  September,  58-6°;  October,  502°;  No- 
vember, 43° ;  December,  42*8°.     The  diflference  of  the  meati 
temperature  of  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  is  19'9®,  and 
of  January  and  July,  the  coldest  and  warmest  month,  is  23*6°. 
The  difference  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  successive  sea- 
sons is,  of  winter  and  spring,  8*2°;  of  spring  and  summer, 
11*7°;  of  summer  and  autumn,  11'8°  ;  and  of  autumn  and 
winter,  8*1°;  shewing  that  the  transition  from  the  extremes 
of  temperature  is  gradual  and  not  sudden.     This  is  still  fur- 
ther shewn  by  the  difference  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
successive  months.     Thus,  between  January  and  February 
we  have  a  difference  of  4*1°;  between  February  and  March, 
of  2° ;  March  and  April,  5° ;  April  and  May,  5° ;  May  and 
June,  6°;  June  and  July,  2*5° ;  July  and  August,  1*8° ;  Au- 
gust and  September,  3*4° ;  September  and  October,  8'4° ; 
October  and  November,  7*2° ;  November  and  December,  0*2°. 
Here  the  maximum  differences  are  at  the.  period  of  transition 
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of  spring  to  summer,  and  the  months  of  autumn.  The  mean 
monthly  range  for  three  years  gives  us  27°  as  the  interval  in 
January,  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
of  53°  and  26°;  in  February,  21°,  between  the  extremes  of 
55°  and  34°  ;  in  March,  21%  between  57°  and  36° ;  in  April, 
28°,  between  64°  and  38° ;  May,  31°,  between  71°  and  40° ; 
June  26°,  between  75°  and  49° ;  July,  28°,  between  78°  and 
50°;  August,  28°,  between  76°  and  48°;  September,  24°,  be- 
tween 72°  and  48° ;  October,  28°,  between  64°  and  36° ;  No- 
rember,  22°,  between  59°  and  37° ;  December,  27°,  between 
66"  and  29^ 

The  absolute  range  of  the  thermometer  must  be  greater 
in  pr(^ortion  to  the  length  of  the  period  examined  up  to  cer- 
tain limits,  but,  estimating  it  during  seven  years,  we  can 
fairly  conclude  that  we  have  very  nearly  reached  the  highest 
and  lowest  extremes  which  the  mercury  undergoes  in  this 
part  of  Ireland.  The  extremes,  as  given  by  the  self-regis- 
tering thermometer,  were,  for  the  highest  degree,  84°  on  14th 
June  1846,  and  the  lowest,  20°  on  17th  January  1860 ;  thus 
giving  an  absolute  range  of  64°.  This  range  does  not,  how- 
ever, occur  in  any  one  year.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1850, 
with  its  lowest  extreme  of  20°,  the  absolute  range  was  59° ; 
in  1851  the  range  was  64° ;  and  in  1862  it  was  63°.  Thus 
it  would  not  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  this  subject  to  judge 
by  60  small  a  period  as  three  years. 

The  daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  several  months, 
for  the  twenty-four  hours,  gives  for  January  the  maximum 
variation  of  21°,  and  the  minimum  of  7° ;  for  February,  19° 
and  4° ;  for  March,  20°  and  6° ;  for  April,  26°  and  7° :  May, 
27°  and  12°  ;  June,  22°  and  11° ;  July,  23°  and  8° ;  August. 
20"  and  10° ;  September,  22°  and  8° ;  October,  19°  and  6° ; 
November,  23°  and  6° ;  and  December,  18°  and  6°. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  country  is  to  be  received  as 
evidence  of  its  climate,  and  the  effects  of  the  open  air  on 
vegetation,  especially  on  that  of  the  less  hardy  species  of 
plants,  allow  us  to  form  probable  conclusions  as  to  its  influ- 
ence on  animal  life  and  comfort.  The  aspect  of  our  fields 
and  gardens  testifies  amply  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  of 
the  south  of  Ireland.  If  our  fields  are  less  luxuriant  in  siun- 
mer  than  in  less  equable  climates,  they  are  in  winter  clothed 
with  a  perpetual  green.  The  myrtle  thrives  in  the  open 
air  with  us  almost  as  freely  as  in  Portugal ;  though  we  are 
told  by  Meyen,^  "  that  it  perishes  when  so  exposed  in  Ber- 
lin," which  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cork.     The 

^  Geography  of  Plants,  by  F.  J.  Meyeu,  W.D.,  Profeesor  of  Botany  in  the 
UniTersiiy  of  Berlin.     Kay  Society,  p.  13. 
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moisture  of  our  climate,  and  the  constant  presence  of  clouds, 
prevent  the  atmosphere  from  being  so  much  heated  in  the 
day,  and  cooled  in  the  night,  as  in  the  drier  and  more  trans- 
parent air  of  inland  countries,  thus  affording  a  more  equa- 
ble temperature.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  physiognomy  of  a  country  depends  not  merely  on  con- 
ditions of  climate,  such  as  winds,  heat,  moisture,  and  the 
like,  but  on  artificial  culture  ;  and  the  higher  degree  of  cul- 
tivation usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  larger  cities,  if  not 
allowed  for,  might  mislead  us.  We  have  surer  data  to  pro- 
ceed on  in  the  bloom  of  our  gardens,  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  our  indigenous  plants.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find 
a  winter  so  severe  with  us  as  not  to  provide  a  bouquet  for  the 
florist ;  and  one  of  our  local  celebrities^  presented  the  Cork 
Cuvierian  Society  with  a  December  wreath  of  forty-seven 
flowers,  culled  from  his  parterre,  grown,  with  little  protec- 
tion, in  the  open  air,  and  many  of  them  regarded  as  tender 
plants  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  north  of  Munster.  With  re- 
spect to  our  indigenous  botany,  I  refer,  with  much  pleasure, 
to  the  Flora  of  Cork,  published  by  Dr  Power.*  According 
to  his  catalogue,  the  number  of  plants  in  the  county  of  Cork 
amounts  to  1820 ;  of  which  885  are  phadnogamic,  and  935 
eryptogamic.  This  list  has  been  much  extended  since  its 
publication  in  1845,  and  patient  research  would  doubt- 
less extend  it  still  more.  It  is  still  below  the  number  found 
in  higher  latitudes,  Denmark  having  1034  phseaogamous, 
and  2300  eryptogamic  plants.^  The  great  majority  of  our 
plants  are  to  be  found  in  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  £rom 
this  cily.  The  Nymphe&a  adorns  the  still  waters  of  the  far- 
famed  Blarney  Lake,  with  its  spreading  leaves  and  beauti- 
ful white  flowers  just  rising  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  Pinguieula  grandiflora  is  found  near  the  city.  The 
Trichomanes  speciosum^  the  elegant  Bristle  fern,  has  been 
met  along  the  Lee,  that  classic  ground  of  the  botanist.  Among 
the  ''  plantse  rariores"  may  be  mentioned,  the  Medieago 
maculatay  Trifolium  arvense^  Diantims  deltoideSy  &c. ;  but 
it  would  occupy  us  too  much  to  give  any  further  illustra- 
tions. 

Any  thorough  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  state  of  Cork 
should  embrace  a  number  of  considerations.  We  must  pre- 
mise that  this  city  was  formerly  the  great  depot  of  the  navy 

^  Botanical  niustrations  of  Climate,  a  paper  read  before  the  Cork  Cuvierian 
Society,  by  Alderman  Dowden. 

^  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  County  of  Cork,  by  Drs  Harvey  and  Power,  and 
Mr  John  Humphreys. 

3  Meyen,  p.  3. 
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proFi'sion  trade,  and  though  Bomething  is  still  done  in  this 
liDe,  the  adversity  with  which  the  whole  country  has  heen 
oyen^helmed,  and  the  many  rivals  which  free  trade  has  en- 
conraged,  have  rendered  it  no  longer  her  staple  export.    In 
the  north  outlets  of  the  city  were  situated  the  abattoirs,  and 
the  ill  consequences  to  health  resulting  from  these  slaughter- 
hooses  have  been  often  deprecated.     The  lanes  and  alleys 
along  the  old  Blarney  road  were  and  are  still  the  depositories 
of  the  o£Pal  in  every  state  of  putrefaction,  and  the  hand  of  re- 
form  is  yet  anraised  to  abate  this  Augean  nuisance.    Hence, 
though  this  suburb  is  delightfully  situated  for  health  and 
enjoyment,  it  is  disgraced  by  every  species  of  contamination  ; 
and  whatever  progress  the  rest  of  the  city  may  have  made, 
this  portion  continues, — as  it  was  described  by  Dr  Rogers  in 
1720, — ^nneleansed,  and  by  consequence  unhealthy.    In  every 
epidemic  we  find  it  severely  visited,  and  in  the  late  fatal  epi* 
demic  fever  it  supplied  the  hospitals  with  most  of  their  pa- 
tients. 

Another  impediment  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  measures 
arises  from  the  influx  of  peasants  from  the  rural  districts  re- 
sorting to  the  city  for  relief,  or  for  emigration.  The  latter 
classes  of  persons  coming  to  Cork  for  embarkation,  and  hav- 
ing little  surplus  money,  flock  into  the  cheap  lodging-houses, 
already  centres  of  contagious  disease,  and  thus  spread  the 
evil.  No  limit  can  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  owners  of  these 
miserable  abodes.  Some  of  them  are  cellars,  with  no  possi- 
ble ventilation ;  while  in  others,  more  favourably  circum- 
stanced, the  crowding  together  of  numbers  in  a  space  vastly 
disproportioned,  produces  like  dangerous  effects  to  health. 
Hence  these  houses  have  been  long  notorious  as  dens  of 
moral  and  physical  disease,  and  the  public  voice  has  often 
called,  but  with  little  effect,  for  a  remedy.  Whether  the 
liew  Lodging-house  Act  will  meet  the  evil,  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Another  cause,  promoting  an  insalubrious  state  of  the  city, 
is  found  in  the  intra-urban  interments.  The  graveyards  of 
the  churches  are  of  very  limited  space,  and,  being  nearly  all 
situated  in  the  centre  of  poor  and  populous  parts  of  the  city, 
they  cannot  but  exercise  an  injurious  influence.  One  of  the 
chief  medical  establishments  of  the  city,  the  North  Infirmary, 
is  built  on  the  skirts  of  a  graveyard,  and,  independently  of 
the  depressing  effects  naturally  arising  from  the  associations 
of  such  a  place  on  the  imaginations  of  the  sick,  a  still  greater 
evil  arises  from  the  malarious  influence  resulting  from  the 
continual  dredging  up  the  unctuous  soil  for  fresh  interments. 
This  was  found  so  great  a  nuisance  during  the  late  fever 
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epidemic,  that  the  General  Board  of  Health  bad  to  command 
the  graveyard  to  be  closed  against  new  burials.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Tested  rights  of  individuals,  and  the  want, 
though  urgent,  of  a  suitable  cemetery  without  the  city,  pre- 
vent the  redress  of  this  grievance. 

In  one  essential  article  of  health,  good  water^  a  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  of  late  years.  The  waters  of  the  Lee, 
brackish  from  the  tide,  were  formerly  in  use  among  the  poor, 
and  caused  various  abdominal  diseases.  Public  fountains 
have  been  lately  constructed  in  all  the  populous  districts,  af- 
fording a  sufficient  supply.  The  water  used  by  the  more 
affluent  citizens  is  pai*ticularly  free  from  impurity.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  pipe-water  made  by  Professor  Davy,  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  yielded  only  7*20  grains  of  solid  matter  in 
the  imperial  gallon,  being  in  the  proportion  of  ^^^^ ^  to  the 
whole,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron, 
but  in  quantity  so  small  as  not  to  interfere  with  common  use. 
When  we  compare  this  amount  with  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  in  the  water  supplied  to  London,  the  purest  of  which 
contains  ISi  grains,  or  double  the  amount,  we  have  reason 
to  be  content  with  our  local  superiority  in  this  important 
auxiliary  to  health. 

Before  speaking  of  the  endemic  diseases  of  Cork,  we  may 
say  a  few  words  on  the  epidemics  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  visited  the  city.  A  general  history  of  epidemics  is  still 
a  desideratum  in  medical  literature ;  but  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London  promises  to 
do  much  in  this  wide  field.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  old  annalists,  such  contagious  maladies  as  were 
rapid  and  deadly  in  their  effects  were  called  "  plagues,"  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  our  western  isles  to  be  more  frequently 
visited  by  oriental  pestilences  than  is  at  all  probable.  The 
earliest  of  these  epochs  is  the  year  548^,  when  we  are  told 
that  "  Munster  was  afflicted  with  a  great  plague."  Whether 
this  was  the  terrible  pestilence  which  depopulated  the  earth 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  542,  lasting  for  fifty-two  years, 
and  so  graphically  described  by  Gibbon,^  we  cannot  say. 
The  years  664  and  685  witnessed  also  fatal  plagues.  Recur- 
rences of  these  pestilences  are  chronicled  as  occurring  in 
1348,  1361, 1370,  and  1383.  These  dates  correspond  with 
the  four  great  epidemics  of  the  ''  Black  Death,"  that  terrible 
pestilence  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  desolated  the 
known  world.     '*  Ireland,"  says  Hecker,  "  was  much  less 

*■  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  U.,  cap,  uvii. 

^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  zlili. 
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heavily  visited  thanEngland."^  The  next  epidemic  pestilence 
noticed  in  our  annals,  occurred 'in  1504;  but  whether  this 
was  the  petechial  fever  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  began 
to  attract  notice  in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
1528  we  find  it  recorded  that  "  a  malignant  disease,  called 
the  sweating  sickness,  raged  in  Cork/'^  We  may  take  the 
opportunity  here  of  correcting  an  error  into  which  Hecker 
falls,  in  stating  that  this'  hidrotic  disease  "  did  not  ejctend 
westward  to  Ireland.'*'  In  the  British  Isles,  he  observeSr 
neither  Irish  nor  Scotch  suffered ;  and  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain it  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  English  constitution,  or 
"  their  gluttony  and  rude  mode  of  life  !"*  He  concludes 
hastily  that  historians  are  silent  about  the  extension  of  so 
calamitous  an  event  to  Ireland. 

In  the  years  1535,  1547,  and  1607,  dreadful  visitations  of 
pestilences  are  recorded,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  can  form 
no  idea.  In  1650,  plague  is  again  noted,  probably  the  epi- 
demic dysentery,  so  fatal  during  Cromwell's  visit  to  Ireland. 
From  this  to  1708  we  have  no  account  of  any  epidemic  ;  but 
the  last  date,  and  that  of  1718,  are  assigned  by  Dr  Rogers, 
in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Cork,  as  remarkable  for  typhus 
fever  and  malignant  dysentery.  The  same  author  cites  1731 
as  a  fatal  year  from  smallpox,  and  1740-41  from  fever  and 
dysentery.  The  years  1762  and  1782  were  notable  for  a  wide- 
spread and  fatal  epidemic  of  influenza.  The  last  year  of  the 
past  century  was  a  famine  year,  and  the  present  century 
opened  disastrously  with  famine,  and  its  not  uncommon  se- 
quela, typhus  fever.  Over  4000  persons,  writes  Dr  Milner 
Barry,*  were  attacked  in  Cork,  of  the  poor ;  so  that,  in  1802, 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  open  a  district  fever  hospital  in 
the  city. 

In  1803  another  very  severe  outbreak  of  influenza  occurred, 
9id  in  1810  contagious  fever  became  again  general ;  great 
destitution  existing  among  the  poor.  This  returned,  in  1814, 
in  a  mitigated  form  ;  but  a  scanty  harvest  occurring  in  1816, 
typhus  broke  out  the  following  year,  and  over  8000  cases 
of  it  were  met  with  in  Cork  and  its  vicinity.®  This  epidemic 
prevailed  all  over  Ireland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  in  1818,  a  Bill  passed  the  Legislature  to  establish  Fe- 
ver Hospitals  in  Ireland.     In  1822  and  1826,  a  return  of 

^  Hecker'g  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Sydenham  Society  Ed.,  p.  27. 

«  Vide  Smith's  Cork,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

^  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Sydenham  Society  Ed.,  p.  247. 

*  Ihid.,  page  294. 

^  Report  of  Cork  Fever  Hospital,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Joarnal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  117. 

•  Practical  Observations  on  Typhus  Fever,  by  A.  Callanan,  M.D. 
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fever  took^  place  in  Cork,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  has  been  described  by  the  able  pen  of  Dr  Graves.^  In 
1832  a  new  pestilence  visited  ns  in  the  form  of  that  fearful 
epidemic,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  its  slow  but  certain  progress 
through  the  world.  In  1837,  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  uni- 
versal epidemics  of  intluenza  within  our  memories  occurred, 
followed  the  next  year  by  an  outburst  of  fever.  In  1841  and 
1842,  a  violent  epizootic  swept  off  thousands  of  cattle ;  and 
in  1846  and  1847  occurred  that  fatal  period  in  our  history, 
when,  to  the  miseries  of  want  and  despair,  from  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  were  added  the  ravages  of  a  widely  dif- 
fused and  mortal  epidemic  of  typhus  fever.  In  March  1849, 
we  were  again  visited  by  the  cholera.  But  since  this  period 
our  country  shews  some  sign  of  recovery  from  her  almost 
exhausted  vitality,  and  general  health  and  public  prosperity 
seem  settling  on  a  more  stable  foundation. 

Such  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  chief  epidemics  occurring 
in  the  city  of  Cork  from  the  earliest  record  to  the  present 
time  ;  and  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  where  these 
terrible  national  scourges  commit  such  havoc  as  in  ours, 
from  the  improvident  recklessness  of  the  people.  The  cele- 
brated historian,  Niebuhr,  has  alluded,  with  his  usual  acu- 
men, to  the  singular  influence  which  fatal  epidemics  exercise 
over  the  character  of  nations,  w^hole  periods  of  history  being 
explained  by  their  appearance  or  disappearance.  All  great 
epochs  of  moral  degradation  are  connected,  according  to  him, 
with  great  epidemics.  In  the  succeeding  generation  every 
thing  perishes,  and  barbarism  returns.  His  observations 
have  much  truth,  for  when  men  get  reckless  of  life  they  care 
little  for  the  means  of  preserving  it ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fear  of  death  absorbs  all  the  thoughts,  the  frame- 
work of  society  is  broken.  To  trace  the  effects  of  these  epi- 
demics in  our  own  countrymen  would  afford  a  painful  inter- 
est. Ireland,  in  the  late  epidemic,  seemed  like  some  "  city 
of  the  plague"  in  the  middle  ages.  Terror  was  in  every 
breast,  the  dark  robe  of  mourning  was  seen  in  every  family, 
and  country  districts,  once  populous,  now  appalled  the  heart 
by  their  loneliness.  Hordes  of  human  beings,  enfeebled  by 
sickness  and  attenuated  by  want,  rushed  into  cities  for  an 
asylum,  meeting  their  fate  with  a  resignation  like  the  apathy 
of  despair. 

T  \®rv^'?  Clinical  Lectures,  edited  by  Neligan,  vol.  i.  Lecture  vii.  The 
Irish  School  of  Medicine  has,  alas!  to  deplore  the  recent  lo«8  of  this  accom- 
plished physicmn,  one  of  its  brightest  luminajies.  "  Quando  ullum  inveniet 
parem  ?  ' 
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Of  endemic  diseases  we  may  begin  with  Fever,  as  always 
lurking  in  this  city,  liable  to  be  drawn  out  on  any  violation 
of  the  laws  regulating  health.  It  would  almost  appear  that 
the  Irish  constitution  has  a  greater  afl&nity  for  fever  than 
that  of  other  nations,  as  no  sanitary  measures  can  wholly 
extinguish  this  disease,  which  smoulders  on  until  some  spark 
kmdles  it  into  a  flame.  It  follows  the  Irish  labourer  even 
to  other  countries,  and  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  trace  their 
fevers  to  the  quarters  of  the  Irish,  and  cast  on  them  the 
stigma  of  originating  the  disease.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
most  of  the  stimuli  which  quicken  the  seeds  of  fever  exist 
among  the  lower  classes  of  Irish, — deficient  and  bad  food, 
intemperate  habits,  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
effluvia  accumulated  from  numbers  herding  together,  like 
gregarious  animals,  in  ill-ventilated  dwellings.  These 
hurtful  habits  the  Irishman  does  not  leave  behind  him  when 
he  emigrates.  The  evil  effects  of  over-crowding  were  fatally 
evident  from  the  pressure  on  the  different  workhouses  dur- 
ing the  famine,  shewing  that,  of  all  the  auxiliaries  to  health, 
pure  air  is  that  which  can  be  least  neglected  with  impunity. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  due  precautions  be  taken,  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  of  congre- 
gating hundreds  of  young  females  in  industrial  establish- 
ments, where  confined  space  and  a  not  healthy  occupation 
are  combined,  will  lead  to  evils  which  are  likely  to  lessen 
the  utility  of  these  institutions. 

Among  diseases  which  appear  to  travel  in  cycles.  Inter- 
mittent Fever  may  be  included.  It  was,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  marshy  nature  of  the  district  about  Cork,  at  one 
time  one  of  our  most  common  affections,  and  "  the  fever  and 
ague"  were  as  familiar  words  in  this  city  as  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  curious  that,  without  any  obvious 
cause,  this  disease,  for  a  number  of  years,  totally  disap- 
peared among  us,  so  that  during  my  connection  with  the 
North  Infirmary,  as  physician,  the  only  instances  I  witnessed 
for  more  than  ten  years,  occurred  among  sailors  coming  to 
this  port  in  corn  vessels  from  Galatz,  and  other  places  along 
the  Danube ;  and  some  of  our  medical  pupils  passed  tbeir 
noviciate  without  witnessing  a  case  of  the  disease.  The 
first  indications  of  its  return  were  seen  in  March  1850  ;  but 
the  persons  attacked  were  from  particular  localities.  It  con- 
tinued till  July  and  August,  when  it  disappeared  until  the 
March  of  the  following  year.  Males  were  much  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  females.  No  age  escaped,  from  the 
infant  at  the  breast  to  the  threescore  and  ten,  but  chiefly  it 
seized  on  persons  in  the  prime  of  life.     Some  of  the  cases 
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came  from  the  high  and  dry  groands  and  the  sandstone  for- 
mations, such  as  the  Fair  Hill ;  others  from  the  humid  aoil 
and  limestone  of  Evergreen  and  Blackrock. 

Many  of  the  lanes  in  the  suburbs  had  it,  and  persons  re- 
siding along  the  river  quays  did  not  escape,  though  it  was 
capricious  in  its  selections.  In  the  Cork  Union  Workhouse, 
situated  near  a  bog,  a  number  of  cases  occurred,  and  the 
districts  of  Killeen,  Whitechurch,  and  BallincoUig,  were 
largely  attacked.  The  type  was  chiefly  tertian  ;  some  cases 
of  quotidian  were  met;  quartan  was  rare.  It  was  very 
amenable  to  quina ;  but  unless  the  remedy  was  long  con- 
tinued, the  disease  relapsed. 

Another  disease,  once  frequent  in  Cork,  then  disappear- 
ing almost  totally,  and  lately  returning  with  great  severity, 
is  Dysentery.     In  our  annals,  dysentery  held  the  second 
place  for  fatality  among  the  "  leaguer  sicknesses**  of  Ireland. 
In  1796  it  committed  gi*eat  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  quartered  in  Cork ;  it  was  an  autumnal  disease, 
and  followed  generally  in  the  wake  of  fever.     It  continued 
for  a  few  years  after  ;  but  the  next  account  of  it,  as  an  epi- 
demic, is  to  be  found  in  Dr  Cheyne's  valuable  paper  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports.^     According  to  the  late  Dr  Milner 
Barry,  of  this  city,  it  occurred  among  the  poor  chiefly  after  a 
wet  summer,  and  carried  ofi'  one  in  every  three  attacked.    It 
was  supposed  by  Dr  Barry  to  have  been  caused  by  bad  water; 
and  he  states  that  in  the  old  Cork  Barracks  the  troops  had 
been  supplied  with  brackish  water  from  the  Lee,  and  were 
attacked  with  dysentery,  but  Surgeon  Bell  had  a  supply  of 
pure  spring  water  brought  to  the  Barracks,  which  caused  the 
disease  to  disappear.   The  decline  of  dysentery  in  Cork  was, 
perhaps,  too  hastily  concluded  by  Dr  Barry  to  be  due  to  the 
erection  of  public  fountains,  and  a  better  supply  of  good 
water.     It  certainly  so  far  declined,  that  for  a  number  of 
years  it  had  scarcely  an  existence  in  the  city.     In  a  statisti- 
cal report  of  the  diseases  admitted  into  the  North  Infirmary, 
during  five  years  from  1838  to  1843,  which  I  drew  up  for  the 
Medical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  its  Cork  meet- 
ing, I  found  that  but  seven  cases  of  this  diseases  had  been 
received  into  the  hospital.^     But  the  potato  failure  in  1846 
and  1847  brought  back  the  disease  in  all  its  virulence,  and 
in  a  highly  contagious  form,  being  united  with  continued 
fever.     Since  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic,  dysentery  has 
remained  in   this  city  as  an  endemic,  though,  as  we  have 

1  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii,  p.  11. 

^  Heport  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  1843, 
p.  84. 
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seeo,  the  want  of  good  water  is  no  longer  a  cause.   The  diet- 
ary of  workhouses  has  certainly  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
disease,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  death  in  these  in- 
stitutions, chiefly  among  the  very  young,  and  the  aged  and 
infirm.     Of  1101  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  Cork  Union 
Workhouse,  frona  February  1852  to  February  1853,  131,  or 
ODe-Dinth,  were  caused  by  dysentery,  besides  those  cases 
where  it  complicated  and  hastened  the  issue  of  other  diseases. 
Bat  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  all  these  persons 
were  first  attacked  while  in  the  workhouse  ;  a  great  number 
were  brought  in  from  the  electoral  districts  in  a  hopeless 
state.    The  change  of  diet  has  been  too  sudden  and  too  ab- 
solute for  the  poor ;  they  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Indian  meal  for  food,  and  have  not  the  means  of 
cooking  it  properly.     Besides,  they  are  obliged  to  use  an  ar- 
ticle of  inferior  quality. 

Another  disease  resuscitated  after  the  potato  failure  was 
Scurvy.  The  disease  of  higher  latitudes  had  become  almost 
unknown  until  the  year  1847 ;  the  only  cases  in  our  hospi- 
tals being  of  sea  scurvy  among  sailors,  chiefly  of  guano  ves- 
sels, the  continued  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  in 
these  ships  appearing  to  act  as  a  determining  cause.  We 
could  assign  no  obvious  cause  for  the  epidemic  of  land  scurvy; 
in  some  the  excessive  use  of  tea  or  coflFee  was  assigned  by 
^em,  but  this  is  no  rare  abuse.  It  prevailed  very  much  in 
ithe  workhouse,  and  attacked  females  more  than  males, — 
individuals,  moreover,  frequently  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
strength.  The  gums  were  generally  first  affected,  and  then 
stifiness  of  the  joints  came  on,  and  pains  of  the  legs,  and  the 
symptoms  declined  in  the  same  order.  This  disease  has  been 
80  well  described  by  the  late  Dr  Curran,  in  this  Journal,^ 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  observations.  The  epi- 
demic passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  has  not  since 
I'eturned. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  cata- 
logue, as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Of  these,  bron- 
chitis senilis  and  phthisis  are  the  most  important.  The  re- 
sults of  hospital  experience  afford  ample  proof  that  the  latter 
of  these  diseases  is  not  constant  in  its  prevalence,  but  of  an 
intercurrent  character,  long  periods  sometimes  occurring 
which  are  comparatively  free  from  it.  Our  cases  of  very 
acute  phthisis  are  rare,  the  disease  seeming  very  much  pro- 
longed with  us,  especially  among  the  higher  classes,  who  can 
guard  against  undue   exposure  to  weather.     Of  the  1101 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  K.  S.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  S5, 
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deaths  from  all  diseases  in  the  workhouse,  daring  the  past 
year,  57  were  from  consumption. 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  workhouses  would  form  an  inte- 
resting inquiry.  In  every  epidemic  the  first  cases  usually  oc- 
cur there,  so  that  the  physicians  of  these  institutions  can  see 
before  others  the  coming  storm.  Some  diseases  may  be  called 
indigenous, — such  is  that  fruitful  cause  of  death  which  is 
called  in  workhouses  the  house-decline^ — a  kind  of  cachexia 
nosocomiensis, — in  which  the  patient,  chiefly  a  child,  droops 
day  by  day,  with  no  pain,  no  expression  of  regret  or  repin- 
ing, and  but  little  evident  disease.  Another  of  these  diseases 
i»  purulent  ophtlialmia,  which  commits  terrible  havoc  among 
all  ages,  but  chiefly  the  young,  running  its  course  with  great 
rapidity.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  end  of  spring  and  the  sum- 
mer, and  seems  more  closely  connected  with  foul  air  in  heated 
wards  than  with  other  causes, — ablutions  with  impure  water 
also  help  to  produce  it.  In  some  cases  it  could  be  traced  to 
lime  rubbed  to  the  eyes,  or  thfe  juice  of  the  euphorbia  helio- 
scopia  dropped  into  them,  by  children  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
sent  to  an  auxiliary  workhouse  away  from  their  mothers. 

Of  diseases  rarely/  met  with  in  Cork  may  be  mentioned 
calculus  of  the  urinary  bladder.  Very  feiV  cases  of  this  di- 
sease present  themselves  at  the  hospi^ls,  though  the  opera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  have  been  very  successful. 
Bronchocele  is  another  unfrequent  disease,  considering  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  country.  Colica  pictorum  is  a  disease 
almost  unknown.  I  recollect  of  but  one  case  of  wrist-drop 
from  this  cause.  Delirium  tremens  has  declined  with  us  of 
late  years,  though  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  has  abated.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  tem- 
perance societies  are  in  full  operation,  outbreaks  of  this  di- 
sease are  met,  which  are  unusual  at  ordinary  times.  The 
drunkard  then  throws  off  all  shame,  and  drinks  deep  rather 
than  taste  not.  The  chief  advantage  of  these  societies  seems 
to  be,  that  they  have  struck  at  that  monstrous  evil  which  pre- 
vailed formerly  among  all  classes  of  society  in  Ireland,  which 
made  drinking  to  excess  a  popular  and  venial  indulgence.  It 
is  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  Irish  character  that,  under  the 
late  pressing  evils  of  destitution  and  sickness,  suicide  has 
been  so  rare.  The  unhappy  outcast  has  lain  down  in  the 
streets  or  fields  to  die,  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate,  but  never 
seeking  to  hasten  it.  The  sense  of  injury,  much  more  than 
the  feeling  of  privation,  hurries  on  the  Irish  peasant  to  com- 
mit crimes ;  and  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  is  but  a 
light  matter  compared  with  the  act  of  shortening  his  own. 
They  have  truly  little  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  hope  is  rarely 
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extinct,  and  their  agricultural  habits  and  feelings  of  religion 
keep  them  from  yielding  to  sudden  acts  of  despair. 

I  have  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  reviewing  this  paper 
I  am  sensible  of  many  omissions  and  defects  which  I  cannot 
DOW  rectify.  I  have  in  the  Tables  followed  the  mode  adopted 
by  Sir  James  Clarke,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Climate.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do,  upon  a  small  scale,  for  jthe  city  of 
Cork,  what  Dr  Scott  has  so  ably  done  for  Queenstown.^  The 
results  only  of  long  and  troublesome  Tables  have  been  given, 
as  the  calculations  would  be  tiresome.  Their  accuracy,  how- 
ever, can  be  depended  on.  Any  person  who  has  made  similar 
calculations  well  knows  the  exhausting  trouble  attendant  on 
them,  and  will,  I  feel  certain,  make  allowance  for  many  de- 
ficiencies. 


Akt.  IV. — Case  of  Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  terminating 
fatally.  Pericarditis;  Gastritis.  By  Edward  D.  DB 
ViTBB',  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Lancaster  Dispensary  and 
House  of  Recovery, 

Mr  C,  an  architect,  aged  46,  a  strong,  though  spare  man, 
who  by  intense  application  and  perseverance,  from  being  a 
common  stone-mason,  ultimately  attained  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  his  profession,  of  temperate  habits,  and  who 
had  previously  enjoyed  excellent  health,  with  the  exception 
of  being  occasionally  subject  to  a  disordered  state  of  the 
bowels,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  case. 

May  4,  1833. — I  was  requested  to  meet  in  consultation 
along  with  Mr  Foxcroft,  who  had  charge  of  the  case  for 
some  time  previously.  Mr  C.  was  then  labouring  under  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis  ;  cough  troublesome,  mucous 
expectoration,  breathing  not  much  hurried,  pulse  145,  soft 
and  regular,  skin  hot,  thirst,  anorexia,  and  bowels  slightly 
constipated.  He  complained  of  no  pain  whatever,  even  on  vio- 
lent coughing,  but  experienced  a  constant  degree  of  constric- 
tion across  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  occasionally 
slight  palpitations  of  the  heart.  The  posterior  portion  of 
the  left  side  was  a  little  dull  on  percussion,  and  the  only 
stethoscopic  sign  indicative  of  thoracic  disease,  consisted  in 
the  mucous  rattle  which  was  very  audible  down  the  side  of 
the  spine ;  notwithstanding,  the  respiratory  murmur  was  not 
extinct.  A  slight  degree  of  dulness  -on  contraction  of  the 
auricles  was  the  only  sign  furnished  on  exploring  the  heart. 
A  large  blister  was  applied,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
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Dmn ;  aperient  medicine  exhibited ;  and  a  pill  composed  of 
ipecacnan,  digitalis,  and  hvoscyamns,  wdered  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

5th, — ^The  patient  was  mnch  relicTed ;  the  poise  was  120 ; 
he  had  slept  tolerably  well ;  the  bowels  had  been  freely 
opened,  alyine  eracoations  dark ;  the  blister  was  dischargin/z^ 
copionsly.     Cont  Pil. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  farther  minote  detail  of  the 
treatment.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  Uiis  he  gradnally  con- 
tinued U>  improTe,  the  constriction  at  the  sternum  was  over- 
come by  the  frequent  repetition  of  blisters,  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  which  were  fre- 
quently very  obstinate*  and  with  the  aid  of  an  hydrocyanic 
acid  draught  at  bed-time,  his  cough  and  all  bronchitic 
symptoms  vanished.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  he  was  en- 
abled, though  much  reduced  in  strength,  to  resume  his  usual 
occupations.  But  his  pul^e  was  still  rapid,  not  being  less 
than  100  ;  in  character  as  above.  He,  however,  insisted  on 
this  being  eonstitutionah  I  may  state,  that  from  some 
symptoms  presented  during  his  convalescence,  we  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  worms  ;  but  the  administration  of 
anthelmintics  failing  to  expel  any,  and  the  symptoms  dis- 
appearing, we  abandoned  the  idea. 

The  preceding  part  of  Mr  C's  history  may  to  some  appear 
supererogatory  ;  nor  would  I  have  related  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  in  connection  with  the  ftilly 
developed  symptoms  of  diseased  action  in  the  brain,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  so  speedily  succeeded. 

In  the  first  week  in  August,  while  attending  a  daughter 
of  Mr  C's  in  typhus  fever,  along  with  Mr  F.,  in  reply  to  our 
inquiries  respecting  his  own  health,  he  stated  that  "  he  felt 
tolerably  well,  but  that  he  had  lately  experienced  an  occa- 
sional involuntary  twitching  of  the  right  upper  eyelid.'*  He 
made  no  other  complaint.  He  slept  well ;  his  appetite  was 
remarkably  good;  and  he  had  in  a  great  measure  regained 
his  strength.  The  bowels  were  slightly  constipated,  pulse 
110,  and  a  little  harder  and  fuller  than  formerly. 

Some  cathartic  medicine  was  ordered,  from  which  he  ob- 
tained relief. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  hast«,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr  Foxcroft,  the  messenger  stating  that  Mr 
C.  ^'  had  taken  a  fit.''  I  found  the  patient  assuming  an  air 
of  indifference,  though  evidently  much  alarmed,  with  great 
anxiety  of  countenance,  vacant  stare,  eyes  glistening.  The 
pulso  was  125,  regular,  full  and  hard  ;  tongue  coated  with  a 
white  fur.     He  related  that  whilst  in  the  act  of  drahving  a 
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plan,  without  any  previous  warning,  he  suddenly  dropped 
the  compasses  ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  experienced  con- 
siderable convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  cheek, 
and  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  taken  some  brandy,  which 
he  fancied  had  revived  him.  I  saw  him  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes  after  the  attack,  when  all  symptoms  of  such 
an  attack  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  slight  thick- 
ness in  expressing  words. 

I  now,  for  the  first  time,  apprehended  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  brain,  and  had  him  cupped  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces.  The  bowels 
were  freely  evacuated,  cold  evaporating  lotions  were  applied 
to  the  head,  and  rest  and  low  diet  enjoined. 

Next  day,  he  declared  himself  well,  but  was  occasionally  ex- 
periencing creeping  sensations  on  his  right  cheek,  commenc- 
ing on  the  gums  of  the  lower  jaw  of  that  side,  traversing 
the  cheek  and  terminating  on  the  side  of  the  head ;  with  a 
similar  feeling  along  the  right  arm,  and  a  tingling  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  fingers.  The  pulse  was  120,  softer,  tongue 
cleaner,  and  countenance  more  composed.  The  alvine  eva- 
cuations were  dark  and  fetid,  and  containing  small  white 
lumps  in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a  blanched  almond. 
The  cathartic  medicine  was  continued. 

His  symptoms  rapidly  disappeared,  and  he  was  resuming 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  contrary  to  our  entreaties,  when 
on  the  22d,  whilst  accompanied  by  a  friend  in  a  gig,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  convulsive  paroxysm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  right  cheek,  total  loss  of  speech,  and  paralysis  of  the 
right  arm.  Being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  my  friend,  Mr  Davidson,  the  highly  in- 
telligent Surgeon  to  the  Institution,  instantly  repaired  to  the 
^pot,  and  had  him  cupped  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  stated 
in  a  note  to  me  his  conviction  of  the  nature  of  Mr  C.'s  affec- 
tion. Our  patient  partially  recovered  the  use  of  his  speech 
and  arm  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  home  six- 
teen leeches  were  applied  to  his  temples ;  a  seton  was  intro- 
duced in  his  neck,  and  the  cold  lotions  re-applied  to  his  head. 

After  this  period,  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  ac- 
tive part  in  his  profession,  and  everytiiing  likely  to  produce 
mental  excitement  was  carefully  avoided.  A  very  slight  in- 
distinctness in  pronunciation  continued,  his  tongue  inclined 
&  little  to  the  right  side,  and  he  did  not  regain  the  free  use 
of  his  right  arm.  His  appetite  was  good,  he  slept  well,  and 
declared  himself  free  from  all  pain,  his  pulse  varying  from 
100  to  130,  but  the  creeping  sensations  soon  extended  to 
both  cheeks,  and  the  tingling  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
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to  the  left  hand.  He  was  well  aware  of  an  approaching  con- 
Yulsive  paroxysm,  from  the  coldness  of  his  fingers,  and  the 
blanched  appearance  of  the  nails ;  an  unfortanate  circum- 
stance, as  it  tended  to  keep  his  mind  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
excitement  and  alarm. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  he  was  seen  by  an  eminent  phy- 
sician from  London,  who  thought  all  his  symptoms  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  Taenioe,  or  some  other  source  of 
irritation  in  the  digestive  tube,  and  at  his  suggestion,  anthel- 
mintics of  various  kinds  were  exhibited,  but  without  any 
better  result  than  formerly.  Slight  convulsive  paroxysms 
occurred  at  intervals,  without  aggravating  his  symptoms 
much,  till  the  night  of  the  30th,  when  he  was  attacked  in 
bed  with  one,  severer  than  usual,  which  for  several  hours 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  rendered  his  right  arm 
paralytic,  and  his  left  slightly  affected. 

Ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted  from  the 
temporal  artery,  and  the  cold  shower-bath  was  ordered  to 
be  used  night  and  morning.  Under  this  treatment  he  again 
gradually  recovered  his  speech  and  the  use  of  his  arms,  till 
the  16th  of  October,  when  another  paroxysm  was  attended 
with  the  same  results  as  before.  After  this  he  experienced 
prickling  sensations  in  both  his  legs,  but  particularly  in  the 
left  A  convulsive  attack  on  the  27th,  deprived  him  of 
speech,  and  the  use  of  all  bis  extremities ;  the  right  arm  and 
left  leg  were  most  paralysed.  Very  little  improvement  took 
place  till  the  29th,  when  another  attack  rendered  him  more 
helpless  than  ever,  and  in  two  days  afterwards,  he  could  not 
articulate  any  word  beyond  a  monosyllable.  The  pulse  was 
125,  small  and  soft ;  the  extremities  were  cold.  Small  doses 
of  strychnia  were  given  in  form  of  pill,  three  times  a  day, 
increasing  the  quantity  gradually. 

On  the  2d  November  he  was  much  improved.  On  the  5th 
he  spoke  with  very  little  faltering,  and  repeated  the  alpha- 
bet without  a  mistake,  excepting  at  the  letter  w.  He  walked 
firmly,  and  could  use  both  his  arms  pretty  freely,  pulse  110, 
bowels  regular.  On  the  6th,  10  a.m.,' as  yesterday,  6  P.M., 
speech  was  very  indistinct,  and  his  extremities  more  power- 
less. No  convulsive  attack,  however,  took  place.  There  was 
however  some  vomiting  ;  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  weak.  Oh 
the  7th  he  was  much  worse.  Vomiting  in  the  afternoon  was 
distressing,  with  acute  pain  over  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
The  pulse  in  the  evening  imperceptible;  there  was  clammi- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  the  patient  was  evidently  sinking.  He 
lingered  till  6  A.M.  of  the  8th,  when  he  expired. 

I  may  remark,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  illness  he  had 
no  headache,  and  that  his   intellect   never   seemed   much 
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obscured.  If  we  made  any  erroneous  statement  relative  to 
his  own  profession  particularly,  he  gave  evident  tokens  of  his 
anxiety  to  put  us  right,  even  when  he  could  not  articulate  a 
word.  When  he  attempted  to  speak,  he  appeared  suddenly 
toforget  himself.  But  that  his  memory  was  defective,  he  would 
not  allow,  ascribing  it  solely  to  his  inability  to  pronounce  ;  and 
\t  nodded  assent  when  we  supplied  him  correctly  with  what 
he  wanted  to  express.  He  was  not  so  irritable  nor  so  childish 
as  patients  under  such  an  affection  generally  are,  but  shewed 
an  extreme  degree  of  anxiety  about  his  recovery. 

The  body  was  inspected  thirty-six  hours  after  death  by 
Mr  Foxcroft,  in  presence  of  his  assistant  and  myself. 

On  opening  the  head,  the  dura  mater  was  found  prseter- 
naturally  adherent  to  the  bone,  but  without  appearance  of 
inflammation.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  matter  over  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  left  hemisphere  appeared  gorged  with  blood. 
On  slicing  the  brain,  a  very  extensive  ramollissement  of  the 
whole  posterior  right^  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  was  found,  ex- 
tending to  the  middle  lobe  down  to  the  centrum  ovale.  In 
the  centre  of  this  softening  there  was  a  circular  portion  ra- 
ther larger  in  circumference  than  half-a-crown,  of  a  liver 
colour,  with  a  vascular  rim,  and  softer  in  texture  than  the 
cream-coloured  mass  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  The  lateral 
ventricles  contained  about  one  ounce  of  clear  serumf  The 
right  hemisphere  of  the<  brain  was  perfectly  sound.  The 
cerebellum  was  free  from  disease. 

Miliary  tubercles  were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
lungs,  but  most  abundant  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  lung, 
where  were  two  old  cicatrices  ;  no  tubercles  in  an  advanced 
state ;  no  adhesions.  On  cutting  into  the  lungs  a  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus  escaped.  The  bronchia  were  partially  dilated, 
and  the  lining  membrane  was  pale.  A  few  ounces  of  serum 
were  contained  in  the  cavity  of  each  pleura. 

The  heart  was  found  closely  adherent  throughout  to  the 
pericardium,  the  adhesions  evidently  of  old  formation,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  points,  where  a  softer  medium  of 
union  existed,  depending  on  a  recent  effusion  of  violet- 
coloured  lymph.  The  heart  was  small  in  size,  of  a  pale  colour, 
as  if  macerated  in  water,  and  firm  in  texture  ;  in  other  re- 
spects normal. 

The  stomach  presented  a  number  of  highly  vascular  patches 
on  its  mucous  coat,  particularly  on  its  lower  surface,  and 
around  the  pylorus,  extending  to  the  commencement  of  the 
duodenum ;  and  the  lining  membrane  was  in  a  softened  state. 

^  This  should  he  Uft  lohe  or  Uft  hemisphere.     Bd. 
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The  rest  of  the  viscera  were  healthy.     About  one  pound  of 
serum  was  contained  within  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
The  spine  was  not  examined. 

Inflammation  in  the  brain,  I  believe,  is  only  to  be  snbdued 
by  adopting  active  depletory  measures  early.  But  in  an 
insidious  case,  such  as  the  above,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  disease  is  far  in  advance  before  its  presence  is  de~ 
tected  by  the  medical  man  ;  nay,  even  in  many  cases  before 
the  patient  himself  makes  any  complaint.  The  stethoscopic 
signs  of  pulmonary  disease  detected  at  my  first  attendance  on 
Mr  0.  were  certainly  insufficient  to  account  for  all  his 
symptoms ;  and  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  even  then  in- 
flammation existed  in  the  brain,  and  had  probably  been  pre- 
sent for  some  time  previous,  and  that  depletory  treatment  to 
some  extent  at  that  time  might  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  Yet  he  had  no  pain  in  his  head,  no  creeping  sensa- 
tions then,  no  symptoms,  in  fact,  at  all  referable  to  such  an 
affection,  excepting  the  state  of  his  pulse,  which  was  equally 
indicative  of  disease  in  some  other  tissue.  Under  the  treat- 
ment then  adopted  all  his  symptoms  yielded,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  pulse  ;  and  this  was  even  consider- 
ably better. 

Ramollissement  once  established,  I  more  than  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  bleeding.  It  may,  indeed,  arrest  the  furf.her  pro- 
gress of  inflammatory  action  ;  but  it  can  have  no  more  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  softened  brain  than  over  the  con- 
tents of  a  pulmonary  abscess.  Pathological  research  may 
yet  furnish  us  with  some  definite  diagnostic  signs  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain.  But  I  strongly  apprehend  that,  when 
creeping  sensations,  and  tingling  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers,  along  with  convulsive  action,  are  once  unequivo- 
cally established,  they  are  indicative  of  the  product  of  in- 
flammation rather  than  of  inflammation  itself. 

The  existence  of  pericarditis  was  not  suspected.  The 
patient  never  complained  of  any  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  nor  had  symptoms  referable  to  a  disease  of  that  organ 
or  pericardium,  excepting  when  in  May  he  experienced  con- 
striction at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  occasional, 
very  slight,  palpitations;  enough,  however,  to  induce  me  to 
use  the  stethoscope.  In  the  various  examinations  made,  I 
certainly  never  did  detect  any  thing  like  a  bruit  or  fremisse- 
ment,  or  any  other  abnormal  sign,  beyond  the  duiness  already 
mentioned. 

Respecting  the  attack  of  gastritis,  I  shall  offer  no  obser- 
vations. The  most  ardent  admirer  of  Broussais  could  not 
have  desired  any  other  termination. 
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Art.  V. — Statistics  of  the  Mortality  hy  Shipwreck  in  the 
British  Navy  for  Fifty-Seven  Years,  from  1793  to  1849. 
By  Thomab  Stratton,  M.D.  Edinen.,  Surgeon,  Royal 
Navy.  (In  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  M.D.,  K.C.H., 
K.C.B.,  Naval  Medical  Director-General). 

In  Mr  Gilly's  Narratives  of  some  of  the  Shipwrecks  of 
iliA  RoyaZ  Navy  (Second  Edition,  1851),  there  is  given  in  an 
appendix  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  ships  wrecked  since 
1793 ;  the  number  of  the  crew  of  each  ship,  and  the  number 
of  lives  lost  is  mentioned,  except  in  some  instances  where 
the  number  of  the  crew  or  the  number  lost  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  I  have  reckoned  the  particulars  for  each  year, 
and  have  placed  in  the  same  line  the  number  of  seamen  and 
marines  voted  for  that  year.  The  numbers  voted  for  each 
year  irom  1793  to  1820  are  taken  from  James's  Naval  History, 
and  in  a  few  instances  from  Brenton's  Naval  History.  From 
1821  downwards  the  details  are  taken  from  Hansard's 
Debates.  In  some  years  the  numbers  voted  differ  for  parts 
of  the  year ;  thus,  in  1840,  there  were  24,165  seamen  voted 
for  the  year,  and  also  2000  for  ten  months,  and  2500  for  three 
months ;  these  additional  numbers  I  have  distributed  in  their 
proportion  over  the  thirteen  lunar  months. 

Besides  the  ascertained  or  enumerated  loss,  there  are  also 
many  instances  where  it  is -now  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
many  casualties  occurred.  It  will  also  be  remembered,  that 
this  account  does  not  include  deaths  from  drowning  happen- 
ing to  individuals  or  to  boats'  crews : — 

In  tiie  57  years  there  were  wrecked  407  ships,  being  an 
average  of  seven  wrecks  a-year ;  27  is  the  greatest  number 
of  wrecks  in  one  year ;  in  thirteen  years  no  vvreck  occurred. 

Of  the  407  wrecks  there  lure  29  where  the  number  of  lives 
lost  is  not  recorded ;  by  the  remaining  378  wrecks,  11,537 
Uves  were  lost,  being  an  average  of  30  and  a  fraction  for 
each  wreck. 

The  greatest  number  of  lives  lost  in  one  year  was  2274 ; 
the  recorded  mortality  in  57  years  is  11,537,  or  an  average 
of  202  lives  a-year. 

Of  the  407  ships  there  are  37  where  the  number  of  the 
crews  is  not  noted ;  in  the  remaining  370  the  total  number 
of  the  crews  is  52,633,  being  an  average  complement  or  crew 
of  142  to  each  ship. 

In  the  407  ships  there  were  66  where  all  on  board  were 
lost,  being  one  ship  in  every  six. 
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In  two  hundred  and  seventeen  (217)  wreekft  no  liveB  were 
lost. 

To  52,633,  the  recorded  crews  of  370  ships,  we  add  5254 
as  ^fche-  estimated  crews  of  the  remaining  8T  ships  whose 
crews  are  not  recorded  (at  the  average  of  142  to  each),  mak- 
ing 57.i'i9!J^9S''ibe-  total  erew«  of  the  407  ships. 

To  11,537,  the  mortality  by  378  wrecks,  where  the  nimi- 
bei*  lostis  noted,  we  add  870,  the  estimated  mortality  by  29 
wrecks,  where  the  loss  of  life  has  not  been  ascertained  (at 
the  average  of  30  io  eaeh),  making  12,407  as  the  estimated 
mortality  by  407  wrecks. 

Dividing  57,887,  the  total  crews,  by  12,407>  the  total  mor- 
tality, we  have  one  dea^b  in  every  4}. 

Dividing  12,407,  the  total  mortality,  by  57,  the  number  of 
yeai«r  gives  217f  as  tiie  average  yearly  number  of  lives  lost 
by  shipwreck,  and  exclusive  of  other  deaths  by  drowning,  as 
by  falling  oreAoard,  and  by  boat  accidents.  On  referring 
to  the  excellent  work  of  Dr  Bryson,  I  find  that  on  the  Afri- 
can station,  in  the  course  of  21  years,  and  among  a  total  force 
of  20,604,  there,  were  135  deaths  from  accident ;  and  of  these 
76  were  from  drowning,  being  3*6  per  thousand.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  deaths  from  arowning,  but  76  are  all  that  are 
distinctly  noted.  {On  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  the  African 
Station,     Clowes  :  London,  1847.     P.  147). 

I  have  as  yet  considered  the  shipwreck  mortality  in  refer- 
ence only  to'thototel  mimbers  on  board  wreeked  ships. 
There  is'ft^rthdt'  to  be  considered,  the  proportion  which  the 
mortality  bears  to  the  combined  strength  of  the  Eoyal  Navy 
and  Royal  Marines;  a  glance  at  the  column  for  th^  total 
strength  will  give  some  idea  of  this  proportion.  In  some 
years  the  number  of  boys  is  included  among  the  seamen.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  under  the  head  seamen  are  included 
naval  officers,  and  under  the  head  marines  the  officers  of 
that  indispensable  arm  of  the  maritime  force  of  Great  Britain. 
In  considering  what  proportion  of  the  Boyal  Marines  are  ex- 
posed to  Sea  risk,  1  believe  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  force  may  be  viewed  as  embarked. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  examination  in  a  minutely 
statistical  way  of  the  life-risk  incurred  by  thoae  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships ;  and  I  hope  that  the  present  contribntion 
on  the  subject  of  maritime  vital  statistics  will  be  interesting 
in  a  general  way,  and  also  to  life-insurance  companies,  who^ 
when  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  risk  they  are  to  encotm-' 
ter,  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  most  safe  for  themselves,  and 
to  charge  more  than  i&  necessary  for  the  assurance. 

Prince  Edwabd  Island,  /        • 

April  1853. 
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Art.  VI. — I'^euf  Views  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Arteries.     By  J.  M.  CoTTLB,  L.R.C.P. 

The  subject  of  the  physiology  of  arteries  has  commanded 
the  researches  of  the  best  physiologists  from  the  time  of 
Harvey  to  the  present  period.  A  large  majority  of  these, 
down  to  Alison,  have  maintained  that  the  arteries  exercise 
an  active  power  in  propelling  the  blood.  From  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  Supplement  to  his  Physiology  by  Dr 
Alison,  the  opinions  of  physiologists  on  the  subject  have 
changed.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  diflBculty  of  de- 
tecting active  contraction  in  arteries  during  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  physical 
elasticity  occurring  at  the  same  moment;  and  the  fact, 
also  become  apparent,  that  the  muscular  contraction  of  ar- 
teries with  which  we  are  most  familiar, — that  produced 
by  experiments  on  the  living  body  by  foreign  stimuli  and 
cold, — ^partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of  passive  muscu- 
lar contraction,  as  to  come  under  the  designation  of  toni- 
city, and  consequently,  to  render  it  obviously  unfit  for 
propelling  onwards  the  blood.  Such  contraction  being  slow 
and  continuous,  and  being  directed  upon  the  column  of  blood 
when  the  aortic  valves  are  open  as  well  as  when  they  are 
closed,  it  was  evident,  must  antagonise  the  contracting  force 
of  the  ventricles. 

Since  this  was  pointed  out  by  the  latter  author,  arteries 
have  presented  an  anomaly  in  physiology.  While  the  other 
two  systems  of  bloodvessels  are  acknowledged  to  aid  the 
circulation,  no  aid  is  supposed  to  be  aflFbrded  by  arteries  ;  and 
the  muscular  fibres  of  these  vessels  have  presented  an  ex- 
ception to  other  muscular  fibres ;  for  while  arteries  possess  the 
acknowledged  mechanism  for  active  as  well  as  passive  con- 
traction, in  common  with  other  muscular  fibres,  no  active 
contraction  is  assigned  to  them.  The  subject  has  been  felt 
to  be  a  difficulty,  which  the  latter  view  regarding  it  has  only 
increased.  A  long  array  of  facts,  supplied  by  the  normal 
and  abnormal  condition  of  arteries,  pointed  out  by  the  elder 
pliysiologists,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  experiment,  and 
which  bear  no  other  interpretation  than  a  local  action  in 
arteries  propelling  the  blood,  bear  testimony  against  the  con- 
clusion now  commonly  adopted,  and  call  for  a  revision  of  the 
question.  The  objects  of  this  paper  are  to  demonstrate  the 
operation  of  an  active  contraction  in  arteries,  synchronisiDg 
with  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  and  to  apply  this,  and  certain 
other  facts  in  physiology,  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
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that  bloodvesBels  exhibit,  locally,  in  the  states  termed  eoc- 
cited  nutrition  and  inflammation,  and  generally  to  the  phy- 
siology and  pathology  of  arteries. 

The  grounds  on  which  ray  arguments  shall  be  formed  are, 
that  there  exist  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  arteries  (as  in  all 
other  muscular  tissues  of  the  body),  either  two  distinct  con- 
tractile forces,  or  two  distinct  manifestations  of  one  contrac- 
tile force ;  that,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  body,  the  two 
forces  or  manifestations  have  their  respective  states  in  ar- 
teries and  other  muscles.  This  I  would  term  the  status  par 
of  each  force  or  form  of  contraction,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  extraordinary  and  subordinary  states  that  they  assume 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  both  in  health  and 
disease ;  and  these  latter  states  of  the  contractile  forces  I 
would  designate  by  the  terms  plus  and  minus.  If  I  succeed 
in  maintaining  that  there  exist  in  arteries  two  such  forces, 
or  two  manifestations  of  one  force,  and  that  their  respective 
states  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  forces  of 
animal  life,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  reconcile  the  various  theo- 
ries that  authors  have  held  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
bloodvessels  in  excited  nutrition  and  inflammation, — the 
simplex  atonia  of  Hofi'mann,  for  instance,  the  solus  spasmus 
of  Cullen,  the  active  dilatation  of  Hunter,  the  vital  sensibility 
of  Graves,  and  the  views  of  John  Thomson,  Wilson,  Philip, 
and  Hastings, — altogether  constituting  a  subject  which  Tra- 
vers  has  pronounced  to  be  the  foundation  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical science ;  and  Professor  Paget  (whom  I  take  for  the 
most  recent  expression  of  the  general  opinion)  says,  the 
causes  of  such  phenomena  (referring  to  the  difi'erent  veloci- 
ties of  blood)  he  is  unable  to  explain.^  If,  however,  I  suc- 
ceed only  in  shewing,  that  there  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of 
contraction  in  arteries,  and  I  establish  the  fact  as  to  which  of 
these  forms  or  forces  the  contraction  belongs,  and  shew  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  present  subject. 

The  physiology  of  the  active  and  passive  forces  of  muscle 
will  first  claim  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in 
the  ideas  that  are  prevalent  respecting  them,  and  also  that 
those  adopted  by  the  author  may  be  known  to  the  reader. 
There  is  a  doufct  whether  the  forces  referred  to  are  really 
separate  entities  existing  or  generated  in  muscle  or  not.  Ir- 
ritability, or  the  a^ctfve  force,  is  usually  so  considered ;  and 
the  passive,  oi?  Tqhicity,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  variety 

^  Lectures  on   Inflammation j  printed  in   Rankine's  Half-yearly  Abstract, 
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of  contractility, — another  manifestation  of  the  force  irrftabi- 
lity, — and  therefore  a  quality  of  a  body  or  thing,  rather  than 
the  thing  itself.  It  will,  boweter,  be  more  convenient,  as 
well  as  more  consistent  with  truth,  as  I  suppose,  to  treat 
them  as  distinct  and  separate  entities  of  the  nature  of  the 
nerve-forces,  the  great  cosmic  bodies,  or  electricity,  and  con- 
sequently taking  their  places  amongst  the  dynamic  forces  of 
animal  life.  The  exact  truth  cannot  be  determined.  But  if 
such  a  view  is  ultimately  found  in  error,  a  certain  present 
advantage  will  have  accrued  from  it;  for,  like  Mr  Locke*8 
classification  of  ideas,  although  it  was  ultimately  found  de- 
fective in  fact,  it  might  serve  to  simplify  and  make  intelli- 
gible an  otherwise  abstruse  subject. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  our  first  physiologists  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  two  forms  of  contractility  are  but  dififer- 
ent  manifestations  proceeding  fi-om  the  same  force.  I  would 
observe  that  this  question  is  not  in  any  way  essential  to  the 
doctrines  which  I  wish  to  propound  in  this  paper.  I  shall 
maintain  that  the  two  forms  of  contraction  have  their  dis- 
tinct and  separate  states  in  muscular  tissue ;  and  I  conceive 
that  the  same  laws  which  regulate  these  contractions  in  re- 
lation to  each  other,  are  no  other  than  the  laws  that  regulate 
the  different  manifestations  of  vis  nervosa,  about  which  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  may  be  fairly  held. 

The  grounds  on  which  my  hypothesis  is  based, — that  they 
are  distinct  and  separate  dynamic  forces  of  animal  life,  are, 
that  they  may  be  respectively  distinguished ;  Yst,  by  their 
modes  of  action;  2d^  By  a  difference  of  the  stimuli  that  ex- 
cites their  contraction  ;  3d[,  By  the  pathological  states  proper 
to  each  ;  and,  AiK  By  a  difference  in  their  therapeutics. 

The  term  Tone  {Tonus)  was  applied  by  Stahl/  to  the  mo- 
tor faculty,  which  is  characterised  by  a  slow  contraction,  un- 
accompani^  with  the  sensible  oscillations  or  intermissions 
which  distinguish  acftive  muscular  contraction  or  irritability. 
Blumenbach  and  Tiedemann  termed  the  same  Tonicity.  This 
form  of  Contractility  is  exhibited  in  a  tendency  to  contrac- 
tion, which  is  almost,  though  not  altogether  constant  in  mus- 
cular tissue  during  animal  life,  aivd  continues  in  the  body  tx) 
near  the  commencement  of  naolecular  death,  or  decompo- 
i^iti^n,  as  seen  in  rigor  mortie;  the  contraction  of  divided 
musctes  and  arteries  during  atnptrtartions,  is  a  familiar  dis- 
play of  its  effects.  The  muscular  contraction  which  bec^s-the 
name  of  irritability,  is  an  energetic  and  transient  shortenfeg 
of  muscular  fibres  which  is  excited  by  erfcimuli,  natural  and 

.    .     .       VDiapertatiQ  4^  u^ojbu  toiujco  vitsji^    J«Hfie,  1^92-4^ 
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artificial ;  and,  according  to  my  view  of  its  action,  it  is  ener- 
getic, and  transient  in  both  kinds  of  muscular  fibre,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  non-striated  it  is  less  energetic  ;  and 
though  answering  rapidly  to  its  natural  stimulus,  it  is  slow 
and  tardy  under  artificial  stimulus. 

The  name  was  given  by  Glisson ;  but  both  the  terms  Toni- 
city and  Irritability  are  inconvenient,  so  far  as  they  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  prominent  qualities  of  the  forces,  and  divert 
the  mind  from  the  idea  of  the  abstract  and  original  nature  of 
the  forces  themselves,  and  also  that  the  word  Irritability  has 
different  meanings  in  physiology,  psychology,  and  ethics.  For 
these  reasons,  Haller  endeavoured  to  change  the  term  Irri- 
tability to  Vis  insita ;  and  as  the  necessity  for  the  change 
has  greatly  increased  since  his  time,  I  propose  to  substitute 
the  terms  Vis  passiva  niusculosa,  and  Vis  actvua  musculosat 
for  the  two  respectively.  The  difference  in  the  stimuli  that 
excite  the  action  of  the  two  forces,  is  observable  in  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  sedatives  with  which  we  are 
acquainted, — cold, — and  which  acts  as  such,  on  the  nerve- 
forces,  and  the  active  muscle-force,  operates  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  the  passive  muscle-force. 

The  sedative  effect  of  a  freezing  temperature  applied  to  a 
muscle  separated  from  the  body  immediately  after  death,  an- 
nihilates Irritability  altogether,  but  exerts  no  effect  upon 
Tonicity,  except  to  delay  its  occurrence  until  the  muscle  is 
unfrozen  ;  and  the  distinctness  of  the  two  forces  is  farther 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Tonicity  commonly  exists  in  the 
body  during  the  pei*iod  of  somatic  deaths  after  irritability  has 
departed,  as  seen  in  rigor  mortis.  Tonicity  is  rapidly  de- 
veloped when  a  muscle  is  immersed  in  water,  or  water  is  in- 
jected into  its  substances.  I  account  for  this  by  a  mecbani* 
cal  movement  that  is  effected  by  the  water  amongst  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  bloo4  lodged  in  the  capillaries.  By  means 
of  endosmosis,  the  oxygen  in  the  corpuscle  is  pushed  on  and 
broi^ht  into  contact  with  new  portions  of  the  fibres,  which 
is  an  essentia  -condition  of  muscular  contraction ;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  by  a.  movememt  which  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  capillaries  after  death  that  the  same  condition  is 
fulfilled,  and  rigor  m^ortis  is  produced ;  the  stimulus  which 
calls  it  into  action  being -possibly  also  supplied  amongst  the 
obscure  products,,  thi^t  are  known  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  de- 
cocopiosition.  JRigor  morif^.i^  .purely  torHoity»  itsi  relations 
only  being  different* 

It  is  asserted  that  the  manifestations  of  Irritability  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  Wttdgi  of  muscular  fibre.     It  is  probable, 
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howerer,  as  I  dhall  preBently  shew,  tbat  this  assertion  is  witb« 
out  foundation.  The  evidence  of  passive  contraction  being 
excited  by  a  higlier  temperature  than  tbat  of  the  blood,  has 
rested  on  experiments  which  consist  of  the  immersion  of  frogs 
and  portions  of  muscles  separated  irom  ibe  body  in  hot  water. 
Mr  Hunter's  well-^^nown  experiments  on  this  subject  were 
so  conducted ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  con- 
traction  that  is  the  result,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  water  ab- 
sorption to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  may  be  easily  i>roved 
by  subjecting  a  portion  of  muscle  severed  fVom  a  body  re- 
eentiy  dead,  to  the  influence  of  hot  air,  by  placing  it  in  an 
oven ;  by  which  means  it  is  almost  immediately  thrown  into 
a  state  of  rigidity.  A  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  blood  i^pears  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
of  the  active  muscle*force.  This  is  shewn  by  the  increased 
force  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  arteries  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  high  temperature  of  the  body,  or  by  the  effect  of 
cold  in  allaying  the  same,  when  applied  either  generally  or  lo- 
cally to  the  body.  A  still  higher  tempeiuture  I  have  noticed 
is  a  stimulus  for  the  passive  force.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  bloodvessels  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  as  seen 
under  the  microscope,  when  stimulated  by  the  needle,  and 
first  fully  described  by  Professor  Paget,  affords,  as  I  view  it, 
an  instance  of  the  states  of  the  two  muscle-forces  alternat- 
ing and  succeeding  each  other  in  regular  ordination.  This 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  a  law  in  physiology,  that 
whenever  one  of  the  forces  of  animal  life  is  augmented,  or 
in  excess  in  the  body,  the  other  forces  become  subordinate 
in  their  action.  A  similar  law  Hippocrates  speaks  of  as  ap- 
plicable in  pathology  ;^  and  it  has  a  familiar  illustration  in 
the  fact,  that -when  the  brain  is  engaged  in  realising  percep- 
tions which  are  derived  from  the  action  of  one  organ  of 
sense,  it  often  happens  that  sl^nsatiousy  the  product  of  the 
other  organs  of  sense,  do  not  become  perceptions. 

When  the  point  of  a  needle  is  drawn  slightly  across  the 
artery  and  vein,  usually  seen  in  the  side  margins  of  the  web 
of  a  frog's  foot,  they  slmj^y  contract  (sifter  ti^e  manner  that 
the  divided  eiids  of  arteries  contract  in  amputations,  or  in 
the  same  gradual  way  that  experimenters  have  described 
larger  arteries  to  contract  under  artificial  stimulus  in  the 
mesenteries  of  toads,  &c.,  &c.) ;  and  after  remaining  con- 
tracted for  a  few  minutes,  they  as  gradually  enlarge  to  pro- 
portions exceeding  their  natural  dimeaskms.  The  mode  of 
contraction  thus   exhibited  is  essentially  Tonicity,  or  ^e 

Ai)hor.,  lib.  2,  No.  46. 
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passive  fi^roaiiodiBBaiiich  as  it  cAnaot  be  lik^o^d  la  the  Aotive 
fpree,  htpwev^r  m^ch  or  in  whatever  set  of  tnusel^  tliat  for^Q 
maj  be  modiiiecl  or  ^oiuiide  alower  by  the  a^JMit^tive  qus^l^y  ,of 
rtiytinn*  lu  this  enlai^d  atate  of  the  veas^^liwiU  bereeog" 
oised  the  Dila^aitioa  of  £Ixeited  NutritioHr  find  iofltimination ; 
aad  it  is  obseirvable  that  the  renewed. appUcatioBi  of  the 
needle  to  an  artery  in  this  enlarj^ed  state  produces  scaircejly  any 
farther  ^entnEiction  ;  and  what  little  ia  seen.  soon.  4isa^p>e4'r8« 
ThiSf  I  pre^HJone,  is  ineonsequenee  of  tb^.otheirform  of  oontroc- 
tiUty^or  the  aetive  force  having  taken  possession,  of  the  field. 
Tonicity  is  mmu$  ;  the  vessel  having  lost  the  support  of  a 
permanent  conkiaction,  dilates  with  the  pressure  of  the  blood» 
and  in  acoordance  with  a  law  ia  physiology,  the  walls  beopnae 
hypertrophied ;  and  henoe  is  supplied  tiiie  machinerv  for  a 
greater  development  of  eitlier  force  afterwards^  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  probability  that  in  this  enlarged .  condition  th^ 
passive  force  ia  absent  and  the  active  force  present,  wiU.doT 
pend  on  the  proofs  that  I  shall  advance,  for  the  exi^teikce  of 
a  transient  eontraction  or  true  irritability  in  arteries ;  the 
effects  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  moire  fully  enl^pg^i  upoa» 
wh^i  I  attempt  to  explain  the  laws  that  gpv^evnthe  phenor^ 
mena,  that  are  observable  in  arteriesdurJAg/U^a.^tatss  of,e;(^ 
cited  nutrition  and  inflammation. 

In  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that  iui  the  c^inlai^g^d  con^ 
dition  of  arteries  here  spoken  Qf).pas^lve^pntra4^t|on.is  not 
present,  or  rather  cannot  be  excited  by  ordinary  means,  I 
have  ascertaiiBed,  tha>t  mweile^  mueh  aaiflamed  4kre  not  at  all 
liable  U^  rigor  movii$  i  and  that  muscles  that  Sire  but  slightly 
inflamed,  remain  flaccid  at  a  perjbd.  tvben  the  ott^r  musdes 
taken  from  the  same  animal  are  become. sti&^^d,  an/d  th^t 
the  stiffness  that.parti.ally  inflaiDed  muscle  d^es  u^d^gQ^ 
takes  place  after  a  much  longer*  interval.  The  st^te  of  tb^ 
arteries  tiiat  is  produced  .by  jUiefl.pplication  of  the,  point. of  ^ 
red-hot  needle  to  the  membrane  of  a  bat!s  wing,  furnishes,  as 
I  suppose,  an  instance  .of  the  effect,  of^.a  high,  ti^n^perature  in 
exciting  the  passiire  muselerforce.  It  i^  Abs^ved  thai  tl^e 
vessels  inuQsediately  a^oun^dtbe  eschar, — ^that  is  to  say,  thp^e 
that  have  not  been  injured  by  the  homing,  are  throwz^  Blomjyi 
mto  a  state  of  oontraotii^n,  by  wbi()d^  they  becop^  closefl^  ap)[} 
remain  so  for  twenty-four  h(HUf$  oi;so.  This.is  the.paf^^p 
foree.  LnoMdiately  bety'Ond  thift  circle  of  contracted  ¥essel^, 
there  are  oihers  that  assume  the  enlarged  condition,  referred 
to,  which  I  shall  argue  denotes  the  absence  of  tiie  .passive 
f<»€e,  and,  as  I  slxall.  afterwards  shew,  exhibit  the  signs  of 
the  presence  of  the  transient  or  active  contraction  in  opera- 
tion in  their  wall#'«      i 
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The  muscle^oreeB,  eofrectly  Bpeaking^  cannot  sofier  aiig- 
mentation  in  the  body ;  bat  certain  materials  may  accnmn* 
late  in  the  blood,  whose  destination  it »  to  supply  nutrition 
and  growth  i«>  ihe  mechanism  for  their  derelc^mient ;  and 
c/ther  materials  may  so  accumulate  which  are  appropnate  to 
effect  those  changes  in  the  gray  yesicnlar  nervons  matter, 
which  is  the  essential  condition  for  snpplying  motor  stimulus 
to  the  muscle-forces.  It  is  not  soproper  to  say, that  the  muscle 
forces  exist  in  the  body  in  direct  compound  ratio  to  tiiese 
two  sets  of  materials,  as  it  is  to  say,  that  the  aptness  ot  ca- 
bability  of  tiie  body  for  generating  them  exists  in  that  pro- 
portion to  those  materials ;  and  it  is  essential  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  arteries,--«a  subject  to  be 
treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  pap^", — to  bear  in  mind,  that 
these  materials  bear  no  proportion  to  the  amount  of  muscu* 
lar  contraction  that  may  be  excited  ;  for  the  materials  may 
be  present  in  the  blood,  and  but  a  small  amount  of  contrao- 
>  tion  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  of^n  happens,  the  contractions  may 
be  plus,  when  the  materials  are  minus  ;  andmay  eontinue  in 
excess  uptil  the  body  is  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  those  ma- 
terials. The  progress  of  hydrophobia  furnishes  an  instance 
in  Pathology  of  active  contractions  in  excess  when  the  ma- 
terials in  the  blood  are  minus.  Tiie  advanced  stage  of  Te- 
tanus, again,  is  an  instance  of  the  passive  contractions  in  ex* 
cess,  the  materials  being  minus.  These  instances  relate  to 
the  muscles  generally.  There  are  instances  of  the  same  dis- 
proportion which  refer  espeeially  to  the  muscular  tissue  of 
arteries.  The  jerking  pulse  peculiar  to  hectic  fevei*,  and 
common  to  inflammation,  is  tlmt  of  active  contraction  plus^ 
and  the  materials  minus  in  that  tissue.  The  small  pulse  in 
the  cold  stages  and  collapse  of  fevers,  &c.,  is  that  of  the  pas- 
sive contraction  plus,  and  the  materials  in  the  blood  minus. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  the  active  muscle  force  in  arteries, 
it  is  necessary  to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  pre- 
sent in  their  structure,  the  i-egular  mechanism  for  its  deve-* 
lopment ;  but  this  has  been  made  sa  obvious  by  anatoaists, 
as  not  to  require  demonstration  in  this  plaoe.  Next  in  imr 
portance  to  this  is  the  evidehce  of  the  fact  that  there  is  pre- 
sented to  the  muscular  structure,  the  proper  motor  stimulus 
natural  to  the  other  hollow  muscles  ;  wbA  as  the  contraction 
excited  by  such  stimulus  would  be  unavailable  for  propelling 
the  blood,  unless  operative  exactly  at  the  prediastolic  period 
of  the  heart'^s  action,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  both  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled.     It  is  well  known  that  the  principal 
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nftluraj  BtimwlM  to  miiBoiilav  ooniractioAria  the  muscles 

whieh  belong  to  (the  ^fiinctions  of  animal  life,  ift  volition;  and 

that'tte' principal  atimnli  that  exeite  the  muftcka  ofioi^aaic 

life  are  certain  nilpresaionB  whieh  go  the  round  of  a  nervous 

arc  in  the  ifoliomog  order.    They  are  firgt  transmitted  by 

esodic  nerve^ftfares  to  the  nerve  centres  of  these  moyements, 

from  whenoe*  vs  issued  motor  stimulus  to  the  centres  of  the 

motor  ti«rv68  of 'the  inuscles  engaged  in  these  functions*^ 

The  muscles  ooneemed  in  deglatition  are  wholly,  and  those 

of  re«pti*atioii  are  principally ,  excited  by  such  impressions. 

The  foregoing' BTe-  raling  principles  in  physiology  in  regard 

toliie  natural  stimuli  of  muscles;  and  there  is  a  principle 

also  that  all  muscular  eontractioa  is  independent  of  nervous 

systems,  irrespeotive  of  the  force  of  which  it  is  the  efitect,  or 

irrespective  of  the  two>  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  (striated 

and  non-^striated)  or  the  two  classes  of  muscles  (animal  life 

and  organic  life),  in  Whioh  it  is  manifested  ;  albeit  muscular 

contraction  is  ruled  and  regulated,  and  in  the  two  great  in-- 

sta.nce«  just  ve4«irred  to,  supplied  with  motor  stimulus,  by  the 

nervous  systems.  , 

There  is  a  group  of  muscles  which  appear  to  ftxrm  an  ex* 
ception  to  thc»se -already  spoken  of  in  regard  to  motor  stimu- 
lus; inawittch  as  they  do  not  derive  their  stimulus  from 
nerves.  ??hesc  are  tbe  holUvj  muscles  situated  in  the  walls 
of  ttfbes  and  oavities  \  their  office  is  in  the  organic  functions, 
and  their  fibre  is  generally^  though  not  invariably  of  the  un- 
striped  kind.  They  exist  in  the  bladder,  tbe  heart,  the 
QBSophagus,  the>ifntestinal  canal?  and  the  bronchial  tub^; 
and  their  nnotor  stimulus  is  derived  from  the  stretching  or 
cHetenmon  of  theii^  musoukir  fibres*^  ^ 

It  has  been  shewn  by  Volhrnann^  that  when  the  lungs  bayi& 
been  removed  i¥om  a«  body  recently  dead,  and  then  stimu- 
lated by  galvanism,  the  bronchial  tubes  contract  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  extinguish  a  cacidle  by  the  ^pulsion  of  iiie  con- 
tained air.  I  have  tiaterefere  ittcluded.  these  fibres  in  the 
foregoing  li^t,  as'ii>i»  probable  from  heneey  and  more  in  uni: 
son  with  the  pKysioldgy  of  other  hollow  muscles,  that  they 
have  not  their  natural  stimulus  fn>m  tbe  centre  of  resp^ra^ 
tton,  but'ft^om  the  cUstension  of  their  tubes.  It  will  be  recol- 
l^ted  that  the  other  respiratory  muscles,  when  acting  in.  the 
fttnctioA  of'  respiration,  ba>ve  thieir  stimulus  from  tbe  centrp 

1  Tbe  nervQ^s  arcs  ^pokell  of  in  ihe  text  are  described  in  ACCor4ance  to  my 
suggestions  for  a  lletter  explanation  o^  the  mechanism  of  diastdlie  fiervous  ac^ 
tion.    See  my  Manual  of  Phy^ology:    P.  167.-  Bondon^  HigUey  «Bd  Son.    • 

9  Todd  ftnd  BowmAfi,  lo^  iskt^  p- 173. 
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of  retpiration;  and  thiut  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  func* 
tions  of  animfd  life,  they  derive  their  stimulus  from  volition. 
Since  Mr  Bowman  ascertained  by  the  micaviBoope  that  a 
single  muscular  fibre  insulated  from  the  rest  might  be  made 
fully  and  effectually  to  contract,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fact 
better  settled  in  physiology,  than  that  muscular  contraction 
is  independent  of  nervous  systems.  The  question  of  the  na- 
tural motor  stimulus  of  the  hollow  muscles,  is  not  so  de- 
cidedly determined.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  organs  in 
which  these  muscles  are  situated,  will  contract  in  their  na- 
tural orderly  manner  by  artificial  stimulus,  when  removed 
from  the  body,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  their  stimu- 
lus is  derived  from  the  source  which  I  mention ;  and  that 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  contraction  of  each,  in  regard  to  order, 
or  rhythm,  is  conferred  by  minute  ganglia  in  the  organs 
themselves.  The  contractions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are 
especially  of  this  class ;  it  being  kept  in  remembrance  that 
a  further  control  is  exercised  upon  their  movement  by  nerves, 
and  that  the  actions  of  defecation,  urination,  &c.,  derive  a 
stimulus  from  nerves. 

The  motoc  stimulus  which  I  claim  for  the  active  and  tran- 
sient contraction  of  arteries  is  the  distension  given  to  the 
walls  of  the  tubes  by  the  two  ounces  of  blood  that  are  thrown 
into  the  arteries  by  each  ventricle  during  the  systole  of  tbe 
heart.  The  same  oceurs  at  that  particular  division  of  the 
heart's  flbtion  (the  prediastolic  period),  which  is  the  appro- 
priate juncture  for  the  action  of  a  stimulus  for  signaling  the 
arteries  to  contract  during  the  diastole,  thereby  concentrat- 
ing, the  eoatraotifl»g  force  upon  tbe  cokimn  of  blood  at  the 
moment  when  the  closure  of  the  aortic  vaJves  causes  it  to  be 
pressed  onwards  towards  the  distal  portions  of  the  tubes,  in 
conformity  to  a  known  law  in  hy^daraulios.  Although  the  ra- 
tionale of  this  application  of  the  general  law  of  the  stimulus 
of  hollow  muscles  to  arteries  is  strikingly  obvious,  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  baa  been  ever  so  apfjled  by  physiologists. 
Whytt,  who  sk^nuoQsly  contended  for  a  contracting  power 
in  arteries  for  propelling  the  bloody  speaks  of  tbe  bulk  of  the 
fluid  as  exciting  to  contrac^on  the  muscular  coat;^  but  he 
does  not  speak  of  it  aa  operating  at  that  period,  when  alone 
it  can  be  effective,-^when  the  aortio  valves  are  closed,  nor  as 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  tbe  other  hollow  muscles  in  re- 
gard to  stimulus ;  and  he  mixes  with  bis  reasonings  so  mud) 
of  the  doctrine  of  stimulating  substances  in  blood  for  exciting 
the  same  contraction,  that  no  correct  notions  have  ever  been 
derived  from  his  views. 

1  Phys.  Essays,  p.  41.     Edinburgh. 
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Tlie  qQeertion  that  is  firat  suggested  by  the  proposition 
tiiat  such  ao  action  exists  in  arteries,  is.  Why  is  not  Uie  ener- 
getic and  transient  contraction  here   contemplated  visibly 
excited  in  arteries  by  experbnent  during  life,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  foreign  stimuli  to  their  walls  1   There  are  several 
reascms  why  such  effects  should  not  be  visible.     The  mus* 
ciilar  fibres  of  the  hdllow  muscles  are  grouped  and  designated 
by  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  contained.   The  musele^forces 
of  these  fibres  have  the  same  laws  in  all  situations.     Never- 
theless, the  laws  are  modified  in  certain  districts ;  those  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  the  oesophagus,  the  heart,  and  bladder, 
differ  respectively  in  regard  to  modifications  effected  by  ner^ 
vous  centres  on  their  action  either  in  regard  to  rhythm  or 
their  motor  stimulus.     I  claim  for  arteries  the  same  distin- 
guishing peculiarities ;  and  one  of  these  furnishes  a  reason 
why  active  contraction,  induced  by  foreign  stimuli,  is  not  very 
apparent.    Tonicity  has  its  peculiar  import  in  the  physiology 
<^  each  of  the  groups  of  fibres  alluded  to ;  but  in  arteries 
there  is  a  large  series  of  effects,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
that  makes  it  probable  that  the  force  of  passive  contraction 
is  more  than  usually  prominent  in  the  physiology  of  their 
muscular  fibres.     When,   therefore,  a  foreign   stimulus  is 
applied  to  a  living  artery,  both  forces  are  excited  together, 
according  to  known  laws  ;^  and,  in  accordance  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  arteries  just  referred  to,  namely,  that  they  usually 
exert  more  passive  force  than  other  hollow  muscles,  the  pas- 
sive force  is  excited  in  a  greater  ratio  by  the  foreign  sti- 
mulus ;  and  as  the  effects  of  both  forces  are  blended,  that  of 
the  active  or  transient  contraetiKxi  is  shrouded  in  the  effects 
of  the  other.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  natural  stimulus 
of  distension  operates  upon  arteries,  the  active  force  only  is 
excited,  distension  not  being  known  to  be  a  stimulus  of  the 
passive  force. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  hypoUiesis^  that  there  are  not  in 
arteries  any  visible  sigpfits  of  dilatation  durisig  the  slow  con- 
ta*action  that  follows  foreign  stimuli,  swieb  as  we  witness  in 
muscles  that  are  not^svtuated  in  the  walls  of  tub^.  It  must 
be  recollected  thai  *^  muscles  have  not  the  capacity  of  elon- 
gating themselves ;  when  on(Se  contracted,  they  remain 
shortened,  notwithstanding  the  contractile  force  has  sub- 
sided, unless  their  ends  be  drawn  apart  by  some  extraneous 
force."^     It  is  not  meant  to  be  affirmed^  that  the  muscular 

»  The  fact  of  the  excitwaent  of  the  passive  force  is  shewn  by  the  succeeding 
ends  of  arteries  and  muscles  in  surgical  operations,  and  that  of  the  active  force 
by  puncturing  living  muscles. 

>  Todd  and  Bowman,  loc.  eit,f  p.  173. 
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fibres  themselves  remain  in  the  shortened  state  that  is  essen- 
tially the  contraction  of  muscle,  hut  that  a  muscle  may  be 
in  a  shortened  position,  and  yet  the  fibres  themselves  may 
not  be  in  the  state  of  contracticm.  The  hollow  muscles,  it  is 
well  known,  are  but  in  a  slight  degree  supplied  with  anta- 
gonistic  force.  When  the  walls  of  the  intestinal  tube  con- 
tract upon  their  contents,  they  remain  closed  until  a  portion 
of  matter  is  forced  onwards  to  reopen  them.  But  this  is  not 
entirely  the  case,  for  they  are  in  a  degree  forced  open  by  the 
yellow  elastic  fibre  of  their  walls ;  and  the  same  takes  place 
in  arteries  when  active  cootraction  is  carried  farther  than 
that  diameter  to  which  physical  elasticity  brings  the  vessel, 
when  the  muscular  forces  have  forsaken  the  body  after  death. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  operation  of  the  tonicity  of 
arteries,  which  is  so  prominent  in  varying  the  size  of  arteries 
in  conformity  to  the  ever-changing  phases  of  the  blood,  can 
interfere  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  active  con- 
traction ;  for  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  illustrate  the  perfec- 
tion of  arteriid  action,  that  no  mechanical  law  which  may  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  circumstance  of  the  tabes 
varying  their  dimensions  in  accordance  with  the  amounts  of 
tonicity,  or  the  varying  volume  of  the  blood,  can  interfere  to 
obstruct  the  due  operation  of  the  active  force. 

The  slow  and  gradual  contraction  that  follows  the  ap* 
plication  of  foreign  stimuli,  or  of  cold,  to  »^rie6,  has 
done  much  to  establish  the  belief  that  there  is  no  propel- 
ling power  exercised  by  them  upon  the  blood,  seeing  that 
such  contraction  oaanot  keep  time  with  the  diastole  of  the 
heart.  Such  contractions,  however,  display  the  character* 
istics  of  the  passive  force.  They  hanre  their  field  in  the  eeo- 
nomy  of  arteries,  and  fill  an  ifflq[>ortant  page  in  their  physio- 
Ic^y,  both  locally  and  generally,  both  in  healA  and  disease ; 
but  the  contraction  is  essentially  that  of  tosicaty  or  the  pas-* 
sive  muscle-forcey  as  proved  by  its  alow  accession  aind  remis- 
sion from  the  vessel,  and  which  is  amply  verified  by  the  mi- 
croscope, and  by  the  eontraotion  tiiot  foUows-on  exposing  an 
artery  to  the  effeets  oi  cold  in  the  living  body«  Such  con- 
traction is  calculated  topreduoe  a> great  eflbcinpon  the  vol* 
ume  of  the  blood  -  oirculatii^  in  arteries ;  whereas  I  shall 
presently  shew  thai  the  sole  inission,  or  offiee  oi  the  active 
muscle-force  in  one  ooatraoiaNm  (in  its  ordinary  stasis  upon 
arteries),  is  to  assist  in-moving  onwanls  (at: a  low  computa- 
tion), only  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  blood  which  they  ^sontain. 

The  paasive  tjontraction  itt  -arteries,  or  that  only  whkh 
has  hitherto  been  pro<vedto  extsiin  their  siructare,  baa  beea 
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likened  by  some  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  to  the  con* 

tractioDs  of  the  intestinal  canal.  There  is,  however,  no  ana^ 
1(^  between  the  two  movements.  That  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  nndoubtedly  the  active  mnsole-force,  and  although 
d^alt  to  excite  throagh  nerves,  the  contractions  are 
readily  prochieed  by  stimuli  directly  applied ;  and  although 
the  movement  when  produced  is  slow  in  comparison  with  the 
active  musde^force,  as  otherwise  exhibited,  it  will  presently 
become  i^arent  that  all  that  is  peculiar  and  different  from 
tile  active  musde-^force  contraction  is  an  added  quality 
(rhythm)  derived  from  the  nervous  system. 

The  main  reason  why  we  do  not  recognise  the  transient 
contraction  of  arteries,  as  it  occurs  during  the  diastole  of  the 
heart,  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  reactive  power  of  elasticity  is 
in  operation  at  the  same  moment.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  active  contraction  which  I  claim  for  arteries  is  but 
a  force  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  ventricles ;  and  that  it  is  not 
i^uisite,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  physiology  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  any  very  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  their  tubes  should  take  place  during  that  ccmtraction. 
The  blood  is  not  merely  en  route  in  these  vessels  ; — it  has 
Cottons  to  fulfil  whilst  there ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
l>y  the  experiments  of  Poisenille,  which  are  much  relied  on 
for-  their  eorrectness,  that  the  transverse  coatraetioQ  of  ar- 
teries, during  the  diastole,  is  only  one^4wentieth  of  the  diame* 
^of  the  ti^s';  and  this  appears  to  be  a  greater  diminu-* 
tion  than  might  be  expected,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  leaves  the  arteries  to  enter  the  capillary  system 
^  vessels  during  the-  same  period.  The  quantity  that  passes 
^ram  the  arteries  (computed  from  that  which  enters)  averages 
from  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  two<ounces  at  each  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  and  ttie  whole  amiottnt  of  blood  circulating 
io  the  arteries  averages  from  fire  to  eight  pounds. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  principal  alteration  that  is  6£Peet- 
ed  in  the  tubes  of  arteries  by  every  injection  of  blood  from 
the  ventrieles^  is- their  efongation,  whereby  they  became  tor- 
tuous. It  is  obvious  that  a  very  rapid  contraction  must 
take  place  to  prodhtee  the  return  of  the  vessels  from  these 
moB^ntary  curves,  with  whidi  we  are  most  of  us  familiar  in 
watebing  the  cirealation  of  the  blood ;  the  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fi^oB,  and  also  the  circular,  which  have  been  lately 
ascertained  by  Mr  Dobie  to  take  a  spiral  direction  around 
the  tubes,  are  calculated  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  move- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  transverse  contrac- 
tioa<af  arteries  ean  be  recognised  by  the  microscope  during 
the  diastole  of  the  heart;  bat ^ although  not  perceptible  to 
ordinary  measurement,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  appro- 
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dated,  and  tells  with  all  its  force  upon  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  Wood,  that  it  helps  to  propel  from  the  vessels. 

It  has  been  stated  in  one  of  our  first  works  on  physiology 
that  there  is  no  contraction  in  arteries  that  can  help  to  im- 
pel the  blood,  for  the  reason  that,  if  there  were  such  contrac- 
tion, it  would  not  take  place  "  simultaneously"  at  all  points 
as  the  elastic  coat  does.  It  would,  as  in  the  oesophagus  and 
intestines,  act  in  successive  portions,  and  the  artery  would, 
as  in  those  tubes,  be  almost  or  altogether  obliterated.^  To 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  a  contraction  in 
arteries  that  propels  oiiwards  the  blood,  it  is  necessary  inter 
alia,  to  disprove  what  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract. 
All  that  is  peculiar  in  the  contractions  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  (Esophagus,  is  supposed  to  be  conferred  (m  the  original 
properties  of  the  muscular  fibr^  of  those  parts,  by  the  se- 
condary influence  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  influenee  is 
termed  Rhythm,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  point 
whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  physiology  of  arteries 
that  they  should  or  should  not  be  so  endowed.  Rhythm  is 
supposed  to  be  an  adjunct  quality  imparted  to  muscles  by  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system  ;  and  the  main  reason  for  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  an  added  quality  is  the  fact  that  it  differs  in 
every  district  or  group  of  muscles,  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  does  not  determine  the  amount  of  contraction ;  for  that 
exists,  I  have  shewn,  in  compound  ratio  to  the  stimulus  that 
excites,  and  the  nutrition  that  generates  the  forces ;  but  it 
modifies  and  fits  the  contraction  in  groups  or  districts  of 
muscles  to  the  purposes  to  which  their  action  is  destined.  It 
is  not  a  principle  in  physiology  that  Rhythm  is  an  endowment 
of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  muscular  fibre  ;  but  it  is  common 
to  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  irrespective  of  their  fibre.  It 
is  not  seen  in  the  muscles  that  are  engaged  in  the  animal 
functions;  for  whatever  association  in  action  bekmgs  to 
the  latter  muscles  is  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  cere- 
bellum. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  rhythm  effects 
the  bladder,  the  heart,  and  oesophagus,  it  appears  to  di- 
minish  nothing  from  the  energy  and  transient  charac- 
ter of  the  contraction,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  origi- 
nal characteristic  of  the  unstriped  as  well  a«  the  striped 
muscular  fibre.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus, 
where  the  fibres  are  wholly  unstriped,  the  contraction  is  ra- 
pid, energetic,  and  transient.  The  oflice  of  rhythm  in  the 
foregoing  organs  itf  to  ari'ange  the  contraction  in  one  p<ni;}oti 
of  the  muscular  fibres  ^  each  organ,  in  fixed  relatkmsbip^  in 
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poioi  of  time,  to  other  portions  of  their  fibres.  In  the  func* 
tioDs  of  respiration  and  deglatition,  the  muscles  engaged  are 
endowed  with  rhythm,  and  they  furnish  instances  of  this 
quality  regulating  only  the  time  and  order  of  contraction  of 
striated  muscles  without  affecting  their  energy.  The  sto* 
macb  and  intestinal  tube  afford  instances  in  which  the  natu* 
r&I  energy  and  rapidity  of  the  contraction  of  the  non*striated 
fibre  is  modified  by  rhythm,  so  as  to  become  slow,  orderly, 
and  partial. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  general  characteristics  of  Rhythm 
sre  BO  difficult  of  definition,  and  so  dependent  on  the  ends  and 
porposes  of  the  actions  of  muscles,  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  asserting  that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  any  law  in  physio- 
%y»  that  the  muscular  fibre  of  arteries  should  be  endowed 
with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  to  belieye 
that,  as  rhythm  is  made  subservient  to  the  local  requirements 
of  muscular  fibres,  and  as  in  arteries  it  is  not  so  required  that 
it  is  not  present  in  these  tubes ;  more  especially  as  it  would 
only  serve  to  encumber  and  fetter  their  action,  and  as  it  were 
throw  out  of  gear  that  beautiful  and  perfect  fitness  for  their 
action  that  their  fibres  possess  in  virtue  of  their  unaided 
origiual  properties. 

It  appears  that  the  two  muscle-forces  as  they  exist  in 
^*teries  differ  in  their  natural  stimuli.  As  regards  the  pas- 
fiiveforce,  it  is  plain  that  distension  of  the  muscular  fibre  is 
not  its  stimulus ;  we  are  well  aware  how  much  the  move- 
^Mts  of  arteries  which  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
passive  force  are  guided  and  controlled  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tems. This  ia  manifested  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
arterial  action  in  particular  districts ;  of  which  the  flush  of 
joy,  the  pallor  of  rage,  the  blush  of  modesty,  the  determina- 
tions of  blood  coexistent  with  the  reproductive  processes,  and 
occasional  increased  formative  powers  in  particular  organs  of 
secretion,  ore  the  ii^direct  results.  This  series  of  effects  is 
attributed  to  the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  Anatomy  dis- 
closes the  £act,  that  certain  fine  nerve  fibres  (not  having  the 
axis-cylinder  contour)  are  peculiar  to  the  coats  of  arteries, 
and  to  glands ;  and  that  these  either  originate  in,  or  traverse 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  It  teaches  also  that  these 
same  fibres  enter  the  trunks  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
and  through  them  may  be  traced  to  every  nerve-centre  of 
the  cerebrospinal  nervous  system.  What  proportion  of  these 
fibres  originate  in  the  gray  vesicles  in  the  sympathetic,  and 
what  from  the  other  centres,  is  not  determined* 

Such  is  the  nervous  mechanism  on  which  is  based  our 
knowledge  of  the  connection  of '  arteries  with  the  nervous 
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svstem  ^  an4  His  jf\^in  U19A  th^  ma^^n^rji  JB  pei^tfpr  sap- 
plying  mptcw  atixxm)us  aad  other  nervous  jn^uence  from . wj 
nprvouscejgire  o£  th^  Iwdy.  I  would  suggest  iVM.  not  oiily 
are  the  luoveiaents  of  arteries  of  the  passive,  V\j}d  poutroUed 
and  governed  by  the  emotional  eentres,  which  19  generally 
admitted,  but  that  the  natural  motor  stimulus  is  suji^lied  for 
these  movements  from  the  same  source,  or  at  least  by  neryes. 

The  grouiwis  on  which  I  found  this  conjecture  are,  first,  that 
immediately  after  death  the  manifestations  of  tonicity,  or  the 
passive  force,  which  through  life  gives  a  firmness  to  muscles, 
quit  thft  body  ;  notwithstanding  the  force  itself  has  not  de- 
parted, as  is  proved  by  its  after  recurrence  in  rigor  mortis ; 
when  it  is  known  to  manifest  itself  upon  arteries.  loune- 
diately  after  death  the  passive  force  no  longer  answers  to  its 
usual  artificial  stimulus, — the  edge  of  the  surgeon's  knife ;  for 
if  a  limb  is  now  amputated,  neither  arteries  nor  muscles  re- 
Iraet^i  ^th9ugb  the  transient  contraction  of  the  active  force 
may  h^  seen  to  follow  the  course  of  the  incision.  It  is  an 
important  fact,  which  I  shall  afterwards  refer  to,  as  eviden- 
cing the  existence  of  a  force  in  arteries  for  propelling  the 
blood,  that,  after  death,  before  the  active  muscle-tbrce  quits 
the  bp^j^ihis  force  may  be  made  to  respond  to  its-  own  na- 
tural etimulus^  namely,  distension;  for  if  an  artery,  at  this 
time,  is  distended  vyith  water,  it  reacts  upon  its  contents  with 
a  force  greater  than  that  which  caused  its  distension. 

The  second  fact  which  I  adduce,  in  testimony  that  the  na- 
tural motor  stimulus  of  the  passive  muscle-force  is  su|)plied 
by  iie^ves,  exists  In  the  evidence  th^t  i«  furnished  by  ceiH^ain 
experiments  lately  perforn^ed  by  M.  Bernard.  ,It  has  heen 
ascertained  by  him  tha^l  when  the  sympathetic  in  the  necj^  ifi 
;divided,  or  its  connections  with  the  upper  part  of  the  apinal 
cord  is  cut  off,  or  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  itself  destroyed, 
in.Q^ts  and  rabbits,  the  operation  is  followed  by  a  redness  and 
increased  temperature  in  parts  to  which, these  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed. These  results  are  specially  observable  in  the  ear  of 
the  white  rabbit.  The  correctness  ofthe  foregoing^ccQu^ts 
has  not  only  been  confirmed  "^y  Dr  A.  l!y  aller  in, this  country ; 
but  further  proof  has  been  added  by  him,  ttiat'the  phena- 
mena  described  are  the  direct  result  of  the  loss  of  tji^  nejrve- 
force  from  the  bloodvessel^  6f  the  part  by  the  opera«tiQn. 
Df  Waller  has  shewn  that  when  the  cut  ends  of  the'  q^^i^ 
portions  of  the  nerves  are  galvanized,  the  temperature  mid 
appearance  of  the  rabbit's  ear  resumed  their  ordinary  staite. 
Professor  Sharpey  also  exhibited  the  same  experiments  tp 
his  class  during  the  last  session;  arid  I  am  authorised  to 
state,  that  he  concurs  with  the  other  experimenters,  in  the 
idea  that  these  results  are  produced  by  the  operation. 
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;'WJ^ails;'t^^^^  m  the  e^v  of  the  rabbit  ap- 

pt^'io'^'^^kiskeSL  br  its  substance  being  distended  with 
MbojH',*  aiMTOei'ecan  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  ves- 
it^s  m'tfei^d  to  etilal'gement  is  the  same  as  that  asually  de- 
'ttajl^' utidCT  the  several  phrases  of  "excited  nutrition,'' 
**ifrita^l^6.'*  ** (;6ngestion/'  ''determination  of  blood,'*  and 
%%  ordiiiary  state  of  vessels  in  the  commencement  of  inflam- 
i^tfon.    As  t*egard^  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
ear6f  thb  rabbit,  I  am  at  present  unable  to  speak  with  cer- 
tmtfi  but  I  would  8ay»  unless  this  is  a  special  exception 
to  the  conditi<>n  of  bloodvessels  under  each  of  the  terms  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  very  improbable,  that  the  blood  flows 
with  increased  rapidity.     By  applying  to  these  interesting 
facts  the  theory  which  I  advocate  for  the  physiology  of  ar- 
teries, we  arrive  at  the  following  definition  of  the  lawd  that 
govern  the  production  of  these  facts. 

On  the  nerve-force  being  cut  off  from  the  hloodvessels  fn 
the  ear  of  the  rabbit  by  the  operation,  that  slow  contraction, 
that  only  contraction  which  is  at  present  known  to  physiolo- 
gfctft,  andf  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  sytQpathetic  system,  is  removed.  This  arises,  not  be- 
cause the  Tonicity,  or  the  passive  muscle-force,  is  removed 
by  .the  operation,  but  because  the  natural  motor  stimulus,  the 
neWe-force,  is  removed.  (I  have  shewn  it  to  be  consistent 
with  aniatpmy  that  motor  stimulus  may  be  jgenerated  in  any 
nerve  centre,  and  be  conveyed  by  any  nerve  trunk,  supposed 
to  befong  to  either  system  of  nerves.)  The  natural  motor 
stiloulua  being  thus  withdrawn  from  the  vessels  ;  that  large 
series  6f  efl^ect^  dependent  on  the  passive  muscle-force,  is 
thrown  into  ateyancy,;  ai^d  ^mbngst  these  is  the  slow  cour 
fraofion  wbicfiih  tie  iiormal  state  of  arteries  is,  in  permanent 
operation  ;  t1&6  pffice  pf*  which  is  to  adjust  and  maintain  the 
«i^e  of  the  calibre  oif  arteries  to  the  ever-varying  volume  of  the 
Mood.  By  loss  of  the  suppojrt'of  this  contraction,  all  blood- 
veifeels  haying  muscula^r  fibreSli)  their  walls,  become  dilated 
as  the  ^rst  J^esult.  !Bk  dilatation  is  fulfilled  a  condition  in  the 
▼esselfl,  wherejily  anotner  law  in  anipial  physics  is  brought 
into  Operation,  and  whereby  the  muscular  fibres  are  multi- 
pKed  or  become  bypertropbied.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood 
having;  fceen  admitted  with  greater  facility  into  the  enlarged 
^slrels^  the  pul^e-valve  is  communicated  in  the  same  ratio, 
atiA  ytil'impuise  given  to  ah  augmented  amount  of  muscular 
fliM%  it  every  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
In  litie'^yune  incre^^  ratio  is  fulfilled  the  condition,  which 
18  th?'66inmon.  mot^^r  stimulus  to  hollow  muscle^. — disten- 
sion*,''which  I  claim  to  be  the  natural  motor  stimulus  pf  the 
VOL.  im.  *b.  196.  F 
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active  muficle^force  in  arteries,  iaikdependent  of  nerves,  though 
influe&ced  by  nerveg,  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  case  in 
most  other  hollow  muscles  of  the  body. 

According  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  an  augmented 
active  musele<-force  contraction,  or,  in  other  words,  increased 
activity  of  the  arteries,  would  result  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit, 
from  the  section  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  supplying  the 
part.  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  prove  that  no  disten- 
sion of  a  tissue  with  blood  can  take  place  without  increased 
arterial  action,  and  in  degree  some  point  in  a  scale  drawn  be- 
tween increased  velocity  of  blood,  and  actual  throbbing  in 
the  part.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  large,  and  occur 
when,  from  pathological  states  of  arteries,  locally  or  ge* 
nerally,  the  active  muscle-force  yields  to  the  passive  force  A 
which  again  takes  possession  of  the  vessels,  or  both  forces, 
or  rather  their  manifestations,  may  be  entirely  absent  from 
arteries.  By  the  application  of  this  and  other  reasoning,  I 
have  brought  into  the  code  of  the  laws  of  animal  life,  tiiat 
variation  in  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillary  arteries  in  in- 
flammation, which  has  hitherto  perplexed  pathologists,  which 
exists  in  degrees  of  which  retardation  and  stagnation  may 
be  said  to  be  the  limits  of  the  scale. 

If  it  shotild  afterwards  be  proved  that  the  natural  motor 
stimulus  of  the  passive  muscle-force  in  arteries  is  not  derived 
from  nerves,  and  that  the  most  that  nerves  contribute  to 
that  contraction  is  to  regulate  and  govern,  as  now  supposed ; 
I  shonld  aecoimt  for  the  absence  of  this  contraction,  and  the 
consequent  dilatation  of  vessels  in  the  ear  of  the  mutilated 
rabbit,  by  the  abmpt  suspension  of  the  nervous  influence. 
By  the  same  rule,  section  of  the  vagi  is  followed  by  congestion 
in  the  organs  to  winch  they  are  distributed.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  fair  to  inifer,  that  from  the  effects  produced  in  the  fore- 
going recited  experiments,  and  from  the  fact  previously  ad- 
duced, thai  an  indirect  proof  is  offered  that  the  natural  nK>tor 
stimulus  of  tonieity,  or  the  passive  force  of  arteries,  is  sup- 
plied by  nerves. 

In  tbe  forogoing  paort  K»f  this  paper,  I  have  brought  before 
the  medical  professioii  the  prc^sitions,  that  there  exist  in 
arteries  two  musele^fcroe  contractions,  active  and  passive,  the 
active  being  operative  in  arteries  only  during  the  diastole  of 
the  heart,  whereby  the  bhwd  is  aided  in  its. onward  course; 
and  that  by  the  passive  are  effected  all  the  movements  in  ar- 
teries at  present  recognised  in  physiology.  That  the  active 
force  derives  its  stimulus  from,  distension  of  tbe  walls  of  ar- 
teries ;  the  passive  force  from  the  nervous  system.     I  have 
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at  present  supported  these  propoeitioiift  by  argiime«is  baied 
on  the  physiology  of  arteries,  nie  succeeding  parts  of  my 
paper  will  support  the  truth  of  the  propositieofl  referred  to ; 
Jirst,  By  tiie  application  of  the  facts  propounded  to  the  pa* 
thology  of  arteries ;  see<nidh/y  By  a  review  of  the  experi- 
mental evidence  on  which  the  physiology  of  arteries  is 
grounded  ;  and,  thirdly^  By  a  review  of  the  arguments  of  the 
older  physiologists  who  have  contended  for  a  blood-propel- 
loig  forc«  in  arteries. 

{To  he  etmtinued,) 


■^^^»i^— **^^«P^i^^^>»^^i^»P^i^»^^>^^       ■  ■■!       I  >*^i^l*^^ 


Art.  VII. — Thoughts,  RefiectionSy  and  Remarks  on  Obstetric 
Subjects.    By  John  Basmnsb,  Surgeon. 

POST-PAETUM  ILfiMOABHAGB. 

The  physiology  of  the  gravid  uterus,  as  also  the  ivielfiure 
And  preservation  of  both  mother  and  offspring,  from  the  com* 
meneement  to  the  termination  of  the  impregnmed  Btauke*  are 
subjects  which  have  deeply  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  most  zealous  and  talented  of  the  profession  in  almost 
eveiy  age ;  bat  in  none  more  ardently  than  the  present,  as  a 
peferenoe  to  ihe  annals  of  Midwifery  will  abundantly  testify. 

l%at  the  process  of  parturition  in  the  human  female  is 
of  a  much  moi^e  painful  nature,  and.  aeoempanied  with  afar 
greats  number  of  untoward  amhi  even  dangerous  loodse- 
<piences  than  are  found  to  oooar  amos^  tiie.inJerior  orders  of 
creattoo,  is  a  £act,  the  i^ality  of  wUch  must  be  quite  appa^ 
rent  to  the  most  superficial  obsetrvier.  Thia  increased  degree 
of  danger  depends  upon  causes^  the  piiadpal  of  whirh  I  have 
endeavotii^d  briefty  to  esomerate-  in  tnio  former  eaaays  om 
tlukt  subject,  where  also  is  contained  a  delineaAion  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  most  suitable  for  remedying  thie  saitie.^ 

There  ta  an  affectien^  howe^i(er,iOoiinected  with  the  oi^gsiuaa* 
tion  of  the  uterus  in  the  gravid  state,  occurring  subsequently 
to  the  birth  of  every  member  of  the  human  family,  whether 
nale  or  femnkt ;-  and  in  prqportien  as >it  may  eseeed  its  natu- 
ral and  ordtliary  limits,  in  an  equal- ratio  is  it  productive  not 
only  of  disquietnde,  distress^  and  danger,  bnt  often  the-  end- 
deni  cessation  of  Hfe,  to  tbone  who  unhappily  fail  to  be  the 
victims  of'tb«)<8aineu>  IFhetcircniaataBciB  to  which  the  atten* 


^  9ilit8  on  p))ftptric  Practlc^;  with  Illustration^  (Edinburgh,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart,  l§4Sf)' ;  and  Oh«erYation^  ok  Diseased  States  of  the  Placenta,  as  influ- 
eneil^  tb^  *ptiKm^  o^ 'Fiti\6«lkM  {Edl^nrgb  M^dlMl  and  Strfgieol  Journal, 
NadSO.)  i- 
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tion  of  the  profession  is  here  directed,  it  is  presumed,  will  be 
easily  recognised  as  post-partum  bsemorrhage,  or  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nterine  vessels,  consequent  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta  therefrom ;  and  that  in  every  case  where 
it  is  attached  in  propria  situ,  and  the  disunion  takes  place 
agreeably  to  the  appointed  law  c(  nature,  viz.,  posterior  to 
the  delivery  of  the  child. 

In  considering  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  dangers  to 
which  I  here  advert,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  Sie  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

The  connecting  medium  established  betwixt  mother  and 
offspring  is,  by  its  structure  and  arrangement,  intended  to 
perform  an  important  function  in  the  economy  of  the  impreg- 
nated uterus.  As  this  function,  however,  is  confined  to  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  the  dissolution  of  this  connection  natu- 
rally ensues  at  the  termination  of  this  period,  and  is  either 
effected  spontaneously  in  most  instances  where  an  exemption 
from  disease  exists,  or  by  means  of  very  gentle  assistance, 
when  the  proper  period  has  once  fully  arrived.  As  this  as- 
sistance, nevertheless,  is  often  required  to  be  rendered  to 
parturient  females,  it  is  manifest  that  it  ought  to  be  so  efli^ 
cient  in  its  hind  as,  with  becoming  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  and  her  attendants,  wholly  to  liberate  her  from 
the  hurtful  consequences  connected  therewith, — ^the  imminent 
danger  already  adverted  to,  into  which  so  many  parturient 
females,  otherwise  healthy,  hopeful,  and  vigorous,  are  so  sud- 
denly plunged,  frequently  to  the  instantaneous  deprivation 
of  life,  from  the  neglect  of,  or  mal-practice  in  carrying  into 
operation,  the  appropriate  prophylactic  remedies.  When  we 
reflect  on  these  circumstances,  and  on  the  amount  of  distress 
and  debility  undergone  throughout  many  future  years  by  num- 
bers, whose  systems  have  been  largely  drained  of  blood,  or 
amongst  whom  the  discharge,  though  more  moderate  in  de^ 
gree,  has  perhaps  been  seldom  wholly  suppressed, — the  sub- 
ject, rt  is  believed,  will  be  readily  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  in  its  nature,  and  loudly  call- 
ing for  a  corresponding  share  of  intelligence  and  assiduiiy  on 
the  part  of  those,  who  devote  themselves  particularly  to*  the 
practice  of  the  obstetric  art. 

Causes. — It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  much  thne  to  the 
consideration  of  the  causes  of  uterme  haemorrhage,  seeing  it 
i«  invariably  produced  in  consequence  of  a  non-contracted 
state  of  its  bloodvessels  afber  the  separation,  and  also  very 
frequently  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  a4;  the  remedies  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
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profemoDy  through  the  medium  of  the  diffei'ent  medical  perio- 
dicals, ibr  tike  arrest  aod  remoyal  of  this  most  formidable  and 
appalling  afiectioQ,  they  will  be  found  to  be  botii  numerous 
and  diversified  in  their  nature.    In  addition  to  the  ancient 
and  invaluable  application  of  cold  in  its  varied  forms,  and  the 
Toaeof  astringents  generally  as  remedial  agents,  there  have, 
doring  recent  years,  been  proposed  and  successfully  carried 
ifito  practice,  tiie  use  of  galvanism  by  Drs  Simpson,  Bedford, 
and  Dorrington, — opium  by  Dr  Griffin,— ergotine  by  Drs 
Ebers  and  Beattie, — ^the  bowl  or  basin  of  Mr  Harvey, — ^the 
iNindage  and  pads  of  Mr  Pretty, — ^transfusion  and  the  injec- 
tion of  stimulants  by  Dr  Torbock  and  others, — ^the  caoutchouc 
tube  of  M.  Diday,  besides  a  host  of  other  equipments. 

In  noaking  mention  of  the  preceding  list,  it  is  neither  my 
intention  to  offer  any  remarks  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  propositioixs  so  strongly  advocated  by  their  respective 
authors,  and  to  any  of  which  I  have,  during  a  lengthened 
series  of  years,  on  a  very  few  occasions  only,  been  compelled 
to  have  recourse,  or  to  swell  their  number  by  the  introduction 
of  any  fancied  discoveries  of  my  own,  to  which  a  greater  de- 
gt^e  of  confidence  could  be  warrantably  attached ;  but  simply, 
by  means  of  a  brief  anatomical  description  of  the  uterus,  both 
in  its  natural  and  gravid  state,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  sanction  of  measures  could  possibly  be 
obtained,  which,  by  acting  as  a  caveat  against  the  occurrence 
of  hsBmorrhage,  would  .thereby  obviate  the  necessity  for  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  majority  of  these  or  any  otUcr  applications* 
*'  The  uterus,*'  says  M.  Cloquet,  ''  is  composed  of  an  ex- 
ternal or  serous  membvane,  an  internal  or  mucous  membrane, 
an  intermediate  proper  tissue,  nerves,  and  vessels*"  It  is  in 
this  intermediate  tissue  that  all  the  expan^ve  and  contractile 
power  resides,  connected  with  the  enlargement  and  expul- 
sion of  the  fcetiis,  and  finally  in  its  reduction  again  to  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions.  The  deaeription  of  it  given  by  the  same 
author,  is  as  follows  :rK.^*  It  occupies  the  interval  which  se- 
parates the  peritonemn  from  the  mucous  membrane.  Its 
tbieknesa  is  greats  and  amounts  to  five  or  six  lines.  It  is  of 
a  dense  and  close  texture,  and  yields  great  resistance  to  the 
knife.  It  is  elastic,  and  of  a  grayish^white  colour.  Its  ad- 
hesion to  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  great.  Its  intimate 
nature  is  yet  little  known.  It  is  traversed  by  a  very  great 
number  of  bloodvessels.  It  is  impossible  in  any  part  of  its 
extent  to  ascertain .  the  description  of  the  fibres  o£  which  it 
is  composed.  Towards  the  neck  it  is  denser  and  less  gray 
than  in  the  walls  of  ihe  body.  It  would  appear  that  during 
gestation  this  tissue  becomes  truly  muscular.*** 
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So  mtioh  for  the  higtory  of  the  oteras  in  Hi  unimpregnated 
state.  When,  however,  coneeption  has  onoe  become  esta* 
bHsfa^d,  it  gradtially  augments  in  volume,  till,  from  having 
been  a  small  olosely-contracted  organ  of  two  inches  in  length, 
it  attains  a  magnitude  capable  of  containing  not  only  one^ 
but  ofb^n  two,  and  occasionally  three,  and  even  four  or  five 
fatly  organised  foetuses,  together  with  their  secundines,  be« 
sides,  in  many  oases,  a  large  collection  of  liquor  amnii. 

The  bloodvessels  wfaioh  supply  the  uterus  likewise  become 
greatly  enlaa*ged,  and  are  thus  described  by  M.  Cloquet  (p. 
817) : — *^  The  a^rteries  of  the  uterus  come  frdm  the  spermatio 
and  hypogastric ;  their  principal  branches  are  placed  beneath 
the  peritoneum.  They  are  very  flexuous,  and  anastomose 
frequently  together.  The  veins  follow  the  same  coarse,  but 
are  still  more  flesuous,  and  form  cavities  in  ita  walls  which 
become  very  l«t*ge  during  gestation,  and  which  are  called 
uterine  sinuses."  And  again,  at  page  712  he  observes  of  the 
uterine  artery : — "  Its  volume  is  always  in  relation  with  the 
state  of  developm^ent  of  the  uterus,  so  as  frequently  to  be 
very  small ;  whilst  in  other  cases, — ^at  the  end  of  gestation, 
for  example,— 'it  is  larger  than  any  other  branch  of  the  hypO' 
gastric  artery,**  ^c. 

In  reviewing  the  changes  which  invariably  toice  place  in 
the  organissalioii  of  the  uterus,  posterior  to  the  period  of 
conception,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  expansion  of 
volume  and  increase  of  the  sanguineous  current  throughout 
the  st^mctureof  the  organ,  form  the  chief.  It  demands  to 
be  observed,  however,  that>  although  the  development  of  the 
fostus  renders  a  more, abundant  supply  of  blood  essentially 
necessary  during  the  period  of  gestation  than  at  other  times, 
the  experience  of  many  years  has  served  fally  to  convince  me, 
that  in  numberless  instances  the  quantity  is  considerably 
greater  than  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  ques* 
tion.  The  effbct  of  this  is,  that  presently  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  system  is  induced,^-*^enoted  by  vascular  excitement, 
&c,,^ — ^and  which,  if  not  timely  countwaoted,  aflSects,  with  few 
exceptions,  some  of  the  partieiilair  organs  or  distinct  por- 
tions of  the  body,^^most  ^equently  the  uterus  itself^  towards 
its  orifice,  and  parts  adjacent, — ^thus  constituting  what  is 
usually,  tiiough  etroneoasly,  termed  **  rigid  uterus,"  and 
operating  as  one  of  the:  chief  causes  in  &e  production  of 
tedious  or  laborious  labour.® 

The  intimation  reqtth^es  searoely  to  be  given,  that  the 
doQfsal  and  npper  extremily  of  the  •organ  is  the  situation  set 

*  See  Hints,  &c.,  formerly  referred  to,  pp.  8-11. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  12,  et  seq. 
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apart  by  the  Creator  a»  the  most  suitable  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta; — the  bloodvessels,  though  enlarged, 
existing  only  in  little  more  than  miniature  in  respect  of  where 
they  effect  their  ingress  near  the  cervix.    This  arrangement 
forms  a  wise  and  safe  provision  on  behalf  of  the  parturient 
female,  seeing  that  the  disposition  to  hemorrhage,  notwith- 
stftoding  Us  frequency,  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  ratio  pos- 
sible, in  oeoiparison  with  what  is  witnessed  in  those  melan- 
choly instances  where  it  is  implanted  in  the  opposite  direc* 
tion.     It  may  likewise  be  observed*  that^  united  in  the  natu- 
ral/arm^ as  it  may  with  propriety  be  termed,  the  placenta 
occasions  no  interruption  to  the  progress  of  labour,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  its  vicinity  to  the  fundus,  the  portion  of  the 
organ  where  contraction  after  delivery  commences  with  only 
the  most  solitary  exceptions,  affords  us  every  desirable  faci- 
lity for  averting  the  occurrence  of  heemorrhage  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  we  are  entrusted  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  labour. 

Before  i»roeeeding  farther  in  the  investigation,  a  question 
of  very  considerable  importance  presents  itself  for  oonsidera- 
tion.  Seeing  that  for  beneficial  purposes  eonnected  with 
gestation,  the  uterus  is  uniformly  furnished  with  an  ex<a*a 
supply  of  blood, — frequently  to  the  surcbai*ge  of  the  general 
system, — ^and  likemse  that  upon  the  separaAion  of  the  pla- 
centa from  its  parietes,  besmorrhage  does  and  must  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  ensue, — how  far  can  the  diBcharge  of 
blood  in  tiiis  manner  be  permitted,  coneietently  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  parturient  female^^-rAod  is  the  same 
law  applicable  usider  all  tbe  variety  of  cases  and  constitur 
tioQs  that  are  daily  met  with  in  practice  1  Qri  in  other 
words  and  a  more  restricted  form<-^y  what  geoeral  law  can 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus  posterior  to  delivery  be 
regulated,  which  shall  net  only  be  exempt  from  danger,  but 
prove  in  every  way  conducive  to  tbe  comfort  and  conva- 
lescence of  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  iarlyiog  females  in 
every  region  of  the  |^be  ? 

In  tracing  the  history  <i£  tbe  Mamjdai^A  and-other  quad^ 
ruped  animals,  both  in  a  wild  and  domesticated  atate,  we 
obtain  satisfactory  evidence,  that  ttiey  enjioy  well-nigh  a 
total  exemption  from  htemorrhage  connected  with  the  birth 
of  their  young:;  or»  should  any  evacuation,  of  blood  oceasion^i 
ally  take  place,  it  is  only  in  the  relation  of  shadow  to  sub- 
8tance»  to  what  is  in  everyday  practice  witnessed  amongst 
the  noblest  of  all  ihe  feminine  creation,  "  woman,"" — being 
rarely  productive  of  the  smallest  injury  or  danger,   where 
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exemptipn  ftwun^dMease. exists,  ^j^cepting  in  ca»es  where' rn- 
judioioud  inii(^«r0jQce  haa  haen  employed.^ 

Haying*  ii««ieiifi«iied.  a  <good  many  .y<»i»*» .  ago .  tb^  reality  of 
what  baft  pr«9endy.b«eaBtat^,Tta.»  the  comparative  absence 
of  h^^cts^Tjrbage  i^engsi  the  lower  animaK  I  ^cis^  led'  ^^^^ 
only  by  inference  and  reflection  on  th^  subject,  but  also  by 
means  of  observations  resulting  from  a  few  obstetric  cases, 
to  imagine  that  a  similar  issue,  in  so  far  as  it  couU  be  con- 
ditionally carried  into  operation,  would  be  attended  with  an 
equally  salutary  effect  in  the  human  female. 

In  order  the  better  to  develop  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  proposition  under  oetisideration,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  'test  more  thoroughly  the  validity  of  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  its  accomplishment,  it  is  found  necessary  to  ad- 
duce a  few  additional  statements,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  query, 
arising  partly  out  of  those  lately  exhibited. 

IsU  That  the  uterus  being  in  every  case  supplied  with  a 
redundance  of  blood,  and  seeing  that  the  separation  of  the 
placenta  therefrom  presents  a  favourable  opportunity  for  its 
transit  from  the  system, — is  it  or  not  in  acoordance  with  the 
dictates  of  experience  and  physiological  research,  that  its  re- 
moval in  l^is  mmner  has  been  ascertained  to  be  productive 
of  benefit  or  injury. 

2d,  That  in  the  evetit  of  tiiis  being  found  unprofitable  or 
injurious  in  ordinary  oases,  especiallj  where  ctmsiderable 
delicacy  of  constitution  and  weakness  prevail^-^would  it  not 
bo  considered  a  (dan  in  every  way  eligible  amongst  all  those 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  morerobust  stateof  health  amd  strengf^  ; 
and  likewise  in  every  instance  where  symptoms  denote  the 
general  system  to  be  in  an  excited  and  surcharged  condition, 
— and  thereby  pi^ove  instrumental  in  averting  the  occurrence 
of  peritonitis  or  similar  in^ammatory  attacks,  with  which 
puerperal  ^males  are,  fVom  tlvis  cause,  so  extremely  liable  to 
be  affected  ? 

d<f,  That  as  there  is  observed  to  exist  in  a  good  many  fe- 
males a  peculiar  proneness  to  hsamorrfaa^  hnmediate^ly  upon 
the  birth  of  the  child,  frequently  in  sufch  a  current  and  degree 
of  impetuosity  as  occasionally  to  prove  suddenly  fatal  to  life, 
and  always  requiring  the  most  energetic  measures  for  its  sup- 
pression,— ^in  the  eventof  its  redtietion  tothe  lowest  ratio  whiieh 
means  are  capable  of  aocomplishing,  can  the  des;ired  suceei^ 
becalculated  upon  in  the  descripticwiSf  cases  here  specified  aldo, 

or  must  they  constantly  remaifn  exceptions  to  the  general  rule? 

.   ,    -         .      -  '  , 

1  To  the  cansideration  of  this  topic  it  is  my  intention  again  to  revert  ^t  a 
future  period  of  the  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  whit:h 
seem  cliielly  to  giv«  k-ise'tJo  the  diversity  fcbove  mtitrtioned. 
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4th,  Tiyat «»  post^^rtHM  heMnorrha^tl^pcnidft  dn  a  obn' 
contracted  state  of  i^he  iMc^rind  T«6S«lfi,— what  *«i^  the  tnea-^ 
sores  wbicb'bavi^ii*e(!^v«d'tbd)ftaki^etioA  of^eicffeftitftte^M  m^st 
desermg  ef  aofiAdence  ill  effecttnfg  thJb  obj^t. ««  well  as  tbe 
most  suitable  period' ft>ir,  slttd  mantier' of)  tta^  appltoaiion  ? 


Art.  VIrt. — Statistical  Report  npon  Cases  of  Disease  of  the 
-ffear^  occurring  in  St  Georges  Hospital^  London  ;  espe- 
dally  in  rejUxitiont  tg  Mh^un^atism  and  Albun^inuria.  By 
Br  BabiCIjAY,  the  Kedioai  Regi«^ar.  (From  ih^  Medieoi 
CSiimrgical  Transactions,  Lowdon,  Volume  the  Thirty- 
Fifth.    Read  November  11,  1851.     London,  1852.) 

I  Examination  of  Fatal  Cases  in  their  BjBiiAXiON  to! 

Rheumatism  and  Albuminueia. 

Since  drawiAg  up  the  Beport  on  Valvular  Diseaoes.  of  the 
Heart,  virbich  the  Society  did  me  the  hcmour  ta>  publish  in  the 
3l6t  Volume  jof  its  Transactions,  my  attention  has  been  a 
good  dealiturned  to  the  sanae  sul^eet ;  and  it  did  seecu'ti^ 
some  of  .tl^  questions  oonnected  with  the  pathology  of  this 
organ  might  be  elucidated  by  an  accumulation  of  carefully 
f^orded  oUnioal  observations,  not  in  a  few  selected  insitances, 
but  throughout  the  whole  range  of  cases  supplied  by  a  large 
boapital ;  and  thus  the  appointment  I  hold  be  made  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  It  is  true  that  the  most  cer** 
^^  results  are  those  derived  from  po^^-^moHewt.  examination  ; 
yet  there  are  eiceumstances  connected  with  structural  change 
which  can  only  be  learned  at  tlm  bed-side  of  the  patient.  We 
bave  no  means  of  learning  the  history  of  rheumatism  after 
death ;  and  the  permanent  presesauce  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
daring  life  is  of  greater  importance  than  structural  altera^ 
tions  in  the  kidney  revealed  by  dissection.  It  therefore  be- 
came a  matter  of  importance  that  the  table  of  post-mortem 
Appearances  should  ^cMiJy  include  those  whose  clinical  history 
was  known  as  having  a  bearing  on  these  subjects ;  and  hence, 
patients  dying  in  the  medical  wards  only  are  considered,  and 
from  among  the^e  all  such  are  excluded  as  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  dead  or  dyings  all  whose  history  contains  no  al- 
lusion to  disease  of  the  heart  during,  life,  and  all  in  which 
partial  evidence  of  old  pericarditis^  or  specks  of  atheroma  on 
the  valves  were  found  as  the  only  condition  of  disease  after 
death,  which  could  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  and  therefore 
could  have  no  history. 

The  present  communication  is  not  confined  to  valvular 
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lesion,  beoaase  pericardial  is  so  bound  np  with  endocardial 
disease,  and  both  together  with  alterations  in  the  muscular 
structure,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  study  one  without 
considering  the  other  morbid  changes  to  which  the  heart  is 
more  or  less  liable.  Some  of  the  deductions  differ  in  a  few 
particulars  from  those  which  seemed  warranted  by  the  pre- 
vious collection  of  cases ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  my  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  accurate  information  have  been 
greater,  it  is  also  true  that  the  liability  to  error  always  in- 
creases in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  instances.  This 
circumstance  only  lays  on  me  the  greater  obligation  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Society  this  additional  Beport. 

The  cases  are  arranged  in  the  Table  in  the  following  order : 
— let.  Cases  of  acute  rheumatism  fatal  during  the  rheumatic 
attack  ;  2d,  Cases  of  recent  pericarditis,  independent  of  re- 
cent rheumatism  ;  3d,  Cases  of  recent  lymph  on  the  valves 
not  previously  recorded  ;  4^^,  Adherent  pericardium  and  ex- 
tensive old  pericarditis,  with  no  recent  condition  of  inflam- 
mation ;  bth^  Remaining  cases  of  old  valvular  disease  divided 
into  thickening  and  atheroma ;  and,  lastly^  Cases  in  which 
alteration  in  muscular  structure  was  the  prominent  feature. 
Under  each  head  rheumatic  cases  generally  stand  first,  and  the 
rest  either  in  distinct  groups  or  following  the  order  of  ages. 

1.  Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  fatal  during  the 

Rheumatic  Attack. 

Of  this  there  are  eight  instances.  In  two  of  these,  sup- 
puration had  occurred  within  and  around  the  joints^  and  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  such  are  not  of  a  nature  some- 
what different  from  ordinary  rheumatism ;  in  one  of  them, 
however,  the  pericardial  membrane  was  in  the  first  stage  of 
inflammation,  and  in  the  other,  both  aortic  and  mitral  valves 
were  opaque,  a  condition  which  would  aeem  to  be  allied  to 
inflammation.  Five  cases  are  examples  of  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis in  its  ordinary  form,  one  of  whiioh  derives  interest 
from  the  circumstance,  that  no  friction  sound  was  ever  heard 
during  the  continuance  of  the  patient  in  the  hospital,  al- 
though from  the  alteration  of  rhythm  it  was  often  listened 
for,  and  the  pericardium  was  found  filled  with  recent  lymph, 
and  its  two  layers  only  very  partiaJIy  adherent  to  each  other. 
In  three  of  them  there  was  also  evidence  of  previous  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium. 

In  three  of  these  cases  of  pericarditis,  distinct  evidence  was 
also  found  of  recent  endocarditis,  associated  in  two  instances 
with  old  disease.  In  the  only  instance  in  which  recent  lymph 
was  found  on  tte  valves  after  a  first  attack  of  acute  rheuma- 
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tiflin,  it  was  cmifiaed  to  the  mitral  valve.  Although  it  ap- 
pears ^at  pericarditiB  existed  in  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  thsja  endocarditis,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  a  more  cojonmon,  but  only  a  more  immediately  dangerous 
complication  of  acute  rheumatism,  because  in  each  instance 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  consequent  upon  it^  was  the 
chief  eause  of  the  fatal  termination. 

The  remaimng  case  is  one  of  great  interest;  because 
dmng  life  an  endocardial  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
iras  distinctly  made  out  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
and  yet  no  valvular  lesion  existed.  The  history  is  shortly 
this.  S.  A — ,  8Bt.  23.  unmarried,  catamenia  regular,  of  pretty 
All!  habit  of  bodyi  and  good  complexion,  was  seized  with 
pains  in  her  joints  on  the  17th  January  1850  ;  had  been  un- 
der treatment  since  the  19th ;  and  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  the  24th,  with  a  first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
She  complained  of  some  catching  in  the  breathing ;  and  a 
slight  roughness  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  was  first 
heard  on  the  26th,  and  a  distinct  systolic  endocardial  murmur 
was  heard  at  the  baae  of  the  heart  on  the  28th.  She  became 
slightly  delirious,  with  tremulous  movements,  on  the  1st  Feb- 
J'uary ;  the  delirium  was  very  violent  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d ;  and  she  died  comatose  on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  Through- 
out the  case  there  was  great  febrile  disturbance ;  the  face  was 
Pushed,  and  the  pulse  full  and  frequent ;  and  after  death  large 
clots  of  recent  lymph  were  found  in  the  synovial  cavities. 

With  such  a  train  of  symptoms,  it  would  not  have  been 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  gradually  increasing  endocar- 
dial murmur,  heard  first  on  the  tenth  day  of  her  illness,  de- 
pended on  the  presence  of  vegetation  on  the  aortic  valves  ; 
^  hence  its  importance,  as  shewing  that  in  the  acute  stage 
^  rheumatism,  with  no  indications  of  impoverishment  from 
other  causes,  the  physical  properties  of  the  blood  may  be  so 
altered,  as  to  produce  a  br*uit  de  aouffiei,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  structure,  either  within  or  without  the  heart. 

2.  Recent  Pericarditis  independent  of  recent  Rheumatism. 

The  Table  ccmtains  sixteen^  examples  of  this  condition, 
four  of  which  are  associated  witii  traces  of  old  disease.  Nos. 
9  and  10  seem  directly  due  to  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum spreading  through  the  diaphragm, — ^the  one  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  injury  ;  the  other  known  to  have  super- 
vened on  paracentesis  abdominis.     No.  11  probably  owed  its 

^  Among  the  cases  omitted  in  consequence  of  their  having  no  clinical  history, 
is  cod  of  a  patient  admitted  dying  of  dysentery,  in  which  the  only  discoverable 
lesions  were  extensive  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine,  and  pericarditis. 
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origin  to  extensive  and  severe  pleurisy,  with  which,  at  the 
least,  it  was  associated.  In  none  of  tiiese  did  rbeatnatism 
precede  or  accompany  the  attack.  In  No.  10  there  was  aiso 
albuminuria;  and  there  are  besides  six  cases,  Nos.  12-17, 
in  which  pericarditis  occurred  just  before  death  in  persons 
of  a  cachetic  aspect,  from  long-contintied  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney. It  was  accompanied  in  one  case  by  recent  pleurisy, 
and  in  another  bv  diffuse  cellular  inflammation ;  these  had 
never  had  rheumatism  ;  in  one  no  record  has  been  kept ;  while 
in  another  there  had  been  a  rheumatic  attack  eight  months 
before  admission,  and  in  this  case  only  was  the  pericarditis 
of  very  severe  charact-er.  In  the  remaining  case,  No.  13, 
tiie  patient  had  suffered  from  acute  rheumatism  twenty-six 
years  before,  with  probably  corresponding  disease  of  the  mi- 
tral valve  ;  hut  there  had  been  no  recent  attack. 

In  No.  18,  none  of  the  preceding  causes  was  in  operation ; 
the  patieikt  had  never  suffered  from  rheumatism,  the  urine  was 
notalbuminous,  and  there  was  nowhere  else  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membranes  ;  but  there  was  lymph  on  the  endocardium 
and  valves,  with  congenital  malformation ;  and,  as  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  ease  during  life,  tumultuous  action 
of  the  heart.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  former  report,  that 
malformation- of  the  valves  almost  always  leads  to  further 
changes,  an  observation  I  am  glad  to  find  confirmed  by  Dr 
Ormerod  ;^  and  in  these  cases  it  would  appear,  that  the  excit- 
ing cause  is  the  increased  action  induced  by  an  impeded,  and 
especially  regurgitant  dreulation.  The  same  principle  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  pericardium ;  and  in  closely  watlshing 
those  fatal  cases  of  albuminuria  which  have  been  associated 
towards  their  close  with  pericarditis,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  turbulent  action  of  tlie  heart  has  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  developing  the  disease.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  albuminuria  acts  more  especially  in  establishing 
a  predisposition  to  seorous  inflammations;  and  in  this,  differs  en- 
tirely from  rheumatism^  which,  for  the  most  part,  acts  directly 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  cardiac  inflammation,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits,  in  proportion  to  its  severity.  In  No.  16  it  is 
probable  that  tiie  albuminuria  had  less  to  do  with  the  peri- 
carditis than  tiie  general  disturbance  to  the  circulatioD, 
caused  by  the  altered  relations  of  the  chest  to  Hie  heart  and 
great  vessels,  in  consequence  of  spinal  curvature,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  for  which  no  other  cause  was 
found  after  deathy  as  the  heart  was  free  from  valvular  lesion. 
Another  case  also  deserves  notice,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  condition  of  albuminuria  with  which  the  pericadrditis 

^  Guhtonian  Lectured  at  th«  College  ef  Physieians,  anno  1861. 
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was  associated,  appeared  to  depend  on  skirrhovis  obstruction 
to  the  ureters,  gmug  rise  to  dilatation  and  dwindling  of  the 
kidneys. 

la  the  fefur  oases  in  which  old  and  recent  inflammation  are 
fonad  associated,  no  especial  cause  for  its  ooourreince  de<- 
mands  notice ;  but  if  it  were  true  that  old  inflammation  acted 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  a  fresh  attack,  it  ought,  perhaps, 
to  ha¥e  been  found  in  a  larger  number  of  the  cases  given  in 
tbk  Table. 

Fom*  cases  of  pericarditis  next  claim  our  attention,  in 
which  the  deposit  (rf  lymph. was  not  quite  recent.  In  No«. 
34  and  26,  there  is  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever  occurring,  in 
the  one  twenty-five,  and  in  the  other  six  years  before,  with 
no  subsequent  recurrence ;  they  were  free  from  symptoms 
referable  to  the  heart,  until  after  what  was  described  as:  a 
"  severe  cold"  with  pain  in  the  chest,  at  four  and  six  months 
before  admission ;  both  were  unhealthy  subjects,  and  one  had 
disease  of  the  kidney.  In  No.  25  there  would  appear  to  be 
nothing  to  fix  the  date.  In  No.  27  there  is  also  chronic  thick- 
ening of  the  membrane,  indicating  a  previous  attack*  both 
apparently  corresponding  to  postrmortmn  appeaoranees  of  two 
successive  attacks  of  peritonitis,  during  the  latter  of  which 
the  patient  was  under  observation ;  but  the  existence  of  perir 
carditis,  if  present  at  that  time,  was  not  observed.. 

3.  Recent  Endocarditis  independent  of  recent  Rheumatism, 

There  are  four  instances  in  which,  without  any  evidence 
of  previous  inflammatory  action,  recent  lymph  was  found  on 
the  valves ;  in  Nob.  18  and  28^  assoeiated  with  malformation 
of  the  aortic  valves  ;  in  Nos.  24,  28,  and  29,  with  disease  of 
the  kidney  ;^and  in  No.  24,  with  a  report  of  aeute  rheunaa- 
^sm  six  years  before,  of  which,  however,  no  trace  hsad  been 
'eft  in  any  alteration  of  structure  about  the  heart. 

There  are  seven  cases  in  which  recent  lymph  was  found 
Associated  with  previously  existing  disease  c^  the  valves ;  in 
No.  17  alone,  is  there  ^nohfistoTy  of  rheumatism ;  in -Nos.  21 
And  32  there  was  caloareoiis  deposit ;  and  it  may  foe  questioned 
whether*  such  a  condition  can  be  traced  to  aeute  rheuimatism> 
^  its  source,  but  in  the  others,  the  probability  is  fair;  that 
^e  primary  disease  was  rbeumatie  endooardttis ;  and  it  is 
y^inarkable  how*  much  more  frequently  the  thickening,  aris- 
ing out' of  th]i^'condition,is' associated  with  recent  inflamma^ 
^^  action  than  any  ottier  form  of  old  valvular  lesion.  It 
was  associated,  in  one  case,  with  an  'attack  of  pleurisy  ;  in 
another,  with  aoiirte  br6nchiiis ;  twohad'  albuminous  uritie, 
^ut  did  not  exhibit  an  advanced  state  of  disease  of  Hie  kidney. 
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In  two  oases  lymph  was  found)  "  not  qnice  recent^"-  on  tibe 
yalves,  Nos.  3b,  S6,  probably  corresponding  to  rheumatic 
attacks,  which  were  reported  to  have  occurred  some  months 
before  death.  In  both  of  these  the  deposit  was  found  only  on 
the  mitral  valve  ;  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  only  instance. 
No.  4,  in  the  table,  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  without  pre- 
vious thickening.  Of  the  two  cases  in  which  malformation 
existed,  No.  18  had  recent  lymph  on  both  sets  of  valves,  and 
No.  28  only  on  the  aortic.  In  the  two  cases  combined  with 
albuminuria,  recent  lymph  was  found  in  one  on  the  mitral, 
and  in  the  other  on  the  aortic  valves.  Among  the  cases  in 
which  recent  lymph  was  found  associated  with  old  disease  of 
rheumatic  origin,  it  occurs  in  three  instances  on  both  sets  of 
valves  ;  in  three  on  the  aortic  alone ;  in  two  on  the  mitral 
alone.  The  only  case  in  which  x)ld  thickening  and  recent 
lymph  were  found  together,  without  rheumatism,  No.  17»  had 
both  conditions  limited  to  the  mitral  valve. 

4.  Old  Pericarditis, 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  post-mortem  examinations, 
traces  of  old  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  are  recorded ; 
in  some  the  membrane  being  universally  adherent,  while  in 
others  the  adhesions  were  more  or  less  limited,  or  patches  of 
partially  absorbed  fibrin  were  observed  on  its  surface.  In 
very  many  instances  clinical  history  fails  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  origin  of  these  attacks,  and  we  can  do  little  beyond 
inquiring  in  what  proportion  there  is  a  history  of  previous 
rheumatism,  or  evidence  of  albuminuria ;  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  does  not  follow,  ev^n  when  present, 
that  either  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  attack. 

Traces  of  previous  inflammation  are  found  in  eleven  ont  of 
twelve  cases  reported  to  have  suflbred  from  acute  rheumatism; 
and  in  twelve  out  of  thirty-one  reported  to  have  suffered  from 
any  kind  of  rheumatism  whatever ;  but  the  single  instance  (69) 
associated  with  slight  rheumatism  is  of  very  mvial  character. 
In  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  associated  with  a  distinct  history 
of  acute  rheumatism,  the  pericarditis  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  extent.  There  are  fifteen  other  instances  of 
severe  old  pericarditis,  thirteen  of  which  are  reported  never 
to  have  suffered  from  rheumatism. 

There  are  six  cases  in  which  the  pericardium  was  univer- 
sally firmly  adherent ;  one  with  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism 
'five  years  before;  one  in  which  there  is  no  history  of  rheumatism, 
with  maUbrmation  of  the  aorta  and  old  pleurisy ;  and  four 
who  never  had  rheumatism,  in  three  of  which  the  kidney 
was  diseased,  two  had  old  pleurisy,  and  one  old  peritonitis. 
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In  three  cases,  the  adhesions  were  nearly  iiniTOrsal,  with 
histories  of  acute  rhenmatism,  one  having  also  had  pleurisy, 
lo  seventeen  cases  the  pericarditis  was  considerable,  but 
there  were  either  no  adhesions,  or  they  were  very  slight : 
di  of  these  correspond  to  histories  of  acute  rheumatism ; 
one  had  rheumatic  fever  only  six  months  before,  with  very 
old  pericarditis,  and  also  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  in  one 
there  was  old  pleurisy,  with  no  history  regarding  rheumatism ; 
aod  nine  are  said  never  to  have  suffered  from  it.  Of  the 
last,  it  was  associated  in  four  instances  with  disease  of  the 
kidney,  in  four  with  more  or  less  severe  pleurisy,  one  with 
peritonitis,  one  with  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and 
in  one  no  distinct  cause  was  observed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  all  the  cases  of  rheu- 
matic pericarditis  appear  to  have  been  severe,  only  one  has 
distinctly  terminated  in  complete  adhesion  ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  adherent  pericardium 
occur  among  persons  who  have  never  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism at  all.  This  series  of  cases  does  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  complete  adhesion  is  the  most  favourable  termination  of 
the  attack,  whether  the  ages  of  the  patients  or  the  condition 
of  the  heart  be  taken  as  an  indication. 

6.   Valvular  Lesion. 

K  it  be  true  that  very  many  cases  of  pericarditis  take  their 
rise  independently  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  same  fact  is 
only  more  plainly  indicated  in  regard  to  valvular  lesion. 
After  the  admirable  lectures  on  this  part  of  the  subject  de- 
livered by  Dr  Ormerod  in  the  present  year,  I  shall  do  little 
more  than  point  out  wherein  the  present  series  of  cases 
differs  from  that  which  I  formerly  collected. 

Including  recent  cases  with  those  of  longer  standing,  there 
are  in  the  table  sixty-two  cases  of  valvular  lesion ;  of  which — 

23  are  associated  with  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism,  but  in  three 

of  these  the  lesion  did  not  appear  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin. 
26  oeoar  in  persons  who  never  had  suffered  from  rheumatism 

at  all. 
8  are  eases  (chiefly  of  slight  disease)  in  whioh  no  reeord  on 

this  subject  has  been  kept. 
2  are  associated  only  with  slight  rheumatism,  in  whioh  the 

lesion  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  inflammatory  origin. 
1  was  said  to  have  been  '^  slight  rheumatism,^'  and 
1  said  to  have  been  *'  gout ;"  in  each  of  which  the  probability 

is,  that  the  disease  was  primarily  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
1  was  heroditary  gout,  with  a  deposit  of  lithateof  soda  on  the 

valves. 
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There  are  therefore  twenty  caae9,  in  which  we  ouiy  be 
tolerably  .certain  that  the  disease  was  j^eumatic«  and  twenty- 
six  in  which  it  was  positively  denied  that  the  in£vidual.  had 
over  suffered  from  rheumatism  at  all.  JProm  these  two 
jclasses  we. obtain  the  followiog  numbers  aa  representative. of 
the  liability  to  disease^  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves : — 

Rheumatic.    Non-Rkeamaiic. 
Disease  affecting  both  sets  of  valves         12         .         10 
Disease  of  mitral  valve  alone  .  7  •  11 

Disease  of  aortic  valve  alone  .1.6 

Whence  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  greater  liability  in  rheu- 
matic cases  io  simultaneous  lesion  of  both  sets  of  yalves, 
as  well, as  a  greater  preponderance  of  disease  of  the  mitral 
over  the  aortic  valves  in  them,  than  in  non-rheumatic 
cases. 

This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  examining  more  clearly 
the  cases  in  which  both  valves  are  implicated.  It  appears 
that  one  valve  is  described  as  being  in  a  more  advanced  state 
of  disease  than  the  other,  in  five  of  the  twelve  rheumatic 
cases,  and  only  twice  among  the  ten  non-rheumatic.  In  the 
former  it  is  always  the  mitral  that  is  most  affected ;  in  the 
latter  it  occurs  once  in  each  set  of  valves.  Again  we  have 
found  in  the  recent  cases,  that  when  not  associated  with 
previous  thickenings  the  lymph  was  always  found  an  the 
mitral  valve  in  rheumatic  cases,  while  in  non-rheumatic  or 
doubtful  cases  it  was  twice  found  on  the, aortic  valves, 
and  once  on  the  mitral.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  there- 
fore, in  this  table,  rheumatic  endocarditis  was  first  marked 
by  a  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  mitral  valves^  followed  by 
thickening  and  conti*action ;  and  there,  with  or  without  a  re- 
newed attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  inflammation  was, again 
readily  set  up,  spreading  in  most  instancies  also  to  the  aortic 
valves.  ^ 

.  Of  nineteen  instances  in  which  a.bistory  of  rheumatic 
fjever  some  years  previously  was  disiinctjly  made  out,  fifteen 
indicate  severe  valvular  lesion  of  long  standing.  In  three 
of  these^  atberomiutQua  or  calcareous. deposit  wa^  iound  along 
witli  old  thickening ;  in  which  it  must  always  be  to  a  certain 
extent  doubtful,  whether  the  atiieromatous  disease  have 
arisen  out  of  the  purely  infl^nimatory  alteration  in  texture, 
produced  by  acute  rheumatism^  or  out  of  those  independent 
conditions,  from  which  it  more  generally  originates.  In  the 
one  view,  the  thickening  would  be  the  pirimary  lesion ;  in  the 
other,  it  would  only  be  .secondary.  Ajipid  this  series  appears, 
like  my  former  collection  of  cases,  to  contain  examples  of 
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both  conditions.  In  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  recent 
Ijmpi  1)^  fotmdln  addition  to  old  standing  disease,  a  history 
ot  lisMg  at'  dtie  ttpe  or  other  suffered  from  acute  rheu- 
maf&fi^  ii  obtainecj. 

'  WithTegard  to  the  ^sociation  of  albuminuria  and  valvular 
lesloii,  it  Tti^y  be  stated  generally,  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  conditions  of  disease  of  the  valves,  there  were 

fOQIld,-^ 

In  22  instances,  diseased  kidney,  with  albuminous  urine  ; 
In  26  instances,  healthy  kidney  ;  and 

In  13  instances,  evidences  of  disease,  which  were  more  or  less 
obscure.  ' 

The  tricuspid  valves  are  stated  to  have  been  diseased  in 
ten  instances.  In  six  they  were  thickened;  three  being  as- 
sociated with  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  two  with 
Bright's  disease.  In  two  instances  these  valves  were  affected 
witn  atheroma ;  in  one  they  were  opaque ;  and  in  one  atro- 
phied. In  the.  last  instance  the  pulmonic  valves  were  also 
affected  with  atrophy.  No  other  instance  of  disease  of  these 
Ust  occurs  in  the  Table. 

^.  Hypertrophy  cmd  Dilatation, 

Scarcely  a  single  ii^stance  occurs  in  the'  Table  of  old 
lesion  of  the  valves  or  pericardium,  ill  which  alterations  are 
not  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  or  the  dimensions 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  But  these  are  not  the  onlv 
canines  or  change ;  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arterial 
obats  exerts  coil^iderable  influence;  and  the  rationale  of 
this  is  simple  enough.  It  impUfii'  the  loss  of  one  of  those 
conditions  of  health,  which  are  the  most  favourable  to  the 
onward  flow  of  the  blood ;  and  hence  arises  either  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  heart,  in  the  form  of  dilitation,  or, 
what  is  much  *niord  coinmon,  a  compensating  power  in  in- 
creased thickness  of  its  walls,  to  overcome  the  retardation. 
Albuminuria  ^Iso'acts  as  a  cause  of  alteration,  chiefly  in  the 
djhection  of  hytoertrd^hy ;  but  it  is  one  for  which  it  is  very 
diftcult  to ^  find  a  reasonable  explanation.  It  is  not' that 
disease  of  the  Ittdney  first  makes  itself  felt  in  valvular  lesion, 
or  mflatonAation  of  the  pericardium,  and  only  secondarily  in 
Alteration  of  dimension  ;  hut  the  t\<r6  conditions  are  so  often 
fouAd  coiiicident,  when  clinical  investigation  and  post-mortem 
6:saniiiiation  alike  fail  to  detect  any  other  cause  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation,  that  we  cannot  withhold  our 
assent  to  the  proposition,  that  they  bear  some  relation  to 
each  other.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  frequency  of 
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this  amodat'iaii,  from  the  circnmBtance  that  in  going  over 
the  post-mortem  records  at  this  hospital  for  a  period  of  about 
three  years,  I  find  141  cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  noted 
evidently  diseased ;  and  among  these  hypertrophy  is  noted 
as  occurring  55  times,  and  dilatation  36  times,  either  to- 
gether or  separately,  in  sixty-three  individnals,  while  there 
are  only  seventy-eight  instances,  very  little  more  than  hiUf, 
in  which  the  heart  has  retained  its  natmral  dimensions. 

These  alterations  are  less  easily  recognised  during  life, 
then  when  complicated  with  valvulav  lesion;  and  conse- 
quently these  two  causes  (although  always  stated  when  pre- 
sent in  cases  finding  place  in  this  Table),  may  not  be  enu- 
merated so  frequently  as  they  actually  occur  in  proportion 
to  other  lesions  having  a  similar  tendency.  Nevertheless  an 
attempt  may  be  made  by  placing  them  in  a  tabular  form  to 
shew  their  several  relations  to  conditions  of  greater  or  less 
hypertmpby  and  greater  or  less  dilatation.^ 


1 

9 
P. 

Considerable  hypertrophy* 
oomparatirely  little  dila- 
tation. 

Great  hypertrophy,  with 

Moderate  hTpertrophy,  with 
moderate  dilatation. 

It 

Si 

11 

• 

J 

1 

CO 

Number  of  Casefk 

16 

6 

3 

17 

7 

10 

12 

Adhesions  of  pericar-  1 
dimn,     •         .          J 
Di8ea60  of  aortie  yalves, 
Disease  of  mitral  valves^ 
Atheroma  of  aorta, 
Disease  of  kidney, 
Kone    of   the  above ) 
causes,     .        «         ( 

1 

4 
3  or  4? 

9 
9orll9 

1 

3  or  5  ? 

2 
3 
3 
3 

1 

2or3? 

lor2? 
If 

1 
2 

0 

3 

3or4? 
8  or  9? 

6 

11 

0 

2  or  3? 

3  or  4? 
2or3? 

2 
2or3? 

0 

2 

4  or  5? 
6 

1 
3 

t      1 

4  or  61 

2or4? 
5or6? 

1 
3or6? 

2 

It  would  appear  fr6m  this  arrangement  of  the  cases,  that 
diseases  of  the  aortic  valves  is  ra&er  m(»:e  associated  with 

'  It  is  plainly  necessary  to  exclude  such  lesions  of  either  set  of  valves  as  can- 
not be  any  impediment  to  the  (mward  fLo^  of  blood,  or  cause  of  regurgitation, 
and  also  cases  of  pericarditis,  which  merely  consisted  in  a  patch  of  old  lymph 
on  the  surface  .of  the  heart.  When  the  amount  of  disease  might, or  might  not 
have  deranged  the  circulation,  the  cases  are  marked  as  doubtful  and  where 
albuminuria  did  not  exist  during  life,  altered  structure  of  the  kidney  dis- 
covered after  death,  are  also  enumerated  as  doubtful  causes  of  alteration.  The 
last  of  two  lumbers  placed  together  includes  these  doubtful  cases. 

One  case  of  aneurismal  dilatation,  one  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  one  of 
congenital  constriction,  are  excluded. 
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Itjpertrophy  than  dilatation,  the  latter  oocarring  chiefly  with 
rcgoi^taticHi,  while  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is  more  de- 
adedly  associated  with  dilatation.  Adhesions  of  the  peri* 
ctrdiimi  are  also  more  associated  with  dilatation  than  with 
liyper^phy.  Atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney each  accompany  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  simple 
^fcrtrophy,  and  the  former  in  particular  seems  to  have 
mj  Ettle  to  ^  wMh  eases  ef  dflatotnii.  Of  eoofse  it  is  im- 
pMible  to  assign  to  each,  among  so  many  causes  of  change, 
^  own  particcdar  valae,  except  in  a  very  general  manner, 
when  the  two  states  are  conjoined. 

n.  Gehsral  Statistical  Rblations  of  Rrbum atism  to 

Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  medical 
wards  of  any  large  general  hospital  would  very  soon  supply 
ftn  accurate  basis  for  statistical  relations  between  two  dis- 
eases of  such  common  occurrence  as  rheumatism  and  disease 
of  the  heart,  were  the  facts  but  sufficiently  simple,  or  capable 
of  being  resolved  into  elements  on  which  reliance  could  be 
placed.  But  we  are  unfortunately,  as  yet,  in  ignorance  of 
the  essential  element  of  rheumatism,  and  the  most  practised 
ear  may  be  deceived  in  a  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
In  entering  on  such  a  field  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
select  such  definitions  as  may,  at  least,  be  intelligible,  and 
by  acknowledging  the  sources  of  fallacy,  and  endeavouring 
to  exclude  the  cases  affected  by  them,  to  obtain  credit  for 
accuracy  in  the  remainder.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry,  rheumatism  has  been  simply  divided  into  acute,  sub- 
acote,  and  chronic,  because  the  first  is  that  especially  in 
which  cardiac  inflammation  is  liable  to  occur. 

I  have  adopted  for  acute  rheumatism,  the  somewhat  anti* 
qnated  definition  of  inflammation,  **  rubor  et  tumor,  cum  ca- 
lore  et  dolore.''  If  all  these  be  present,  gout  being  excluded, 
the  case  is  classed  as  one  of  tike  acute  form ;  if  redness  be 
absent,  unless  there  be  very  marked  febrile  disturbance,  or 
rapid  transition  from  one  joint  to  another,  mere  puffiness 
and  tenderness  are  only,  taken  as  evidence  of  a  subacute 
form,^  to  whidi  is  also  consigned  the  whole  class  of  what 

^  I  beHere  I  bsve  erred  on  the  side  of  too  great  excltisiTenen,  beeaUM,  tintil 
▼«7  recently,  I  had  never  seen  inflaniniation  of  the  heart  c<fmmence  in  the  sub- 
Kate  form ;  and  no  snch  case  oecors  among  the  reports  on  which  this  paper  is 
iMwd.  Hospital  practice  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  ascertaining  such  a 
point,  and  the  advantage  of  increased  accuracy  vras  not  lightly  to  be  thrown 
^de,  when  the  facts  seemed  to  warrant  the  condusion  that  inflammatory  action 
▼u  restricted  to  the  acute  form.    The  doubtful  cases  are  few.    One,  a  laid  of  17, 
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has  been  called  synovial  rheumatism.  This  definition  has 
the  advantage  of  making  the  question  intelligible  to  the  pa- 
tients themselves  whether  any  rheumatic  attack  they  may 
have  experienced  has  been  acute  or  not.  It  is,  indeed,  difl5- 
cult  to  say  what  relation  chronic  rheumatism  bears  to  what 
has  been  well  denominated  rheumatic  fever ;  and  of  sub- 
acute rheumatism  it  may  probably  be  said  with  truth,  that 
some  instances  are  merely  a  milder  form  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, while  others  have  very  little  in  common  with  it.  In  chil- 
dren especially,  it  is  found  that  great  febrile  disturbance  is 
often  present,  indicating  true  rheumatic  fever,  with  scarcely 
any  external  signs  of  inflammation. 

The  case  already  detailed  (page  91)  shews  what  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  endocarditis 
commencing  in  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  stethoscope 
will  not  serve  alone  for  a  diagnosis ;  and,  therefore,  where 
other  signs  of  endocarditis  are  wanting,  the  case  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtful.  With  pericarditis,  the  difficulties, 
though  not  less,  are  of  a  different  character ;  here  sometimes 
the  sound  is  so  transient  that  it  is  not  caught  until  the 
roughened  surfaces  have  come  into  opposition,  and  one  in- 
stance has  been  mentioned  (page  90),  in  which  all  the  requi- 
sites being  found  for  its  production,  except  perhaps  the,  pre- 
sence of  fluid,  of  which  there  was  none,  no  friction  was  ever 
heard.  Neither  can  the  ear  take  cognisance  of  previous  at- 
tacks. But  once  heard  and  recognrsed  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  fallacy  that  attends  the  existence  of  friction  as  an  indi- 
cation of  pericarditis.  Here  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  omis- 
sion ;  in  endocarditis  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  excess. 

suiPering  also  from  phthisis,  who  had  been  ill  only  a  week,  but  had  been  obliged 
to  keep  his  bed  the  whole  time,  admitted  with  a  first  attack  of  rheumatism, 
not  presenting  any  symptom  of  an  acute  form,  save  a  quick  and  excited  action 
of  the  heart,  with  a  bruit  de  soujfiet  heard,  first  over  the  aortic  valves,  and  two 
or  three  days  later  more  loudly  towards  the  apex,  and  persistent.  Another,  a 
lad  of  15,  who  had  been  suffering  from  rheumatism  for  six  weeks  before  admis- 
sion, and  had  palpitation  of  the  heart,  according  to  his  own  account,  some 
weeks  previously,  having  only  experienced  a  very  slight  attack  of  rheumatism 
four  years  before,  was  believed  to  have  disease  of  the  aortic  valves.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  were  two  cases  of  a  first  attack  of  rheumatism,  of  eight  and  ten 
weeks'  duration  respectively,  which  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  had  probably 
commenced  as  acute  rheumatism,  and  had  degenerated  into  the  subacute  or  al- 
most chronic  form,  in  which  they  were  admitted,  with  cardiac  affection.  There 
are  also  six  examples  in  females  suffering  from  subacute  rheumatism,  of  a  bruit 
de  Bouffiet  being  present  with  no  history  of  an  acute  attack ;  but  in  these  the  ab- 
normal sound  was  believed  to  be  merely  functional.  In  the  table  of />o«t-mort0f» 
examinations  only  one  case  occurs,  where,  with  a  distinct  history  of  rheumatism 
never  of  an  acute  character,  the  lesions  are  such  as  might  have  been  due  to 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  at  an  earlier  period.  Quite  recently  I 
have  met  with  a  case  in  which  pericarditis  coamieBced  in  an  attack  altogether 
unaccompanied  by  acute  symptoms,  not  included  in  these  statistics 
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1.  Of  Rheum^atism  generally. 

The  cases,  of  which  notes  more  or  less  extended  have  been 
kept,  include  152  of  acute  rheumatism,  178  subacute,  and 
358  chronic.  Exclusive  of  doubtful  cases,  these  give  seve- 
nRj  the  following  proportions  of  cardiac  complications : 

Total.  ^'t!^^  Percent. 

CouplicaUons. 

Cues  of  acute  rheumatism       152  67  44*0 

subacute      „  178  20  11-2 

chronic         „  358  14  99 

In  all  the  chronic  cases,^  and  in  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
Acote,  m  which  the  heart  was  affected,  there  was  a  history 
OTpreviouB  rheumatism  of  a  more  severe  character:  and  in 
regard  to  the  former,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease 
was  of  a  date  prior  to  their  admission. 

The  two  sections  of  acute  and  subacute  cases  may  be  ar- 
ninged  in  periods  of  years,  indicating  the  proportion  for  dif- 
ferent agc'S  of  first  and  subsequent  attacks,  and  aldo  the 
number  suffering  from  cardiac  complications ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  are  not  the  ages  at  which  disease  of 
the  heart  begins. 

AOUTB  ON   ADMISSION. 

^  on  Adnn«ion.    Z^llZ,  ^Z^.  ''<^^''  ^mJlS^.     ^^  <^-*- 

Under  10  years  2  0  2  1  500 

Over  10  under  15  3  3  6  6  100  0 

„    15      „    20  24  14  38  20  52  6 

„   20      „    25  27  15  42  19  45  2 

„    25      ,.     80  14  11  25  7  280 

From 30   to    40  13  16  29  11  379 

Over  40  years  3  7  10  4  40  0 

SUBACtJTJS  ON  ADMISSION. 

Am^  ▲^•.«<xiS/«.     NoprevipB*     Have  had      m...    With  Cardiac        p^,  ^«* 
Age  on  AdmiMioii.  Kj^e^j^  Biieiimatiam.    ^'^^'  Oomplicationg.      ^•^  ^'**- 

Under  10  years  2  0  2  0  00 

Over  10  under  15  8  4  7  4  571 

«    15      „    20  21  18  39  7  179 

„   20      „    25  23  10  33  4  121 

„   25      „    30  22  8  30  2  6  6 

From  30    to    40  16  13  29  2  6-9 

Over  40  years  20  18  83  1  2  6 

^  Two  cases  of  chronic  rhe«nati8in  are  omitted,  in  which,  never  having  had 
rheomatiam  previoosly,  old  disease  of  the  heart  with  hypertrophy  was  found  on 
admission,  which  cuald  not  have  had  a  rheumatic  origin. 
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The  chief  point  of  interest  here  is  to  observe  that  the 
two  classes  bear  pretty  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  di£Per- 
ent  figes  up  to  25  ;  and  subsequently  the  numbers  suffering 
for  the  first  time  from  rheumatism  are  very  much  more  fre- 
quently found  in  the  subacute  than  in  the  acute  class.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  while  cardiac  complications  gene- 
rally bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  acute  than  to  the 
subacute  cases,  the  ratio  is  less  dissimilar  before  25  years  of 
age  than  it  is  after  it.  These  two  observations  serve  to  illus- 
trate eadh  other. 

2.  Of  Acute  RheumaUsm, 

As  a  most  unquestionable  cause  of  inflammation  of  the 
heart  and  pericardium,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  inquire  not 
only  in  what  proportion  of  instances,  endo-  and  pericarditis 
are  associated  with  acute  rheumatism,  but  also  if  possible  to 
ascertain  what  influences  external  circumstances  of  age  and 
sex  have  in  determining  the  cardiac  aflection.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  first  and  subsequent 
attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  because  when  an  endocardial 
murmur  is  heard,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine 
whether  it  depend  upon  recent  or  on  old  disease,  and  know- 
ledge of  a  previous  attack  admits  the  possibility  at  least  of  its 
havmg  a  prior  existence.  The  proportions  will  be  best  seen 
in  a  tabular  arrangement : 

Cases  of  a  first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism        ...  88 

Males 38 

Gases  of  endo-  and  pericarditis      .       14         36*9  per  cent. 
Doubtful  cases  ...         4         10*6         „ 

Cases  with  no  cardiac  affection  20         52*6         „ 

Females  ........     50 

Cases  of  endo-  and  pericarditis  22         44*0  per  cent. 

Doubtful  cases  ...         9         18*0         „ 

Cases  with  no  cardinal  affection  19         38*0         „ 

Cases  of  a  subsequent  attack  of  acute  rheumatism       .  .         64 

Males 38 

Cases  of  endo-  and  pericarditis,  or  of 

old  disease     .         .         .         .17         44*7  percent. 
Doubtful  cases  ...         5         13*2         „ 

Cases  with  no  cardiac  affection     .       16         42*1         „ 

Females 26 

Cases  of  endo-  and  pericarditis  or  of 

o]d  disease     .         .         .  .14         53*9  percent. 

Doubtful  cases,  .         .         .         4         11*5 


Cases  with  no  cardiac  affection  9         34*6 
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AO  eases  together :  ...         .       152 
Gases  of  endo*  and  periosrditis,  or  of 

<dd  diseflse     .         ...       07         44*l.peFQent. 
BoabtM  oases  ...       21         d8-6         ^ 

Cases  with  no  oardiac  affection  64         42*1         ,« 

From  this  table  it  will  be-  seen  that  among  tUs  coUeation  ot 
cases  tiiere  is  a  greater  pn^ortion  of  females  than  of  males 
admitted  witb  a  subsequent  attack^  and,  vice  vertd,  a  larger 
proportion  of  males  with  a  subsequent  attack ;  whence  we 
may  conclude,  if  these  proportions  hold  generally  true,  that 
on  the  whole  females  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease than  males,  but  that  the  latter  are  more  exposed  to  its 
recurrence.  Similarly,  it  appears  that  females  are  in  a  small 
proportion  more  liable  to  ca^iac  complication  than  males ; 
that  this  excess  is  not  due  to  junctional  murmurs  being 
mistaken  for  endocarditis  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  twenty- 
eight  of  the  sixty-seven  cases  of  heart  affection,  pericardial 
friction  was  noted,  and  of  these  eighteen  were  females,  and 
only  ten  males.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  with  old  or  recent  disease  of  the  heart  is 
increased  in  the  subsequent  attacks,  about  18  or  20  per  cent., 
80  that  of  patients  who  have  escaped  in  their  first  seizure,  one 
in  five  may  be  expected  to  suffer  from  it  in  any  subsequent 
attack. 

The  influence  of  age  is  considerable,  but  not  so  great  as 
mere  post-mortem  evidence  led  me  formerly  to  conclude. 
Excluding  the  doubtful  cases,  we  derive  the  following  pro- 
portions for  different  ages  of  heart  affections  attending  on  a 
first  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

Age  on  Admissioii.  Total.     Heart  Affected.   Per  cent. 

Under  10  years  2  1  50*0 

Over  10  under  15  4  4  100-0 

„    15     „     20  18  13  72-0 

„    20     „     25  23  10  43-5 

„    25      „     30  14  4  28-5 

From 30  to      40  13  4  307 

Over  40  years  1  0  0*0 

In  the  greater  number  of  those  suffering  from  subsequent 
attacks,  the  date  of  their  first  attack  is  preserved. 

Age  at  First  Attack.  Total.     Heart  Affected.    Per  cent. 

Under  10  years  5  4  80  0 

Over  10  under  15  14  8  57 1 

„    15     „     20  9  6  66  6 
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Ovw  20     „     26 

12 

6 

60O 

„   26     „     SO 

6 

8 

600 

BVomSO'te       40 

6 

2 

88*8 

Over  49  years 

1 

1 

1000? 

It  IB  iMyt  meant  to  be  alleged  that  io  all  these  instances 
the  fimst  attack  was  that  in  which  the  disease  of  the  heart 
commenced';  oit.the  contrary  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  not 
only  are  there  among  these  cases  in  which  inflammation  of 
the  heart  commenced  along  with  their  subsequent  attack,  but 
also  cases  must  be  included  which  were  not  due  to  rheumatic 
inflammation  at  all,  and  in  which  the  diseases  were  merely 
coincident :  the  last  case  in  particular  was  believed  to  be  one 
of  this  sort,  where  the  disease  of  the  heart  was  believed  to 
have  been  prior  to  his  first  rheumatic  attack. 

The  age  on  admission  of  those  contained  in  the  last  Table, 
gives  the  following  proportions  : — 


Age  oa  MmiKnoa. 

Total. 

Heart  Aifootod. 

Peroen 

TJnder  10  years 

0 

0 

00 

Over  10  under  16 

3 

3 

1000 

„    15     „      20 

10 

6 

600 

„    20     „      25 

11 

8 

72-7 

..   25     „     30 

6 

3 

50-0 

From  30  to      40 

16 

7 

43-7 

Over  40  years 

7 

3 

42-9 

This  Table,  compared  with  one  at  page  101,  containing  the 
ages  of  all  the  acute  cases  on  admission,  shews  the  addi- 
tional ratio  of  cardiac  affection  for  each  period,  due  to  re- 
newed attacks  of  rheumatism.  The  general  fact  which  they 
all  indicate  is,  that  up  to  25  years  of  age,  there  is  a  much 
greater  liability  to  disease  of  the  heart  following  on  acute 
rheumatism.  But  this  is  less  in  cases  of  a  repeated  attack, 
not  only  relatively  to  more  advanced  ages,  but  absolutely  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cases. 

S.  Of  a  History  of  Acute  Rheumatism, 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  previous  attacks  in  acute  cases, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  all  the  rheumatic  cases^  to- 

^  In  making  l^is  inqniry  it  was  to  be  remembered,  how  dlfficnlfc  it  is  to  obtain 
correct  information  of  this  sort  from  Hospital  patients,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
desirable  to  limit  it  to  persons  who,  being  at  the  time  subjects  of  rheumatism, 
might  the  more  readily  answer  whether  they  had  ever  been  before  similarly 
affected,  while  there  would  be  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  himself  at  the 
time,  a  standard  of  comparison  with  which  to  contrast  his  own  account  of  his 
previous  state.     It  was  necessary  in  this  case  to  adopt  the  limitation  of  acute 
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gether,  to  ascertain  how  many  had  at  any  time  sufiered  from 
acute  rfaeiamatism,  and  to  note  the  oondition  of  the  heart. 
In  450  instances  this  record  has  been  kept,  when  it  appeared 
that  200  had  had  previous  attacks  of  some  sort  or  other,  while 
250  had  never  suffered  from  it  before  to  their  knowledge.  In 
88, 80  far  aa  •could  be  made  out,  the  attack  was  aeute,  and 
32  had  disease  of  the  heart,  only  2  being  marked  as  doubt- 
ftiL  In  almost  all,  the  date  of  the  iirst  attaek  has  been  re- 
oorded. 

ADMITTED  WITH  StTB-ACCTTB  RHEUMATISM. 

A«.  .4- 1?:-^  A>«»^i,  Rheumatism         Acute  Heart         t>^«  «^,^ 

Age  at  Eiwt  Attaek,  not  Acute.     Rlieumatism.  Disewed.      ^^^  ^^ 

Under  10  years  0  3  3  1000 

Over  10  under  20  6  16  8  500 

20      „      30  9  18  7  38-9 

30      „      40  6  7  0  00 

Over  40  years  7  2  0  frO 

ADMITTED  WITH  CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

. ^*  TC«.i.  A**o«w  Rheumatism         Acute         Heart  t>««  „«„* 

Age  at  First  Attack.  not  Acute.     Rheumatism.  Disoaaed.       J*®'*  «ent. 

Under  10  years  0  1  0  00 

Over  10  under  20  4  14  6  428 

„    20      „     30  27  13  5  38-5 

„     30      „     40  19  12  8  250 

Over  40  years  34  2  0  00 

Much  reliance  cannot,  I  fear,  be  placed  on  these  propor- 
tions, although  every  effort  has  been  used  to  obtain  accurate 
results.  If  they  be  worth  anything  at  all,  they  give  a  very 
favourable  view  of  the  ultimate  progress  of  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  especially  where  there  has  been  no  recurrence 
of  the  dise^^se  in  an  acute  form. 

4.  Confirmed  Disease  of  the  Heart. 

In  addition  to  82  cases  of  disease  of  old  standing  to  be 
found  in  the  Table  of  post-mortem  appearances,  there  are 
records  of  124  which  left  the  hospital  more  or  less  relieved ; 

rheumatism  already  noted,  and  a  useful  acyunct  was  found  in  the  question 
whether  the  person  had  been  at  any  time  unable  to  feed  himself,  and  for  how 
long.  There  seemed  also  to  be  an  advantage  in  selecting  a  elaas  of  cases  in  so 
far  similarly  circumstanced^  for  statistical  purposes,  in  preference  to  making 
the  same  inquiry  of  every  pati«nt  for  a  limited  time.  The  conclusions  are  open 
to  the  fallacy  already  noticed,  that  disease  of  the  heart  does  sometimes  occur, 
althongh  very  rarely  in  a  subacute  attack  ;  but  the.  question  was  always  put 
before  the  heart  wa«  examined,  and  the  result  was  that  in  only  two  instances, 
as  already  .noticed,  the  heart  was  affected  with  a  history  of  merely  slight  rheu- 
matism. The  ratio  of  diseases  of  the  heart  has,  therefore,  only  been  given  for 
acute  cases. 
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206  in  all.  Among  these  there  is  a  distinct  history  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  69  instances ;  but  in  4  instances,  from  post- 
mortem  appearances,  and  in  3  from  clinical  examination,  there 
was  reaB<m  to  doabt  whether  the  lesion  could  have  been  the 
result  of  rheumatic  inflammation.  Such  cases  must  be  re- 
garded as  doubtful,  as  well  as  those  having  a  history  of  only 
slight  rheumatism  or  gout,  for  though  on  reference  to  the 
Table  it  will  appear  that  in  the  majority  the  two  diaeases 
are  merely  accidentally  coincident,  still  to  this  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. One  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  100) ;  anotber 
stated  that  he  had  suiFered  from  gout  at  18,  which  he  alleged 
to  be  hereditary ;  but  poH-mortem  evidence  shewed  the  dis- 
ease to  have  had  an  inflammatory  origin,  whence  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  attack  was  of  the  nature  of  acute  rliBa- 
matismratiier  than  gout.  To  these  doubtful  cases  must  be 
also  added  all  in  which  no  record  on  this  point  has  been  kept ; 
for  in  reference  to  such  a  question  negative  results  are  as 
important  as  positive  ones ;  and  it  was  my  intention  to  re- 
cord both,  the  omission  having  chiefly  occurred  in  cases 
affording  no  evidence  of  anything  beyond  alteration  in  dimen- 
sions, which  the  mind  does  not  naturally  refer  to  rheumatism 
as  one  of  its  causes. 

The  whole  number  recorded  as  never  having  suffered  from 
rheumatism  at  all  wa9  73 :  and  if  from  the  rheumatic  cases 
all  questionable  ones  be  excluded  together,  there  will  remain 
62  rheumatic,  and  71  doubtful. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  sex,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  taking  all  medical  cases  together  at  St  George's 
Hospital,  the  proportion  of  admissions  and  deaths  for  each 
sex  is  nearly  equal  tiiroughoutthe  year.     Thus,  for  example, 
the  physicians'  patients  admitted  during  six  months  ending 
in  March  1851,  were  347  males  and  344  females,  while  the 
deaths  during  the  same  period  were  41  males  and  41  females. 
In  confirmed  disease  of  the  heart,  there  is  a  very  decided 
preponderance  <^  the  male  sex,  there  being  119  males  and 
87  females.     The  per-centage  of  mortality  is  also  higher, 
being  about  45  for  males  and  36  for  females.     This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  we  have  found  females  somewhat  more 
liable  than  males  to  disease  of  the  heart  from  acute  rheuma- 
tism.    The  relation  of  sex  to  a  rheumatic  origin  may  be  re- 
presented thus  for  the  206  cases  under  consideration : 

Males. 

Of  rheumatic  origin  34  or  16-5  per  cent. 

Non-rheumatic    „  41  or  20*0       „ 

Doubtful  „  45  or  21-8       „ 


I 

J 
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Females, 


Of  rheumatic  origin 
Non-rheumatic   f, 
Doubtful  •• 


28  or  13*6  per  oent 
32  or  15-6       u 
26  or  12-6 


Whence  it  appattrs,  that  although  this  preponderance  does 
not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  cases  decidedly  rheumatic, 
still,  eren  in  those  there  is  an  excess  of  males  admitted 
Ubourfng  wider  confirmed  lesion. 

The  influence  of  age  with  reference  to  a  rheumatic  origin 
seems  to  be  very  considerable.  The  cases  may  be  arranged, 
sbccording  to  their  ages  at  admission,  in  periods  of  ten  years. 


1 

1 

Age  on  Admission. 

Of  Rheuinatic 
Origin. 

1 

Non-Rheumatic'      Doubtful. 

1 

Fatal. 

Fatal. 

Fatal. 

Fatal.     *^*^- 

Not 
Fatal. 

Under  10  years    .     . 
Over  10  under  20      . 

...    20    ...     30      . 

...    30     ...     40 

...    40     ...     50     . 

...    60    ...     60     . 
Over  60  years      .     . 

0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
0 

2 

17 
10 

7 

5 
1 
0 

0 
0 

5 

6 

13 

7 

8 

1 
1 
8 
13 
6 

5 
2 

0 

1 
1 

7 
13 
10 

1 

1 
2 

7 
7 
7 
5 

10 

1 

The  striking  fitct  here  is,  that  up  to  the  age  of  20  almost 
Ae  whole,  and  even  as  far  as  30,  considerably  more  than 
l^alf  the  cases,  are  ascribed  to  a  rheumatic  origin  ;  between 
20  and  30  the  non-rheumatic  cases  first  appear ;  in  the  two 
succeeding  periods  they  nearly  double  the  rheumatic ;  and 
after  50  there  are  scarcely  any  rheumatic  cases  at  all.  The 
i^tio  of  mortality  sensibly  increases  in  each  period,  beginning 
^th  one-fifth  of  all  the  cases  between  10  and  20,  and  reach- 
ing to  two  thirds  between  50  and  60.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
^^plain  the  anomaly  of  only  one  death  among  11  cases  in  the 
last  colnmn,  over  60  years  of  age. 

In  59  of  the  cases  supposed  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin,  the 
age  at  the  period  of  the  first  attack  has  been  recorded,  and 
is  here  given  for  comparison  with  preceding  Tables : 
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■    A^  at  FInt  Attack.  Males.  Femalei.       Total. 

Under  10  jearg  3  5  8 

Over  10  under  15  11  5  16 

If    15  under  20  4  8  12 

From  20  to  30  13  1  14 

>,    30  to  40  3  4  7 

Over  40  years  1  I  2^ 

^ong  the  fatal  cases  of  riienmatic  ori^n,  the  period  from 
the  first  attack  of  acute  riieumatism  to  the  fatal  termination, 
may  afford  some  evidence  at  the  general  duration  of  cardiac 
disease ;  but  the  instances  are  very  much  too  few  to  form  the 
ground  of  anything  but  the  most  general  conclusions.    Re- 
V  K***'  """*  ^  excluded,  and  also  those  doubtful  ones  of 
• 'u*  u**  *^™™encement  in  rheumatism  was  uncertain.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  male 
sex  among  hospital  patients  materially  shortens  their  dura- 
won  ;  thus  there  are  2  deaths  at  4  years  after  the  first  attack 
or  axmte  rheumatism,  2  at  5,  2  at  6, 1  at  8,  and  1  at  23,  as 
well  M  1  at  30  years  after.   It  is  unfortunately  not  recorded 
m  either  of  these  last  instances  whether  there  had  been  any 
suDsequent  attacks.    Among  females  there  are  2  deaths  at  12 
years,  1  at  13, 2  at  15,  and  1  at  16  years  after  their  first  attack. 

«.JL.?**"*'^",*'°°'  I  °»ay  te  permitted  to  recapitulate  the 
^tlf  r'^l*"  °^  *"  Statistical  Inquiry.  Of  8  cases  fatal 
AwJ^^  *°e  raeumatic  attack,  6  had  pericarditis,  3  endocar- 
oan^lv  ^^  inflammation  of  the  heart.     One  case  of  peri- 

iTj^^'lf*^®  "?  friction  sound,  and  one  case  with  no  valvular 
lesion  gave  a  distinct  endocardial  murmur. 

tnfSfL"  A  *^**®^  °^  pericarditis  are  traced  to  acute  peri- 
r^m«;«j*"  °°®  ***  '*<'®°*  pleurisy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
nZl^  f ^^*'*. '"^"'''ated  with  albuminuria;  but  it  has 
hefl^  1  •  vf  '?8*a°ce8  that  the  tumultuous  action  bf  the 
DeriP«2^?"^^  '^^*'^**  *"^  ^^'T  much  to  do  with  the  traces  of 

StTer'Sui:  known*'*"''  ^'^'^-  ^"  °°^  ^"^**"*'^  ''''''  "*^  "° 
foi^ti^n"?  °V^<^«°t  lymph  on  the  valves  are  traced  to  mal- 
reraS  S  ""*  *°  ^'^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^"^7  '>  '>^^ost  all  the 
thiXS  Z     T^  occurred  among  patients  in  whom  old 

from  w^^''"'^*?^  *^'^«  ''^i^l'  had  at  one  time  suffered 
c3iuTw»«  fZf  •™>**'^**«'  •^''l  pericarditis.  The  peri- 
onlv  Z  T»v  i?.r  ^"^'^  universally  firmly  adherent,  in 
only  one  of  which  there  was  a  history  of  rheumatism  ;   in 
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three,  the  adhesions  were  nearly  universal  with  histories  of 
acate  rheumatism  ;  and  about  a  third  of  the  remainder  with 
only  slight  or  no  adhesions  were  also  rheumatic :  hence  it 
woald  appear  that  universal  adhesion  is  not  the  common 
result  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  nor  does  the  condition  of  the 
heart  in  these  cases  appear  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  most 
favourable  termination. 

About  a  third  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesion  are  associated 
with  a  rheumatic  history,  and  among  them  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  cases  of  simultaneous  lesion  of  both  sets  of 
valves,  next  of  the  mitral  alone,  and  scarcely  any  in  which 
the  aortic  valves  alone  are  diseased.  It  seems  in  most  of 
these  cases  probable  that  during  the  first  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism the  mitral  valves  were  alone  inflamed,  and  at  some 
iiiture  period  also  the  aortic  secondarily.  In  more  than  half 
the  cases  of  valvular  lesion  the  kidney  was  not  quite  healthy. 

Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  is  more  frequently  associated 
with  hypertrophy,  and  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  with  dila- 
tation ;  adhesions  of  the  pericardium  mostly  with  dilatation. 
Atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  disease  of  the  kidney,  each  accom- 
pany a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy.  In 
nearly  half  of  all  cases  of  disease  of  kidney  indiscriminately, 
there  is  alteration  in  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart. 

In  regard  to  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  shewn  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  it  occurs  before  25  years  of  age, 
and  that  the  largest  proportion  of  cardiac  inflammations  are 
found  between  10  and  15  years  of  age.  Females  are  in  a 
slight  degree  more  liable  to  it  than  males,  and  are  also  more 
subject  to  cardiac  complications.  On  the  other  hand, there  are 
many  more  males  than  females  admitted  with  confirmed  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  but  the  difference  is  less  when  the  disease 
is  of  rheumatic  origin.  At  the  earlier  ages  almost  all  cases 
of  confirmed  disease  of  the  heart  owe  their  origin  to  acute 
rheumatism  ;  at  more  advanced  ages  it  almost  ceases  to  be 
found  among  the  caus€|s. 

Instead  of  giving  the  tabular  form  of  the  cases,  it  has  been 
thought  mosjt  useful  tp  present  them  in  the  shape  of  short 
abstracts,  containing,,  however,  all  the  points  given  in  the 
tables.  In  the^  abstracts,  P.  means  Pericardium  ;  H.  the 
Heart ;  A.  Aoirtiq  Valves ;  M.  Mitral  Valve ;  R.  Rheumatism  ; 
C.  Chambers  of  Heart ;  K.  tCidnevs. 

1.  Male,  aged  12.  P,  thick  layer  of  recent  lymph;  adhe- 
sions ;  membrane  thickened.  A.  recent  lympb.  M.  thickened 
recent  lymph.    R.  on  admission  and  six  years  ago.     Tricus- 
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pid  thickened  ;  recent  pleuritis  and  pneumonia.  Acute  rheu- 
matism of  fifteen  days'  duration ;  murmur  at  base  and  apex, 
and  friction  sound. 

2.  Female,  aged  17.  P.  recent  lymph;  firm  adhesions; 
nmnrmms  shreds  of  lymph.  H.  hypertrophied.  0.  dilated. 
A.  recent  lymph.  M.  thickened  and  recent  lymph.  &.  ob 
admission,  and  previously.  Recent  pleuritis ;  capsule  of  liver 
thick.  Third  attack  of  acute  rheumatism ;  friction  sound, 
and  an  indistinct  systolic  murmur. 

8.  Male,  aged  21.  P.  recent  pericarditis  ;  much  serum.  R. 
on  admission.  Acute  rheumatism  of  seven  days'  duraticm  ; 
collapse  on  admission. 

4.  Female,  aged  30.  P.  thin  layer  of  recent  lyttiph. 
H.  fatty.  M.  recent  lymph.  R.  on  adnoMsaon.  Acute  rheu-* 
matism  of  twelve  days'  duration  ;  friction  sound. 

5.  Female,  aged  41.  P.  recent  lymph  and  old  white  patch. 
M.  slightly  atheromatous.  R.  on  admission.  Enlarged 
Peyer^s  glands  ;  congested  lungs  ;  atheroma  of  aorta.  First 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  ftital  in  twenty- two  days  ;  no 
friction  sound  ever  heard,  rhythm  altered.  (Continued  fever)  t 

6.  Male,  aged  25.  P.  very  slight  effusion  of  lymph.  R. 
on  admission.  Suppuration  in  and  round  joints ;  congestion 
of  brain.  Acute  rheumatism  (?)  of  thirteen  daye'  duration ; 
suppuration,  delirium. 

7.  Female,  aged  23.  R.  on  admission.  Small  quantity  of 
turbid  serum  in  peritoneum.  Acute  rheumatism ;  delirium ; 
systolic  murmur  above  base  of  heart. 

8.  Female,  aged  45.  A.  opaque.  M.  opaque.  R.  cm  ad- 
mission. Pus  in  synovial  cavities  of  both  wrists.  Moribund ; 
treated  before  admission  for  rheumatic  fever ;  collections  of 
matter  at  wrists. 

9.  Male,  aged  16.  P.  numerous  shreds  of  lymph.  R 
never  (V)  Recent  peritonitis  and  pleuritis.  Peritonitis  from 
injury  (1),  rapidly  fatal. 

10.  Female,  aged  46.  P.  Feebly  adherent ;  recent  lymph. 
H.  hypertrophied.  0.  dilated.  R.  never.  K.  granular.  Recent 
peritonitis  and  pleuritis  ;  cirrhosis  of  liver.-  Dropsy,  especi- 
ally ascites  ;  heart's  action  extended ;  dyspno&a ;  albuminuria ; 
peritonitis,  &c.,  occurring  after  ptiracenteSts  abdominis. 

11.  Male,  aged  42.  P.  thick  layer  of  recent  lymph.  Exten- 
sive recent  pleuritis  and  pneumonia.  Pleuro^pneumonia ; 
heart's  sounds  distant  and  obscure. 

12.  Female,  aged  15.  P.  coated  with  effbsed  lymph.  H. 
hypertrophied.  R.  eight  months  ago  (1).  K.  right  mottled  ; 
left,  dwindled.  Recent  pleuritis;  serous  effusion  in  brain. 
Albuminuria  ;  facial  hemiplegia ;  pericardial  friction. 
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13.  Female,  aged  38.  P.  few  shreds  of  lymph.  H.  Blijprhtly 
atropfaied.  0.  dilated.  M.  greatly  thickened.  R.  First 
attack  twenty-six  years  ago.  K.  puckered,  cysted.  Recent 
lymph  an  tricuspid,  and  thickening ;  old  pleuritis ;  capsale  of 
liver  thickened.  Dropsy ;  systolic  murmnr  at  apex  of  heart ; 
very  little  albumen  in  urine. 

14.  Female,  aged  33.  P.  recent  pericarditis.  H.  hyper- 
trophied.  A.  atheromatous.  M.  atheromatous.  R.  never. 
Gnwalar.  Atheroma  of  aorta ;  slight  recent  pleuritis  ;  nut- 
meg Uy^.  Dropsy ;  dyspnoea ;  heart's  action  increased, 
systolic  murmur  at  apex ;  urine  very  albuminous ;  diffuse 
cellular  inflammation. 

16.  Female,  aged  40.  P.  much  recent  shreddy  lymph. 
H.  slightly  hypeHrophied.  K.  contracted  granular.  Liver 
enlarged,  nutmeg;  atheroma  of  aorta.  Albuminuria  and 
enlarged  liver ;  pericarditis  supervening  before  death. 

16.  Female,  aged  40.  P.  some  shreds  of  lymph ;  large 
quantity  of  serum.  H.  hypertrophied.  R.  never.  K.  cysted, 
congested.  Lateral  curvature  of  spine ;  large  nutmeg  liver. 
Dropsy  ;  loud  systolic  murmur ;  albuminuria. 

17.  Female,  aged  44.  P.  small  fringe  of  recent  lymph. 
M.  thickened  and  recent  lymph.  R.  never.  K.  dilated  cyst. 
Scirrhus  of  uterus  and  vagina  pressing  on  ureters.  Ana- 
sarca, albuminuria,  cancer  of  uterus,  &c. ;  heart's  sounds 
obscure^  .apparently  a  double  murmur. 

18.  MaJe,  aged  26.  P.  few  flakes  of  lymph.  H.  hyper- 
trophied, flabby.  C.  greatly  dilated.  A.  malformation ;  re- 
cent lymph.  M.  recent  lymph.  R.  never.  Tricuspid  and 
pulmonic  valves  atrophied ;  lymph  on  endocardium ;  nutmeg 
liver.  Dropsy ;  dyspnoea ;  hearf's  action  tumultuous ;  no 
bruit  made  out ;  haemoptysis. 

19.  Male,  aged  35»  P.  few  flakes  of  lymph.  H.  hyper- 
trophied. C.  greatly  dilated.  A.  greatly  thickened.  M. 
opaque^  slightly  thick.  R.  occasional  slight,  never  acute. 
Lunffs  congested,  rather  emphysematous,  oommeDcing  peri- 
tonitis. Cough  and  palpitation,  never  previously;  heart's 
action  increased  ;  double  murmur  at  base ;  latterly  dropsy. 

20*  Male,  aged  33.  P*  Several  patches  of  recent  lymph, 
large  old  white  spot.  C.  dilated*  A.  slightly  thickened, 
M.  (ikiekened,  contracted^  Rw  first  attack,  six  years  ago. 
Tricuspid  thickened.  Dropsy ;  heart's  action  increased ; 
loud  systolic  murmur  at  apex  ;  slight  murmur  at  base  (I)  ; 
urine  transiently  albuminous. 

21.  Male,  aged  40.  P.  few  shreds  of  lymph ;  two  white 
patches.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  G.  dilated.  A.  thick- 
ened, calcareous,  recent  lymph.    R.  first  attack  five  years 
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ago.  Tricuspid  slightly  thickened;  old  pleuritis.  Chronic 
rheumatism ;  double  murmur  at  base  of  heart ;  anasarca ; 
dyspnoea. 

22.  Male,  aged  45.  P.  firm,  thick,  false  membrane  ; 
patches  of  shreddy  lymph.  C.  dilated.  A.  opaque.  M. 
thickened.  R.  six  months  ago.  K.  cysted.  •  Aneurism  of 
aorta.  Dropsy;  heart's  action  irregular;  no  albumen  in 
urine. 

23.  Female,  aged  43.  P.  layer  of  recent  lymph;  gray 
patch  on  heart.  H.  hypertrophied.  K.  granular,  cysted. 
Atheroma  of  aorta.  Haemoptysis  ;  oedema  of  ankles ;  heart's 
action  increased,  sounds  indistinct ;  albuminuria ;  friction  be- 
fore death. 

24.  Male,  aged  50.  P.  partial  adhesions ;  not  quite  recent 
lymph.  H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  M.  recent 
lymph.  R.  first  attack  six  years  ago.  K.  dwindled,  adherent 
capsules.  '*  Severe  cold'^  four  months  before  ;  dropsy  ; 
dyspnoea ;  heart's  sounds  muffled  and  obscure ;  albuminuria. 

25.  Male,  aged  54.  P.  universally,  not  firmly,  adherent. 
H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  C  slightly  dilated.  A.  thickened. 
M.  thickened,  calcareous.  R.  first  attack  thirty  years  ago. 
K.  granular.  Slight  old  pleuritis  ;  extensive  old  peritonitis. 
Ascites  and  anasarca ;  albuminuria ;  heart's  action  irregular ; 
obscure  systolic  murmur. 

26.  Male,  aged  58.  P.  universally  adherent,  rather  recent 
lymph.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  0.  dilated.  R*  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Atheroma  of  aorta  ;  tubercles  and  consoli- 
dation of  lungs ;  liver  rounded,  nutmeg.  ''  Severe  cold"  six 
months  ago ;  palpitation  four  months ;  heart's  action  irregu- 
lar ;  phthisis  ;  anasarca ;  no  illness  for  twenty-five  years  past. 

27.  Female,  aged  35.  P.  chronic  thickening,  and  rather 
recent  lymph.  H.  partially  atrophied.  0.  greatly  dilated. 
M.  opaque.  R.  never.  Tricuspid  opaque  ;  peritonitis  old  and 
tolerably  recent.  Dropsy  ;  heart's  action  extended ;  urine 
transiently  albuminous  ;  local  peritonitis  two  months  before 
death. 

28.  Male,  aged  25.  H.  hypertrophied.  A.  one  flap  large, 
recent  lymph.  R.  never.  K.  large,  smooth,  mottled.  Old 
peritonitis  ;  atheroma  of  aorta.  Double  murmur  at  base  of 
heart,  with  increased  action  ;  general  dropsy  ;  no  illness  for 
twenty  years. 

29.  Male,  aged  45.  P.  chronic  thickening  of  membrane. 
H.  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  A.  one  spot  of  recent  lymph. 
R.  never.  K.  granular,  cysted.  Old  pleuritis  and  peritonitis; 
nutmeg  liver.  Dropsy ;  heart's  action  increased ;  albumi- 
nuria. 
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•  SO*  Female, 'i^ed  16.  P;  consideraUeoU  fMlhesions.  H. 
kjfertmphMUuiC.  dilated.  M^oontrac^edaod  rooent  lymph. 
K  first  attack  thirteen  years  ago.  Lymph  on  endocardium ; 
atterooMK  of^^aotia t  oongestiDn  of  lungs.  Coughattd  palpi- 
Itttioa;  dropsy  after  odinission ;  hearths  action  increased ;  lood 
Bjstoltc  normup  «t  ftpex. 

81.  Male,  iftged  20.   .F.  almost  uniyersal  firm  adhestoos. 

E  greatly  hypertrophied.     C.  dilated.      A.  recent  lymph. 

M«  thiekeBed  recent  lymph.    B.  first^  attack  four  years  ago. 

£.  iargey  ocMgosted.    Old  pleuritis.    Dropsy ;  moribund  on 

adBiission<;/  heart's  action  tttttuiltuouB  ;  murmur  at  apex ; 

ilbnminous  urine. 

32.  Female,  aged  37.  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  A. 
tbidcened,  calcareous,  reqent  lymph.  M.  greatly  thickened, 
calcareous.  R.  first  attadc  twenty^two  years  ago  K.  «x- 
teyasated  blood.  Old  and  reoent  pleurit».  Dropsy ;  heart's 
action  increased,  systolic  murmur  at  base  and  apex ;  urine 
vary  albuminous ;  hemoptysis. 

33.  Female,  aged  38.  P.  general  old  adhesion.  H.  at- 
tenoated*  C.  dilated.  A,  thickened.  M.  thickened  recent 
\jmfhs.  R.  ^rst  attack  twenty-one  years  ago.  Old  pleuritis ; 
jaflamed  bronchi ;  old  peritonitis ;  nutmeg  Uver.  Three  times 
in  hospital  vriUi  anaoaroa and  ascites;  doable  murmur  at 
base  of  heart. 

34.  Male,  aged  '42t  P.  large  patch  of  old  lymph.  H. 
greatly  hypertrophied.  C  djuated.  A.  thickened  reoent 
lymph.  M.  f^eatly  thidcened .  Ej  'first  attack  twenty-three 
yeart  i^Ok'  Twice  preriouslyiux  hospital  with  cardiac  pain 
sod  spasm ;  slight  atiasalxsa';  heart's  ^action  increased,  mur- 
mur at*apex/andibase  (i). 

3&.«  Mfde,.aged  11*  P.  universally  fim^y  adherent.  M. 
Aot  quite  .recent  lymph*  ILifive  years  ago,  and  >ttst  before 
^^bnissioQ  (i)i '  •  inflammation  of  spinal  cord .  Chorea ;  heart's 
sounds  excited  and  indistinet ;  systolic  murmur  at  apex. 

3&  Feuafe,  agedr4i2v' 'M.< not  quite  reeent  lymphs  £.  six 
inonths  ago.  Tolerably  recent  lymph  on  lining  membrane 
of  left  auricie.  Dyspnoeia;'lieaH's  action  esipited  and  irre- 
gular ;  systolic  tttuvmur  ait  apex^ 

37«  &&le,  aged' 33 j  P^.  uni¥evsal  old  adhesion  ;  adherent 
peiieiHrdium>«  H.  .greatly  hypertrophied*  C.  4ilated.  A. 
thickened  calcareous  deposit.  K.  right  atrophied.  Conge- 
vUtA  maUbrmalion  of  aorta;  oU  pleuritis;  nutmeg  liver. 
Bain  in  region  of  lifvev ;  .^dyspncBa ;  double  murmur  at  base 
of  heart;  hemoptysis. 

3&  .Female^  aged  40«  P.  universal  old  adhesions.  H.  hy- 
pertrophied.    M.  slightly  roughened.     R.  never.     Old  and 
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recent  peritonitis ;  old  plearisy  on  right  side.  Ascites  with 
anasarca ;  paracentesis  twice  in  four  months ;  peritonitis  fol- 
fowed  on  second  operation. 

89.  Male^  aged  43.  P.  uniyersally  firmly  adherent.  R. 
never  (!).  K.  small.  Cirrhosis  of  liver.  Ascites  with  ana- 
sarca ;  no  albuminuria,  no  cardiac  symptoms ;  no  previous 
illness. 

40.  Male,  aged  46.  P.  universal  old  adhesions.  H.  pale, 
atrophied.  0.  dilated.  M.  thickened,  atheromatous.  R. 
never.  K.  coarse,  granular.  Old  and  recent  pleuritis ;  nut- 
meg liver.  Dropsy  ;  hearths  action  feeble,  murmur  at  i^x ; 
no  albumen  observed  in  urine. 

41.  Male,  aged  55.  P.  universal  old  adhesion.  H.  greatly 
hypertrophied.  C.  greatly  dilated.  R.  never.  K.  somewhat 
dwindled.  General  dropsy,  dyspnoea,  hsBmoptysis ;  heart's 
sounds  muffled,  irregular;  urine  transiently  free  from  albu- 
men. 

42.  Male,  aged  22.  P.  membrane  thickened ;  large  old 
patch  of  lymph.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  G.  greatly  di- 
lated. A.  thickened.  M.  thickened,  calcareous  deposit.  R. 
eight  years  ago.  Emphysema  of  lungs ;  pleuritis  not  quite 
recent.  Excessive  dyspnoea ;  pulse  240  (?) ;  heart's  action 
very  greatly  excited ;  sounds  imperfect. 

43.  Female,  aged  27.  P.  considerable  old  adhesions,  and 
large  white  spot.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  0.  greatly 
dilated.  M.  thickened.  R.  fifteen  years  ago.  Nutmeg  liver. 
Dropsy ;  hearths  action  irregular ;  murmur  at  apex. 

44.  Male,  aged  26.  P.  considerable  firm  adhesions.  H. 
greatly  hyper&ophied.  G.  greatly  dilated.  A.  slightly 
thickened.  M.  slightly  thickened.  R.  never.  Old  pleuritis 
on  left  side.  Dropsy ;  heart's  action  increased ;  systolic  mur- 
mur at  apex. 

45.  Male,  aged  45.  P.  several  white  patches.  A.  thick- 
ened, atrophied.  R.  never.  E.  right,  puckei^d,  congested. 
Atheroma  of  aorta.  Dropsy  ;  haemoptysis  ;  double  murmur 
at  base  of  heart ;  urine  transiently  albuminous. 

46.  Female,  aged  46.  P.  whitish  membranous  layer.  H. 
slightly  hjrpertrophied.  G.  dilated.  Old  pleuritis  and  peri- 
tonitis ;  nutmeg  liver.  Dropsy ;  heaH's  action  irregular, 
feeble. 

47.  Male,  aged  50.  P.  partial  old  adhesions.  0.  aneuris- 
mal  dilatation.  R.  never  (?).  Lining  membrane  of  aorta  thiok- 
ened.  Dropsy ;  double  murmur  over  centre  and*  base  of 
heart. 

48.  Male,  aged  51.  P.  several  white  patches.  H.  atte- 
nuated.    G.  dilated.     Emphysema  and  bronchitis ;  sli^t  old 
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plearitifl ;  vomicae,  and  few  crude  tubercles.     Excessive  dysp- 
noBft;  anasarca ;  heart*  s  sounds  loud  ;  peritonitis,  &c 

49.  Male,  aged  55.  P.  firm  band  of  old  adhesion.  H. 
Blightlj  hjrpertrophied.  C.  dilated.  A.  ulcerated.  R.  never. 
K.  dwindled,  capsules  adherent.  Tricuspid  thickened  ;  atbe* 
loma  of  aorta ;  recent  pleuritis  ;  nutmeg  liver.  Dropsy  ; 
dyspnoea;  albuminuria;  heart's  action  irregular;  murmur, 
with  second  Bound  at  base. 

50.  Male,  aged  56.  P.  large  patch  of  old  lymph.  H. 
jnestly  hypertrophied.  C.  greatly  dilated.  A.  thickened. 
M.  slightly  thickened.  K.  granular,  cysted.  Atheroma  of 
aorta.  Dropsy  ;  heemoptysis ;  albuminuria ;  heart's  action 
increased  ;  dduble  murmur  at  base. 

51.  Male,  lAged  73.  P.  two  white  patches ;  slight  adhe- 
sions. H.  kypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  A.  thickened,  athe- 
roTnnlMUj.  M.  thickened,  atheromatous.  R.  never.  K. 
cysted,  adherent  capsules.  Atheroma  and  ulceration  of  aorta ; 
old  pleuritis  and  peritonitis.  Dropsy  ;  urine  very  albumin- 
ous ;  hearths  action  feeble,  tumultuous ;  obscure  systolic 
murmur. 

52.  Male,  aged  24.  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  M. 
thickened,  contracted.  R.  four  years  ago.  Recent  pleuritis, 
from  pulmonary  apoplexy  (?).  Slight  dropsy  ;  great  dysp- 
noea ;  heart's  action  much  increased ;  musical  murmur  at 
apex. 

53.  Female,  aged  42.  H.  slightly  atrophied.  C.  dilated. 
M.  slightly  thickened.  R.  many  years  ago.  K.  large,  granu- 
lar. Tricuspid  thickened ;  atheroma  of  aorta;  extensive  old 
pleuritis.  Dropsy ;  heart's  action  irregular ;  murmur  at 
apex ;  no  albumen  in  urine. 

54.  Female,  aged  51.  H.  slight'Cd  hypertrophied.  C. 
^atly  dilated.  A.  slightly  thickened.  M.  thickened.  R. 
first  attack  fifteen  years  ago.  K.  granular,  cysted.  Old 
pleuritis  ;  capsule  of  liver  thickened.  General  dropsy ;  albu- 
ininuria  ;  heart's  action  irregular  ;  systolic  murmur  most 
distinct  at  apex. 

55.  Female,  aged  44.  H.  fatty,  hypertrophied.  0.  dilated. 
A.  opaque.  M.  opaque.  Slight  rheumatism'  seven  months 
ago.  K.  large,  coa^e.  Pneumonia.  Dropsy ;  heart's  ac- 
tion irregular ;  albuminuria. 

56.  Male,  aged  32.  H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  M.  thicks 
ened,  contracted,  and  atheromatous.  R.  gout  (?)  fourteen 
years.  Heart's  sounds  loud  and  shrill ;  urine  albuminous ; 
dropsy  ;  sphacelus  after  acupuncture. 

67.  Male,  aged  40.  H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  A.  deposit 
of  litbate  of  soda.    R.  Hereditary  gout  twenty  years.    K. 

h2 
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granular.  Recent  pleuritis ;  pneumonia ;  liv6r  large,  rounded ; 
various  deposits  of  lithate  of  soda.  Epistaxis ;  albuminuria ; 
pleuro- pneumonia. 

58.  Male,  aged  54.  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  A. 
slightly  atheromatous.  M.  slightly  atheromatous.  R.  slight 
rheumatism  thirty-one  ^ears  ago.  K.  granular,  cysted. 
Atheroma  of  aorta  ;  old  pleuritis  ;  capsule  of  liver  thickened. 
General  dropsy ;  albuminuria ;  hearths  sounds  obscure ;  no 
bruit. 

59.  Male,  aged  22.  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  greatly  dilated. 
A.  slightly  thickened.  M.  atheromatous.  R.  never.  K. 
congested.  Atheroma  of  tricuspid ;  old  and  recent  pleuritis. 
Dropsy ;  dyspnoea ;  heart's  action  tumultuous,  murmur  at 
apex  ;  urine  highly  albuminous. 

60.  Male,  aged  45.  H.  hypertrophied.  A.  atheromatous. 
R.  never.  Aorta  dilated,  roughened  with  atheromatous  and 
calcareous  deposit.     Dropsy  ;  double  aortic  murmur. 

61.  Male,  aged  46.  P.  small  patch  of  old  lymph.  H. 
pale.  A.  atiieromutous.  M.  atheromatous.  R.  never.  Athe- 
roma of  tricuspid,  of  endocardium,  and  aorta ;  liver  large, 
fatty.  Jaundice ;  ascites  ;  delirium  ;  very  dissipated  habits ; 
no  cardiac  bruit. 

62.  Female,  aged  49  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  C. 
dilated.  A.  slightly  atheromatous.  M.  slightly  atheroma- 
tous. R.  never.  Old  and  recent  pleuritis ;  liver  congested, 
capsule  thickened.  Dropsy  ;  heart's  action  feeble  ;  died 
suddenlv. 

63.  Male,  aged  54.  H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  C.  slightly 
dilated.  A.  slightly  atheromatous.  K.  granular,  mottled. 
Atheroma  of  aorta.  Dropsy  ;  haemoptysis  ;  albuminuria  ; 
heart's  action  increased  ;  double  murmur  at  base. 

64.  Male,  aged  57.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  A.  cal- 
careous. M.  calcareous.  Calcareous  deposit  in  aorta ;  bron- 
chitis ;  liver  contracted,  granular.  Dropsy  and  bronchitis ; 
dyspnoea  ;  heart's  action  quiet ;  no  bruit. 

65.  Female,  aged  58.  H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  C.  di- 
lated. A.  atheromatous.  M.  atheromatous.  R.  never.  Athe- 
roma of  aorta  ;'  old  pleuritis.  Dropsy  ;  haemoptysis  ;  heart's 
action  increased ;  double  murmur  at  base,  systolic  at  apex. 

66.  Female,  aged  64.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied,  fatty.  C 
dilated.  M.  thickened,  calcareous.  R.  never.  K.  large, 
mottled.  Organs  all  loaded  with  fat ;  liver  contracted,  gra- 
nular. Anasarca ;  lividity  of  skin ;  no  albumen  in  urine ; 
heart's  action  very  feeble  ;  murmur  at  apex. 

67.  Male,  aged  66.  P.  white  patch.  H.  greatly  hyper- 
trophied.     A.  slightly  atheromatous.      M.  slightly  athero- 
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nuioQs.  K.  graimlar,  cysted.  Atheromatous  deposit  in  co- 
ronsry  arteries ;  emphysema  of  lungs  ;  thickened  capsule  of 
lirer.  Dropsy ;  albuminuria ;  heart's  action  irregular ;  in- 
<ii8linct  systolic  murmur. 

68,  Female,  aged  68.  P.  small  white  patch.  H.  hyper- 
tnphied.  C.  dilated.  M.  thickened,  atheromatous.  R. 
Mrer.  K.  rough,  adherent  capsules.  Old  pleuritis.  Dropsy ; 
kenoptysis ;  no  albumen  in  urine ;  heart's  action  excited  ; 
Ao  bruit. 

69.  Male,  aged  52.  P.  two  small  white  patches  on  heart. 
H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  G.  dilated.  R.  slight  rheumatism 
oumy  years  ago.  K.  granular.  Atheroma  of  aorta;  old 
plemitis.     Slight  chronic  iheumatism  ;  constant  vomiting ; 


70.  Female,  aged  35.  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  M. 
slightiy  thickened.  K.  granular.  Old  and  rather  recent 
pleuritis;  liver  large,  congested.  Anasarca;  albuminuria; 
li^ttt^s  action  tumultuous  ;  murmur  at  apex. 

71.  Male,  aged  36.  C.  greatly  dilated.  A.  slightly  thick- 
^ed.  M.  slightly  thickened.  R.  never.  K.  coarse,  lobu- 
laied.  Nutmeg  liver.  Dropsy;  haemoptysis;  heart's  action 
^Qrt>ulent ;  no  albumen  in  urine  ;  of  intemperate  habits. 

72.  Male,  aged  53.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  C.  greatly 
<^ted.  M.  thickened.  R.  never.  Tricuspid  thickened ; 
^eroma  of  aorta.  Dropsy  ;  heart's  action  irregular ;  mur- 
n^nr  at  apex. 

73.  FemiJe,  aged  60.  H.  fatty  degeneration.  C.  dilated, 
^opaque.  M. opaque.  R.  never (1).  K.  granular,  cysted. 
-^luisarca ;  heart's  action  feeble ;  Bounds  indistinct ;  albu- 
minuria. 

74.  Male,  aged  65.  H.  right  especially  hypertrophied. 
^-  right  side  dilated.  M.  thickened.  R.  never.  K.  coarse, 
iiiottled,  cysted.  Calcareous  deposit  in  aorta ;  emphysema 
of  lungs ;  capsule  of  liver  puckered.  Dropsy  ;  dyspnoea  ; 
i>eart's  sounds  prolonged  ;  urine  transiently  free  from  albu- 
men. 

75.  Female,  aged  75.  P.  small  white  patch.  H.  slightly 
I>>pertrophied.  M.  slightly  thickened  R.  never.  K.  cysted. 
Atheroma  of  aorta  ;  old  pleuritis  ;  capsule  of  liver  thickened. 
Dropsy ;  heart*s  action  very  irregular  ;  urine  transiently  al- 
buninous. 

76.  Male,  aged  35.  P.  small  white  patch.  H.  hypertro- 
phied. C.  greatly  dilated.  M.  slightly  thickened.  R.  never. 
K.  granular,  cysted.  Old  and  recent  pleuritis.  Dropsy ; 
pleuro-pneumonia ;  heart's  action  tumultuous ;  murmur  at 
apex  ;  urine  not  albuminous  (only  one  examination). 
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77.  Male,  aged  43.  C.  greatly  dilated.  M.  much  thick- 
ened, contracted.  R.  never.  K.  capsules  adherent.  Aneu- 
rism from  atheroma  and  calcareous  deposit  in  aorta.  Dysp- 
noea ;  double  murmur  over  aortid  valves. 

78.  Male,  aged  31.  A.  atrophied,  perforated.  Recent 
pleuritis  ;  emphysema.  Pleurisy  and  bronchitis  ;  no  cardiac 
murmur. 

79.  Female,  aged  40.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  G. 
slightly  dilated.  A.  much  thickened ;  atheromatous.  M. 
thickened,  contracted.  K.  small,  pale,  mottled.  Atheroma 
of  aorta.  Slight  jaundice,  followed  by  dropsy ;  urine  for 
some  time  free  from  albumen  ;  heart's  action  tomultuons ; 
no  bruit  heard ;  latterly  albuminuria. 

80.  Male,  aged  34.  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  greatly  dilated. 
Only  slight  rheumatism.  K.  granular,  cysted.  Old  pleuritis ; 
contracted  nutmeg  liver.  Dropsy  ;  heart's'action  increased  ; 
murmur  at  apex  ;  urine  transiently  albuminous. 

81.  Male,  aged  45.  H.  hypertrophied.  R.  gout,  nineteen 
years.    K.  atrophied,  granular.    Dropsy ;  albuminuria. 

82.  Female,  aged  46.  C.  dilated.  Slight  rheumatism 
seventeen  years  ago.  K*  mottled,  cysted.  Old  pleuritis; 
emphysema  of  lungs.  Dropsy  ;  albuminuria  ;  heart's  action 
excited. 

83.  Male,  aged  51.  H.  hypertrophied.  R.  gout  twenty 
years.  K.  granular,  cysted.  Old  pleuritis ;  miliary  tubercle. 
Dropsy  ;  dyspnoea ;  epistaxis ;  albuminuria. 

84.  Male,  aged  24.  H.  right  side  hypertrophied.  C.  right 
side  dilated.  R.  never.  Great  emphysema  and  bronchitis ; 
old  pleuritis  ;  liver  large.  Great  dyspnoea  ;  slight  anasarca ; 
heart's  action  turbulent,  feeble. 

85.  Male,  aged  29,  H.  hypertrophied.  C.  dilated.  Ex- 
tensive old  peritonitis  ;  liver  much  enlarged,  nutmeg  ;  pneu- 
monia.   Ascites  ;  heart's  sounds  obscure. 

86.  Male,  aged  39.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  C.  greatly 
dilated.  Pleuritis  not  quite  recent.  Pleuro-pneumonia  six 
months  before  death ;  dropsy  ;  increased  impulse  of  heart. 

87.  Female,  aged  40.  H.  hypertrophied.  0.  dilated.  K. 
mottlied.  Liver  nutmeg,  with  rounded  edges.  Dropsy ; 
heart's  action  increased  ;  albuminuria. 

88.  Male,  aged  44.  H.  hypertrophied.  0.  dilated.  E. 
congested,  adherent  capsules.  Pleuritis,  old  and  recent; 
liver  friable.  Dropsy ;  great  dyspnoea  ;  heart's  action  irre- 
gular ;  urine  slightly  albuminous. 

89.  Male,  aged  45.  H.  greatly  hypertrophied.  K.  granu- 
lar, atrophied.  Atheroma  of  aorta ;  slight  old  plieuritis ; 
apoplectic  clot  in  ventricle  of  brain.     Dropsy  two  years  ago  ; 
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slbmniniiria ;  lieart'a  action  apparently  very  little  increased ; 
apoplexy  oeconring  in  liospital. 

90.  Female»  ag^  47.  H.  hypertrc^hied.  C.  dilated.  £. 
never.  K«  granolar,  oysted.  Calcareous  deposit  in  aorta ; 
mrtmeg  liver.     Dropsy ;  albmninnria ;  hearths  sounds  shrill. 

91.  Male^agedTL  C.  dilated.  R.  never.  £.  right  large ; 
left  dwindled.  Endocardial  membrane  thickened ;  old  pleu- 
litis.  Anasaanea;  albominuria ;  palpitation  ;  heart's  sounds 
iodistinci. 

92.  Female,  i^ed  54.  H.  slightly  hypertrophied.  C. 
greatiy  dilated.  B.  never.  K.  congested,  granular.  Bron- 
chitis and  emphysema  of  lungs.  Cough  and  palpitation  three 
years;  anasarca;  albuminuria;  heart's  action  tumultuous; 
systolic  murmur  at  apez. 

^  I  ■■■■■■■  ■■■■       »---  ■        ■    ^^»  ■  I  I    ^         ■    ■   ^11       I    ■   ...^    ■■       ■   ^•^l       ■■■■     ■■■■^^^^■^         l.^^— ^^M   —     ■  ^^i^^i^i^,^ 

Aet.  IX. — On  some  of  the  principal  Effects  resulting  from 
the  Detachment  of  Fibrinous  DepoAts  from,  the  Interior  of 
the  Heart,  and  their  Mia)ture  with  the  Circulating  Blood. 
By  ^William  Senhousb  Kirees,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Registrar  and  Demonstrator 
of  Morbid  ^atomy  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Com- 
manicated  by  GeobgbBubbows,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physicians 
to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  (From  the  Transactions 
of  the  London  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  vol.  zxxv., 
page  281.    Read  25th  May  1852.) 

That  the  fibrinous  principle  of  the  blood  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  separate  from  the  circulating  fluid  during 
life,  and  be  deposited  within  the  vascular  system,  especially 
on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  is  a  fact  so  clearly  established  and 
80  generally  admitted,  that  I  need  only,  at  the  outset  of  the 
communication  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  this  Society, 
allude  to  it  as  a  settled  truth,  and  refer,  for  the  proofs,  to 
the  various  general  works  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, and  to  such  special  essays  on  the  subject  as  those  of 
Dr  Burrows^  and  Dr  Hughes.*  From  these  sources  may  also 
be  gathered  nearly  all  that  is  yet  known  respecting  the  va- 
rious conditions  under  which  the  deposition  of  fibrin  takes 
place,  and  the  several  forms  which  the  deposits  assume. 
Into  these  general  details  I  do  not  purpose  entering,  my 
object  being  simply  to  consider  the  efifects  which  the  depo- 
sits may  produce  on  the  system  at  large.     It  may,  however^ 

^  M«d.  Gas.,  Yol.  zvi.,  1834-5.  ^  Guy's  Hoep.  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  1839. 
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be  premised  that  .the  forms  of  fibrinous  concretionB  to  which, 
my  observations  chiefly  apply,  are,  first,  the  masses  usually 
described  as  Laennec's  globular  excrescences ;  and,  secondly, 
the  granular  or  warty  growths  adhering  to  the  Talves,  and 
presenting  innumerable  varieties,  from  mere  granules  to  large 
irregular  fungous  or  cauliflower  excrescences  projecting,  into 
the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Avoiding  all  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  these  lat- 
ter growths,  I  proceed  at  once  to  state,  that  in  whatever  way 
they  may  originate,  they  are,  when  once  formed,  full  of  peril, 
and  often  remain  so  even  long  after  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  them  have  passed  by.  If  of  large  size  and  only 
loosely-adherent,  as  they  often  are,  one  or  more  masses  of 
even  considerable  magnitude  may  at  any  time  be  detached 
from  the  valves  and  conveyed  with  the  circulating  blood 
until  arrested  within  some  arterial  canal  which  may  be  com- 
pletely plugged  up  by  it,  and  thus  the  supply  of  blood  to  an 
important  part  be  suddenly  ^cut  ofi*,  and  serious,  even  fatal 
results  ensue.  Or,  the  deposits  on  the  valves  may  be  de- 
tached in  smaller  masses,  and  pass  on  into  arteries  of  much 
less  size,  or  even  into  the  capillaries,  where,  being  arrested, 
they  may  cause  congestion,  followed  by  stagnation  and 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  with  all  the  subsequent  changes 
which  blood  coagulated  within  the  living  body  is  liable  to 
undergo.  In  this  way  are  probably  induced  many  singular 
morbid  appearances  often  observed  in  internal  organs,  and 
rarely  well  accounted  for.  Again,  the  masses  of  fibrin  may 
soften,  break  up,  and  discharge  the  finely  granular  material 
resulting  from  their  disintegration  ;  and  this,  mingling  and 
circulating  with  the  blood,  may  give  rise  to  various  disturb- 
ances indicative  of  a  contaminated  state  of  this  fluid,  proda- 
cing  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  observed  in  phlebitis, 
typhus,  and  other  analogous  blood-diseases.  In  one  or  more 
of  these  several  ways,  and  probably  in  others  not  yet  clearly 
recognised,  fibrinous  material  detached  from  the  valves,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  may  be  the  cause 
of  serious  secondary  mischief  in  the  body. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  insist  here  on  the  possibility  of 
any  of  the  various  forms  of  fibrinous  deposit  found  within  the 
heart  being  detached  either  spontaneously  or  by  the  mere 
force  with  which  the  current  of  blood  passes  over  the  sur- 
faces on  which  they  are  placed.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
after  death  a  very  gentle  force,  sometimes  even  the  slightest 
touch,  will  loosen  and  dislodge  both  small  granular  particles 
and  masses  of  considerable  size  from  the  valves  and  inner 
surface  of  the  heart.     Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  lumps  of  old 
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laminated  fibrin  of  even  considerable  magnitude  are  found 
loose  in  tbe  cavities  of  the  heart,  baring  probably- dropped  off 
before  death ;  and  sometimes  a  mass  of  this  kind  may  be  * 
found  some  distance  along  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  such  fibrinous  deposits  may  admit  of 
being  very  readily  detached,  and  it  must  be  equally  clear 
that  once  floating  freely  in  the  blood  they  are  exposed  to  the 
ahnost  certain  consequence  of  being  transmitted  with  this 
iuid,  and  stopped  at  the  first  yessel  too  narrow  to  allow  of 
their  transit. 

The  parts  of  the  vascular  system  within  which  these  trans- 
mitted masses  of  fibrin  may  be  found  will  of  course  depend, 
in  great  measure,  upon  whether  they  proceeded  from  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  heart.  Thus,  if  they  have  been  de* 
tached  from  either  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves,  they  will  pass 
into  the  blood  propelled  by  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta 
and  its  subdivisions,  and  iliay  be  arrested  in  any  of  the  sys- 
temic arteries,  or  their  ramific$t.tions  in  the  various  organs, 
especially  those  which,  like  the  brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
receive  large  supplies  of  blood  directly  from  the  left  side  of 
the  heart. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibrinous  masses  are  derived 
from  the  pulmonary  or  tricuspid  valves,  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  subdivisions  within  the  lungs  will  necessarily  be- 
come the  primary  if  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  their  subse- 
quent deposition.  A  division  of  the  subject  being  thus  na- 
turally formed,  I  propose  to  embody  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  submit  to  the  Society  under  two  principal  heads,  con- 
sidering ; — 

Ist^  The  remote  efi^ects  resulting  from  the  separation  of 
fibrinous  or  analogous  deposits  from  the  valves  or  interior  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  and, 

2dj  The  corresponding  effects  produced  by  the  detachment 
of  like  deposits  from  the  valves  or  interior  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart. 

PART  I. 

On  the  effects  which  may  result  from  the  separation  of  fibri- 
nous deposits  from  the  valves  or  interior  of  the  left  side  of 
the  Hearty  and  their  circulation  with  the  systemic  blood* 

In  endeavouring  to  elucidate  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg 
to  draw  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  instances  in  which  it 
seems  probable  that  masses  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
been  detached  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  subse- 
quently arrested  in  an  arterial  channel  of  notable  size  ;  se- 
condly, to  some  of  the  effects  which  seem  to  ensue  when 
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smaller  arterial  vessels  or  capillaries  are  similarly  blocked 
up ;  and,  thirdly,  to  circumstances  which  make  it  probable 
that,  not  unfrequently,  the  introduction  of  particles  of  fibria 
into  the  circulating  blood  gives  rise  to  constitutional  symp- 
toms indicative  of  a  poisoned  state  of  this  fluid, 

I.  The  first  three  cases  which  I  shall  offer  are  in  many 
respects  identical ;  for  in  each,  death  seemed  to  ensue  from 
softening  of  the  Imin,  consequent  on  obliteration  of  one  of 
the  main  cerebral  arteries  by  a  mass  of  fibrinous  material, 
apparently  derived  directly  from  warty  growths  on  the  left 
valves  of  the  heart. 

Oass  1. — Margaret  Shaw,  aged  34»  a  pale,  weakly^Iooking 
woman ;  admitted  into  St  Bartholmew's  HospitaU  umder  Dr 
Roupell,  about  the  middle  of  July  1850,  on  account  of  pains 
in  her  lower  limbs,  and  general  debility.  A  loud  systolic 
murmur  was  heard  all  over  the  cardiac  region.  No  material 
change  ensued  in  her  condition  until  August  7th,  when,  while 
sitting  up  in  bed  eating  her  dinner,  she  suddenly  fell  b^k  as 
if  fainting,  vomited  a  little,  and  when -attended  to  was  found 
speechless,  though  not  unconscious,  aad  partially  heauplegic 
on  the  left  side.  The  hemiplegia  increased,  involving  the 
left  side  of  the  face  as  well  as  tiie  limbs,  and  gradually  be- 
came complete  in  regard  to  motion,  while  sensation  seemed 
to  remain  unimpaired.  She  continued  speechless  and  hemi- 
plegic,  but  without  loss  of  consciousness,  for  five  days,  when 
she  quietly  died. 

On  examining  the  body,  six  hours  after  death,  the  skull 
and  dura  mater  were  found  natural ;  but  the  small  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  were  much  congested,  the  congestion 
amounting,  in  some  places,  almost  to  ecchymoses.  The  right 
corpus  striatum  was  softened  to  an  extreme  degree,  being 
reduced  to  a  complete  pulp  of  a  dirty  grayish-white  tint,  and 
without  any  remains  of  its  characteristic  striated  structure. 
The  corresponding  optic  thalamus  was  healthy ;  but  a  con- 
dition of  pale  softening,  similar  to  that  affecting  the  corpus 
striatum,  existed  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  rest  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  of  this  hemisphere  was  softer  than  natural, 
and  appeared  to  contain  less  blood  than  ordinary.  All  other 
parts  of  the  brain  were  healthy.  The  right  middle  cerebral 
artery  just  at  its  commencement  waa  plugged  up  by  a  small 
nodule  of  firm,  whitish,  fibrinous-looking  substance,  which, 
although  not  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  must  have 
rendered  its  canal  almost,  if  not  quite,  impervious.  With  the 
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exception  of  a  speck  or  two  of  yellow  deposit  in  their  coats, 
the  rest  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  healthy 
and  filled  with  dark  blood. 

The  heart  was  enlarged;  on  its  exterior  were  several  broad 
wkite  patches  of  old  ffuse  membrane.  The  right  cavities  and 
left  auricle  contained  recent  separated  coagula ;  the  fibrin 
fina  and  whitish.  The  right  valves  were  healthy ;  so  also 
y^m  the  aortic,  with  the  exeeption  of  slight  increase  of  thick- 
ness.  The  mitral  valve  was  much  diseased,  the  auricular 
surface  of  its  large  cusp  being  beset  with  large  warty  ex- 
crescences of  adherent  blood-stained  fibrin.  There  were  a 
^ew  scattered  deposits  in  the  coats  of  the  aorta.  The  right 
common  iliac  artery,  about  an  inch  above  the  origin  of  its 
iiitemal  hrancfa,  was  blocked  up  by  a  firm,  pale,  laminated 
eoagulum,  which  extended  into  the  internal  iliac,  and  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  down  the  external  iliac,  where  it 
terminated  rather  abruptly.  The  lower  portion  of  the  coa- 
golum  was  colourless,  and  softer  and  more  criambling  than 
the  upper,  which  was  also  more  blood-stained  and  laminated. 
There  was  no  adhesion  of  the  coagulum  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  No  similar  clot  existed  in  the  iliac  vessels  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  pleurae  were  adherent  in  places;  the 
lungs  OBdenoatous,  and  in  places  solidified  by  compact  grayish- 
white  masses,  such  as  might  result  from  uncured  pneumonia. 
The  pulmonary  vessels  were  free  from  old  coagula. 

The  liver  and  intestinal  canal  were  healthy*  The  spleen 
was  large,  pale,  and  soft.  One  large  portion,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  organ,  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  firm,  yellowish- 
white,  cheesy  substance.  The  kidneys  were  pale,  rough,  and 
granular.  Within  the  cortex  of  the  right  were  several  large 
masses  of  yellow  deposit,  surrounded  by  patches  of  redness. 
The  portions  of  medullary  structure  passing  to  these  deposits 
were  compact,  dryish,  and  yellow. 

In  the  case  just  narrated,  death  evidently  resulted  from 
softening  of  a  large  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  softening  appeared  to  be  an  imperfect 
supply  of  blood,  consequent  on  the  middle  cerebral  artery  of 
the  same  side  being  obstructed  by  a  plug  of  fibrin  within  its 
canal.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  yet  been  recorded  a 
case  in  which  fatal  softening  of  the  brain  resulted  from  a 
cause  like  this ;  therefore  in  itself  this  case  is  one  of  value. 
That  the  existence  of  the  fibrinous  coagulum  within  the  cere- 
bral artery  was  the  real  cause  of  the  changes  in  the  brain, 
can,  I  think,  scarcely  admit  of  question.  The  sufficiency  of 
such  an  obstruction  to  produce  the  eifects  ascribed  to  it  is 
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fully  established  by  the  mwy  instances  in  which  disturbance, 
or  complete  arrest  of  function  in  a  part,  with  subsequent 
atrophy  or  disorganization  of  its  tissue,  results  from  any 
circumstance  which  materially  impedes  or  entirely  cuts  off 
its  supply  of  blood.     Examples  of  this  kind  at  once  suggest 
themselves ; — such  as  the  weakened  and  subsequently  dege- 
nerated heart,  when  the  coronary  vessels  are  diseased  by  de- 
posits in  their  coats ;  the  feebleness,  atrophy,  or  even  gan- 
grene, ensuing  in  the  whole  or  part  of  a  limb  whose  arteries 
are  similarly  diseased,  or  obstructed  from  any  other  cause  ; 
also  the  impairment  of  cerebral  function  and  subsequent  soft- 
ening of  the  tissue  of  the  brain  when  the  cerebral  vessels  are 
much  diseased.   But  perhaps  the  best  illustration  bearing  on 
the  case  in  question  is  afforded  by  the  results  sometimes  ob- 
served after  ligature  of  one  of  the  common  carotid  arteries. 
Such  an  operation  is  not  unfrequently  followed,  almost  im- 
mediately, by  giddiness,  loss  of  speech,  and  unconsciousness, 
which  may  pass  on  even  to  fatal  coma.  When  not  thus  speedily 
fatal,  hemiplegia  of  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  ligatured 
artery  may  ensue,  and  death  may  occur  from  that  cause  at  a 
more  remote  period,  while  examination  after  death  discloses 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  disorganization,  amounting  some- 
times to  gangrene,  in  the  cerebral  substance,  especially  on 
that  side  on  which  the  operation  was  performed.^ 

The  effects  of  sudden  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood  to 
one-half  of  the  brain,  are  strikingly  illustrated,  too,  by  a  most 
interesting  case  recently  in  the  "Transactions"  of  this  Society 
by  Dr  Todd,^  in  which  syncope,  followed  by  hemiplegia  and 
softening  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  resulted  from  the  sudden 
formation  of  a  dissecting  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  innominata, 
and  right  carotid  arteries,  whereby  the  current  of  blood  along 
the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  on  this  side  was  all  but  com- 
pletely arrested.  Effects  such  as  these,  resulting  from  sudden 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain,  seem 
to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  imitated  in  the  case  just 
read  to  the  Society,  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere,  ceasing  to  receive  its  due  supply  of 
blood,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  one  of  its  main 
arteries,  at  once  failed  in  its  functions,  and  ultimately  be- 
came disorganised. 

Admitting  this  explanation  of  the  mischief  which  ensued 

^  The  whole  subject  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  cerebral  circulation  by 
ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  has  been  bo  thoroughly  discuBsed  by  Dr  Burrows, 
in  his  work  on  "  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation''  (pp.  72-79),  that  it 
seems  quite  unnecessary  to  add  more  to  the  remarks  made  on  this  Bubrject  in 
the  text. 

a  Vol.  xxvU. 
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in  the  brain^  one  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  source 
of  the  fibrinous  plug  found  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 
The  suddenness  with  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  came  on 
made  it  probable  that  the  blocking  up  of  the  vessel  was 
equally  sudden,  and  not  the  result  of  a  gradual  coagulation 
of  blood  in  this  situation.     The  absence,  too,  of  all  appear- 
ance of  local  mischief  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel  at  the  ob- 
stnicted  part,  and  of  general  disease  of  the  arterial  coats 
elsewhere,  also  pointed  to  some  other  than  a  local  origin  for 
tie  clot;  and  I  formed  the  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation, that  a  portion  of  the  fibrinous  growths  found  on  the 
mitral  valve  had  become  detached,  and  then  carried  with  the 
the  stream  of  blood  up  the  carotid  artery,  until  arrested  at 
the  angle  whence  the  middle  cerebral  proceeds.     This  ex- 
planation, which  fits  equally  well  for  the  origin  of  the  plug 
impacted  in  the  common  iliac  artery,  appears  so  reasonable, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  its  correctness ;  for,  as  already 
remarked,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  portions  of  the  loosely- 
adhering  masses  of  fibrin  might  be  readily  washed  oflp  by 
the  stream  of  blood  continually  passing  over  the  valve ;  and 
that  when  once  admitted  into  the  circulating  current,  sudh 
portions  would  necessarily  be  arrested  the  moment  they  ar- 
rived at  a  vessel  too  small  to  allow  of  their  transit  along  its 
canal. 

Before  commenting  further  on  this  case,  or  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  yellow  masses  found  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen 
were  also  closely  connected  with  the  fibrinous  growths  on  the 
Diitral  valve,  I  beg  to  ofi^er  the  particulars  of  two  other  cases 
parallel  to  the  last. 

Casb  2. — ^Lousia  Richards,  aged  24,  a  thin,  pale  young 
woman,  was  admitted  into  St  Bartholmew's  Hospital,  under 
Dr  Burrows,  in  November  1851,  on  account  of  hemiplegia 
on  the  right  ride,  which  had  ensued  suddenly,  while  at  dinner, 
five  days  previously.  The  loss  of  motion  was  complete ;  that 
of  sensation  partial.  Her  intelligence  was  tolerably  clear, 
though  her  a^rticulation  and  memory  of  words  were  impaired. 
She  appeared  to  have  been  in  tolerable  health  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure,  but  had  latterly  been  exposed  to  great  privations'. 
On  auscultation,  a  loud  systolic  murmur  was  heard  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart ;  the  sounds  clear  at  the  base.  At  first  the 
symptoms  amended ;  but  in  a  fortnight  headache,  vertigo, 
and  increased  difficulty  of  speech  returned,  and  there  was  no 
steady  improvement  afterwards,  but  increasing  emaciation, 
debility,  and  unconsciousness,  until  her  death,  in  a  state  of 
coma,  three  months  after  admission.     A  few  petechial  spots 
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appeared  on  the  body  a  few  days  before  death,  together  with 
swelling'of  the  right  hand  and  foot.  Throughout  its  progress, 
the  case  was  regarded  by  Dr  Barrows  as  one  of  gradually- 
advancing  softening  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  and  the 
evident  coexistence  of  extreme  mitral  disease  invested  the 
autopsy  with  unusual  interest. 

Examined  32  hours  after  death,  the  body   was  found 
extremely  emaciated.      Numerous   minute   petechial  spots 
existed  on  the  neck,   chest,   and  extremities,  and   several 
dusky-red  blotches  on  the  ankles.    The  skull  was  thin,  light, 
and  deficient  in  blood.     The  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  over 
almost  every  part  of  the  brain,  was  spotted  and  mottled  by 
dark-red  and  pinkish  blotches  of  extreme  congestion,  amount- 
ing in  places  almost  to  ecchymoses.   In  the  midst  of  a  few  of 
these  engorged  patches  were  streaks  of  yellowish  material, 
as  if  the  neighbouring  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  pus ;  but  on 
microseopic  examination  the  yellowish  matierial  warn  foiifid 
to  consist  of  multitudes  of  minute  glistening  granules,  like 
particles  of  fat.   Nothing  like  pus-corpuscles  could  be  found ; 
and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  yellow  material  was 
composed  merely  of  degenerated  blood  or  fibrin.     The  sur- 
faces of  the  arachnoid  were  smeared  over  by  a  layer  of  soft 
pinkish  material,  like  thin  mucilage.   There  was  considerable 
excess  of  watery  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and  in 
the  tissue  of  pia  mater.     The  general  substance  of  the  brain 
was  soft  and  watery,  and  of  about  ordinary  vascularity.    The 
left  corpus  striatum,  and  the  portion  of  cerebral  hemiG^here 
immediately  around  it,  were  reduced  to  a  soft,  shreddy,  almost 
diffluent  pulp,  of  a  pale  grayish  or  dull  white  colour.     The 
left  optic  thalamus  appeared  of  ordinary  consistence,  as  did 
also  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  on  the  opposite 
side.    The  septum  Incidum  was  entire ;  the  fluid  in  the  lateral 
ventricles  pale,  rather  turbid.     No  trace  of  either  old  or  re- 
cent haemorrhagic  cyst  could  be   found.     The  left  middle 
cerebral  artery,  immediately  after  its  origin,  was  completely 
plugged  up  by  a  firm,  whitish,  oval  mass,  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a  grain  of  wheat ;  this  mass  was  tightly  impacted 
within  the  vessel,  the  canal  of  which  it  completely  obliterated, 
while  it  loosely  adhered  to  its  interior.    The  branches  imme- 
diately beyond  the  obstruction  were  reduced  to  firm,  narrow, 
yellowish  or  rust-coloured  cords.     These  obliterated  vessels 
were  imbedded  in  the  pulpy,  difliuent  cerebral  substance  im- 
mediately below  and  in  front  of  the  softened  corpus  striatum 
already  described.    A  similar  though  smaller  fibrinous  plug 
existed  in  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery,  but  did  not  quite 
block  up  the  canal  of  the  vessel.     There  was  no  trace  of  athe- 
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ronuitotts  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  nor  of  any  other 
part  of  the  arterial  system  examined.  There  were  no  old 
coagula  in  any  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  which  contained  recent 
dotted  and  fluid  blood. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  few  drachms  of  clear  fluid  ; 
there  were  several  white  patches  of  old  lymph  on  the  sur- 
iwe  of  the  heart,  and  a  few  petechial  spots.  The  heart  was 
moeh  enlarged,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  general 
wasting  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  right  cavities  and  valves 
irere  healthy ;  the  left  ventricle  much  hypertrophied.  The 
mitral  valve  vi^aa  the  seat  of  numerous  large  fungous  or  con- 
dylomatous  growths,  consisting  of  pale,  tolerably  firm  masses 
of  fibrin,  heaped  up  in  warty  excrescences  along  the  auri- 
cular border  of  the  valve,  and  extending  for  some  distance 
along  the  posterior  part  of  the  iniJferior  of  the  auricle.  The 
individual  masses  of  fibrin  were  of  various  shapes  and 
lengths,  some  nearly  half. an  inch  long;  they  were  pretty 
firmly  attaciied  to  the  thick  and  roughened  surface  of  the 
Talve,  yet  portions  could  be  readily  detached,  and,  when  sub- 
mitted to  pressure,  crumbled  down  beneath  the  finger.  Se- 
veral of  the  masses  extended  among  the  tendinous  cords, 
which  were  thickened  and  united  together  in  bundles ;  (»ie 
of  tiie  tbidLened  cords  was  distinctly  ulcerated  across,  while 
portions  of  fibrin  adhered  rather  firmly  to  each  of  the  sepa- 
rated ends. 

The  right  external  iliac  artery  immediately  above  Poupart's 
ligament  was  blocked  up  by  a  pale,  firm,  laminated  coagulum, 
^^ch  was  loose,  yet  completely  filled  up  the  canal  of  the  ves- 
^li  the  interior  of  which  was  smooth  and  the  coats  of  natural 
thickness.  The  coagulum  was  about  an  inch  long,  beginning 
^d  terminating  abruptly :  externally  it  was  quite  pale,  while 
^me  of  the  inner  laminsB  were  blood-coloured ;  in  one  or  two 
places  the  interior  was  hollowed  into  little  spaces,  containing 
&  thin  reddish-brown  pulpy  fluid.  The  right  femoral  vein  was 
&Uo  blocked  up  by  an  almost  similar  coagulum,  which  ex- 
tended along  the- entire  course  of  the  vessel  into  the  ham; 
yet  in  no  part  was  tiiere  any  undue  adhesion  between  the 
clot  and  the  interior  of  the  vein,  or  any  other  evidence  of 
inflammation  of  the  vessel.  There  were  no  old  coagula  in 
any  other  of  the  vessels  examined ;  and  these  included  the 
principal  arteries  and  veins  of  the  left  lower  and  both  uppbr 
extremities,  the  common  and  internal  iliacs,  the  carotid  and 
sabolavian  arteries,  the  two  venae  cavse  and  the  main  venous 
branehes  entering  them;  also  the  pulmonary  arteries  and 
veins.     The  b]«od  itself  was  properly  coagulated  and  sepa- 
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rated  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  yet  the  fibrin  was  scanty 
and  pale. 

In  the  pleuraB  were  a  few  old  adhesions,  and  several  pete- 
chial spots  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  lungs  were 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  oedema  and  congestion 
of  the  lower  lobes.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  presented  several  petechial-looking  spots.  Simi- 
lar spots  were  also  scattered  over  the  peritoneum. 

The  liver  was  pale  and  soft,  but  healthy.  The  spleen  was 
much  enlarged,  and  its  texture  soft;  while  imbedded  within  it 
were  numerous  various-sized  circumscribed  masses  of  solid, 
yellowish,  cheesy-looking  substance.  In  consistence  these 
masses  varied.-«)me  being  compact  and  firm,  others  soft, 
some  almost  pulpy.  A  few  of  the  deposits  were  quite  small, 
others  bigger  than  walnuts.  The  existence  of  old  coagula  in 
the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  was  not  clearly  determined. 

The  kidneys,  in  general   structure,  were  healthy  ;    yet 
within  the  cortex  of  each  were  numerous  yellow  or  buff- 
coloured  masses  similar  to  those  in  the  spleen.     They  were 
oV  various  sizes,  and  seemed  also  to  vary  in  the  length  of 
time  they  had  existed; — some  being  compact, yellow,  depressed 
on  the  surface,  and  presenting  scarcely  any  appearance  of 
redness  at  their  circumference;  while  others  appeared  of 
more  recent  date,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  distinct  halo  of 
spotted  redness.     Although  existing  principally  in  the  cor- 
tex, yet  streaks  occasionally  extended  from  them  into  the 
tubular  structure  of  the  gland.    Examined  microscopically, 
ordinary  urinary  tubules  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  yellow  masses ;  yet  sections  of  the  masses  themselves 
exhibited  little  else  than  small  narrow  canals,  apparently 
bloodvessels,  containing  multitudes  of  minute  dark  particles, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
apparently  consisting  of  degenerated  fibrin.      One  kidney 
was  injected  through  the  renal  artery ;  the  fluid  passed  readily 
into  those  portions  of  the  gland  which  were  free  from  the 
yellow  masses,  yet  into  the  parts  where  these  masses  were 
most  numerous  not  a  trace  of  the  injection  entered. 

The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  were  healthy,  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  ecchymosed  dots  on  themucuous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  existence  of  several  congested 
plitches  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  small  intestine. 
These  latter  spots  were  distinctly  caused  by  engorgement  of 
the  extremities  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  in  which  blood 
seemed  to  have  been  arrested  some  Uttle  time  before  death, 
for  in  the  interior  of  the  congested  spots  bufP-coloured  specks 
were  clearly  observed.      No  doubt  the  various  petecbiai- 
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looking^  spots  observed  in  the  different  serous  and  mucous 
membranes,  including  that  also  of  the  bladder,  were  of  the 
same  nature,  consisting  of  blood  stagnant  in  minute  vesselsy 
and  subsequently  partially  decolorised ;  for  in  the  centre  of 
almost  all  these  spots  was  a  distinct  yellow  or  buflF-coloured 
8pedE.  The  uterus  and  its  appendages,  as  well  as  other 
INirts  not  specially  named,  were  healthy. 

The  principal  points  of  resemblance  between  this  case 
and  the  one  previously  related  may  be  briefly  recapitulated. 
These  were,  softening  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing death  by  hemiplegia;  obliteration  of  the  cerebral 
artery  supplying  the  softened  part,  the  obliteration  being 
caused  by  an  old  fibrinous  coagulum  impacted  within,  but 
not  adherent  to  the  •  interior  of  the  vessel ;  similar  old 
coagula  in  one  of  the  iliac  arteries;  fibrinous  deposits  in  the 
spleen  and  kidneys ;  and  the  presence  of  large  warty  growths 
on  the  mitral  valve. 

There  were  other  minor  features  of  resemblance  equally 
illustrative  of  the  primitive  cause  of  all  this  mischief ;  but 
these  may  be  reserved  until  after  the  narration  of  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  afibrds  a  no  less  striking  example  of  the 
class  under  consideration. 

Case  3. — ^William  Purdy,  aged  24,  a  gasfitter,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  was  admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
under  Dr  Koupell,  January  22,  1852,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
emaciation  and  debility,  with  sloughs  on  his  back,  and  hemi- 
plegia of  the  left  side.    Soth  feet  and  legs  were  much  swollen, 
^hile  the  femoral  vein  in  each  groin  was  found  hard,  cord- 
Mke,  and  painfull  on  pressure.     Several  dusky  blotches,  com- 
posed of  distended  capillaries,  were  also  observed  on  the  right 
thigh.     On  auscultation  a  prolonged,  harsh,  systolic  murmur 
was  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  fading  towards  the  base, 
where  the  second  sound  was  clear.     It  was  learnt  that  three 
nionths  previously,  after  exposure  to  cold,  he  was  attacked 
with  diarrhoea,  to  which  he  was  subject,  and  severe  pain 
across  the  back.    He  continued  ill  and  under  treatment  for 
^bout  two  months,   suffering  with  diarrhoea  and  obscure 
pains  in  his  joints,  which  his  medical  attendant  considered 
te  be  rheumatic.     At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  accom- 
panied  by  palpitation,  both  of  which  symptoms  were  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  leeches  and  blisters,  and  in  a 
week  had  almost  disappeared ;  but  he  still  continued  too 
ill  to  leave  his  bed.     One  night,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
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commencement  of  the  cardiac  symptoms,  he  saddenly  got 
out  of  bed,  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  left  the 
room,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  his  bowels. 
His  wife  immediately  followed,  and  found  him  in  a  confused, 
bewildered  state,  with  his  left  hand  and  arm  paralysed,  his 
face  drawn  to  one  side,  and  his  speech  impaired.  Shortly 
after  being  placed  in  bed  the  left  leg  became  powerless  Uke 
the  arm,  and  both  continued  so  until  his  admission  to  the 
hospital  a  fortnight  afterwards,  at  which  time  the  loss  of  mo- 
tion was  complete,  though  sensation  was  not  much  impaired. 
He  had  complained  of  headache  a  few  days  before  the  seizure, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  attack  he  did  not  lose  his  conscious- 
ness, and  he  had  no  fit  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  the 
paralysis. 

The  swelling  of  the  ankles  had  existed  about  three  days 
previous  to  admission,  having  been  preceded  by  pain  in  each 
thigh. 

For  a  few  days  after  admission  he  seemed  to  rally  tmder 
the  influence  of  tonics,  nutritious  diet,  and  wine,  while  the 
paiu  in  the  thighs  was  relieved  by  the  application  of  leeches 
over  the  femoral  veins.  The  amendment,  however,  was  but 
temporary,  and  he  died  in  ten  days  after  admission. 

An  examination  of  the  body  was  made  twenty-eight  hoars 
after  death.  The  emaciation  was  considerable.  The  lower 
limbs  remained  oedematous,  especially  the  left,  the  foot  of 
which  was  of  a  dark,  livid  colour.  The  tissues  generally 
were  very  pale,  especially  about  the  scalp.  The  skull  was 
pale  and  light.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  healthy, 
but  pale,  while  there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  clear  fluid 
in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  unusually  deficient  in 
blood,  almost  empty.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  re- 
markably pale,  soft,  and  watery  in  every  part ;  there  was  no 
trace  of  a  clot,  or  any  manifest  product  of  inflammation. 
Impacted  within  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery,  just  at  its 
origin,  was  a  firm  plug  of  pale  fibrinous  substance,  about  the 
size  of  a  hemp-seed,  completely  blocking  up  the  canal  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  branches  immediately  beyond  the  obstruction 
were  narrow,  but  filled  with  dark  stagnant-looking  blood, 
which  had*  quite  a  different  character  to  that  in  the  other 
cerebral  vessels.  There  was  no  trace  of  any  disease  in  the 
coats  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  no  obstruction  in  the  left 
middle  cerebral.  Within  the  left  lateral  sinus  was  a  large 
mass  of  old  dryish  colourless  fibrin,  somewhat  adherent  to 
the  lining  membrane,  which  was  spotted  red.  A  piece  of 
similar  fibrin  existed  also  in  the  left  internal  jugular,  but 
not  connected   with   the   mass  in  the   lateral   sinus.      The 
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otter  cei*ebral  ftinases  and  right  internal  jugular  were  free 
from  old  coagula.  The  pericardium  was  healthy  within, 
bat  externally  it  adhered  to  the  left  pleura.  The  heart  was 
about  natfiral  in  size,  but  much  diseased  in  its  interioi',  the 
tricQSpid)  mitral,  and  aortic  valves  being  encrusted  over  with 
latge,  firm,  warty  vegetations.  On  the  tricuspid  valve  these 
growths  were  attached  along  the  auricular  surface,  just  above 
itsfree  border*  They  varied  considerably  m  size  and  number 
at  different  parts  of  the  valve ;  many  of  the  masses  consisted 
of  small  compact  roundish  or  oval  bodies  about  the  size  of 
bemp-'Seeds,  or  bigger,  attached  singly  or  in  clusters  to  the 
edge  of  the  Talve  and  to  the  tendinous  oords  to  which  they 
more  or  lesft  tightly  adhered.  In  structure  they  were  firm 
and  solid  throughout,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  evi- 
dently composed  of  a  dense  fibrinous  substance.  The  free 
border  of  the  mitral  valve  was  thickly  studded  with  a  con- 
tinous  ridge  of  rough  cauliflower-like  masses  of  firm  white 
fibrin,  which  formed  warty  excrescences  of  various  sizes  and 
abapes*  One  mass  was  nearly  as  big  as  a  hazel  nut,  firm, 
elastic,  and  solid  throughout,  and  of  a  mottled  yellow  and  red 
colour  on  section. 

The  aortic  valves  were  studded  by  a  similar  crop  of  smaller 
warty  vegetations*  Lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle 
were  several  small  brownish  nodules  of  old  bloodstained 
fibrin.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  generally 
healthy ;  but  just  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  occasionally  deep  within  its  substance  were 
numerous  pale  yellow  or  bufiF-coloured  blotches  and  streaks 
sutTounded  by  red  borders,  and  having  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  changes  described  under  the  term  of  capillary 
phlebitis.  The  coronary  arteries  weire  healthy ;  so  also  was 
the  general  arterial  system,  though  the  aorta  and  its  main 
branches  were  very  narrow.  The  principal  venous  trunks 
contained  recent  coagula,  but  the  two  external  and  internal 
iliac  veins,  and  both  femoral  v^ins  were  blocked  up  by  old 
variously-discoloured  masses  of  firm,  friable  fibrin.  These 
old  coagula  were  very  large,  and  produced  great  distension 
of  the  veins  in  which  they  occurred.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  veins,  and  the  coagula  were  no- 
where adherent  to  them ;  and  the  arteries  leading  to  the 
lower  extremities  were  free  from  old  coagula. 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  blood  generally.  The 
coagula  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  presented  quite 
ordinary  characters.  There  were  a  few  scattered  pleural  ad- 
faesions*  The  lungs  were  generally  very  oedematous  ;  both 
lower  lobes  were  consolidated  by  masses  of  fibrinous  deposit, 

I2 
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consisting  principally  of  reddish-brown  pulpy  material,  sur- 
rounded by  darker  portions  composed  of  recently  extravasated 
or  stagnant  blood.  In  some  parts  of  the  right  lower  lobe 
were  several  collections  of  greenish  thick  pus,  the  majority 
being  about  the  size  of  peas,  a  few  as  large  as  a  walnat. 
All  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leading  to  the 
lower  lobes,  were  completely  plugged  up  by  old,  firm, 
variously-coloured  laminated  coagula.  The  branches  going 
to  the  upper  lobes  also  contained  old  coagula,  though  these 
were  softer,  apparently  of  more  recent  date,  and  did  not  so 
completely  block  up  the  canals  of  the  vessels.  The  pulmo- 
nary veins  contained  recent  coagula.  The  liver  appeared 
healthy,  though  pale  ;  and  there  were  no  old  coagula  in  any 
of  the  portal  or  hepatic  vessels.  The  spleen  was  enlarged 
to  about  three  times  its  natural  size,  and  very  dark  from 
extreme  sanguineous  engorgement ;  its  tissue  was  soft  and 
pulpy,  while  within  its  substance  were  several  variously-sized 
circumscribed  masses  of  fibrinous  deposit.  These  masses 
varied  in  colour  from  dirty  brown,  spotted  with  red,  to 
bright  yellow ;  and  in  consistence  from  that  of  a  firm,  friable 
cheesy  substance,  to  that  of  a  semi-fluid  pulp.  One  of  the 
collections  of  pulpy  substance  was  contained  in  a  kind  of 
cyst  bounded  by  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  ;  at  one  point  the 
capsule  had  given  way,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
pulpy  fluid  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  smeared 
over  the  intestines.  The  absence  of  any  signs  of  peritonitis 
makes  it  probable  that  the  escape  of  this  material  had  taken 
place  either  just  previous  or  subsequent  to  death.  There 
was  nothing  deserving  particular  notice  in  the  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  kidneys,  though  healthy  in  general 
structure,  were  the  seat  of  numerous,  large,  yellow,  fibrinous 
masses,  similar  to  those  in  the .  spleen.  In  the  left,  these 
masses  were  so  abundant  and  large  as  almost  to  replace 
the  entire  structure  of  the  gland.  AH  the  masses  were  firm 
and  compact ;  many  of  them  were  surrounded  by  zones  of 
redness.  The  main  artery  of  this  kidney,  from  the  point  of 
its  entrance  and  along  all  its  traceable  subdivisions,  was 
filled  up  by  pale,  firm,  old  fibrin.  Similar,  though  redder, 
old  coagula  existed  in  the  renal  vein.  There  were  no  old 
coagula  in  the  artery  or  vein  of  the  right  kidney,  which, 
moreover,  was  much  less  diseased  than  the  left. 

In  all  essential  respects  this  case  closely  resembles  the  two 
previously  narrated.  In  each  there  was  pale  softening  of  the 
brain ;  a  plug  of  fibrin  obliterating  the  canal  of  one  of  the 
main  cerebral  arteries ;  masses  of  fibrinous  deposit  in  the 
kidneys  and  spleen ;  and,  which  seemed  to  be  the  source  of 
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the  mischief  elsewhere,  large,  warty,  fibrinous  excrescences 
on  the  left  valves  of  the  heart. 

So  many,  and  yet  such  rare  features  of  resemblance,  can- 
not fail  in  demonstrating  a  very  close  connection  between  the 
several  morbid  appearances  so  exactly  reproduced  in  each  case. 

Although  in  the  autopsy  of  the  last  case  it  was  not  par- 
ticularly noted  that  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  or  any  por- 
tion of  it,  was  softer  than  the  rest,  yet  the  existence  of  hemi- 
plegia on  the  left  side,  and  the  softening  in  each  of  the  for- 
mer cases  bein?  most  marked  at  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  arteries,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  in  this  case 
also,  those  portions  of  brain  supplied  by  the  right  cerebral 
artery  were  more  atrophied,  though  perhaps  not  manifestly 
much  softer  than  other  parts  whose  vessels  were  not  thus 
obstructed. 

Besides  the  existence  of  fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  valves 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  formation  of  fibrinous 
deposits  in  other  parts  freely  supplied  with  blood  by  the  left 
ventricle,  it  is  worthy  of  particular  attention  that  in  this  case 
there  were  also  warty  growths  on  the  tricuspid  valve,  toge- 
ther with  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  masses  of 
fibrinous  deposit  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  import- 
ance of  this  fact,  in  support  of  the  close  and  direct  connection 
between  deposits  on  the  valves  of  the  heart,  coagula  in  the 
arteries,  and  fibrinous  deposits  in  various  organs,  will  be 
again  noticed.  At  present  I  would  allude  to  it  merely  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  the  clot  in  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
was  in  this,  as  in  each  of  the  other  cases,  directly  derived 
from  the  vegetations  on  the  left  valves  of  the  heart. 

At  first  it  appears  singular  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  as 
also  in  others  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  clot 
should  be  found  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  situation. 
But  a  glance  at  the  arrangement  of  the  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  especially  in  an  injected  specimen,  will  make  it 
clear  that  this  point  is,  of  all  others,  the  one  perhaps  most 
likely  to  arrest  a  solid  mass  floating  in  the  blood,  transmit- 
ted to  the  brain  by  the  internal  carotid  artery ;  for,  almost 
directly  after  its  entrance  into  the  skull,  the  carotid  divides 
into  its  two  main  branches,  the  middle  and  anterior  cerebral, 
which  immediately  diverge  in  almost  opposite  directions. 
The  sudden  diminution  in  size,  resulting  from  the  division, 
and  the  different  directions  at  once  taken  by  the  two 
branches,  will  together  tend  to  make  the  angle  whence  the 
branches  diverge  well  calculated  to  arrest  any  solid  body 
transmitted    along  the  carotid :   while,   since   of  the   two 
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branches,  the  middle  cerebral  is  the  largest,  and  also  main- 
tains more  nearly  than  the  anterior  the  ori^nal  direction  of 
the  trunk  from  which  they  both  sprang,  a  solid  body  seems 
more  likely  to  pass  into  it  than  into  the  anterior  diyision. 
And  such  is  found  to  be  the  case ;  for,  if  the  plug  is  not  found 
sticking  directly  at  the  angle,  it  is  found  a  short  distance  up 
the  canal  of  the  middle  cerebral. 

Once  arrested  at  the  angle,  or  within  the  canal  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  a  mass  of  fibrine,  if  large  enough  to 
block  up  the  vessel,  becomes  at  once  the  cause  of  loss  of 
function  and  subsequent  atrophy  to  almost  all  that  portion  of 
the  brain  supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel ;  for,  altiiough  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  composing  the  circle  of  Willis, 
ample  provision  is  made  against  obstruction  ensuing  in  any 
of  the  main  arterial  channels  of  either  side  previous  to  their 
arrival  at  the  circle,  there  is  comparatively  little  provision  for 
an  obstruction  ensuing  in  any  of  the  main  branches  into 
which  this  arterial  circle  breaks  up.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  which,  if  plugged 
up  at  its  origin,  becomes  at  once  almost  useless  as  a  blood- 
vessel ;  for  nearly  all  its  divisions,  especially  those  for  the 
central  parts  of  the  brain,  proceed  to  their  several  destina- 
tions without  receiving  any  anastomosing  branch  from  tiie 
other  divisions  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  truth  of  this  will 
be  evident  on  examining  an  injected  brain  :  and  the  fact  at 
once  explains,  -why  the  portions  of  brain  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  an  obstructed  middle  cerebral  artery,  are  de- 
prived of  all  nourishment,  except  the  little  they  may  receive 
from  the  minute  inosculations  provided  by  the  ultimate  divi- 
sions of  other  arterial  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.'  The 
anterior  cerebral  artery  is,  by  means  of  the  anterior  commu- 
nicating branch,  in  great  measure  guarded  against  the  oc- 
currence of  a  similar  evil ;  and  in  this  way  may  be  explained 
the  infrequency  of  softening  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes  com- 
pared with  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  this  condition  in 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

I  trust  that  the  details  of  the  three  cases  just  submitted 
to  the  Society  will  be  considered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 

^  BiDce  writing  the  above,  I  find  an  almost  similar  remark  made  hy  Dr  Todd, 
in  his  comments  on  a  case  already  aUnded  to.  Speaking  of  the  f^%  of  the 
softening  of  the  brain  in  that  case  being  limited  to  that  part  supplied  by  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  he  says,  "  this  artery  is  the  principal  branch  of  the 
carotid  within  the  cranium,  and  has  a  less  ft^e  communication  with  the  corre- 
sponding ramifications  of  the  opposite  side  than  any  of  the  other  arteries  of  the 
brfUA.  Hence  the  parts  supplied  by  it  are  more  apt  to  suffer  than  those  which 
are  nourished  by  the  other  branches  of  the  carotid.*' — Med.  Chir.  Trans.j  vol. 
xxvii.,  p.  321. 
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estatiiBh  the  two  principal  points  which  1  have  been  de- 
fliroiiA  of  proving  in  this  part  of  my  communication  ; 

Namely,  first,  that  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  brain^  with 
attendant  loss  of  function,  may  re»Ut  from  obstruction  of  a 
iBai.n  cerebral  artery  by  the  lodgement  of  a  plug  of  fibrin 
within  its  canal ; 

And,  secondly  J  that  the  foreign  substance  thus  obstructing 
the  vessel  ia  probably  not  formed  there,  but  is  derived  directly 
from  warty  growths  situated  on  the  left  valves  of  the  heart. 

It  has  long  been  admitted  that  any  disease  of  the  cerebral 
arteries  sufficieut  to  impede  the  transit  of  a  due  quantity  of 
blood  may  induce  softening  of  the  brain,  from  imperfect  nu- 
trition. But  the  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  to  which  nearly 
aU  observations  on  the  subject  apply,  have  reference  only  to 
the  peculiar  fatty  or  atheromatous  condition  so  frequently 
presented  by  the  coats  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  especially  in 
persons  of  advanced  life.  And  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with 
very  few  recorded  instances,  in  which  distinct  fibrinous  clots 
h^kve  been  noticed  blocking  up  the  canal  of  any  of  the  arteries 
of  the  brain ;  and  even  when  their  existence  has  been  noted, 
the  conditions  leading  to  their  formation,  and  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  attendant  cerebral  softening,  have,  so 
far  aa  I  know,  never  received  an  explanation  similar  to  that 
wbidh  I  now  beg  to  offer. 

By  further  research  I  might  possibly  have  increased  the 
number  of  instances  in  which  old  coag]u],a  have  been  found  by 
different  observers  in  cerebral  arteries*  Yet  since  this  pecu- 
liar aiffection  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  seems  never  to  have 
been  suspected,  it  has  never  been  specially  sought  for,  and 
the  part  ia  which  it  occurs  has  perhaps  rarely  been  closely 
examined,  the  mere  absence  of  general  disease  of  the  coats 
of  the  cerelH'al  arteries  being  considered  as  sufficient  proof 
that  the  cause  of  cerebral  softening  was  not  dependent  on 
any  lesion  of  these  vessels.  Yet  I  feel  convinced  that  had 
mcure  minute  attention  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
middle  cerebral  arteries,  many  otherwise  obscure  cases  of 
white  softening  of  tUe  brain,  especially  where  attended  with 
diaeafiie  of  the  heart,  would  have  been  cleared  up  by  the  de- 
tection of  some  such  cause  of  obstruction  as  that  in  the  cases 
I  have  related ;  and  I  trust  that  future  observations  will 
prove  this  to  be  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  cerebral  softening, 
especially  when  occurring  in  young  persons.  One  feels  at 
once  incUned  to  ascribe  very  many  recorded  cases  of  cere- 
bral softening  to  this  cause,  and  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
explanation  readily  suggest  themselves ;  but,  in  absence  of 
direct  proof,  one  must,  of  course,  remain  satisfied  with  the 
mere  supposition  that  such  explanation  is  correct,  waiting 
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for  future  invefltigations  to  determine  the  oomparatWe  fre- 
quency of  this  affection  of  the  cerebral  yessels  in  cases  of 
pale,  non-inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  many  cases  of  partial  and  tempo- 
rary paralysis  suddenly  ensuing,  in  one  or  more  limbs,  in 
young  persons,  especially  if  accompanied  with  signs  of  car- 
diac disease,  may  be  due  to  interruption  of  a  due  supply  of 
nutriment  to  the  brain  by  the  temporary  plug^ng  up  of  a 
principal  cerebral  artery  by  fibrin  detached  from  a  diseased 
valve  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart.    Temporary  loss  of  power 
in  one  or  more  limbs  is  not  an  uncommon  eircumstance  in 
young  persons  affected  with  heart-disease.    A  good  example 
of  this  class  of  cases  was  furnished  by  a  pale,  delicate  girl, 
admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  1849,  under  Dr 
Roupell,  with  pain  and  weakness  in  both  right  limbs,  numb- 
ness of  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  and  flexion  of  the  fingers 
of  the  same  extremity ;  these  symptoms  being  of  about  a 
month's  duration.     Over  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  was  plainly  audible  a  double  endocardial  murmur ; 
and  this  persisted  all  the  time  the  girl  was  under  notice. 
Many  such  cases  of  partial  hemiplegia  in  young  nervous 
women,  are  no  doubt  rightly  attributed  to  hysteria  ;  yet,  on 
the  existence  of  such  distinct  evidence  of  cardiac  disease  as 
that  furnished  by  a  double  endocardial  murmur,  it  would 
scarcely  be  right  to  deny  to  such  affection  of  the  heart  some 
share  in  the  production  of  the  paralytic  state.     In  what  way 
the  cardiac  disease  may  induce  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  in 
such  cases,  must  perhaps  always  be  matter  of  doubt ;  yet  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  cardiac  murmur 
may  be  due  to  fibrinous  deposit  on  the  valves,  and  that  por- 
tions of  this  deposit  may  have  been  detached,  and  subse- 
quently arrested  in  the  cerebral  vessel  supplying  that  part 
of  the  brain  whence  the  paralysed  limb  derives  its  nervous 
influence. 

Although  the  arrest  of  a  plug  of  fibrin  within  the  canal 
of  a  cerebral  artery  would  naturally  tend  to  impairment  of 
function  and  atrophy  of  the  portion  of  brain  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  artery,  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  such  clot  may 
ultimately  soften,  break  up,  and  be  removed,  and  thus  the 
vessel  become  permeable  again;  or,  as  suggested  to  me  by 
Dr  Burrows,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  coats  of  the 
artery  may,  by  the  pressure  behind,  be  sufiiciently  dilated 
around  the  clot  to  allow  of  the  transit  of  some  blood  along 
the  canal.   In  some  such  way  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  the 
recovery  sometimes  observed  in  certain  cases  of  partial  pa^ 
ralysis,  apparently  dependent  on  softening,  or  other  structorrf 
disease  of  the  brain.   But,  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
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the  coagulnm  once  firmly  impacted  within  the  reasel,  will 
t^ul  to  form  an  organised  adhesion  to  the  walls,  and  so  pro- 
duce permanent  obliteration  of  the  canal.  In  conseqaenca 
of  the  obstmetion  thua  produced,  the  blood,  continualy  im- 
pelled up  to  the  obliterated  part,  will  naturally  tend  to  induce 
distension  of  the  coa^s  of  the  vessel  immediately  behind  the 
seat  of  obstruction.  And  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  many 
of  the  anenrismal  pouches  found  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  may 
not  originate  in  this  way.  In  favour  of  such  a  view  may  be 
mentioned  the  facts,  that  the  origin  of  one  or  other  middle 
cerebral  artery  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  such  aneurisms  ; 
that  they  are  commonly  found  uncombined  with  any  disease 
in  the  co&ts  of  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  that  they 
2iFe  not  unfrequent  in  young  persons,  in  whom  general  dis- 
ease of  the  arterial  system  is  rare ;  and  that  in  many  in- 
Btanees  they  ai*e  found  associated  with  valvular  disease  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  arterial  branches,  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  are  by  no  means  the  only  arteries  in  which  fib- 
rinous masses,  de^ched  from  the  valves  of  tlie  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  mingled  with  the  circulating  stream,  may  be 
arrested.     In  Cases  1  and  2,  coagula  were  found  in  the  iliac 
and  femoral  arteries,  and  in  Case  3  in  the  renal ;  and  in  each 
of  these  cases  the  coagula  were,  in  all  probability,  derived 
&cnn  the  same  source  as  that  which  furnished  the  clot  in  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  namely,  the  warty  masses  on  the 
mitral  valve.     Many  specimens,  put  up  in  museums,  and 
supposed  to  illustrate  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood, 
or  the  deposition  of  fibrin,  within  limited  portions  of  an  ar- 
terial trunk,  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  same  origin. 
One,  in  the  museum  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  is  pro- 
bably of  this  nature ;  it  consists  of  a  portion  of  a  femoral 
artery,  which,  with  the  commencement  of  the  profunda,  is 
blocked  up  by  a  coagulum  of  firm,  pale,  laminated  fibrine. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
which  make  it  in  the  least  probable  that  they  had  induced 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  no  thickening,  no  roughening  of  the 
interior,  and  no  particular  adhesion  of  the  clot  to  the  lining, 
inembrane ;  while  it  is  also  stated,  that  there  was  no  disease 
in  any  other  part  of  the  arterial  system.     The  source  of  this 
coagulum  should,  therefore,  be  sought  for  elsewhere ;  and  I 
think  it  may  be  referred  to  the  heart,  for  •'  the  valves  of  the 
aorta  were  in  part  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  there  was  a 
growth  of  soft;,  vascular  fungus  from  their  edges."     It  is  of 
course  easily  conceivable  that  a  portion  of  this  soft,  warty 
growth  might  have  been  detached,  and  carried  to  the  part  of 
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the  artery  where  it  wfts  subsequently  found.  The  limb  froaa 
which  this  artery  was  taken  became,  without  any  eyident 
cause,  pulseless  and  cold,  some  time  before  death.^ 

Dr  Hughes^  quotes,  from  Legroux,  a  case  very  parallel  to 
this. 

A  woman,  who  had  suffered  with  symptoms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  and  loss  of  sensa- 
tion in  the  left  arm,  terminating  in  gangrene  of  tiie  part.. 
On  her  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  eighteen  days  after- 
wards, tl^e  brachial  and  ulnar  arteries  were  found  plugged 
up  by  old  pulpy  granular  fibrin;   while,  together  with  an 
extremely  diseased  mitral  valve,  "  a  concretion  of  exaetly 
the  same  colour,  texture,  and  consistenee  was  discovered  in 
the  left  auricle."    Viewed  in  connection  with  the  previous 
eases,  the  inference  in  this  case  seems  natural,  that  the 
coagula  in  tiie  arteries  of  the  arm  had  their  origin  in  one  or 
more  masses  of  fibrin,  formed  within  and  detached  from  the 
interior  of  the  heart.     The  suddenness  with  which  the  para- 
lysis of  the  arm  ensued,  is  also  quite  calculated  to  favour  this 
view,  although  I  ought  to  state  that  a  different  explanation 
is  given  by  Dr  Hughes,  who  considers  the  clots  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  parts  where  they  were  found.     Cases  of  this 
kind  might  readily  be  multiplied ;  and  I  think  that,  for  the 
majority  of  them,  the  source  of  the  coagulum  found  in  the 
arteries  might  be  ascribed  to  portions  of  fibrin  detached 
from  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  carried  bodily  to  the  vessels 
in  question.* 

As  bearing  closely  on  this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
general  subject  under  consideration,  I  may  quote  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  whose  heart  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.^  In  the 

^  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  vol.  i., 
series  13,  No.  22.  In  his  valuable  work  on  "  Diseases  of  Arteries,"  Mr  Hodgson 
(p.  18)  mentions  the  particulars  of  a  case  so  exactly  identical  with  this  that  I 
cannot  but  think  they  both  refer  to  the  same  suhject. 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Keports^  vol.  iv.,  p.  164. 

^  Although  Id  the  text  I  have  spoken  of  the*  fibrinous  coagula  found  in  the 
large  arteries  as  having  been  probably  brought  thither  in  mass  £rom  the  heart, 
yet  I  should  also  add,  In  explanation  of  the  laminated  structure  they  sometiiues 
present,  that  the  size  of  the  mass  originally  detached  from  the  heart,  and  ar- 
rested at  an  angle  or  recess  of  an  artery,  was  probably  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  coagulum  subsequently  found  in  the  vessel,  the  increase  in  siire  having 
probably  taken  place  gradually  by  the  successive  deposition  of  fresh  layers  of 
fibrin  on  the  nu^eus  formed  by  the  original  mass. 

The  formation  of  laminated  coagula  in  the  corresponding  veins  in  some  of 
these  cases  is  probably  due  in  great  measure,  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
blood  will  move  al(mg  the  veins  when  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  arterial 
current,  which  will  be  so  greatly  diminished  by  the  obstructing  plug  within 
the  vessel. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  vol.  i.,  series  12,  No.  53. 
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left  ventriele  of  this  heart  is  a  large  aueurismal  pouch,  filled 
by  a  pale,  fibrinous  laminated  coagulum,  portions  of  which 
bung  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  For  eighteen  months 
the  patient  had  suffered  from  palpitation  and  other  signs  of 
disordered  circulation.  About  four  months  before  death,  she 
lost  the  use  of  the  left  arm ;  from  this  she  recovered,  and 
then  the  left  leg  became  similarly  affected,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  swollen  and  painful.  This  also  nearly  got  well, 
and  then  she  lost  the  use  of  the  right  leg ;  which,  in  turn, 
griMlually  recovered.  Presently,  however,  the  left  leg  again 
becanae  much  swollen  and  (edematous,  and  the  sk&  affected 
with  an  erysipelatous  inflammation.  On  the  subsidence  of 
this  the  patient  had  an  attack  like  fever ;  on  recovering  from 
which  there  was  a  recurrence  of  paralysis  in  both  left  limbs, 
succeeded  shortly  by  convulsions,  of  which  she  had  several 
attacks,  at  various  intervals,  and  ultimately  died  in  one. 

The  body  was  subsequently  examined  by  Mr  Paget     The 
bradn  was  found  soft,  with  ratiier  deficient  vascularity  of  itself 
and  its  membranes  ;  and  there  was  an  old  cavity  containing 
clear  fluid  in  the  right  corpus  striatum.    The  spinal  cord  was 
healthy  throughout.  With  exception  of  the  heart,  spleen,  and 
kidneys,  all  the  other  parts  examined  were  healthy.  Within 
the  spleen  were  several  circumscribed  deposits  of  yellow 
ochre-coloured  substance ;  and  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
the  splenic  artery  was  nearly  filled  by  a  firm  and  dark  lami- 
nated coagulum  adhering  closely  to  its  walls,  and  having  in- 
ternally some  yellow  substance  like  that  in  the  spleen  itself. 
In  the  cortex  of  each  kidney  were  several  deposits  of  various 
size,  consisting  of  a  firm  yellow  substance,  like  solid  pus,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vascular  areola.  Within  the  thin  muscular  wall 
fanning  the  outer  boundary  of  the  aneurismal  pouch  in  the 
heart,  "  were  a  number  of  small  yellow  ochre-coloured  de- 
posits, just  like  those  found  in  the  spleen." 

The  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  kidney,  the  spleeu»  and  the 
splenic  artery,  were  in  all  probability  derived  from  portions 
of  fibrinous  clot  detached  from  the  interior  of  the  cardiac 
aneurism,  and  transmitted  with  the  circulating  blood  to 
those  parts  in  which  they  were  found.  It  is  also  not  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  strange  para- 
lytic qpd  pblebitic  symptoms  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  case  were  due  to  the  circulation  of  other  particles  of  the 
fibrinous  substance,  and  their  arrest  in  the  vessels  of  the 
limbs  affected  with  temporary  paralysis  and  signs  of  phle- 
bitis. 

The  hemiplegia  ultimately  ensuing  on  the  left  side  was 
probably  associated  with  an  affection  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is 
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not  unlikely  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  obstruction  by 
means  of  a  portion  of  coagultun  detached  from  the  heart  had 
ensued  in  the  right  middle  cerebral  aHery,  and  induced  a 
state  of  softening,  of  which  the  cavity  found  in  the  right  cor- 
pus striatum  was  the  remains. 

II.  Having  considered  some  of  the  principal  circumstances 
apparently  connected  with  the  detachment  of  comparatively 
large  masses  of  fibrin  from  the  interior  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  I  mroceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  effects  which  smaller  portions,  similarlv 
detached  and  arrested  in  minute  arterial  branches  or  in  capil- 
laries, appear  capable  of  producing.  One  of  these  effects  seems 
to  be  displayed  by  the  singular  masses  of  yellow  fibrinous-look- 
ing  substance  not  uncommonly  found  in  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs,  and  hitherto  described  under  such  names  as 
"  capillary  phlebitis,''  "  metastases,"  or  "  fibrinous  deposits." 

In  the  details  of  the  three  cases  already  narrated  to  the  So- 
ciety, several  varieties  of  these  deposits  have  been  rather  fully 
described  ;  and  it  seems  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  offer  any 
further  description  of  them  here.  They  are  familiar  to  all  who 
have  seen  much  of  the  inspection  of  bodies  after  death,  and 
their  several  peculiarities  have  furnished  subjects  of  former 
communication  to  this  Society  by  Dr  Hodgkin  and  others.  My 
present  object  is  to  shew  that  these  morbid  appearances  are 
very  commonly  associated  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
especially  with  those  forms  of  disease  attended  with  the  de- 
position of  fibrinous  vegetations  on  the  valves  ;  and  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  result  from  the  direct 
transmission  of  particles  of  fibrin  from  the  valves  of  the  heart 
or  elsewhere,  and  their  subsequent  arrest  in  the  vessels  of  the 
parts  in  which  these  morbid  deposits  are  found. 

Out  of  21  cases  in  which  I  have  observed  these  deposits  in 
the  spleen,  kidneys,  or  other  parts  supplied  with  blood  directly 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  I  have  noted  the 
condition  of  the  heart  and  other  principal  organs,  I  have  found 
disease  of  the  valves  or  of  the  interior  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  in  every  instance  but  two ;  and  of  these  two  exceptional 
cases,  one  was  a  case  of  cholera,  in  which  a  doubtful  mass 
of  capillary  phlebitis  existed  in  the  liver,  the  other  a  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  aorta, — ^which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  shew, 
tends  rather  to  prove  than  disprove  the  explanation  I  offer 
of  the  fibrinous  masses  existing  in  the  various  organs.  Omit- 
ting these  two  cases,  however,  I  find  that  of  the  remaining 
19  it  is  not  merely  stated  that  the  heart  or  the  valves  were 
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dineased  in  eitcb  of  them,  but  tbat  in  14  there  were  fibrinoos 
growths  on  the  aiirfaoe  of  the  left  valves  or  inAeri<Mr  of  the 
left  cavities,  while  in  the  remaining  5  there  is  simple  mention 
of  valvular  disease,  without  any  statement  as  to  whether 
fibrinous  deposits  existed  or  not.^  The  mere  fact  of  so  large 
a  number  of  cases  of  so-called  capillary  phlebitis  in  internal 
organs  being  distinctly  associated  with  the  presence  of  fibri- 
nous material  on  the  valves  of  the  hearti  is  sufficient  to  sug'^ 
geflta  very  close  relation  between  these  two  morbid  states ; 
and  the  existence  of  some  such  close  relation  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  absence,  in  all  these  cases,  of  any  other  con- 
dition likely  to  have  induced  a  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,  to 
the  existence  of  which  the  formation  of  these  deposits  has  not 
nnfrequently  been  ascribed.  In  many  of  the  cases  cardiac 
dropsy  Ib  noted  as  the  fatal  disease,  while  in  none  of  them 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
so-called  blood-disease,  such  as  typhus,  purpura,  or  the  like. 

That  such  blood-diseases  have,  indeed,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deposits  in  question  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that,  out 
of  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  fatal  cases  of  fever, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  instance  in  which  masses  of 
capillary  phlebitis  existed  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  thii» 
disease.  From  their  general  absence  in  other  diseases,  then, 
as  well  as  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  we  have  equally  strong  reason  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  a  close  connection  between  these  morbid  deposits 
in  internal,  organs  and  the  presence  of  fibrinous  growtiis  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  or  on  its  valves. 

The  close  connection  subsisting  between  endocarditis  and 
fibrinous  deposits  in  distant  organs  has,  I  am  aware,  been 
strongly  insisted  upon  by  Rokitansky,  and  has  also  attracted 
the  notice  of  Hasse ;  therefore  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
have  said  so  much  on  the  subject.  But  I  would  plead  a  two- 
fold excuse  for  so  doing :  first,  because,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  connection  pointed  out  by  Rokitansky  has  never  yet  been 
confirmed,  scarcely  even  recognised,  in  this  country;  and 
secondly,  because  I  believe,  with  all  deference,  that  it  may 
admit  of  an  interpretation  somewhat  difierent  from  that 
which  Rokitansky  has  given.  Aftar  careful  and  repeated 
perusal  of  all  I  can  find  bearing  on  this  subject  in  Rokitan- 
sky's  great  work  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  I  cannot  find  that 
he  in  any  place  even  hints  at  the  explanation  I  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  of  the  real  cause  of  the  secondary  deposits  in 
distant  organs  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.    His 

'  For  simiBur  confirmatory  cases  see  Dr  Jackson  (Med.  Chir.  Transactions, 
▼ol.  xxiz.,  p.  280),  and  Dr  Ornierod  (Gulstonian  Lectures;  Med.  Qaz.,  1851). 
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obsenFatlons  seem  to  shew  qaite  plainly  that  he  ascribes 
them  to  a  poisoned  state  of  the  bloody  consequent  on  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  products  of  endocarditis  with  this  fluid,  where- 
by it  acquires  an  increased  teiidency  to  coagulate,  which  ten- 
dency cannot  well  be  manifested  in  the  arteries,  owing  to 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  but  is  brought  about  within  the 
capillaries  on  account  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  blood 
there  moves,  and  the  increased  facility  which  is  thus  afforded 
for  the  morbid  material  derived  from  the  inflamed  heart  to 
exercise  its  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  blood.^ 

The  view,  however,  which  I  have  ventured  to  take  is,  that 
the  deposits  in  the  various  organs  are  the  direct  mechanical 
results  of  the  arrest  of  solid  particles  of  fibrin  detached  from 
some  part  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  and  too  large  to  traverse 
the  minute  capillary  canals  to  which  they  are  brought  by 
the  circulating  blood.  By  the  obstruction  which  their  arrest 
occasions,  they  may  induce  coagulation  of  blood  behind  them ; 
while,  by  their  mere  presence,  they  may  act  as  local  irritants, 
and  so  induce  secondary  processes  of  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, like  any  other  foreign  body.  In  either  or  both  of 
these  ways  may  be  produced  the  various  appearances  cha- 
racteristic of  these  singular  deposits.  This  view, — ^which 
seems  supported  by  the  other  evidence  I  have  adduced  of 
the  direct  transmission  of  masses  of  fibrin  from  the  valves 
of  the  heart, — ^bas  the  advantage,  too,  of  explaining  some  of 
those  cases  in  which  very  similar  fibrinous  deposits  are  found 
in  various  organs,  independent  of  any  warty  or  other  growths 
within  the  heart.  For  example,  in  a  fatal  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  several 
patches  of  capillary  phlebitis  existed  in  one  of  the  kidneys, 
though  for  the  origin  of  these  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
explanation  than  that  afibrded  by  the  existence  of  fibrin  abun- 
dantly deposited  in  laminated  masses  within  the  sac  of  the 
aortic  aneurism.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  portions  of  such 
fibrin  might  be  broken  up,  mingled  with  the  circulating  blood, 
and  subsequently  arrested  within  the  capillaries  of  the  kid- 
ney or  spleen. 

An  example  even  more  marked  than  this  was  afibrded  by 
the  case  of  a  man  admitted,  under  Dr  Burrows,  in  a  dying 
state,  in  whom,  after  death,  there  was  found  a  small  aneu- 
rismal  pouch,  about  the  size  of  a  Spanish  nut,  immediately 
behind  one  of  the  aortic  valves.  Its  interior  was  lined  by  old 
laminated  fibrin ;  and  the  aortic  valves,  which  were  them- 
selves greatly  diseased,  being  thick,  hard,  and  rigid,  had  their 

1  Handbuch  der  Pathol.  Anat.,  Bd.  i.^  s.  242,  e.  a.     Bd.  ii.,  s.  437> 
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rQQghened  edges  and  surfaces  covered  with  recent  fibrinous 
fringes*  The  spleen  was  enormously  enlarged,  being  upwards 
of  9  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad ;  the  increase  in  size  was 
principally  due  to  several  large  masses  of  firm,  yellow,  cheesy- 
looking  substance,  one  being  as  big  as  a  good-sized  apple. 
The  kidneys  were  large  and  firm,  and  presented  on  their  sur- 
face numerous  spots  of  a  deep  red  colour,  in  several  of  which 
was  a  yellowish  central  dot.  These  changes  were  manifestly 
the  result  of  a  similar  morbid  process  to  that  in  the  spleen, 
only  in  an  earlier  stage. 

In  this^  as  in  the  last  instance,  the  mere  mechanical  de- 
tachment of  fibrin  from  an  intra-vascular  part  whereon  it 
was  deposited,  seemed  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
masses  of  fibrinous  substance  found  in  the  spleen  and  kid- 
neys, for  in  no  other  way  could  their  origin  be  reasonably 
accounted  for. 

In  some  few  instances,  in  which  masses  of  capillary  phle- 
bitis are  found  in  internal  organs,  the  artery  supplying  the 
affected  part  may  be  found  plugged  up  by  old  dry  colourless 
fibrin,  as  was  observed  in  the  renal  artery  in  Case  3.  When 
this  occurs,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  deposits  in  the 
organ  do  not  result  from  the  sudden  arrest  of  a  plug  of  fibrin 
in  tke  artery,  and  the  consequent  coagulation  and  subsequent 
change  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion. But  although  this  may  be  the  explanation  in  some  in- 
stances, yet  since  the  coagula  found  in  the  large  arteries  can 
usually  be  traced  onwards  into  their  various  subdivisions,  it 
seems  reasonable  in  such  cases  to  ascribe  the  coagula  in  the 
various  arterial  tubes  to  gradual  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
them,  consequent  on  the  more  minute  vessels  being  succes- 
sively blocked  up  by  the  entrance  and  arrest  of  fresh  fragments 
of  fibrin,  which,  though  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  ar- 
teries, may  be  too  large  to  traverse  the  capillaries. 

Although,  however,  there  may  thus  be  a  doubt  in  some 
cases,  whether  the  primary  obstruction  took  place  in  an 
artery  or  in  the  capillaries,  yet  in  other  instances  it  appears 
to  be  quite  manifest  that  the  fragments  of  fibrin  have  been 
arrested  in  the  minutest  vessels  of  the  afiected  organ.  The 
ordinary  masses  of  capillary  phlebitis  are  often  of  large  size  ; 
but  if  the  tissue  of  an  organ,  such  as  the  kidney,  in  which 
these  large  masses  are  found,  be  closely  examined,  the  sur- 
face will  usually  be  seen  presenting  reddish  spots  or  blotches 
of  various  size  and  sliape,  like  patches  of  extreme  congestion, 
or  even  small  ecchymoses,  while  towards  their  centres  these 
patches  frequently  exhibit  a  pale  yellowish  or  buff-coloured 
appearance,  as  if  the  stagnant  blood  of  which  they  consisted 
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was  beeoming  gradually  decolorised  at  these  parts.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  patches  are  in  their  nature  iden- 
tical with,  though  smaller,  and  in  an  earlier  stage  of  transfor- 
mation than  the  large  yellow  masses  with  red  zones  in  other 
parts  of  the  gland.  Together  with  these  distinct  patches,  one 
may  also  often  find  in  the  same  organ,  spots  of  such  extreme 
minuteness  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  without  a  lens  :  they  ai^e 
mere  red  dots,  like  minute  petechiae,  yet  in  the  centre  of  almost 
every  one  may  be  discerned  a  distinct  yellowish  or  fawn-co- 
loured speck,  shewing  that  in  nothing  but  their  extreme  mi- 
nuteness do  they  differ  from  the  larger  blotches  of  capillary 
phlebitis.  * 

I  would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  these  minute  spots  with  the  large  and  clearly-dis- 
cernible masses  ;  for  since  it  seems  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  two  forms  of  disease,  it  likewise  makes  it  probable  that 
the  small  red  spots  with  their  yellowish  centres,  even  when 
found  uncombined  with  the  larger  masses,  have  originated  in 
the  same  cause  which  led  to  their  formation  in  other  cases. 
By  thus  regarding  them  as  mere  modifications  of  ordinary  capil- 
lary phlebitis,  we  seem  to.  obtain  an  explanation  of  several 
otherwise  unintelligible  morbid  appearances,  and  at  the  same 
time  advance  another  step  towards  the  elucidation  of  various 
pathological  phenomena.     Thus  in  Case  2  it  was  mentioned, 
that  besides  the  coagula  in  the  cerebral  and  iliac  arteries,  and 
the  masses  of  distinct  capillary  phlebitis  in  various  internal  or- 
gans, minute  red  petechial-looking  spots  were  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  namely,  the  pericardium,  pleurse,  and  peri- 
toneum, and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  sto- 
pdach,  and  urinary  bladder,  and  elsewhere;  also  that  nearly 
all  these  red  spots  presented  a  pale  yellowish  or  buff-coloured 
centre.     The  characters  exhibited  by  these  spots  was  so  ex- 
actly like,  on  a  small  scale,  those  presented  by  the  ordinary 
patches  of  capillary  phlebitis,  with  which  indeed  they  co-ex- 
isted in  some  of  the  organs,  that  their  identity  was  considered 
unquestionable.     Associated,  too,  as  they  were  with  large 
friable  masses  of  fibrin  on  the  valves  of  the ,  left  side  of  l£e 
heart,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  larger  patches  of  capillary  phlebitis,  were  caused  by  the 
coagulation  and  gradual   decolorisation  of  blood  rendered 
stagnant  by  the  arrest  of  minute  particles  of  fibrin  separated 
from  the  deposits  on  the  valves  and  circulating  with  the  blood. 

This  view  of  their  origin  is  strongly  supported  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  direct  introduction  of  minute  particles  of  any  ma- 
terial into  the  blood  ;  for  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  similar  small 
congested  or  echymosed  spots,  with  more  or  less  of  a  yellowish 
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centre,  have  been  found  after  death  in  th^  langg  And  6ther 
parts.  Tba  results  of  some  of  M.  Gaspard's  experiments  are 
especially  to  the  point.  Thus,  in  one  quoted  by  Mr  Lee,^  half 
an  ounce  of  fluid,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  some' 
beef  placed  in  dog's  blood,  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  bitch.  After  death,  the  lungs  were  found  gorged  with 
blood,  and  they  "  presented  many  petechial  spots,  like  small 
ecchymoses."  Similar  spots  existed  also  on  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spleen,  mesenteric  glands,  gall-bladder, 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  sub-cutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue.  This,  and  other  analogous  experiments,  as  well 
as  the  appearances  after  ordinary  phlebitis,  strongly  favour 
the  opinion  that  the  ecchymdsed  spots,  sometimes  found  so 
abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  may  result  from  the 
arrest  of  fragments  of  fibrin  separated  from  warty  excre- 
scences on  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  circulating  in  the  blood. 
The  numercms  parts  in  which  these  Spots  are  found  in  some 
cases,  clearly  indicate  that  the  blood  has  been  highly  charged 
with  some  such  material;  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  the 
serious  and  even  fatal  results  which  not  unfrequently  attend 
such  cases,  particularly  when  various  organs,  including  the 
brain,  simultaileously  become  the  seats  of  these  congested 
spots.  The  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  sometimes  moat 
obscure,  apparently  because  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood, 
which  produces  constitutional  effects  very  similar  to  those 
observed  in  continued  fever  or  phlebitis. 

III..  This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  series 
of  effects  which  I  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
to  result  sometimes  from  the  introduction  of  fibrinous  parti- 
cles into  the  circulating  blood ; — ^namely,  the  manifestation  of 
phenomena  like  those  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
poison  in  the  blood.  The  following  case,  selected  from  several 
similar  to  it,  may  be  narrated  as  affording  a  good  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Case  4. — ^Richard  Griffith,  aged  14,  a  healthy-looking  boy, 
but  who  had  been  lately  badly -off  and  much  stinted  for  food, 
was  admitted  into  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  under  Dr 
Roupell,  Feb.  12th,  1852,  with  obscure  typhoid  symptoms, 
and  a  petechial  eruption  on  the  skin.  He  was  conscious,  but 
gave  an  imperfect  account  of  himself,  and  it  was  only  after 
his  death  that  a  clear  history  of  the  case  was  obtained.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  in  good  health  until  a  fort- 
night before  admission,  when  he  began  to  complain  of  pain 

*  On  Phlebitis  and  Purulent  Deposits,  1850,  p.  34. 
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in  the  xight  groin;  thin  paiD  contiaued  without  material 
abatement .  aud  without  partioular  affeetioii  elsewhe]re»  for 
about  ten  days,  and  tiien  he  was  suddenly  s^sed  with  shiver- 
ingi  headaabe,  and  pains  in  the  baok  Mid  calves  of  the  legs, 
followed  by  beat,  thirst,  and  general  illness.  On  the  onset 
of  these  symptoms  he  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  and  pre- 
scribed fory-^-'bis  condition  not  being  one  of  sudi  urgency  as 
to  call  for  admission.  He  continued  to  attend  for  two  days, 
land  then,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  was  taken  in,  Mid  was 
put  on  a  plan  of  treatment  suited  to  an  attack  of  fever,  under 
which  he  was  supposed  to  be  labouring*  He  was  confused 
and  rather  delirious  the  first  night,  but  was  quite  nrticMial 
the  following  morning,  and  said  he  felt  ill  and  thirsty.  The 
second  night  he  was  more  quiet ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
shortly  after  taking  a  dose  of  his  saline  medicine,  he  went  to 
sleep,  but  from  this  sleep  he  passed  into  a  half  comatose 
state,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  about  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards. 

The  body  was  examined  abotit  thirty  hours  after  death. 

It  was  rather  emaeiated,  while  over  every  part  of  the  sorface 
were  numerous  petechial  spots,  some  recent  and  of  a  pinkirii 
eolour ;  others  apparently  older  and  of  a  dusky  red  hue  i  the 
majority  of  the  spots  were  small,  but  a  few  were  as  big  ad  split 
peas.   The  rigidity  was  universal  and  very  marked  < 

The  skull  was  natural ;  the  dura  mater  healthy.  Almost 
every  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  including  the  folds 
between  the  convolutions,  was  infiltrated  with  what  seemed  to 
be  recently  eztravasated  blood,  which  gave  a  blotchy  dai^  red 
appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  the  midst  of  these 
red  blotches  were  sevearal  yellow  or  buff-coloured  spots  and 
patches  of  various  size  ;  and  even  when  the  dark  red  spots 
were  very  smaJl,  the  central  part  had  a  similar  light  yellow 
eokmr ;  some  of  the  patches  had  a  greeniid^yellow  appear?- 
ance,  as  if  smeared  over  with  pus.  The  brain  itself  was  un- 
duly congested ;  the  bloodvessels  on  section  being  numerous, 
a^d  singularly  large  and  turgid  with  dark  blood ;  there  were 
•a  few  small  spots  like  ecchymoses  near  the  surface.  The 
cerebral  arteries  and  sinuses  were  healthy. 

The  pericardium  was  healthy,  except  in  the  existence  of 
several  petechial  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  heart ;  the  hefupt 
itself  was  of  natural  size  ;  the  right  valves  healthy.  The  au- 
ricular surface  of  tbe  mitral  valve,  just  above  its  £ree  boiler, 
presented  a  ridge  or  fringe  of  whitish  fibrinous  vegetations, 
which  adhered  very  slightly  to  tbe  thickened  surface  of  the 
valve,  and  when  soraped  off  were  found  remarkably  soflr  and 
friable.  Large  warty  masses  of  similar  soft  whitish  vegeta- 
tion»  adhered  to  the  ventricular  sides  of  the  ^<  surfaees  of  oon- 
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iftct^^  of  tlMfr  luMic  talves ;  these  depodta  weire  ehiefiy  arrafiged 
iA  little  hea^s  aloi%  ibe  lowei*  feBtooned  l)order  of  each  cosp, 
bii6ia  plttees  thej  extended  over  ahtiost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
valTe.  The  eentral  portmis  of  each  of  the  oontigaoue  halves 
of  two  ousps  were  destroyed  by  iileei*ation  ;  paHs  of  the  ul- 
cerated tissne  han^g  loose  and  corered  by  flakes  of  fibrin. 
The  general  tissue  of  the  heart  was  healthy,  yet  the  substance 
of  eaeh  Tentride^  especially  on  the  inner  surfaee,  was  marked 
by  numerous  scattered  petechial  spots,  in  the  centre  of  almost 
every  one  of  which  was  a  yellow  dot. 

The  lungs  were  generally  healthy ;  there  was  some  conges- 
tion of  the  lower  lobes,  with  puriform  mucus  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes.  The  pleuree  were  healthy,  excepting  several 
petechial  spots  on  their  surface. 

The  fi^leen  was  very  large,  dark  and  soft ;  there  were  seve- 
ral yellow  masses  of  fibrinous  deposit  near  its  surface. 

The  kidneys  were  healthy  in  texture ;  yet  on  stripping 
off  the  capsule  the  surface  of  each  was  found  studded  with 
minute  peteohial  spots,  in  ihe  centre  of  almost  every  one 
ef  wUeh  was  a*  small  buff-coloured  dot ;  besides  these  dark 
red  spots  there  were  several  lai^e  yellowish  blotches  ex- 
^  tendkig  deeply-  into  the  substance  of  the  cortex,  and  sur- 
rotmded  by  a  reddiE^  halo ;  between  these  large  masses  and 
the  minute  peteohial  dots,  were  several  other  s1»ffes  evidently 
connecting  together  these  two  extreme  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  mortid  «onditR>n*  No  old  coagula  were  found  in  any 
of  the  renal  vessels. 

l%e  intestinal  canal  was  healthy,  except  that  along  almost 
its  whole  extent  the  mucous  membrane  was  spotted  with  pe- 
techial and  larger  ecchymosed  patches.  SKmilarpetechial  spots 
existed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  of  the  pha- 
rynxj  ceeophagus,  stomach,  larynx,  and  trachea ;  also  on  the 
folds  of  the  perttonseum.  Some  of  tilie  spots  from  the  latter 
were  examined  earefuUy  with  the  naked  eye  as  well  as  micrc- 
soopically ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  minute  vessels  about 
them  were  gorged  with  blood,  while  within  several  of  these 
distended  vessels,  solid  coarse  lumps,  appad:*ently  of  fibrinous 
matter,  were  clearly  discerned  with  the  microscope.  The 
liver,  aiid  other  parts  not  specially  named,  presented  nothing 
worthy  of  note. 

This  wa6  a  case  fall  of  obscurity  from  the  commencement, 
and  the  obscurity  increased  as  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  op- 
pression dune  on,  and  proved  so  rapidly  fatal.  The  lad's 
depressed  languid  aspect,  with  an  abundant  petechial  erup- 
tion^ seem^  to  indicate,  in  the  absencfe  of  a  clear  history, 
the  exiitenee  of  low  fever ;  and  the  restless,  delirious  manner 
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in  which  he  passed  his  first  night  in  th^e  Hospital,  fiivo«ired 
this  view,  scaA  justified  "the  employment  of  wine  and  ^imf4e 
salines ;  jet  the  fatal  coma  which  rapidly  supervened  two 
days  after  admission,  was  quite  unintelligible  on  this  si^po- 
sition,  and  could  only  be  understood  by  -an  examination  aiter 
death. 

Then  the  whole  mystery  seemed  to  be  cleared  up  ;  and  'the 
most  reasonable  interpretation  which  can  be  offered  of  the 
phenomena  observed  during  life  and  the  appearances  pre- 
sented after  death  seems  to  be  this.  The  pain  in  the  right 
groin  with  which  the  attack  set  in  was  rheumatic  ;  then  en- 
sued rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves, 
with  ulceration  of  the  latter,  and  deposition  of  fibrinous  vege- 
tations on  both.  From  these  fibrinous  deposits,  many  of 
which  were  loose  and  easily  detached  after  death,  portions 
had  probably  separated  during  life,  and,  being  mingled  with 
the  blood,  were  transmitted  with  it  to  all  paits  of  the  body; 
then,  arrested  in  the  capillary  netvi'orks  and  smaller  arteries, 
they  produced  the  various  petechiaMooking  spots  in  the  skin 
and  most  of  the  serous  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body,  the 
buff-coloured  blotches  and  streaks,  and  the  solid  fibrinous 
masses  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen,  while  they  probably  caused 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  case  by  <^e  pressure  resulting  Arom  the 
extreme  engorgement  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Viewed  by  itself  alone,  this  case  is  of  extreme  interest ;  but 
taken  in  conjunction  with  others  it  seems  to  possess  features 
of  great  pathological  value,  as  illustrating  the  serious  effects 
which  may  result  from  direct  poisoning  of  the  blood,  by  ttie 
products  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the  heart 
being  mingled  with  itl  In  the  typhoid  symptoms  notiedd 
during  life,  and  the  secondary  deposits  found  after  death, 
the  case  presents  features  almost  exactly  parallel  with  those 
ensuing  in  phlebitis  aft^  wounds.  In  both  cases,  indeed, 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  same,  namely,  the  introduction  of  some  morbid 
material  into  the  blood,  and  its  subsequent  transmission 
with  that  fluid  to  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  sometimes 
happens,  too,  that  in  the  progress  of  rheumatic  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  similarity  to  phlebitis  is  made 
more  striking  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  deposition  of  pUs  within  the  joints. 

A  good  example  of  this  seems  to  be  furnished  by  tiie  ease 
of  a  young  woman  admitted  under  Dr  Bumms  in  FebrOAiy 
1851,  suflfering  from  riieumatic  affeetion  of  several  large 
joints,  of  three  or  four  weeks'  duration.  The  articular  paiiis 
ultimately  settled  in  one  shoulder,  which  joint  continued  to 
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efii&r  iHttil^tbja^  patient's  dea^li,  about  two  months  subse^ 
foentfy.r  <FiH>m  the  period  of  admission  tiie  caae  assumed 
an  un&Fonrable  aspect^  the  subsidence  of  the  rheumatism 
being  attended  by  no  iBiprovement  in  her  general  eondition* 
In  a^ut  three  weeks,  after  occasional  rigors  and  a  state  of 
almost  constant  profuse  perspiration,  a  painful  swelling 
formed  behind  the  Tight  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  seemed 
likelj  to  suppurate;. but  it  disappeared.  Then  both  lower 
limbs  gradually,  became  cedematous,  with  tenderness  in  the 
poplitml*  space  and  in  the  groin.  The  oedema  increased, 
the  patient  became  more  exhausted  and  hectic,  and  so  died. 
After  deatb  a  large  abscess  was  found  in  the  right  axilla. 
Y^llowisb  turbid  fluid  existed  in  the  left  shoulder-joint,  the 
eartilage  of.  the.  head  of  the  humerus  being  somewhat 
ulcerated.  The  inferior  caval  vein,  as  well  as  both  comnion 
iltacsand  their  branches,  were  blocked  up  by  old  decolour- 
ised fibvin,  the  left  external  iliac  vein  containing,  besides 
old  fibrin,  about  a,  teaspoonful  of  yellowish  puriform  fluid. 
There  was  an  old  clot  in  one  of  the  large  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery ;  aUsoBeveral  buff-coloured  spots  of  capillary 
{dalebitaA  on  the  kidney,  and  extreme  disease  of  the  aortic 
tmd  mitral  valves,  one  cusp  of  the  aortic  and  a  large  patch  of 
the  mitral  being  destroyed  by  ulceration  ;  while  shaggy  flakes 
of  soft. fibrin  l^sely  adhered  to  the  in^guJar  borders  of  the 
ulcers,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  valves. 

Without  ciMnmenting  (m  a»y  of  the  pathological  features 
of  this  case,  J  offer  it  as  an  illustratiau  of  the  occasional  co- 
existence of  the  signs  and  effects  of  phlebitis  with  rheumatic 
ulceration  of  the  valves  of  tbe  heart ;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  in  tbis^  as  in  tbe  previous  case,  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
blood  leading  to  the  secondary  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
the  body*  was  the  direct  result  of  ttte  introduction  of  morbid 
maiterial  fpom  the  inflamed  and  ulcerated  valves  of  the  heart, 
over  wliich  the.  blood  would  be  continually  flgwin^,  and  thus 
almost  necessarily  washing  away  the  solid  matter  deposited 
on  t^  4iseased  surfaces  of  the  valves-  It  seems,  indeed, 
'quite  obv^ious  that  the  blood  may  be  contaminMed  in  this 
way  almost  as  certainly  as  when  fibrin,  or  pus,  orany  oth^ 
organic  or  ia^organie  material  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  is 
directly  introduced  into  it  by  experiment  or  otherwise.  The 
kind  ^rfioomstitutionaj  effects  produced  may  in  ^onie  ipeasuf  e 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  foreign  material  mingled 
.with  the  blood  J .  yet  the  mechanical  effects  will  probably  in 
each  cade  be^ne/irly  the:  same  ;  for  whether  the  foreign  par- 
ticles Introduced  be  those  of  fibrin  or  of  quicksilver,  or  a.ny- 
thing  elsci  if  they  are  too  large  to  traverse  the  first  ^et  of 
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cApillairieB  they  reach»  they  will  be  arrested  there,  produce 
obstructioBi  and  possibly  lead  to  circumscribed  inflammation 
and  suppuration. 

Materials  introduced  into  the  blood  by  experiment^  ab- 
sorption, or  otherwise,  commonly  enter  the  venous  blood, 
and  with  it  are  transferred  to  the  lungs,  when  they  exercise 
their  primary  and»  perhaps,  their  only  effects.  Sat  when 
the  blood  is  contaminated  by  materials  derived  from  the 
valves  of  the  heart-,  it  is  arterial  blood  which  is  especially 
affected,  and  all  the  systematic  organs  and  tissues  are  liable 
to  suffer,  because  of  the  far  greater  frequency  with  which 
the  left  valve,  compared  with  the  right,  are  diseased.  One 
wonders,  indeed,  why  well-marked  symptoms  of  contaminated 
blood  do  not  more  commonly  accompany  deposits  on  the 
left  valves  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  that  such  symptoms 
only  arise  when  the  morbid  matter  mingled  with  the  blood 
is  derived  from  the  soft,  semifluid,  perhaps  almost  putrid, 
material  resulting  from  the  decay  of  old-standing  masses  of 
fibrin,  while  recently  deposited  granules,  washed  away  and 
mixed  with  the  blood,  may  merely  cause  symptoms  of  irri- 
tation in  the  parts  through  which  the  blood  circulates,  or,  at 
the  same  time,  produce  the  fibrinous  masses  of  so-called  ca- 
pillary phlebitis  in  various  organs.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  many  anomalous  symptoms  ensuing  in  the  course  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  acute  rheumatism  for  example,  in  which  there 
exists  a  great  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  fibrin  on  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  may  have  their  explanation  in  the  irrita- 
tion or  other  effects  resulting  from  the  existence  of  minute 
fragments  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
organ  whose  functions  are  disordered.  I  would  suggest  that 
many  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  especially 
chorea,  may  be  thus  explained.  The  frequent  existence  of  a 
cardiac  murmur  in  chorea,  and  the  presence  of  warty  vegeta- 
tions on  the  valves  of  the  heart  so  commonly  found  in  fatal 
cases  of  this  disease,  are  in  favour  of  such  a  view. 


PAUT  II. 

On  the  effects  which  may  result  from   the  detachment  of 
Fibrinous  Deposits  from  the  right  valves  of  the  Heart 

If,  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  be  assumed  as  probaUe 
that  deposits  of  fibrin  occurring  on  the  valves  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  may,  by  being  detached,  be  productive  of 
serious  affections  of  remote  organs,  it  may  be  inferred  also 
that  similar  deposits  occurring  on  the  righj  va^lv^s  way  iijduce 
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corresponding  secondary  affections  of  the  lungs.  And  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  that  such  is  really 
the  ease.  For  it  may,  I  think,  be  clearly  shewn,  that  most  of 
the  fibrinous  or  other  similar  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs, 
also  many  of  the  old  coagula  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
or  its  branches,  and  possibly  some  forms  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, are  closely  connected  with,  if  not  actually  dependent 
upon,  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  valves,  or  interior  of  the  right 
sHe  of  the  heart,  or  materials  transmitted  through  the  heart, 
by  venous  blood.  It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  when  the 
deposit  on  the  right  valves  consist  of  large  warty  masses,  as 
they  occasionally  do,  portions  of  considerable  size  may  be 
detached,  and  transmitted  along  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
so  plug  up  one  of  the  large  branches  of  this  vessel,  just  as 
similar  masses  detached  from  the  left  valves  may  be  arrested 
in  one  of  the  main  systematic  arteries ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  a  decided  instance  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Probably  the  more  usual  manner  in  which  the  separation  of 
fibrinous  masses  from  the  right  valves  leads  to  the  formation 
of  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  by  the  transmission 
of  small  particles  to  the  minuter  divisions  of  the  artery,  or 
to  the  capillary  plexus,  at  which  they  induce  stagnation  of 
the  blood   in  those  branches  of  the  artery  distributed  to 
the  seats  of  obstruction.      Such  a  result  is  almost  neces- 
sarily consequent  on  the  peculiar  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  pass  to  their 
destination  without  anastomosis.    In  a  paper  on  the  forma- 
tion of  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society,  Mr  Paget  has  clearly  shewn  the 
influence  which  certain  obsta*uctions  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries, such  as  oedema,  chronic  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  sometimes  exercise  in  inducing  coagulation  of  blood 
in  the  arteries  supplying  the  obstructed  parts.     A.nd  I  have 
likewise   noticed  a  similar  influence  apparently  resulting 
from  other  circumstances,  such  as  extensive  old  tubercular 
disease,  and  extreme  compression  of  the  lung  by  false  mem- 
brane on  the  pleura,  which  have  obliterated  large  portions 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue.    Mr  Paget  also  narrates  instances 
in  which  particles  of  cancerous  matter  brought  from  remote 
organs  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  transmitted 
to  the  lungs,  became  arrested  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
and  so  induqed  stagnation  atd  subsequent  changes  of  the 
blood,  in  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Cases  like  these, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several  examples,  seem  to  leave  no 
doubt,  that  a  like  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  ar- 
teries may  result  from  obstruction  caused  by  the  arrest  of 
particles  of  fibrin  det^bed  from  the  right  valves  of  the  heart, 
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and  lirattfiwitied  to  "tiiie  pulmonapy  capillaries;  An '  inatanec 
of  iMfl  is  farnisfa^  by  one  of  this  cases  already  narrated 
(QaAe  3X  inwhieh,  togetber  with  large  iiodciiar  anA  warty 
ma^ea  attached  to  the  tricuspid  valve,  nearly  every  branch 
of  both  diyisions  of  the  pulmonary  art^y  were  blocked  up  by 
old  fibrtnouiEi  coagula. 

*  Another  equally  striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  spe- 
cimen in  the  Museum  of  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
which,  with  extreme  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves,  accom-^ 
panied  with  the  deposition  of  thick  irregular  layers  of  soft 
fibrine  on  each  of  them,  there  were  old  coagula  filling  many 
of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  this  ease  there 
were  also  several  large,  solid,  fibrinous  masses  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  coagula  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  had 
their  origin  in  the  deposits  of  fibrin  oft  the  pulmonary 
valves,  portions  of  which  were  probably  detached,  arrested  in 
ihe  capillary  plexus  of  the  lungs,  and  so  caused  the  fibrinous 
i^assea  in  the  pulmonary  tissne,  and  the  consequent  coagula^- 
tlon  of  blood  in  the  arterial  branches  distributed  to  these  parts: 
The  fibrinous  masses  in  the  lungs  which  the  specimen 
just  mentioned  presents,  appear  not  unlike' portion^  of  old 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  from  which  most  of  the  colouring  mat^ 
ter  of  tiie  extravasated  blood  has  been  removed ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  many  similar  masses  in  other  cases  may 
have  originated  in  a  like  cause,  and  not  in  haemorrhage  into 
the  pulmonary  tissue.  Such  masses,  indeed,  represent  one 
form  of  the  appearances  described  as  capillary  phlebitis  of 
the  lungs,  or,  in  other  words,  one  stage  in  the  transforma- 
tion undergone  by  blood  stagnant  and  coagulated  in  the  pul*- 
monary  capillaries.  This  blood  passes  through  the  same 
changes  in  the  luags  that  it*  undergoes  when  similarly  situ* 
ated  in  other  organs ;  and  the  various  examples  of  these 
chiuages  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  ^lungs.  '¥htts, 
in  Case  S  were  found  various  gradations,  from  firm  eom'- 
paot-eoagula,  through  soft, 'brownish,  disorganised  blood,  to 
collections  of  yellowish,  puriform  material,  which  in  places 
formed  ordinary  abscesses.  Masses  of  soeh  lairge  size,  >and 
witJi  such  obvious  characters  of  these,  are  of  course  readily 
recognised.  Yet  not  uafrequently  deposits  of  a  similar  na- 
tore  exist  in  the  lungs,  though  of  such  extreme  minuteness 
as  to  elude  detection^  unlesf  specially  songht  for.  •  These 
oonaist  of  small,  slightly  elevated,  red  dots,  with  a  pale 
yfelWw'or  buff-coloured  centre,  scattered,  sometimes  thickly, 
over  4die  surfaee  and*  within  the  interior  of  the  lung.  They 
are  exactly  idetittiial  with  that  spotted  form  of  capillary 
j^hlebiWalreiidymiontioned  as  often  occurring  in  systemic 
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orgABS  And'in  vanoiiii  tissues^*  eiilier  eombiiied'  wMi  dthep^ 
ibFias  or  altoe.  'When  met  'with  in  ifae  lungs,  I  halve  hkhbrtb 
iorarablyfoviidit^itiier  as  the  result  of  flome' morbid  ma^ 
terial  m  the  yenons  bloodv  or  in  direct  connection  wi6h  afiec- 
tionof  the  right  i^lyes  of  the  heart;  sneh  affection,  namely; 
as  is  attended  with  the  deposition  of  fibrinous  gramdes  on 
the  surface  of  th'e  valves.  To  quote  but  one  instance  out  of 
several  of  the  kind,  I  would  mention  the  case  of  a  girl  under 
the  care  of  Dr  Hue,  early  in  the  year  1851.  This  patient 
died  saddenly,  after  suffering  for  some  months  with  symptoms 
of  extreme  disease  of  the  heart.  Besides  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice,  the 
free  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  studded  with  small, 
psU^,  fibrinoos  granules,  a  few  of  which  existed  also  on  the 
pulmonary  valves.  At  first  sight  the  lungs  appeared  healthy, 
but,  on  closer  inspection,  they  were  found  freckled  thtough- 
odt  with  i  small,  dark  red  spots^  like  mimite  ecchymoses,  in 
the  intetior  of  several  of  whieh  was  a  distinety  buff- coloured 
spedc.  The  view  which  z»ay  not  unreasonably  be  taken  of 
these  spots  is,  tiiat  they  consisted  of  congested  capillaries, 
in  whieh  mimite  fragments  of  fibrine,  ^ansmitted  from  the 
right  valves  of  the  heart  bad  been  arrested,  the  appearances, 
indeed,  being  just  such  as  resulted  from  the  injection  of 
soft^ied  meat  into  the  blood  in  one  of  M^  Gaspard^s  expe- 
rini)^[xt8. 

Und^r  whatever  form  these  various  deposits  are  met  with 
in  the  lungs,  I  believe  that  careful  examination  will  shew 
them  to  be  almost  invariably  associated  either  with  the 
presence  of  fibrinoits  growths  on  the  right  valves  of  the  heart, 
or  with  some  other  condition  leading  to  the  existence  of 
partioles  of  fibrin  or- other  foreign  matter  in  the  blood 
transuHtted  to  the  lungs.  Of  these  otiter  conditions  the 
most  impcM^nt  seem  to  be  the  disintegration  of  old  masses 
of  fibrin  situated  within  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  a  like  disintegration  of  old  coagula  in  some  part  of  the 
venotiS' system,  and  its  svibsequent  mixture  with  the  venous 
bloods  It  appears*  to  be^  quit«  usual  for  the  old  colourless 
or  pale  reddish  clots  found  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
especially  in  the  appendix  of  the' auriidle,  to  soften  in  the 
centre,  and  bo  converted  into  a  dirty  reddish-brown  or  fawn- 
coloured  material.  Sometimes  the-  softening-  extends  ^tiirough 
the  whole  substanee  of  the  iSass,  with  the  Exception  of  a 
thin  layer  at  the -circumference,  which  forms  a- kind  of  cyst 
or  :bag  within  which  the  softened  material  Js  contained < 
Sometimes  too  this  cyat  bursts  and  discharges  its  o^HitentS', 
leaving  nothing  but  the  outer  shell  attached  to  the  interiov 
of  the  heart.     Tfao.  softeiied  materM. thus  let  loose  and 
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mingled  with  the  blood  will  doubtless  contaminate  it  almost 
as  efiectnally  as  the  direct  introduction  of  a  similar  material 
by  injection  into  a  vein  would  do.  And  it  is  easy  to  ima^ne 
that  the  solid  particles  of  fibrin  may  be  arrested  at  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  produce  the  various  foi*m8,  espe- 
cially perhaps  the  spotted  variety  of  deposit  to  which  alia* 
sion  has  been  made.  Old  coagula  in  the  veins  too,  under 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  have  originated,  appear 
almost  equally  liable  to  undei^o  softening,  and  to  break  up 
and  mingle  their  disintegrated  particles  with  the  venous  our-* 
rent  along  which  they  may  pass  to  the  lungs,  and  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  consequent  on  the  transmission  of 
like  material  from  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  effects  which  the  transfer- 
ence of  fragments  of  fibrin  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
appear  capable  of  producing  in  the  lungs.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but  the  length  to  which  this 
oommunication  has  already  extended  precludes  any  further 
remarks  at  the  present  time.  I  would  only  add  the  sugges- 
tion that  possibly  the  peculiar  form  of  the  pneumonia  some* 
times  observed  in  rheumatic  fever  may,  in  some  way,  have 
its  explanation  in  the  transmission  of  fibrinous  particles  from 
the  right  valves  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs.  The  almost  inva- 
riable existence  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary  or  tricuspid 
valves  in  the  fatal  cases  of  rheumatic  pneumonia  I  have  ex-* 
amined  after  death  strongly  favours  the  opinion  that  there 
is  some  close  relation  between  this  peculiar  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  the  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  right  valves  of  the 
heart. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal 
points  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Society.  They  are,  1st,  the  general  fact  that  fibrinous 
concretions  on  the  valves  or  the  interior  of  the  heart  admit 
of  being  readily  detached  during  life,  and  mingled  vrith  the 
circulating  blood :  2<i2y,  that  if  detached  and  transmitted  in 
large  masses,  they  may  suddenly  block  up  a  large  artery, 
and  so  cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  to  an  important  part ;  if 
in  smaller  masses,  they  may  be  arrested  in  vessels  of  much 
less  sise,  and  give  rise  to  various  morbid  appearances  in  in-^ 
teraal  c»*gans  ;  while,  under  other  circumstances,  the  par- 
ticles mingled  with  the  blood^may  be  extremely  minute,  pos- 
sibly the  debris  of  softened  fil^in,  yet  in  sufficient  quimtit^ 
and  with  sufficient  power  to  produce  a  poisoned  state  of  the 
cireulating  fluid,  as  manifested  in  the  production  of  typhmd 
or  pUebitic  symptoms :  3di}/^  that  the  effeeta  produced  and 
the  <»pgans  affected  will  be  in  a  great  measure  determined 
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by  tba  aide  of  ihe  beavt  from  which  the  fibrinooB  maBses 
lim  h^x^  detached ;  for,  if  tlie  right  valves  hove  fumiahed 
the  ^oiirce  of  the  fibrin,  the  langa  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  secondary  mischief,  displaving  it  in  coagula  in  the  pul* 
monary  arteries,  and  various  forms  of  deposit  in  the  pulmo- 
nary tisane :  but  if,  as  is  far  more  commonly  the  case,  the 
left  valv^a  are  affected,  the  miscliief  is  more  widely  spread, 
and  may  fall  on  any  systemic  part,  but  eapeoially  on  those 
organs  which,  such  as  the  brain,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  are 
laigely  and  directly  supplied  with  blood  from  the  left  side  of 
the  heart. 


Art.  X, — An  Accctmt  of  some  Easperiments  and  Ohserva*- 
tions  made  on  the  Body  of  an  Executed  Criminal.  By 
Dr  Albert  Kolliker,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology in  the  University  of  "Wurzburg.  (Communicated 
by  the  Author.)  [From  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Conducted  by  JOHH  Goodsir,  F.B.SS.L.  &  £.,  &c.,  No.  II., 
Edinburgh  1853,  p.  107.} 

In  Wurzburg,  on  the  2d  November  1850,  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  the  murderer,  Henry  Schuhman, 
Buffered  decapitation  with  the  sword. 

Opportunities  of  this  kind  becoming  more  and  more  rare, 
Professor  Yirchow  and  I  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  it, 
to  make  observations  on  the  body  immediately  after  death  ; 
but  especially  to  institute  some  experiments  on  the  irritability 
of  the  smootj^  muscular  fibre,  and  researches  on  the  internal 
structures  of  the  eye. 

Notwitl^tanding  our  own  exertions,  and  the  obliging  as- 
sii^tance  of  the  Magistrates,  we  could  not  procure  tiie  body 
before  twenty  minutes  past  ten  o'^clock  ;-^hirty-five.  minutes 
after  death,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  place  of  execu- 
tion from  the  Anatomical  Institution, — ^the  only  locality  c^ 
which  we  could  ayail  ourselves.  We  nevertheless  succeeded^ 
during  the  first  bo^ir,  in  obtaining  resultci,  most  of  which  are 

of  importajoioe. 

Tbe  £oUQwipg  statement  contains  a  full  account  of  our  ex« 
perimcBts,.  already  communicated  to  the  PhysiocnMedical 
So.(^ty  of  Wurzburg ;  and  we  have  only,  in  addition,  to  re- 
mark, that  they  were  performed  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
oup  oQlle^gue  Professor  Binekir.  and  in  the  presraee  of  many 
teacliera  and  students  of  the  University,  and  of  iVofessor 
Qerlach  of  Brlangen^  who  happened  to  be  bereft  the  time. 

ibe  temperature  of  tbe  apartment  in  whieh  the  observa- 
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tions  were  made,  waa  ll''  R.  (5(>|^  F.)  The  bodjr  was  verj 
muBcular ;  and  its  temperature  tbtr4y*fiTe  mioutes  after  deatfa, 
in  the  abdomioaL  cavity,  was  31°  R.  (10i^°  F<) ;  in  the  ti^i 
cavity  of  the  chest  29^°  R.  (98|°  F.) 

1.  Central  Organs  of  t?ie  Nervous  S^stem^r^^Atthiriy'^five.m^ 
nutes  after  death  these  organs  had  already  losball  irritability. 
By  the  a{>plication  of  both  poles  of  a  very  povv^rful  magneto- 
electrical  apparatus  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  section  (of 
the  spinal  cord),  not  the  slightest  result  was  obtained.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  direct  application  to  the  musclesi  one  pole 
being  applied  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  other  to  any  part 
of  the  trunk  or  extremities,  strong  contractions  were  excited, 
even  to  raising  of  the  arms,  shortening  of  the  thorax,  &c. 

2,  Nerifes. — In  forty-five  minutes  after  deaUb,  no  effect  was 
perceived  on  irritating  the  roots  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves ; 
nor  any  convulsion  or  movement  of  the  man4u<eatory  mus- 
cles on  irritating  the  roots  of, the  trigemini. 

In  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  death,  the  trunk 
of  the  crural  oerve  could  not  be  excited ;  but  contractions 
of  the  sartorius  and  rectus  femoris  ooiald  Ji>e  produced  .by 
irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve  (insulated  on  slips  of 
glass)  distributed  to  these  mjuaeles ;  which  continued  to  act 
in  this  manner  for  ten  minutes  afterwards* 

3.  The  Muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  head,  exhibited  the  most  lively  contractions  when 
the  body  was  first  brought  in  for  observation* 

.  In  one  hour  and  five  minutes  after  death,  the  irrit>abiUty 
was  as  yet  very  considerable ;  in  half-an-hour  later  it  was 
already  less  ;  and  in  two  hours  and  five  minutes  after  deaths 
at  the  time  when  the  experiments  were  concluded^  it  was 
very  weak,  but  still  perceptible.  It  is  scarcely  neceBsary  to 
mention,  that  by  means  of  the  induction  apparatus,  contrac- 
tions were  produced  in  all  the  muscles,  which  ceased  imme- 
diately on  breaking  the  circle.  When,  the  irritability  began 
to  decline,  there  also  occurred  contractions  of  a  clonic  cha- 
racter, and  principally  in  the  cremaster»  in  which  they  were 
very  distinct,  and  several  thickened  contracted  parts  were 
perceived  on  this  muscle  even  after  the  poles  were  removed. 

.  4..  The  Heart  did  not  contract  when  we  opened  the  chest, 
ibrty-five  minutes  after  death ;  although  tlie  temperature 
vyritbin  the  pericardium  was,  as  has  been  already  siat^^  above 
30°ja, 

Th^  ppronary  .veii\s  oontaJmed  air.  When  we  galvanized 
the  apex  of  the  right  auricle,  it  contracted  very  slowly ;  and 

some  time  after,  the  whole  auricle  began  regularly  to  con- 
tract, which,  however,  ceased  en  the  circle  being- broken. 
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The  cdntraptions  of  the  auricle  having  been  onee  exeKed,  it 
was  only*  neoessary  after^mtrds  to  apply  the  pole  for  the 
sbortesi  time  id  its  tip,  to  prodnce  complete  contraction. 
Rhythmic  motions,  also,  similar  to  the  normal,  could  be  ob' 
tained  by  successive  applications,  and  removals  of  the  pole. 
Irritation  of  tbef  left  sariete  and  ventricle  gave  no  result ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  both  ventricles,  and  particu* 
larly  the  left,  were  found  in  a  very  contracted  condition. 

6.  %}leen. — ^We  directed  our  attention  particularly  to  the 
spleen  ;  having  been  induced  to  do  so,  more  especially  by  the 
recent  communications  of  Harless.^  It  was  the  first  organ 
we  laid  hold  of.  The  splenic  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  spleen 
having  been  cut  out  and  insulated,  it  was  irritated  by  one 
pok  of  the  apparatus,  armed  with  a  metallic  plate,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  being  laid  upon  it ;  while  a  needle  connected 
with  the  other,  was  inserted  not  far  from  the  plate  (a  method 
by  which  very  complete  contraction  in  the  spleen  of  the  dog 
may  be  produced)  ;  but  in  vain,  although  we  moistened  the 
spot  on  which  we  wished  to  produce  contractions.  We  were 
equally  unsuccessful  after  irritation  of  three  other  spots  oi; 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  organ.  These  results  coincided  with 
ray  most  recent  researches,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
human  spleen  does  not  possess  contractile  elements.^ 

The  human  ftpleen  has  hitherto  been  only  twice  galvanized, 
by  Harless,®^  and  by=  ourselves ;  but  iapparently  with  entirely 
different  results.  Harless  thought  he  perceived  contractions, 
while  we  could  see  none.  Some  of  our  negative  results  may 
perhaps  be  considered  of  no  great  importance  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Harless.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  body  on  which  we  experimented  was  under 
observation  twenty  minutes  sooner  than  the  one  on  which 
Harless  made  his'  researches ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
spleen  which  we  galvanized  was  by  no  means  contracted,  but 
was  rather  to  be  considered  large,  and  felt  soft,  althou^  its 
surface  presented  slight  inequalities ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
that  almost  all  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  still  reacted  in  a  very  lively  manner. 

It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  experiments  of  Harless 
afford  very  insrgffificant  results,  and  even  that  his  interpreta- 
tion of  these  may  be  questioned.  Thus  Harless  observed,  after 
inse^ing  two  needles,  half-an-inch  from  each  other,  near  the 
hilus  of  the  organ  **  the  substance  between  them  rise  in 
the  form  of  a  small  mound,  which  was  slowly  formed,  and,    • 

^  JenaiBche  Anoalen.    1650. 

•  Alt.  Sple«n,— Cydop.  of  Ahat*  asd  Phyi.  •  Lo^*  tiU 
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After  intel*raption  of  tbe  oifcle,  agftiti  slowly  didappe&red/' 
From  this  he  concludes  that  the  human  spleen  is  contractile  ; 
the  rather  as  the  mound  in  question  would  not  form  again, 
after  the  experiment  had  been  repeated  for  the  third  and 
fourth  time. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  condusion  appeat-s  to 
me  very  rash.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  likely,  that  a  contraction  of  the  spleen  Wotild 
produce  the  rising  of  a  mound-like  elevation  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  hold  it  to  be  very  improbable,  that  a  part  rendcfred 
prominent  by  contraction  under  galvanic  influence  would  sink 
into  a  state  of  relaxation  immediately  after  the  circle  is  in- 
terrupted. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
with  the  known  anatomical  conditions  of  the  spleen,  no 
conception  can  be  formed  of  a  rampart-like  elevation  pro- 
duced by  contraction  of  the  trabecular  texture,  or  of  the  cap- 
sule, in  which  alone  the  muscular  fibres  could  have  been  si- 
tuated. In  fact,  too,  neither  E.  Wagner^  nor  P  observed  any 
such  elevations  on  the  spleens  of  animals  (dogs)  in  our  suc- 
cessful experiments  ;  but  we  distinctly  observed  a  wrinkling 
and  hardening  of  the  surface,  and  the  formation  of  ribbon-like 
and  circular  firm  spots,  phenomena  easily  explained  by  con- 
traction of  the  trabeculae  attached  to  the  capsule,  or  of  the 
latter  itself. 

It  appears  to  me,  too,  that  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the 
rampart- like  elevation  which  Harless  saw,  is  opposed  to  its 
having  been  formed  by  the  contractions  of  organic  fibres ; 
because  it  is  almost  the  general  law  of  such  fibres  to  con- 
tinue for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  a  state  of  contrac- 
tion before  they  again  relax.  There  are  cei'taiiily  organic 
muscular  fibres  which  soon  pass  from  a  state  of  contraction 
to  that  of  relaxation,  after  interruption  of  the  galvanic  irrita- 
tion, as  in  the  iris  in  man,  and  some  of  Ihe  mammalia ;  but 
in  all  other  instances,  the  directly  opposite  result  takes  place. 
It  is  known  that  in  the  lower  animals,  very  prolonged  con- 
tractions of  the  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  bl(yodv6sseIs, 
and  ducts  of  the  glands  occur ;  and  in  regard  to  the  spleen 
in  particular,  R.  Wagner  and  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  firm  wrinkled  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  remained 
for  a  long  time  after  the  poles  of  the  battery  Were  l^moved. 
The  same  peculiarity  exists  in  rtian,  as  I  have  noticed  it  in  the 
bloodvessels  and  lymphatics ;  and  we  have  had  again  ii  the 

1  R.  Wagner.    Gotting.  Anzeig.  Nachtichten  von  der  Universt,,  &c.    An- 

zeig,  1849.     St.  92.  ^     «  ^^  ^oKl\ 

»  A.  KbUikep.    Mittheilung.  der  Zurich.  Kfttursforrf6h,  CkfitonBOMitt.  l»w. 

No.  41.     St.  49. 
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pnm&i  infltanoe  An  opportunity  of  obserring  it  in  tlie  bladder, 
rasa  deferentia,  uretersi  cesopbagus,  and  Borotnm. 

It  is  therefore  more  than  probable^  that  had  the  Harlessian 
eleyations  on  the  human  spleen  been  produced  by  organic  muB- 
cular  fibres  (of  the  vessels,  or  of  some  other  part),  uiey  would 
by  no  means  hare  disappeared  so  soon,  and  hence  I  ain  in- 
clined to  express  my  opinion,  that  they  must  be  accounted 
for  on  some  other  ground  ;  the  more  so  when  I  consider  that, 
according  to  my  investigations  at  least,  ^  the  human  spleen 
does  not  contain  organic  muscular  fibres. 

The  spleen  having  been  cut  through,  beautiful  Malpighian 
bodies  made  their  appearance  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
They  were  nearly  half  the  size  of  those  in  the  spleens  of  the 
ruminants,  arranged  very  close  together,  and  frequently  ga- 
thered into  croups.  They  exhibited  nothing  peculiar,  except 
that  their  cells  were  half  as  large  again  as  the  lymph  globules 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  The  light  red  pulp  and  the  splenic  ve- 
sicles shewed  no  trace  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

6.  The  Skin,  under  galvanism,  rewarded  us  with  very  excel- 
lent results.  Fifty-five  minutes  after  death,  one  pole  of  the 
apparatus  was  applied  to  the  mens  pubis  the  other  to  the  scro- 
tum. A  minute  afterwards,  the  latter,  which  had  previously 
been  quite  relaxed,  had  already  begun  to  wrinkle,  and  in  one 
minute  and  a  half  there  were  formed  strong  closely  arranged 
transverse  wrinkles,  with  weaker  perpendicular  folds,  which 
were  as  well  expressed  as  those  usually  formed  during  life, 
and  remained  also  for  a  long  time  after  the  removal  of  the 
poles. 

The  AreolcB  of  the  MamrruB  were  then  irritated,  both  of  them 
with  the  most  perfect  success.  A  cutis  anserina  had  begun 
to  form  in  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  on  the  margin  of  each 
areola  ^  and  the  latter  contracted,  with  apparent  elevation  of 
the  nipple,  as  vigorously  as  it  ever  does  during  life,  continuing 
contracted  for  five  minutes,  beyond  which  we  did  not  continue 
to  observe  them. 

The  Skin  of  the  Fore* Arm,  and  immediately  afterwards  of 
the  Thight  was  irritated  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes  after 
death.  On  both  a  completely  marked  but  quite  local  cutis 
anserina  arose,  on  a  circular  area  of  about  one  inch  diameter, 
and  there  followed  erection  of  the  hairs,  in  this  individual, 
pretty  well  developed.  A  cutis  anserina  also  arose  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin,  which  was  irritated,  after  having  been  cut 
off  from  the  thigh. 

^  Rmnk^t.    Att  Spl^fi.^Todd'd  Cyclop,  df  Afiai  tod  Phjrs. 
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7.  The  /H«.-^Vcry  remafkable  motions  of  the  iris  w^re  pro- 
duced by  the  galvanic  irritation.  When  one  pole  was  iLppUed 
forty  minutes  after  death  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  otlief'  to 
the  cornea,  the  pupil  contracted  simultaneously  with  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  uniformly  and  pretty  quickly,  and  quicklydi- 
lated  again  after  removal  of  the  poles.  These  results  were 
always  obtained  on  repeating  the  experiments  on  both  eyes. 

The  poles  (needles)  were  now  placed  on  the  margins  of  the 
cornea,  or  oii  the  surrounding  sclerotic.  The  contraction  did 
not  occur  ;  but  the  pupil  was  irregularly  dilated. 

Several  additional  experiments  shewed,  that  when  the  poles 
were  applied  to  the  upper  and  under  margins  of  the  cornea, 
the  pupil  became  longitudinally  oval ;  on  applying  them  to 
the  right  and  left  margins,  it  becaisie  transversely  oval^  and 
consequently  that  a  partial  contraction  of  the  radiating  con- 
tractile structures  took  place.  These  latter  motions  also  be- 
gan pretty  quickly,  and  ceased  again  as  quickly. 

8.  The  Bloodvessels. — Several  experiments  with  galvanic  ir- 
ritation were  instituted  on  the  bloodvessels.  At  fifty  minutes 
after  death  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  con- 
tracted, but  not  so  much  as  to  obliterate  ii&  cavity.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  same  effect  was  produced  on  a  beautifully 
injected  lymphatic  vessel  of  the  aortic  plexus,  but  to  a  greater 
extent.  One  hour  after  death,  the  thoracic  duct  was  galvan- 
ized immediately  above  the  diaphragm.  It  appeared  to  con- 
tract a  little,  but  on  ak;count  of  its  deep  situation,  the  effect 
could  not  be  decidedly  observed.  We  saw,  however,  very  de- 
cided contractions  in  a  lymphatic  vessel  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 
One  hour  and  five  minutes  after  death,  the  abdominal  aorta 
and  vena  cava,  the  latter  much  distended  with  air,  and  the 
common  iliac  artery,  were  irritated  without  any  effect;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  great  saphena  vein,  and  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  groin,  exhibited  most  beautiful  contrac- 
tions, with  obliteration  of  their  cavities,  and  continuing  long 
after  the  irritation  had  been  removed.  After  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  the  saphetia  continued  as  irritable  as  before  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  crural  vein  contracted  feebly,  and  the  fe- 
moral artery  also  in  a  minor  degree,  although  still  distinctly. 
The  trunk  of  the  vena  portae,  irritated  one  hour  and  fifty-two 
minutes  after  death,  afforded  no  result. 

9.  Excretory  Ducts  of  Glands. — Several  of  these  were  irri- 
tated. Irritation  of  the  gall-bladder  fifty  minutes  after  death 
yielded  nothing  which  could  be  safely  relied  upon.  On  the 
other  hand,  immediately  afterwards,  the  left  ureter,  having 
been  only  touched,  contracted  with  great  energy,  so  that  a 
wave  appeared  to  run  down  the  tube,  which  became  shorter 
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iu»d  n;s^^jg[ff^,}  ia  whicli  condition  it  afterwards  r^maioedfor 
a  lon^'time.  The  liveliness  of  the  movement  made  upon  uci 
*Buch:  an  impression,  that  although  we  had  severaT  other  ob- 
servationa  yet  to  make,  we  immediately  seized  upon  the  right 
ureter,  and  with  it  we  obtained  the  same  distinct  results. 

Thirty-five  minutes  after  death  the  bladder  contracted  very 
considerably,  but  slowly,  and  remained  so.  One  Tiour  and 
thirty  minutes  after  death,  the  right  vas  deferens  was  exposed 
in  the  pelvis  up  to  the  inguinal  canal,  and  irritated.  It  con- 
tracted and  shortened  itself  slowly,  but  very  considerably,  so 
as  to  become  quite  straight,  although  previously  it  had  been 
very  much  curved  in  its  course.  It  even  raised  itself  up,  and 
1>ecamfii  stretched  (prall)  and  tense.  On  seeing  this,  we  were 
involuntarily  reminded  of  the  cpnceptions  which  Physiology 
forms  to  herself  of  the  mode  in  which  theFallopian  tubes  apply 
themselves  to  the  ovaries ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  admit,  that 
if  they  can  act  with  as  much  energy  as  the  vasa  deferentia, 
the  process  was  quite  intelligible.  The  other  vas  deferens 
contracted  also  principally  in  its  length,  but  not  so  energeti- 
cally, and  continued  like  the  left,  shortened  and  narrowed  for 
a  long  time  afterwards. 

10.  Immediately  afterwards,  as  an  experiment,  we  inserted 
a  needle  into  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the  penis ;  but  even 
after  galvanising  for  two  minutes,  we  could  not  perceive  any 
shortening  of  the  organ.  About  ten  minutes  afterwards.,  how- 
ever, on  having  our  attention  again  directed  to  this  region, 
the  penis  appeared  to  be  really  smaller,  and  its  skin  wrinkled, 
although  we  could  not  satisfy  piirselves  decidedly  regarding 
it.  One  hour  and  fifty  .minutes  after  death,  we  still  perceived 
contractions  in  the  epididymis,  and  also  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  at  the  part  of  its  external  sur- 
face on  which  I  have  described  a  layer  of  organic  muscular 
fibres.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  forgot  the,  prostate  and 
vesicular  seminales,  inrhich  certainly  would  have  presented 
phenomena  of  contraction.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
we  irritated  fifty-eight  minutes  after  death,  did  not  contract ; 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  contracted  slowly,  and 
continued  so  for  a  long  time. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments,  the  anatomical  and  mi* ' 
croscopical  constitution  or  some  of  the  organs  was  studied. 
The  following  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  results. 

11.  Retina, — Immediately  after  receiving  the  body,  we  ex- 
amined on  the  retina  of  the  left  eye  the  macula  lutea  and  the 
plica  centralis.  The  eye  had  been  cut  through  transversely 
immediately  behind  the  lens,  and  the  part  of  the  retina  re- 
nudning,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  organ  submitted  to  ex- 
amination.   The  plica  centralis  was  missed  ;  but  the  macula 
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lutea  was  present,  and  within  it  was  a  darker  point,  like  a 
small  roundish  pit,  the  so-called  foramen  centrale.  The  re- 
tina itself  had  a  transparent  greyish  aspect.  The  pigment  of 
the  choroid  shining  through,  and  the  yellow  spot  had  still  more 
of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  with  a  light  yellow  border,  and 
without  any  sharp  definition  from  tiie  surrounding  retina.  A 
piece  of  the  retina,  taken  from  the  situation  of  the  macula 
lutea,  and  laid  on  a  plate  of  glass,  appeared  of  an  intense 
citron  tint  This  tint,  under  the  microscope,  was  seen  to 
arise  from  a  homogeneous  light  yellow  infiltration  of  the  parts ; 
so  that  all  the  elements  of  the  retina, — cells,  granules  (Korn- 
chen,)  and  bacilli,  appeared  to  be  well  preserved.  The  retina 
of  the  right  eye,  which  was  examined  one  hour  and  five  mi- 
nutes after  death,  also  wanted  the  central  fold,  but  presented 
a  perfectly  distinct  yellow  spot  and  central  foramen.  A  fur- 
ther examination  was  deemed  unnecessary,  the  more  so  as 
the  eye  was  to  be  preserved  in  chromic  acid  for  subsequent 
researches  on  the  elements  of  the  retina. 

12.  Ventricles  of  the  Brain. — Lastly,  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  were  examined  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  ciliary  move- 
ments, but  in  vain.  The  cells  of  the  ventricular  epithelium 
were  most  distinctly  seen,  but  no  trace  of  cilia  could  be  de- 
tected. 


Art.  XI. — Observations  on  the  Meteorology  of  Canada.  By 
William  Winder,  M.D.,  Librarian  to  the  Honourable 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April 
1853,  in  my  paper  on  the  above  subject,  the  tables  referred 
to  were  accidentally  omitted,  I  now  beg  to  subjoin  them. 

Medium  Temperature  of  the  Air  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada, 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

Mean  of  the  Month.  Mean  of  the  Month.  Mean  of  the  Month. 


MoDtreal. 

Toronto. 

Montreal. 

Toronto. 

Montreal. 

Toronto. 

January, 

Unknown 

Unknown 

18-90 

27-41 

11-70 

18-49 

February, 

13-26 

22-48 

1900 

26-28 

Unknown 

Unknown 

March, 

23-55 

26-25 

27-60 

27-40 

31-66 

33-24 

April, 

39-36 

39-00 

42-80 

40-67 

39-60 

38-74 

May, 

61-46 

53-49 

61-00 

63-74 

64-20 

48*30 

June, 

70-00 

58-14 

70-00 

62-54 

71-50 

63-00 

July, 

77-76 

67-62 

73-50 

65-37 

•     75-70 

67-82 

August, 

72-00 

63-93 

72-80 

68-34 

74-00 

66*00 

September, 

69-50 

54-91 

67-40 

53-39 

69-10 

67*00 

October, 

45-00 

43-71 

45-00 

46*38 

46-30 

44-94 

November, 

35-60 

38-00 

31-40 

33-61 

41-00 

41-87 

December, 

29-90 

30-00 

23-45 

29-12 

17-90 

26-56 

Total  Means, 

527-37 

497-33 

64305 

534-26 

622-66 

504-90 
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Mean  of  the  year. 

Montreal  1847,  47*94 

„       1848,        .  45-25 

„       1849,        .  47-51 

Total,  140-70 


Mean  of  three  years,  46*90 

Mean  of  Montreal,  46'90 

Mean  of  Toronto,  45*21 

Total,  92-11 


Mean  of  the  year. 

Toronto  1847,            .  45-21 

„     1848,            .  44-52 

„    1849,'           .  45-90 

Total,  135-63 


Mean  of  three  years, 


45-21 


Mean  average  tem-^ 
peratare  of  Lower  >  46*05°  F. 
and  Upper  Canada,  j 


Mean  of  Montreal,  46*90 
Mean  of  Toronto,  45-21 

Difference  of  tempera-l 

ture  between  Lower  I  1./5Q0  p 

and  Upper  Canada  ( 

for  three  years,       J 


The  observations  at  Montreal  are  from  those  published  in 
Dr  Hairs  Montreal  Medical  Journal  (the  Brit  American 
Joum.  of  Med.  and  Physical  Science)^  and  the  observations 
at  Toronto  are  from  those  made  at  H.  M.  Magnetical  Obser- 
vatory, under  the  superintendeiiiee  of  Capt.  L^&oy,  R.A. 

From  Dr  Stratton's  paper  on  the  Meteorology  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  April  1853), 
it  appears  that  the  thermometric  mean  at  Charlottetown  for 
the  year  1861  was  41-7,  being  6-20  lower  than  Montrieal,  and 
3'51  lower  than  Toronto. 
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PART  II. 


CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Art.  I. — A  PraclAcal  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Ute- 
ru8^  its  Cervix  and  Appendages,  and  on  its  Connexion 
with  Uterine  Disease.  By  Jambs  Henry  Bennbt,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  late  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary  ;  formerly 
House  Physician  hy  concours  to  the  Hospitals  St  Louis, 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie,  and  La  Salpetriere,  Paris,  &c. 
Third  Edition.    London,  1863.     8vo,  pp.  532. 

2.  On  Diseases  of  Women  and  Ovarian  Inflammation^  in  Re- 
lation to  Morbid  Menstruation^  Sterility^  Pelvic  Tumours, 
and  Affections  of  the  Womb.  By  Edward  John  Tilt,  M.D., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Farringdon  General  Dispensary, 
and  to  the  Paddington  Free  Dispensary  for  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
'Chirurgical  Society,  &c.  Second  Edition.  London,  1853. 
8vo,  pp.  276. 

Of  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  which  appeared  in 
June  1845,  an  account  in  some  detail  was  given  in  July  1846 
in  the  sixty-sixth  volume  of  this  Journal.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  that  notice  was  to  make  known  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  author  regarding  the  pathological  causes  of  Leucor- 
rhoea  and  other  Uterine  and  Vaginal  Diseases  attended  by 
puriform,  purulent,  or  muco-purulent  discharges.  As  the  doc- 
trines of  Dr  Rennet  were  in  some  respects  new,  and  different 
f5rom  those  to  which  professional  persons  had  been  previously 
accustomed,  we  rather  avoided  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  correct  or  otherwise.  Rut  as  Dr 
Rennet  had  formed  his  opinions  and  deduced  his  inferences 
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'  from  a  very  extensive  field  of  observation,  and  one  in  which 
the  cases  were  both  more  numerous  and  of  a  different,  and 
more  varied,  if  not  of  a  severer  character,  than  those  usually 
witnessed  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain,  it  seemed 
right  to  plax^e  these  doctrines  as  distinctly  and  faithfully  be- 
fore the  profession  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
subjected  to  that  degree  and  form  of  examination,  which 
might  shew  them  to  be  founded  on  a  small  or  a  large  collec- 
tion of  facts,  and  to  represent  the  regular  and  standard,  or 
only  the  exceptional  instances  of  utero-vaginal  disease. 

The  Treatise  in  its  first  form  unquestionably  awakened  in- 
terest and  attracted  attention  ;  for  in  no  long  time  the  author 
found  it  requisite  to  publish  in  1849^  a  second  edition.  This 
he  informed  his  readers  was  in  many  respects  a  new  work. 
It  contained  much  more  detailed  information  on  the  nature 
^and  causes  of  the  diseases  brought  under  notice  ;  it  presented 
also  more  ample  and  if  possible  more  forcible  and  conclusive 
evidence,  that  his  doctrines  were  in  general  well-founded,  and 
that  his  representations  as  to  the  prevalence  of  inflammatory 
disorders  of  the  utero-vaginal  textures  were  not  over-strain- 
ed ;  and  it  enforced  still  more  decidedly  than  in  the  first  edi- 
tion the  indispensable  necessity  in  all  cases  of  uterine  and 
utero-vaginal  discharge,  of  sterility,  of  abortion,  of  amenor- 
Pbcea  and  dysmenorrhcea,— of  ascertaining  by  physical  ex- 
amination the  exact  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  the  cervix,  the 
vagina,  and  other  parts,  which  might  be  the  seat  of  morbid 
action. 

Meanwhile  an  auxiliary  to  the  aid  and  support  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Dr  Bennet  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr  Whitehead 
of  Manchester,  whose  work  was  published  in  1847,  and  was 
very  fully  examined  in  the  sixty-ninth  volume  of  this  Journal 
in  January  1848.  We  then  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
important  confirmation  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Dr  Bennet*  which  was  afibrded  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr  Whitehead.  It  is  a  leading  feature  of  the 
work  of  Mr  Whitehead  that  it  contains,  though  collected 
from  different  sources  and  in  an  independent  manner,  very 
full  and  strong  evidence  of  the  justness  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  Dr  Bennet. 

Various  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent  us  from  giving 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  work  of  Dr  Bennet  such  an  ac- 
count as  it  seemed  to  deserve.  As,  however,  the  third  edition 
is  now  placed  before  the  profession,  it  becomes  requisite  to 
direct  the  attention  of  practitioners,  both  medical  and  sur- 

^  In  the  present  Edition,  the  date  of  the  Second  Edition  is  given  26th  March 
1845.    But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  1849. 
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gicaly  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  of 
ihe  utmost  importance  that  they  should  entertain  correct 
ideas,  both  pathological  and  therapeutic. 

The  condition  called  inflammation,  especially  chronic,  is 
an  important  element  in  many  diseases,  either  as  an  adjunct, 
an  antecedent,  or  a  consequent ;  and  in  the  morbid  states  of 
the  womb  and  its  appendages,  the  part  which  it  performs,  Dr 
Bennet  undertakes  to  shew,  is  one  of  sreat  moment,  whether 
we  lode  to  the  uniformity  with  which  it  is  present,  to  the  ef- 
fects which  it  produces  upon  the  uterus  and  its  functions,  or 
to  the  means  by  which  the  physician  may  expect  to  restore 
the  organ  to  its  healthy  state,  and  re-establish  the  health 
of  the  patient.     Inflammation,  or  a  state  analogous  to  it, 
and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  and  occasionally  its  na- 
tural effects,   are,  according  to  Dr  Bennet,  the  cause  not 
only  of  Amskorbhcba,  Dtsmenorrh(ea,  Lbucobbhcba,  and 
various  forms  of  utero-vaginal  discharge,  but  of  Sterility, 
Abortion,  and  all  those  conditions  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries 
which  render  the  former  organ  incapable  of  its  function  of 
sustaining  a  living  foetus  during  the  usual  period  of  preg- 
nancy.    Inflammation  also,  generally  chronic,  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  all  those  forms  of  alteration  in  position 
which  the  uterus  is  liable  to  undergo ;  and  it  is  an  effect  or 
adjunct  not  uncommon  of  many  of  the  new  growths  to  vrhich 
the  organ  is  liable. 

The  inflammatory  state,  however,  which  gives  rise  to  all 
these  evils  is  not  ordinary  inflammation  affecting  the  entire 
organ.  Though  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  however  greatly 
more  common  for  this  morbid  action  to  affect  the  Cervia^  or 
Neck  and  Orifice  of  the  Uterus,  and  especially  the  Mucous 
Membrane  by  which  tliis  part  is  Uned,  and  the  Muciparous 
Follicles  with  which  this  membrane  is  provided.  In  other 
circumstances  it  affeots  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus. 

Dr  Bennet  begins  the  discussion  on  Inflammation  of  the 
Uterus  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  first  undertakes  to  explain 
the  circumstances  which  render  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
cervix^  a  frequent  instead  of  a  rare  disease.  That  is,  he 
presumes  first  that  it  is  a  frequently  prevalent  affection ;  and 
then  be  assigns  reasons  why  it  should  be  so.  These  circum- 
stances are  the  following. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  body  of  the  uterus  presents  a 
very  dense  and  non-vascular  structure  in  the  unimpregnated 
state,  and  contains  cellular  tissue  in  an  elementary  form 
only ;  the  uterine  cervix  is  of  a  less  dense  structure,  is  more 
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vascular,  indeed  all  but  erectile,  round  the  oSy  and  has,  distinct 
inm.  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  a  cavity,  the  mu- 
couB  membrane  of  which  is  occupied  by  numerous  mucous 
follicles. 

In  the  second  place,  the  uterus,  when  not  impregnated,  is 
the  seat  of  a  periodical  secretion  and  excretion  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  from  its  interior,  this  excretion  commen- 
cing with  a  peculiar  action  in  the  ovary,  terminating  in  the 
exclusion  of  a  mature  ovum.  The  interpretation  of  this  ac- 
tion»  and  its  attendant  phenomena,  according  to  Dr  Bennet, 
is  that  during  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  each  month,  the 
uterus  of  a  menstruating  female,  and  especially  the  eervia, 
the  most  vital  region,  are  physiologically  in  that  condition, 
which,  throughout  the  economy,  is  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  inflammation,  namely,  a  state  of  congestion.  When  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  considered,  argues  Dr  Bennet,  that  the 
arrest  or  suspension  of  a  secretion  from  a  congested  organ, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  inflammation,  and  by 
how  many  causes  the  menstrual  flux  is  liable  to  be  arrested 
or  modified,  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  inflamma- 
tion should  occur  in  the  Uterus  and  its  Neck,  apart  from 
physical  lesions,  but  rather  a  source  of  astcmishment,  that  it 
should  not  occur  more  frequently  than  it  actually  does. 

This  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  we  consider 
the  structure,  the  delicate  organization  of  many  organs,  and 
the  rough  usage  to  which  they  are  occasionally,  nay  often, 
subjected,  it  ought  to  be  astonishing  that  inflammation  does 
not  more  frequently  attack  every  one  of  them ;  the  Brain, 
the  Lungs,  above  all,  the  Stomach,  the  Liver,  the  Spleen,  the 
Pancreas,  the  Kidneys,  the  Heart.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  congestion  or  inflammation,  especially  chronic,  takes 
place  in  the  textures  composing  the  Uterus  ;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said  to  be  known  about  it.  The  fact  is  certain  ; 
but  as  to  its  causes,  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  any- 
thing is  accurately  known. 

If  the  mere  organization  of  the  Uterus,  and  the  organism 
taking  place  in  its  vascular  system  every  three  weeks,  were 
really  the  causes  of  inflammation  attacking  the  organ,  the 
prevalence  of  morbid  states  of  the  Uterus  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  is  ;  and  scarcely  one  female  could  be  expected 
to  be  free  from  some  of  the  forma  and  degrees  of  these  in- 
flammatory uterine  conditions.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  author  was  aware  of  the  weakness  of  these  arguments  ; 
for.  he  is  obliged  immediately  afterwards  to  admit  that  "  with 
some  females  the  uterus  is  naturally  a  weak  organ,''  (p.  34). 
This  admission,  indeed,  is  anotlier  mode  of  expressing  the 
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facts  already  stated ;  for  the  admission  of  natural  weakness 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  either  the  sex,  does  away  entirely 
with  the  force  of  the  argument  deduced  from  anatomical 
structure  and  functional  processes,  or  it  is  a  different  mode 
of  saying  that  the  structure  is  feeble,  imperfect,  and  unfit 
for  the  actions,  and  that  the  actions  instead  of  taking  place 
in  a  normal,  easy,  and  natural  way,  are  irregular,  performed 
with  difficulty,  and  attended  with  imperfect  results.  This  state 
of  natural  weakness,  again,  in  the  organ,  Dr  Bennet  allows, 
is  indicated  by  all  the  usual  symptoms  which  have  been  re- 
marked as  taking  place  in  females  in  whom  the  menstrual 
function  is  disordered  and  suppressed  or  perverted.  In  other 
words,  the  author  finds  it  requisite  to  admit  the  evidence  of 
this  natural  Weakness,  in  order  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  all  the  disorders  incident  in  a  certain  proportion  of  females 
to  the  Uterus  and  its  appendages. 

Inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  Uterus,  Dr  Bennet  allows 
to  be  a  rare  disease.  Not  so  inflammation  of  the  Cervix 
Utero,  which  he  represents  to  be  an  exceedingly  common  dis- 
order (p.  34) ;  so  common  indeed,  he  adds,  that  the  great 
majority  of  females  who  apply  at  public  institutions  for  re- 
lief, while  labouring  under  uterine  symptoms,  physical  or 
functional,  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  to  be  sufi^er- 
ing  from  its  operation.  Leucorrhgbsa,  Dtsmbnorrhcea, 
Menorrhagia,  Irritable  Uterus,  Prolapsus  Uteri,  and 
similar  affections,  which  are  supposed  to  be  independent  of 
inflammation,  are  in  reality  in  nineteen  among  twenty  cases, 
where  confirmed,  the  immediate  result  of  inflammatory  action 
in  the  Cervix,  and  consequently  can  in  no  other  mode  be 
efficiently  treated,  except  by  removing  the  primary  disease 
on  which  they  depend.  Leucorrhoea,  especially  when  chronic, 
and  persisting  during  the  entire  interval  of  menstruation,  is 
in  almost  all  instances  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  Uterine  Cervix.  Most  of  the  intract- 
able cases  of  Dysmenorrhoea,  Amenorrhoea,  and  Menorrhagia, 
are  the  result  of  local  inflammation.  Irritable  Uterus  is,  mis 
Dr  Bennet,  only  another  name  in  most  instances  for  Uterine 
Inflammation. 

These  doctrines  have  been  becoming  for  at  least  eight 
or  nine  years  familiar  to  most  practitioners,  who  have  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  disorders  of  females.  They  eon- 
tain  a  certain  proportion  of  truth ;  but  there  are  points  in 
which  tiiey  require  limitation.  Of  these  limiting  points  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  formerly,  both  in  noticing  the 
Treatise  of  Dr  Tilt,  and  that  of  Dr  Ash  well.  Irritable  Uterus 
is,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  if  not  always  an  inflam- 
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nmtoiy  disorder,  certainly  to  be  treated  much  more  effectually 
and  easily  by  antiphlogistio  meaBores  than  by  others.  Dya- 
menorrhoea  and  .^nenorrhoea  are  probably  in  many  circum- 
stances attended  by  inflammation  and  congestion ;  but  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  inflammation  properly  so  called, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  a  part  of  the  disorder.  It 
is  in  liiese  circamstances  that  the  skill  of  the  experienced 
physician  becomes  apparent.  To  treat  all  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, and  according  to  general  rides  as  if  all  were  inflamma- 
toiy,  is  certainly  neither  rational  nor  safe.  But  to  accommo- 
date the  treatment  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  is  a 
method  much  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  successful 
results.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  skilful  and  judicious  physician. 

Hysteria  and  Chlorosis,  the  author  properly  exempts  from 
the  list  of  diseases  now  specified.  The  former  has  been  l<mg 
allowed  to  be  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  Dr  Bennet 
does  not  propose  to  remove  it  from  this  position.  Chl(M*osis, 
&s  a  disease  of  the  blood  and  sanguiferous  system  at  large, 
is  best  treated  by  means  of  agents  which  tend  to  amend  and 
improve  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  functions  of  the  circu- 
lating agents. 

After  these  preliminary  explanations,  Dr  Bennet  proceeds 
to  treat  of  inflammation  as  it  afiects  the  Uteiiis  in  whole  or 
m  part,  and  its  appendages. 

Metritis,  that  is,  inflammation  of  the  uterus  (Metra),  is 
acute  or  chronic,  and  may  afiect  the  uterus  either  in  the  un- 
impregnated  or  in  the  impregnated  state.  Acute  Metritis  of 
the  unimpregnated  undeveloped  uterus  is  allowed  to  be  a  rare 
disease.  This  the  author  thinks  is  the  natural  result  of  the^ 
peculiar  dense,  fibro-muscular,  non-cellular  structure  of  the 
i>ody  of  the  Uterus.  As  tissues  of  this  kind  are  but  slightly 
susceptible  of  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  their  sknicture, 
if  the  uterus  be  exposed  to  the  causes  of  inflammation,  this 
action  falls  generally  and  principally  upon  the  periphery  of 
the  organ,  the  cervix,  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  the  lateral  li- 
S^ments,  all  of  which  possess  much  higher  vital  properties 
than  the  body  of  the  organ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  state  of  the  uterus  is  modified 
V  t^he  extraordinary  development  in  organization  and  vital 
properties  which  take  place  during  pregnancy,  and  during  the 
enlargement  of  a  fibrous  tumour,  a  difierent  state  of  matters 
^  recognized.  If  the  uterine  tissues  are  then  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  causes  of  inflammation,  that  action  is  ready  to 
attack  the  body  of  the  organ,  and  Metritis  is  then  observed  to 
take  place  with  great  intensity  and  virulence.  These  differ- 
ences depend  upon  the  great  differences  which  exist  between 
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the  uterus  in  its  uuimpregnated  and  its  impregnated  condi- 
tion, when  its  organization  is  as  it  were  increased,  %nd  its  vi- 
tality exalted. 

Acute  Metritis  may  affect  either  the  whole  of  the  uterus, 
or  part  only.  When  it  affects  the  uuimpregnated  uterus,  it 
rarely  extends  to  the  peritoneal  tissue.  According  to  the  au* 
thor,  it  affects,  with  this  exception,  the  entire  organ,  including 
the  cervix.  It  is,  however,  an  affection  so  rare,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  it.  The  author  allows  that  he  bas 
not  seen  the  Uterus  of  a  female  who  had  died  of  this  disease 
in  the  non-puerperal  state. 

Chronic  Mbtbitis  is  a  much  more  common  disorder.  It 
differs  from  the  acute  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quently partial  than  general,  and  usually  occupies  a  limited 
extent  only  of  the  uterine  substance.  In  this  its  partial 
form,  it  affects,  in  nine  instances  among  ten,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus  in  its  inferior  region,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the^  base  of  the  cervioc.  The  preference  which  Chronic 
Metritis  thus  evinces  for  this  particular  region  is,  the  author 
suggests,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  band  of  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  which  pass  into  the  posterior  region 
of  the  cervix  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  body  of  the  womb ; 
chronic  metritis  being  generally  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervix,  extending  to  the  uterus.  The  author 
allows,  nevertheless,  that  the  disease  may  exist  in  the  ante- 
rior wall  or  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  uterus. 

The  most  important  symptoms  are  those  ascertained  to  be 
present  by  physical  examination. 

''  On  examining  the  womb  digitally,  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  coexisting  disease  of  the  cervix  which  is  usually  detected,  if  the 
inflammation  is  general,  the  entire  uterus  is  found  enlarged,  and 
sensitive  on  pressure.  When  it  is  partial  only,  the  finger  passed 
carefully  behind,  before,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  carrying  the 
cul  de  sac  of  the  vagina  before  it,  so  as  to  explore  its  walls,  readily 
discovers  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Instead  of  the  finger  passing  from 
the  base  of  the  uterine  neck  on  to  a  smooth,  insensible  surface,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plane  formed  by  the  cervix,  it  meets  with  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  elevation  or  protuberance,  sometimes  quite  regular, 
sometimes  irregular  and  knotty.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
nodosities  that  diversify  the  tumefied  surface  are  all  perfectly  spherical; 
there  are  no  knife-back  ridges  or  sharp  irregularities.  Pressure  on 
these  tumefied  surfaces  is  exceedingly  painful.  Occasionally  there 
is  no  perceptible  tumefaction,  but  merely  an  exquisite  sensitiveness 
in  a  limited  region  of  the  uterus  ;  pressure  giving  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  sickness.  The  womb  is,  in  most  instances,  quite  moveable, 
but  the  attempt  to  move  it  is  attended  with  great  pain. 
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"  The  uterus  is  not  bound  down  and  fixed  in  a  certain  position, 
hke  &e  liyer  or  the  kidneys.  In  order,  no  doubt,  that  it  may  be 
able  to  enlarge  during  pregnancy,  it  is  loosely  suspended  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and  kept  in  its  normal  position  as  much  by  the  con- 
tractility of  the  vagina  and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs, 
as  by  its  ligamejits.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  partial  tume- 
faction of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  that  follows  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  invariably  attended  with  greater  or  less  displacement  of 
the  body  of  the  organ,  the  nature  of  the  displacement  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  seat  of  the  tumefaction.  If  the  posterior  wall  is  the 
seat  of  inflammation  and  enlargement,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
additional  weight  in  this  region  causes  the  body  of  the  uterus  to  fall 
backwards,  towards  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum.  The  uterus,  in  a 
word,  is  retroYerted,  and  the  cervix  is  generally  anteverted,  that  is, 
directed  upwards,  towards  the  pubis ;  the  finger  having  to  be  passed 
deeply  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  towards  the  sacrum,  to  find  the  root  of 
the  cervix  and  the  tumefied  posterior  uterine  wall,  which  is  lying  on 
the  rectum. 

^  In  the  form  of  uterine  retroversion  that  occurs  during  pregnancy, 
the  anteverted  cervix  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  pubis  as 
pregnancy  adrances,  until  it  presses  on  the  urethra,  and  impedes 
the  flow  of  urine.  This  is  not  observed  in  retroversion  from  inflam- 
mation, the  increase  in  volume  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  being  com- 
paratively slight.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  form  of  retroversion,  the 
cervix  often  remains  in  its  usual  position,  and  is  not  anteverted,  not- 
withstanding the  displacement  of  the  uterus.  In  that  case,  it  forms 
an  angle  with  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which  is  said  to  be  retroflexed. 

''  When  it  is  the  anterior  uterine  wall  that  is  inflamed  and  tume- 
fied, the  uterus  may  fall  forwards,  especially  in  married,  females, 
and  there  is  anteversion  of  the  body  of  the  organ,  which,  instead  of 
gravitating  backwards  into  the  sacral  cavity,  falls  forwards  towards 
the  pubis,  the  cervix  being  retroverted.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  an- 
terior vaginal  parietes  are  often  so  stretched  by  the  extreme  retro- 
version of  the  cervix,  that  it  is  difficult  to  examine  digitally  through 
^  the  anteverted  uterus,  so  as  to  ascertain  -satisfactorily  the  presence 
of  tumefaction  and  enlargement.  This,  however,  may  be  accom- 
plished with  care  and  attention,  the  bladder  being  previously  emptied, 
^^  at  least  the  existence  of  a  limited  painful  region  may  be  ascer- 
tained, which,  coupled  with  the  displacement  and  the  other  symp- 
toms, is  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  and 
enlargement." — (Pp.  47-49.) 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  physical  symptoms,  or  the  state  of 
the  organ  itself. 

There  is,  besides,  a  train  or  assemblage  of  general  symp- 
toms which  must  not  be  neglected,  and  can  seldom  be  over- 
looked.  These  are  found  in  the  aspect,  countenance,  and  phy- 
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siognomy  of  the  patient,  in  the  pain  which  she  suffers  both  in 
the  pelvic  and  uterine  regions,  and  in  the  back,  in  th^  wasting 
of  person  and  loss  of  strength,  in  the  feeling  of  squeamish- 
ness,  and  other  gastric  symptoms,  and  not  unusually  in  the 
presence  of  headache  more  or  less  severe,  disordered  vision  and 
bearing,  want  of  sleep,  and  visitations  of  disagreeable  dreams. 

The  disease  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  Uterine  Irrita- 
tion, from  Displacement  of  the  Uterus,  Retroversion  or  Ee- 
troflexion  of  the  Uterus,  and  from  Functional  Dysmenorrhoea, 
and,  above  all,  from  Cancer  affecting  the  Uterus. 

When  the  uterus  of  a  female  who  labours  under  chronic 
Metritis  is  examined  after  death,  the  inflamed  region  of  the 
uterus  is  found  enlarged,  thickened,  and  more  loaded  with 
blood  than  in  the  healthy  condition.  If  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  terminated  by  Induration,  the  texture  of  the  dis- 
eased part  is  more  than  usually  dense,  and  of  a  grayish  or 
grayish-red  colour. 

Another  form  of  uterine  inflammation  is  Internal  Metritis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  uterine  inner  or  mucous  membrane. 
This  the  author  describes  in  the  following  manner. 

"  Seat. — By  internal  metritis,  or  uterine  catarrh,  is  meant  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The 
very  existence  of  this  mucous  membrane  was  formerly  called  into 
question,  but  it  is  now  universally  admitted  and  described  by  anato- 
mists, although  its  peculiar  organization,  as  we  have  seen,  renders  its 
anatomical  demonstration  diflicult. 

'^  Much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  years  on  uterine  catarrh  by 
continental  writers,  and  it  has  been  described  by  some,  not  only  as  a 
very  common  disease,  but  also  as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  inflamma- 
tory and  ulcerative  affections  of  the  cervix  met  with  in  practice.  In 
reality,  however,  such  is  not  the  case.  Internal  metritis  is  a  rare 
form  of  uterine  inflammation,  and  has  only  been  considered  common 
because  it  has  been  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of 
the  eerrnx,  a  disease,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  often  met  with. 

*'  The  frequency  of  inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  arid 
its  general  limitation  to  that  cavity,  are  dependent,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  anatomical  conditions,  which  we  will  l^iefly  recal.  The  mucous 
membrane  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  is  more  vascular  than 
that  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  presents  a  greater  number  of  mucous 
follicles  ;  many  of  which  are  concealed  between  the  rugss  of  the 
arbor  vitce,  the  mucous  membrane  accurately  following  the  depres- 
sions and  commissures  of  the  latter.  The  cavity  of  the  healthy  cer- 
vix is  also  distinctly  separated  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
by  a  constriction  or  natural  sphincter,  which  has  not  been  described 
by  anatomists,  but  which  is,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  powerful 
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(o  offer  a  decided  obstacle  to  the  introdoction  of  the  uterine  sound 
into  the  cavitj  of  the  uterus,  in  the  healthy  state.  The  oaTitj  of  the 
eenrix  is  (^ten  deeper  by  half  an  inch,  than  that  of  the  uterus  itself. 
The  uterine  sound,  when  passed  into  the  uterus,  is  concealed  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  and  a  half ;  of  which  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  or 
one  inch  and  a  half,  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  In  the  latter 
case  one  inch  only  is  in  the  uterus. 

"  The  latest  continental  writers  on  uterine  catarrh  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  describing  inflammation  of  the  cervical  canal  as  uterine 
catarrh.  Whenever,  on  examining  the  cervix  with  the  speculum, 
muco-pns  is  observed  issuing  from  the  os  uteri,  they  conclude,  with- 
out further  examination,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  cavity  of  the 
Qterus,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  inflammation.  They  do  not 
reflect  that  the  muco-pus  may  proceed,  as  it  really  does  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  from  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  The  result  of  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  cases  of  inflammation  9f  the  cervix  uteri 
that  I  have  seen  for  many  years,  with  reference  to  this  point,  has 
shewn  me  that  in  the  immense  majority  the  in^ammation  does  not 
extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  I  have  been  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion by  the  observation  of  the  following  facts  : — ^Firstly,  The  dilata- 
tion which  invariably  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cerrix  does  not,  generaUy  speaking,  extend  beyond  the  internal  con- 
.Btricted  point,  or  *  os  internum,*  the  latter  remaining  contracted,  so 
as  not.  to  allow  the  free  admission  of  the  sound  into  the  uterine  cavity. 
Secondly,  Therapeutical  means  carried  so  far  only  as  the  morbid  dila- 
^tion  exists,  or  to  the  os  internum,  effectually  cure  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  put  a  stop  to  the  discharge. 

**  In  some  few  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  os  internum  participates 
u)  the  relaxation  of  the.  cervical  cavity,  so  that  the  sound  passes  freely 
into  the  uterus,  the  two  cavities  communicating.  When  this  is 
noticed,  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  may  or  may  not  be  inflamed ;  if  it 
^«  the  discharge  from  the  os  uteri  is  more  abundant,  and  presents 
peculiar  characters,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  rather  dif- 
ferent, and  what  is  conclusive,  therapeutical  agents  carried  into  the 
caxity  of  the  cervix  alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
These  latter  cases  are  really  cases  of  internal  metritis,  or  uterine  ca- 
tarrh. The  former,  by  far  the  more  numerous,  I  look  upon  as  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  mw^us  membrane  andfoUicles  of  the  cavity 
0/  the  cervix  only^  or  of  cervical  catarrh. 

**  Causes. — All  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  acute  or  chronic  me- 
tntis  may  also  occasion  internal  metritis.  It  appears,  however,  to 
1^  generally  met  with  in  practice  as  the  result  of  the  lengthened  ex- 
istence of  inflammatory  disease  of  the  cervix  and  of  its  cavity.  The 
inflammation  gradually  progresses  along  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  until 
It  reaches  the  os  internum,  and  passes  into  the  uterus.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  frequency  of  inflammation  of  the  entire  cavity. 
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of  tbe  cerrix,  it  is  only  surprisii^  that  the  disease  should  so  generally 
stop  at  the  ii^mal  sphincter  of  that  organ. 

*'  Among  the  oanses  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  internal  metritis, 
a  prominent  position  must  be  giren  to  the  inflammation  that  occurs 
after  parturition  and  abortion*  When  inflammation  of  the  atems 
follows  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  the  surface  on  whidi  the  placenta 
was  implanted  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attadced,  and  the  seeds  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterine  lining  membrane  may  thus  be 
sown.  In  some  exceptional  eases,  blennorrhagic  infliunmation  may 
be  a  cause  of  internal  metritis^  the  inflammation  gradually  extending 
from  the  ragina  to  the  cervix,  to  its  cavity,  and  to  that  of  the  uterus. 
ThiS)  however,  I  believe  to  be  much  less  frequently  the  case  than 
has  been  asserted. 

**  Syn^toms.^^lntemaX  metritis  being  nearly  always  oompHeated 
by  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  of  its  cavity,  or  of  the  substance  of 
the  womb,  its  symptoms  are  rather  difficult  to  unravel ;  so  difficult, 
indeed,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  task  has  yet  been  accomplished  satis- 
factorily by  any  writer.  Internal  metritis  may  be  said  to  exist  to  a 
certainty,  if  the  os  internum  of  the  cervix  is  so  completely  open  as 
to  allow  the  uterine  sound  to  pass  freely  into  the  uterine  cavity :  if 
that  cavity  is  increased  in  size,  and  more  sensitive,  and  if,  likewise, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  sero^cmguinolent  discharge,  accom- 
panied by  dull,  deep-seated  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  itself — . 
that  is,  behind  and  sli^tly  above  the  pubis, — and  by  a  certain 
amount  of  general  febrile  reaction. 

The  sero'^uuiguinolent  discharge  is  the  most  important  of  these 
symptoms ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  characteristic  of  internal 
metritis  as  the  rust-ccdoured  expectoration  is  of  pneumonia.  The 
presence  of  blood  in  the  secretion  from  the  inflamed  mucous  surfaces 
is  in  both  cases  owing  to  the  same  cause-^viz.,  the  extreme  tenu- 
ity of  the  ciliated  epithelium.  The  blood-corpuscles'  exude  in  in- 
flammation, as  in  pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  blood  is  expelled  mingled  with  the  secretion  of  the  in- 
flamed surface.  This  sanguinolent  discharge,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways present  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus. 
It  is  only  when  the  inflammation  is  severe,  or  in  its  period  of 
greatest  intensity,  that  it  is  to  be  observed.  At  the  onset,  in  the 
period  of  decrease,  and  sometimes  throu|^out  the  entire  duration  of 
the  disease,  the  secretion  may  be  merely  muciform  or  puriform. 
When  congestion  alone  remains,  it  may  consist  only  of  transparent 
mucus.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  distingaish 
internal  metritis  from  inflammation  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  in 
which  the  same  discharges  are  present ;  in  both,  they  may  be  seen 
issuing  in  a  thick  stream  from  the  os  uteri,  when  the  cervix  is 
brought  into  view  with  the  speculum.  We  can  Uien  only  be  gnided 
by  the  amount  of  discharge,  by  the  morbid  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
num, and  by  the  other  symptoms  which  I  have  enumerated. 
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^  In  the  healthy  nnimpregnated  uterus,  as  I  have  stated,  the  ca- 
nij  of  the  uterus  is  only  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth, 
and  60  small  as  merely  to  contain  a  few  drops  of  fluid ;  consequently 
the  uterine  sound  once  introduced  has  but  an  exceedingly  limited 
range  of  motion.  In  internal  metritis  the  cayity  of  the  uterus  is 
dilated,  increased  in  size,  and  the  uterine  sound  moves  ^with  more 
freedom ;  the  presence  of  the  sound  in  the  uterus,  and  its  contact 
with  the  walls  of  its  cavity,  seem  also  to  be  attended  with  more  pain 
than  usual.  This  symptom,  however,  cannot  be  much  depended  upon, 
as  the  introduction  of  the  sound  generally  occasions  pain  even  in  the 
healthy  uterus  ;  not  unfrequently  giving  rise  to  nausea  and  faintness. 
Indeed,  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  naturally  extremely 
srasitive,  whereas  that  of  the  cervix  is  only  slightly  so  in  most 
females.*' 

^  Internal  metritis  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  dull,  ach- 
ing pain  in  the  back  or  ovarian  regions,  similar  to  that  experienced 
in  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  and  by  deep-seated  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  uterus.     The  uterus  is  generally  rather  swollen,   enlarged, 
and  sensitive  to  the  touch,  the  entire  organ  being  in  a  congested, 
irritable  state.     Internal  metritis  is  also  often  accompanied  by  a 
slight  amount  of  febrile  reaction,  occurring  at  intervals,  after  exer- 
tion, instrumental  interference,  or  at  the  monthly  periods.     The  ca- 
tamenia  are  often  disordered,  generally  manifesting  themselves  more 
frequently  and  more  abundantly,  lasting  longer,  and  being  attended 
with  more  pain  than  usual.     Sometimes  the  flow  of  blood  is  so  great 
and  so  lenthened  as  to  constitute  flooding,  and  this  is  more  especially 
observed,  as  might  be  anticipated,  when  the  sero-sanguinolent  dis- 
charge is  present.     With  some  patients,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
the  menstrual  secretion  appears  to  be  diminished  ;  but  in  either  case. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  the 
Appearance  of  menstruation.     In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  all  the 
general  sympathetic  reactions  which  are  observed  in  chronic  metritis, 
and  in  chronie  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  may  be  present.     As  in- 
ternal metritis  is  generally  complicated  by  these  diseases,  we  may 
also  have  the  peculiar  symptoms  which  they  present. 

''  In  some  rare  instances,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  uterine  cavity  is  followed  by  ulceration.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  and  large 
quantities  of  pus,  blood,  and  mucus,  collect  within  it,  and  are  expelled 
through  the  os  uteri.  Dr  Hall  Davis  exhibited,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
the  Pathological  Society,  the  uterus  of  a  woman  thus  affected  who 
^ied  under  his  care  ;  there  were  several  large  ulcerations  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  organ.  There  are  other  cases  on  record,  but 
^  termination  of  internal  metritis  is  undoubtedly  very  rare.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  does  not  seem  very  liable  to  the  ul- 
cerative stage  of  inflammation. 


176         .X)l^Jftl|aQ•i>}<n•  Oifi^aun^aU&n  ^  ^  (tt«ru«, 

,  FjroQi'  ^al. t>i»D^iif\ itt«ill*be.«wld(fiil'«lMii-  aMMgkfli  cir«fbl 
4ig)t8l  ,«ni[ii«i^im»..o«iifbai6d.  ^ith)  ibd^^B^^f  «lte  iiieriitie-ijdiittd, 
enables  us  to  appreciate  many  of  the  symptoM^-^  ittftei^ttkl>  metriliB, 
yet  wo  can  only  obtain  all  the  information  we  require  to  form  a 
iliagiMiisi  by:oaeefil&y  ozamiiAiiig  with  the  i^edsliitti  the  iKnofdltion  of 
the-qtertae  oqpMUi.  •  Che.  oetodac  aiio^  be  'btottght  oompleteiy  into 
TieVyiin  a  good  ligbt^-M  aa  to  euabie  4he  medical  attendant,  n6ti  oidy 
to  aaoertain  its  predaa  oeaditioiftrand  that  of-  the  ibiWiivaiid  ester- 
nal  portien  of  the  cavity  of  the  eerrix,  but  Ivkewiietoappr^ate^  the 
aoioont  aad  praqisei^iiatitfeof  the  discbarge  tlMt  iBSHeB  frmuthe  es 
uteri;'— <Pp- 50-62.)  ' 

Tlie  saorbid  condition,  of  the  p«rts  in  this  disease  is 'dtf- 
Bcribed  in  the  following  terms. 

"  FathQlogical  Ani^^qmr/i-^I  har*  vepeat^^y  30Qb  ibe.amf^ftoe^pf 
the  uterine  oavity  presenting  the  anatomioiJ.  evideiicda  ^£  uAf^vasaan- 
tion  in  patients  who  have  died  pf  puerperal  inflaumatiOA  at. various 
periods  after  their  cong^eKn^nt.  The  ifitetnal  surEeM^e  of  the;;ilterus 
»was  then  r^,  awollep,  congested)  and.  cqv^ried.. with  a  thin  ooali ^f 
muco-pus  ;  but  I  bav0  only,  once  s^en.a.  uterusi  pnQ^entipig  evjdenoe 
of  this  form  of  dis^a0e  ia  .th^  npitTpDerpe^l  atate. ;:  it  was  in  .the  case 
of  interns^l  uterine  ulperatio^  to  wbiob  I  have  alluded,  i  The  mucous 
membrane  pre8eiM^6ds^y6ralJ[ai:ge.infla¥iitnAtoi7  ulcerations,  situi^ 
on  the  internal  si^ffa^ee  of  the.utei;iiiet.waUp,iaod  SP'ite  distinot  iropa 
the  oavity  of  the  cervix^  which  appeared  6ieeifrpqa  inflajnmatiQn. 
There  was^  however^  considerable  dlset^of.tbei  Mitteru$  pteaenty.bc^ 
sides  the  inflammation  fitf  its  qavity*  Theoi^geo  was  jiMioh  «nlacgfid, 
its  w^Us  thickeped,  and  its  cavity  greatly :dil^04-  ;<       ■<  . 

Br  Beniiet  expresses  the  opinion,  that  physicians  and  ac- 
coucheurs have  in  general  entertained  erroneous  notions  on 
the  seat  of  this  disease.  Internal  Metritis^  ha  thinks,,  is  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  acute  or  chronic  Metritis,  bu£  more 
especially  with  inflammatipn  of  the  lining  inembrane  of  the 
cervix ;  and  the  author  thinks  that  nearly  all  that  ha^  o^  late 
years  been  written  by  continental  writers  regarding  internal 
Metritis,  should  be  referred  to  inflammation  of  jfcbe  interior  of 
the  cervix.,  These  writers,  he  tindks,  are  ignoi^ant  pif  the 
normal  existence  of  the  internal  sphinctei:  of  the  cervia, uteri, 
as  pointed  out  bp^'Br  Bennet,  and  appear  not,  to  have  formed 
any  just  view  of^the  comparative  lengths  of  the  two  cavities 
of  the  Neck  and  Body  of  the  uterus.  The  result  pf"  thi^  im- 
perfect knowled.ge  is,  that  in  the  employment  of /injection^ 
which  thej[  have  sujpposed  reached  the  interior  of  the  womfe, 
and  cured  a  morbid  state  supposed  to  be  seated  m  that  parti 
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thaj  haYe  doM  no  su»«  than  mmeelj  applied  iheao  remedies 
to  tfae  eervia  imd  o$  tUeri,  and  have  not  in  tmih  reached  the 
iDterior  of  the  orgMi. 

loflammaiion  of  the  Cerma  Uteris  or  Mjsvbauchenia,  is 
the  most  common  pathoh)gicid  state  of  this  oi^n,  according 
to  Sr  Bennet.    The  reason  of  this  ]&»  that  the  cervix  contains 
a  large  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  a  peculiar  vascular  svstem, 
making  some  approach  to  an  apparatus  of  erectile  vessels,  and 
a  mucous  membrane  well  provided  with  muciparous  follicles. 
Another  circumstance  which  the  author  adduces  as  import- 
ant in  observing  the  formation,  presence,  and  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, is  the  sisse  and  length  of  the  cervix.    These  vary  in 
different  females.   The  cervix  may  be  large,  yet  quite  healthy, 
a  state  indicated  by  freedom  from  uneasy  sensations.     The 
apparent  length,  again,  of  this  part  varies  according  to  the 
height  at  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  is  attached.    In 
some  females,  the  cervix  is  merely  a  few  lines  in  length,  while 
in  others  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  Again,  the  cervix 
may  be  congenitally  elongated  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  con- 
stitute deformity  and  lead  to  disease.    Dr  Bennet  mentions 
an  example  of  this  eiTcess  of  malformation  in  a  young,  healthy, 
unmarried  female,  in  tiie  rank  of  a  domestic  servant,  aged 
twenty-three,  in  whom  the  cervix  is  said  to  have  been  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  middle  finger 
in  its  extreme  extent.  This  elongated  cervix  was  tender  and 
reddened.     It  had  underffone  gradual  prolapsus  during  the 
three  previous  years,  untu  the  time  when  she  consulted  Dr 
Bennet,  when  it  passed  out  at  least  one  inch  beyond  the  di- 
lated hymen.   Owing  to  the  uterus  being  thus  dragged  down* 
ward,  this  youn^  woman  suffered  much  local  uneasiness,  and 
this  had  inducel  her  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  Cervix  Uteri  is  perfectly  soft  and 
smooth,  and  slightly  yielding.  On  pressure  by  the  finger,  no 
hardness  or  resistance,  indicating  condensation  of  tissue,  is 
felt.  There  is  at  the  same  time  about  it  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity,  the  varying  degree  of  which  denotes  the  presence 
or  absence  of  local  congestion  in  the  uterus.  In  this,  the 
healthy  state,  also,  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  natural  mucous  secretion.  There  is  also  no  pain 
on  pressure,  no  hardness,  no  fulness. 

When  the  cervix  becomes  more  or  less  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation all  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  modified  and 
changed.    Pain  is  felt  when  pressure  is  made,  tumefactiou 
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4igil»l  ^Bpf»ii|ntoi»^o«mt)ai6d«  ititb)  liie'XiiB^^Df  tile  uteri&e  Sdimd, 
enables  us  to  appreciate  many  of  the  sjmptoM^^^  inleiifAl^  Dltfb^lftiB, 
yet  we  can  only  obtain  all  the  information  we  require  to  form  a 
diagtiorifi  by:oaKftfiifly  examiniiigvwith  the  i^e<$iiliihiUie<«oi!»d(ttbnof 
IhenterMie  oxgims.  Xhe.  cei^dK  (aho^  be 'brought  •oeoipletely  inlo 
▼iei»i  in  a  goCMsl  ligbt^s*  a»  to  enable  <lhe 'medical  att^Rtidanty  ndtionly 
to  aaoertain  its  preeiea  cew}ittoi>j  and  tbatof*tbe  iki(^i<»r  andtestar- 
nal  portion  of  the  oavHy  ofthe  ^nrix,  but  lvkewi|Q't6appreci!at^  the 
amount  aad  praqis^iAtupe'Of  the  diasliarge  tiMi  ii^tieB  from  ^the  os 
ateri;^--(Pp.  60^62.)  •' 


I. 


TJie  sGiorbid  condiiioii:  of  the  piyrttt  in  this  disease' is 'de- 
scribed in:  the  following  iermii. 

,  .  -  ,         .    ■  •  «  »•«•■■», 

'^  Pathqlogical  4^^9n»y<-r-I  hare  v^peatedly  ^pea  ihe.anrfuqe^pf 
the  uterine  oayity  pvese^ting  the  aoAtomic^  ey^enoe^  jof  inifliun^- 
tion  in  patients  who.  have  died  ^f  puerperal  inflattmatiOA;atiVMrio«s 
periods  after  their  confiQemfint.  The  ifitetnAl  sucfaoe  ftf  ^ihe^iuteints 
,was  then. red,  swollei^,  Qonge«y^ed|  and.  cqy^r^ed  with  Si  tbm  ooali.pf 
muco-pus  ;  but  I  bav^  only.pQce.SQen.a.  uteru3  pnQ^finting  e^enoe 
of  this  form  of  di§i^a^  jm  :th?  pon-pqerpei^l  9<At(e. ;;  it)  wa4  \a  ,the  caie 
of  intern^luterine  ulioeraUo^  to  \rbioh  I  hay0  alltidod*)  fTbe  mucous 
membrane  preseQted>s^yeral  Jarge  inflan^mAtO)^  .ulcerations,  situated 
on  the  internal  stftf^n^^  ^f  tbe..utei:^e!,wal)$,ian^  4Ui^e  disfeinot liroin 
the  pavity  of  the  oerTix,  wbiph  ^p^arc^d  &ie9)frpw  Jofinmumtiqu. 
There  was,  howeyer,  oonaidejrable  disea^^4)f  .tbei  ^rm  peeseiM^.bi^ 
sides  the  inflammation  of  its  cavity <  Tbeorgto  lyas^niv^b  ^plwrged, 
its  wi^Us  thickeped,  audits  cavity  greatly  ;dil^e4*  i*   •  "  ■ 

Dr  Bennet  expresses  the  opinion,  that  physicians  anii  ac- 
coucheurs have  in  general  entertaine4  erirotieou^  notions  on 
the  seat  of  this  disease. .  Internal  Metritis^  l?e  thiiikq,i  is  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  acute  or  chronic  Metritis^hni^  more 
especially  with  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cervix ;  and  the  author  thinks  that  nearly,  all  that  hap  of  late 
years  been  written  by  continental  writers  regarding  internaj 
Meiritie,  should  be  referred  to  inflammation  pf  the  interior  of 
the  cervix.,  These  writ^^s,  he  thiilks,  ar^  ignoi^ant  pi?  the 
normal  existence  of  the  internal  sphinctei?  of  the  ceryips^tery 
as  pointed  out  bv  I>r  Bennet,  and  appear  not  to  have  formed 
any  just  view  of'^the  comparative  lengths  of  the  two  cavities 
of  the  Neck  and  Bodj  of  the  uterus.  The  result  pi' thi^  im- 
perfect knowledge  is,  that  in  the  empioyment  pf/injectaqna, 
which  the^  have  sujKposed  reached  the  interior  of  the  womt^ 
and  cured  a  morbid  state  supposed  to  be  seated  m  t^at  part, 
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ihey  have  doBe  no  hu»«  than  mmlj  a|q[>lied  theaa  remediea 
to  the  cervix  agA  o$  uteris  and  have  not  in  tmth  reached  the 
interior  of  the  organ. 

Inflammation  of  the  Cerviw  Uteris  or  Mbtbauchbnia,  is 
the  most  common  pathological  state  of  this  oi^n,  according 
to  Dr  Bennet.  The  reason  of  this  is»  that  ihe  cervix  contains 
a  large  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  a  peculiar  vascular  BYstem» 
making  some  approach  to  an  apparatus  of  erectile  vessels,  and 
a  mucous  membrane  well  provided  with  muciparous  follicles. 

Another  circumstance  which  the  author  adduces  as  import- 
ant in  observing  the  formation,  presence,  and  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, is  tlie  sise  and  length  of  the  cervix*  These  vary  in 
diflerent  females.  The  cervix  may  be  large,  yet  quite  healthy, 
a  state  indicated  by  freedom  from  uneasy  sensations.  The 
apparent  length,  again,  of  this  part  varies  according  to  the 
height  at  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vaffina  is  attached.  In 
some  females,  the  cervix  is  merely  a  few  Tines  in  length,  while 
in  others  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  Again,  the  cervix 
may  be  congenitally  elongated  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  con- 
stitute deformity  and  lead  to  disease.  Dr  Bennet  mentions 
an  example  of  this  e^teess  of  malformation  in  a  young,  healthy, 
unmarried  female,  in  the  rank  of  a  domestic  servant,  aged 
twenty-three,  in  whom  the  cervix  is  said  to  have  been  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  middle  flnger 
in  its  extreme  extent.  This  elongated  cervix  was  tender  and 
reddened.  It  had  undergone  gradual  prolapsus  during  the 
three  pi*evious  years,  until  the  time  when  she  consulted  Dr 
Bennet,  when  it  passed  out  at  least  one  inch  beyond  the  di- 
lated hymen.  Owing  to  the  uterus  being  thus  dragged  down- 
ward, this  younff  woman  suffered  much  local  uneasiness,  and 
tliis  had  inducea  her  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  Cervix  Uteri  is  perfectly  soft  and 
smooth,  and  slirfitly  yielding.  On  pressure  by  the  finger,  no 
hardness  or  resistance,  indicating  condensation  of  tissue,  is 
felt.  There  is  at  the  same  time  about  it  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity,  the  varying  degree  of  which  denotes  the  presence 
or  absence  of  local  congestion  in  the  uterus.  In  this,  the 
healthy  state,  also,  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  natural  mucous  secretion.  There  is  also  no  pain 
on  pressure,  no  hardness,  no  fulness. 

When  the  cervix  becomes  more  or  less  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation all  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  modified  and 
changed.    Fain  is  felt  when  pressure  is  made,  tumefaction 
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.  F«QQi*  i«li*l.|>tBd4pif^iti«ill.<be.«iddtfiil'«lm  aMikil^rli' c^p^l 
digitol  ,ft|BMiWtei»'.odciitiBed.  yMk\  |Jte\i)B9^i>f  'tile  ii«eriKi0.*ydimd, 
enables  us  to  appreciate  many  of  the  symptofin^o^  iiitei^telitilMI^, 
yet  we  can  only  obtain  all  the  information  we  require  to  form  a 
diaglMliij^  foyToarafiiBy  examhiidg  ^with-  the  ^e^nliitoi' the  <)oi!(ditibn  of 
th«  uterme  oigvui.  She.  C8twf&  tshoeM  be  'bfonght^oompleiefy  iiilo 
Ti8iBt9;in  a  good  ligbty-s*:  as  to  eiiabid  4h6  medieal  attbttdant,'  nbtiodiy 
to  ascertain  its  preeiae  oew}i^o<^< '>nd  tfaatof-tfafeitiftiil^aiiieartar- 
naiL  poriien  of- the  cavity •  of  th^.^wix, but  liJc»^|Q t6approcitet^4he 
aaioontftBd  preqiBfifiiiatui^of  the  discharge  Itet  issued' from 4he  ds 
«teri."-^Pp.  5d-62*)  ' 


» I 


TJie  iDorbid  condition;  of  the  pitft$  in  this  diseaBeia'dtf- 
Bcribed  in  tbe  fQllowing  terms. 

"  Pathc^logical  4^<Wy«-T-X  haT«  f^peatedly  s^qb  the.8i|jrf»qe^pf 
the  uterine  cavity  pv^^tii^g  th!e  anatomic^  ey^dencea  iof  .ipflauuDfl- 
tion  in  patients  ^^ho  b^ve  died  ^f  puerperal  inflammation. at. various 
periods  after  their  confi^emf^nt,. .  The  iptetnal  surEa^ie  oifth^wiiterns 
,was  then  reid,  awollept  QongQ^^ed^  aadcpr^red  .with  Jk  tim  coa|i:P^ 
muco-pus  ;  but  I  hay^  only.,Qnc^:eeeii:a.  uteru9  pnQffintipg  ejvjdenoe 
of  this  form,  of  di^pa^  ia  iW  non-rpiierpejwl  9t^1<a. ;;  -it  was  jn^tbe  ca$e 
of  internc^l  Vterine  ulqeratio^  to  which  I  faay^  alludod*}  fTh^iiiDQons 
membrane  presei^t^ds^y^raUarg^inflavfttnAtoi^.  ultseratJQns,  situi^ 
on  the  internal  si^rAi^Q  jof  the..utei;|tie).wal)j9^ar)^  qMitje  distin«ti Iroipai 
the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  which  ftpp^ared  fceeifrpw  iofifunuiatiqQ. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  disei^of  .tbet  pjJten:^  presenty.]^ 
sides  the  inflammation  of  its  cavity,  .Tbetorg««  vvasjn^ch  ./eplajpgad, 
its  i/^aUs  thicke|)e4,  ^d.its  cavity  greatly  :dik^.  n 


'•'  ■•    /  I... 


Dr  Bonnet  expresses  the  opiiuon,  that 'physicians  anil  ac- 
coucheurs have  in  general  entertained  erroheou^  notions  on 
the  seat  of  this  disease.  IhternalJlf^^riii^,  ^e  thinks^  is  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  acute  or  chronic  MetritiSf  fciui.  more 
especially  with  inflammatipn  of  the  lining  memhrane  of  the 
cervix ;  iand  the  author  thinks  that  nearly  all  that  hap  of  late 
years  been  ^vritten.  by  continental  writers  regarding  ptf  rnaJ 
Metritis,  should  be  referred  to  inflammation  pf  the  interior  of 
the  cervix.,  These  writei:;s,  he  tBilks,  are  ignoicant  plf  the 
normal  existence  of  the, internal  sphinctei?  of  the  cervix  {uten, 
as  pointed  out  bv'lip  Bennet,  and  appear  not  to  have  formed 
any  just  view  of'^the  comparative  lengths,  of  the  two  cavities 
of  the  Neck  and  Bodj  of  the  uterus.  The  result  pi;  thi^  im- 
perfect knowledge  is,  that  in  the  employment  oi^.'injection^ 
which  thej  have  sujg)osed  reached  the  ipterior  of  the  womib, 
and  cured  a  morbid  state  supposed  to  be  seated  m  that,  part, 


ihey  have  doBe  no  hi€C«  than  merely  applied  these  remedies 
to  ^e  eervio)  jutd  09  uterii  and  have  not  in  truth  reaehed  the 
ioterior  of  the  orgiMii. 

Inflammation  of  the  Cerviw  Uteris  or  Metaauchbnia,  is 
the  most  common  pathoh^ical  state  of  this  organ,  according 
to  Br  Bennet.  The  reason  of  this  is»  that  the  cervix  contains 
a  large  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  a  peculiar  vascular  system, 
making  some  approach  to  an  apparatus  of  erectile  vessels,  and 
a  mucous  membrane  well  provided  with  muciparous  follicles. 

Another  circumstance  which  the  author  adduces  as  import* 
ant  in  observing  the  formation,  presence,  and  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, is  the  size  and  length  of  the  cervix.  These  vary  in 
diflerent  females.  The  cervix  may  be  large,  yet  quite  healthy, 
a  state  indicated  by  freedom  from  uneasy  sensations.  The 
apparent  length,  again,  of  this  part  varies  according  to  the 
height  at  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  is  attached.  In 
some  females,  the  cervix  is  merely  a  few  lines  in  length,  while 
in  others  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  Again,  the  cervix 
may  be  congenitally  elongated  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  con- 
stitute deformity  and  lead  to  disease.  Dr  Bennet  mentions 
an  example  of  this  CTTcess  of  malformation  in  a  young,  healthy, 
unmarried  female,  in  tiie  rank  of  a  domestic  servant,  aged 
twenty-three,  in  whom  the  cervix  is  said  to  have  been  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  middle  flnger 
in  its  extreme  extent.  This  elongated  cervix  was  tender  and 
reddened.  It  had  undergone  gradual  prolapsus  during  the 
three  pi*evious  years,  until  the  time  when  she  consulted  Br 
Bennet,  when  it  passed  out  at  least  one  inch  beyond  the  di- 
lated hymen.  Owing  to  the  uterus  being  thus  dragged  down* 
ward,  this  youn^  woman  suffered  much  local  uneasiness,  and 
tliis  had  inducea  her  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  Cervix  Uteri  is  perfectly  soft  and 
smooth,  and  slightly  yielding.  On  pressure  by  the  finger,  no 
hardness  or  resistance,  indicating  condensation  of  tissue,  is 
felt.  There  is  at  the  same  time  about  it  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity^  the  varying  degree  of  which  denotes  the  presence 
or  absence  of  local  congestion  in  the  uterus.  In  this,  the 
healthy  state,  also,  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  natural  mucous  secretion.  There  is  also  no  pain 
on  pressure,  no  hardness,  no  fulness. 

When  the  cervix  becomes  more  or  less  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation all  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  modified  and 
changed.    Fain  is  felt  when  pressure  is  made,  tumefactiou 
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.  Fjraot*  wh*l. ^itioaUf^  itiwitt"be.«irfd«ftl<di«ii  «llliki||hfki  c^rdHil 
digital  4BP»«iiQi^itt^^o#mtiMd.itiUii  th»^«#  of  «lte  vterineMufid, 
enables  us  to  appreciate  many  of  the  sjmpU)m$-^  nleiteliiil^tiflfeiB, 
yet  wo  can  only  obtain  all  the  information  we  require  to  form  a 
diagboiiii  by -rcatiefiiSy  exami^iig  ^with^  the  qiednlahi-  ih^  tMntdttion  of 
iheuteFMe  agg§xiM.-  The.  cetov!&  <sho(il<i  be  'bfoiightiiooaipletely  inio 
TieVy  in  a  go«Hi  ligbty-s^  as  to  enable  4he  medical  att^ndanti  D6<iottly 
to  aioortain  its  preeiee  cewli^oOf'S^nd  thatof-tbeibiWlor  and  evteir- 
nal  portien  06  the  cavity  of  the  ^ervijc,  but  IHcevdie  toapproctate  the 
unountaBd  preqiB»  nature -of  the  diwharge  tlutt  iames  from  the  es 
uteri.''— (Pp*  66-62*)  •     ' 

The  iQorbid  condition:  of  the  pA^ta  in  this  disease  is  dtf- 
scribed  in  the  felliimng  ierma. 

"  PathQlogical  Anati^yt — ^I  hare  repeatedly  s^a  ,the,8iufao6,pf 
the  uterine  oavity  pvesentiog  the  anatomical  evidencea  .of  inianiuDil- 
tion  in  patients  who  have  di^  of  puerperal  inflaoimatiOA  at.varioits 
periods  after  their  congn^mfint^  The  ifftetnal  furEsige  of  theiiuter^ 
»was  then. red,  awollep,  09ngQ«3l;ed|  and.  covered  with  4  dw  ooali.o^ 
muco-pus  ;  but  I  bav^  only.. once  seen. a.  uterus  pnQ^enting  evjdenoe 
of  this  form  of  dis^a^  in  the  fionrpuerperal  etate.;.  ill  wa$  in. the  case 
of  internf^l  uterine  ulperatio^  to  wbioh  I  have  alludod*!  Tho  mucous 
membrane  presepited- several  .large  inflanftmatoi^  ulperations,  situated 
on  the  internal  evrfa^e  of  the  .utei»iiei,wali$^a»4  <]!uite  distinot  Irom 
the  oavity  of  the  eefvijc^  wMph  appeared  fcee^frpqi  .iofiamnwtiqu. 
There  waS|  how^yer,  oonitidegrable  di0ei|9e  of.tbei  ^tlsrm  pteaeiiit».  be- 
sides the  i];iflammation  of  its  qavity.  The org«o  v^aaaxiaeb  enlarged, 
its  waUs  thickeped)  and  ite  eavity  greatly :dilatfi4-  :<    .  v  .. 

Dr  Bennet  expresses  the  opinion,  that  ph^aicla>ns  and  ac- 
coucheurs have  in  general  entertained  eri^oiieous  notions  on 
the  seat  of  this  disease.  Internal  Metritis^  be  thinks,  is  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  acute  or  chronic  Metritis^  bui  niore 
especially  with  inflammatipn  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cervix ;  and  the  author  thinks  that  nearly  all  that  hap  of  late 
years  been  written  by  continental  writers  regarding  internal 
Metritis,  should  be  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  interior  of 
the  cervix*.  These  writei^s,  be  ttiriks^  are  igi^oi^ant  pjf  the 
normal  existence  of  the  internal  sphinetei?  of  the  cerviiv  ;uteri, 
as  pointed  out  bv  lb-  Bennet,  and  appear  not^to  have  formed 
any  just  view  of'^the  comparative  lengths  of  the  two  cavities 
of  the  Neck  and  Body  of  the  uterus.  The  result  pf  thi^  im- 
perfect knowledge  is,  that  in  the  employment  of  .injection^ 
which  thej[  have  supposed  reached  the  interior  of  the  womb; 
and  cured  a  morbid  state  supposed  to  be  seated  in  that  part, 
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they  have  dose  no  acare  than  mmlj  applied  theae  remedies 
to  tiie  eervia  auMl  o§  tUeri,  and  have  not  in  troth  reaehed  the 
interior  of  the  organ. 

Inflanunation  of  the  Cervix  Uteris  or  Met&auchbkia,  is 
the  most  common  pathological  state  of  this  organ,  according 
to  Dr  Bennet*  The  reason  of  this  ]%  that  the  cervix  contains 
a  large  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  a  peculiar  vascular  system^ 
making  some  approach  to  an  apparatus  of  erectile  vessels,  and 
a  mucooa  membrane  well  provided  with  muciparous  follicles. 

Another  circumstance  which  the  author  adduces  as  import* 
ant  in  observing  the  formation,  presence,  and  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, is  the  sisse  and  length  of  the  cervix*  These  vary  in 
different  females.  The  cervix  may  be  large,  yet  quite  healthy, 
a  state  indicated  by  freedom  from  uneasy  sensations.  The 
apparent  length,  again,  of  this  part  varies  according  to  the 
height  at  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  is  attached.  In 
some  females,  the  cervix  is  merely  a  few  Tines  in  length,  while 
in  others  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  Again,  the  cervix 
may  be  congenitally  elongated  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  con- 
stitute deformity  and  lead  to  disease.  Dr  Bennet  mentions 
an  example  of  this  excess  of  malformation  in  a  young,  healthy, 
unmarried  female,  in  the  rank  of  a  domestic  servant,  aged 
twenty-three,  in  whom  the  cervix  is  said  to  have  been  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  middle  finger 
in  its  extreme  extent.  This  elongated  cervix  was  tender  and 
reddened.  It  had  underffone  gradual  prolapsus  during  the 
three  pi*evious  years,  untu  the  time  when  she  consulted  Dr 
Bennet,  when  it  passed  out  at  least  one  inch  beyond  the  di- 
lated hymen.  Owing  to  the  uterus  being  thus  dragged  down- 
ward, this  youn^  woman  suffered  much  local  uneasiness,  and 
this  had  induced  her  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  Cervix  Uteri  is  perfectly  soft  and 
smooth,  and  slightly  yielding.  On  pressure  by  the  finger,  no 
hardness  or  resistance,  indicating  condensation  of  tissue,  is 
felt.  Thare  is  at  the  same  time  about  it  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity,  the  varying  degree  of  which  denotes  the  presence 
or  absence  of  local  congestion  in  the  uterus.  In  this,  the 
healthy  state,  also,  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  natural  mucous  secretion.  There  is  also  no  pain 
on  pressure,  no  hardness,  no  fulness. 

When  the  cervix  becomes  more  or  less  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation all  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  modified  and 
changed.    Pain  is  felt  when  pressure  is  made,  tumefaction, 
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4igitsl  ,fMfttni|iilicRi«uo#mtiH6d'  ^tk\  Ae^ue^^of  Ike  nimKie.- lidimd, 
enables  us  to  appreciate  many  of  the  symptoms-d^  iBl;entMd«  lAdtiflliB, 
yet  wo  can  only  obtain  all  the  information  we  require  to  form  a 
4iagtMfliiy  by  :cAttefiifly  examMirig  vwith^  the  rqie^olahi  the  iKnstdltion  of 
the'  uteFMe  oq^mui.  -  The.  cebii&  tahddU'  be^  'brought' oom^letely  into 
TtecHiy  in  a  good  ligbt^Mias  to  enable  ihe  medieal  atttKlidant»  mydonly 
to  aaoertain  its  preeiee  ceM}ittoii^  and  that  of-  the  itafMtoand  eKter- 
nal  portien  -ot  the  oavky  of  the  cervix,  but  Itkewite  'to-  appreciate^  the 
amount  aad  preqiB»  nature  of  the  discharge  thfti  iBsoed  from  'the  os 
iiteri;'~<Pp.  60^62.)  ' 

Tlie  morbid  condition,  of  the  ptarts  in  this  disease  is /de- 
scribed in  the  foUewing  terms. 

"  Pathological  Amtqnuy,'^!  hare  vepeatedjy  s9eB  the  aiurfaqe.Qf 
the  uterine  cavity  pr^sentiog  the  anatomical  eV.^enc6»  ^f  .inflaQun^- 
tion  in  patients  who  bave  died  ^f  puerperal  inflanmatiOA^at.varioHS 
periods  after  their  con^Q^mftnt.  The  ifltetnM  sucfaQe  of  the.ntertis 
,was  then,  rod,  awoU^p,  C9ngQ«tad|  .and.  pQvar^d  .with  4  tim  ooa^i.P^ 
muco-pus  ;  but  I  hav0  only,  once  S9efi;a.  uteru9.  pi^Wltipg  evjdewie 
of  this  form  of  dis^a^  in  th^  ponrpiierpej^l  etat^.;  it  was  in « the  case 
of  interncvl  uterine  ulqeratioi»  to  which  I  have  alludod**,  fTJie  mntovfi 
membrane  presented  several  iarge  inflaotmatoi^  ulcerations,  situ^t/ed 
on  the  internal  s^rf^^e  of  tbe..utei;iiiei.walkvan4  4uite  disiiji«t  ixovn 
the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  which  ftpp^^rid  feeeifrpip  ioflnmnuitiQn. 
There  was,  how^yer,  con^depcable  dise«^  of  thei  jJifterup  peeseoibv.  be- 
sides the  inflammation  pf  its  cavity.  Tbeorgto  iifai  jiyicb  enlaffgiad, 
its  oralis  thickepedjandits  eavity  greatly  :dil^04' 


'  !  I  < 


•  ■  • 

Dr  Bennet  expresses  the  opinion,  that  pbysiciitns  find  ac- 
coucheurs have  in  general  entertained  erroAeou^s  notions  ou 
the  seat  of  this  disease.  Internal  Metriiisy  be  think^^  is  ge- 
nerally confounded  with  acute  or  chronic  Metritis^  bu£  more 
especially  v«rith  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
cervix ;  iand  the  author  thinks  that  nearly  all  that  has  of  late 
years  been  written  by  continental  writers  regarding  int^rnaJ 
Meiritie,  should  be  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  interior  of 
the  cervix.,  These  writei^s,  he  thiriks^  are  ignorant  oj? the 
normal  existence  of  the  internal  sphinctei?  of  the  cervix  uteris 
as  pointed  out  bv'Dtr  Bennet,  and  appear  not,  to  have  formed 
any  just  view  of^the  comparative  lengths  of  the  two  cayitief 
of  the  Neck  and  Bodj  of  the  uterus.  The  result  pf  this  im- 
perfect knowledge  is,  that  in  the  employment  of  .injections 
which  the;j[  have  supposed  reached  the  ipterior  of  the  womh, 
and  cured  a  morbid  state  supposed  to  be  seated  m  that,  part, 
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tiiej  have  doae  no  nore  tbon  marely  applied  these  remedies 
to  tiie  cervix  ttfid  00  uteris  and  have  noi  in  tmUi  reached  the 
interior  of  the  organ. 

Inflamniation  of  the  Cennw  Uteris  or  Mjbtiiauchbvia,  is 
the  most  common  pathological  state  of  this  organ,  aeeording 
to  Dr  Sennet.  The  reason  of  this  is»  that  the  cervix  contains 
a  large  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  a  peculiar  vascular  system, 
making  some  approach  to  an  apparatus  of  erectile  vessels,  and 
a  mncoua  membrane  well  provided  with  muciparous  follicles. 

Another  circumstance  which  the  author  adduces  as  import* 
ant  in  observing  the  formation,  presence,  and  effects  of  inflam- 
mation, ia  the  siae  and  length  of  the  cervix.  These  vary  in 
different  females.  The  cervix  may  be  large,  yet  quite  healthy, 
a  state  indicated  by  freedom  from  uneasy  sensations.  The 
apparent  length,  again,  of  this  part  varies  according  to  the 
height  at  which  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  is  attached.  In 
some  females,  the  cervix  is  merely  a  few  lines  in  length,  while 
in  others  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  Again,  the  cervix 
may  be  congenitally  elongated  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  con- 
stitute deformity  and  lead  to  disease.  Dr  Bennet  mentions 
an  example  of  this  estcess  of  malformation  in  a  young,  healthy, 
unmarried  female,  in  Ae  rank  of  a  domestic  servant,  aged 
twenty-three,  in  whom  the  cervix  is  said  to  have  been  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  the  middle  finger 
in  its  extreme  extent.  This  elongated  cervix  was  tender  and 
reddened.  It  had  undergone  gradual  prolapsus  during  the 
three  previous  years,  untu  the  time  when  she  consulted  Dr 
Bennet,  when  it  passed  out  at  least  (me  inch  beyond  the  di- 
lated hymen.  Owing  to  the  uterus  being  thus  dragged  down- 
ward, this  younff  woman  suffered  much  local  uneasiness,  and 
this  had  induced  her  to  apply  for  advice  and  assistance. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  Cervix  Uteri  is  perfectly  soft  and 
smooth,  and  slightly  yielding.  On  pressure  by  the  finger,  no 
hardness  or  resistance,  indicating  condensation  of  tissue,  is 
felt.  There  is  at  the  same  time  about  it  a  certain  degree  of 
elasticity,  the  varying  degree  of  which  denotes  the  presence 
or  absence  of  local  congestion  in  the  uterus.  In  this,  the 
healthy  state,  also,  the  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  natural  mucous  secretion.  There  is  also  no  pain 
on  pressure,  no  hardness,  no  fulness. 

When  the  cervix  becomes  more  or  less  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation all  these  conditions  are  more  or  less  modified  and 
changed.    Pain  is  felt  when  pressure  is  made,  tumefaction 
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and  protmnence,  more  or  less  haoiiness;  and  the  secretiteni  at 
first  dry,  becomes  augmented  and  changed. 

The  following  obserrations  contain  an*  account  of  the  uftttal 
modes  in  which  the  transition  from  health  to  disease  is  ef- 
fected. 

"  In  the  married  state,  the  cervix  uteri  is  uecessarily  lexposed  to  an- 
other fruitful  cause  of  inflammation,  even  when  conception  does  not 
take  place.  The  physiological  congestion  and  excitement  wkieh  ac* 
company  intercourse  may,  if  too  frequently  renewed,  gi^e  risd  to  in^' 
flammation ;  and  the  same  result  may  be  occasioned  directly  by  phy- 
sical contusion  of  the  organ  itself.  In  some  females  the  uterine  syis- 
tern  appears  to  be  so  extremely  sensitive,  that  inflammation  follows 
intercourse  nearly  immediately,  even  when  the  bounds  of  discretion 
have  not  been  overstepped.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  tiiese  latter 
causes,  many  young  females  are  attacked  with  inflammation  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cervix  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  the  date  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  when  such  is  the  case^  they  mostly  remain  sterile.  If  they 
do  conceive,  successive  abortions  or  miscarriages  generally  take  place; 
and  this  will  frequently  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  repeated  abor-^ 
tions  which  sometimes  occur  during  the  first  years  of  married  life, 
and  prove  so  embarrassing  to  the  practical  accoucheur. 

«<  When  conception  has  taken  place,  other  causes  of  inflammation 
come  into  action.  A  new  life  dawns  on  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
dages. Instead  of  remaining  in  a  quiescent  condition,  merely  dis- 
turbed at  periodical  intervals  by  the  menstrual  congestion,  die  uteruiS 
assumes  a  high  degree  of  vitality,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  most  active 
nutrition,  and  rapidly  increases  in  size.  The  hard  fibro-muscular 
tissue  of  which  it  is  formed,  undergoes,  apparently,  a  complete  tran8'< 
formation,  and  assumes  the  decided  characteristics  of  muscular  struc- 
ture ;  the  arteries  alid  veins,  previously  so  small  as  to  be  demon- 
strated with  difficulty,  are  developed  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  the 
entire  organ  becomes  one  of  the  most,  instead  of  one  of  the  least, 
vascular  in  the  human  economy.  The  cervix  uteri  participates  in  iSie 
change ;  it  becomes  turgid,  swells,  softens,  and  its  entire  stractuie 
is  modified  by  the  exaggerated  organic  adivity  whi6h  pwvades  the 
uterine  system.  Pregnancy  may  thus  itself  be  considered  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  inflammation  of  the  cervix.  The  tterine  igrstem, 
however,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  shi^ded  frdm  inflammatory  action 
during  pregnancy.  W^e  not  this  the  case,  consid^riiig  the  high  de- 
gree of  vitality  which  it  then  presents,  inflammation  would  necessarily 
be  much  more  frequent  than  it  actually  is.  A  careful  iBV^1%Btiou 
of  the  morbid  condhdonfi  of  pr^nancy  has,  indeed,  prov^  to  me  duat 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix  frequently  ecdst  durmgihat 
state ;  but  I  behevie  that  in  thtase  bases  the  inflammatory  disease^^e^ 
rally  orighiates  antecedently  to  conoqution  taking  place,  and  is  taexiriy 
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xnsramd  aai  mtgnifiod  by  tbo^hngof  which  ooonr  in  4he  vitality  of 

the  uterus. 

^  PftrturitiMi'  is  m  vary  frequent  oauae  of  inflammation  and  uloera- 
tioa  of  thecerm,  as  might  bo  pvosamed  a  priori*  Not  only  is  par«> 
tarition  frequently  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  uterus  involving 
the  cervix,  which  may  perpetuate  itself  in  the  latter  region  even  when 
it  has  beoi  sabdned  in  the  body  of  the  organ,  but  it  often  oooafions 
inflammation  of  the  cervix  alone,  other  parts  of  the.  uterine  system  not 
being  simidtaiiaeusly  affeeted.  This  is  owing  to  the  oervix  being  the 
part  of  the  ottems  the  moet  ex:posed  to  laceration  and  contusion  during 
partaritini.  The  oervix  may  be  iaeerated  more  or  less  extensively 
danng  the  most  natural  labour.  In  a  rapid  eonfinement,  a  strong 
Gontrsotion,  or  a  saooession  of  strong  oontraetions  propelling  the  ehil4 
with  groat  force  against  the  imperAictly  dilated  os,  wUl,  as  I  have  re* 
peatedlj  witnessed,  thus  laoerate  the  oervix,  under  ciroumstanoes 
otherwise  the  most  favourable. 

**  The  mncous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  even 
more  exposed  to  laoeration  and  contusion  than  the  deeper-seated  strue* 
lure  of  the  organ.  This  muoous  membrane  becomes  more  vascular 
and  more  perfect  as  pregnancy  advances,  and  as  the  general  organic 
vitality  of  the  uterus  increases ;  its  integnty  bong  in  nowise  inter- 
fered with  by  the  ohanges  that  are  taking  place  in  ^e  uterine  system. 

**  That  such  is  really  the  case  is  evident,  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 
only  Gommenciiq;  in  primiparons  women  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  and  in  those  who  have  borne  ohUdren  not  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth.  Moreover,  this  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  very  slight  until 
parturition  actually  commences,  and  is  net  consequently  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  the 
cervicai  canal  is  lined.  As  soon,  however^  as  the  pains  which  pre- 
cede and  accompany  the  ezpnision  of  the  foetus  conraienoe*  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  uteri  progresses  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  tixe  passage  of  the 
footus.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  rapid  dilatation  of  a  canal 
lined  by  a  ^mucons;  membrane  in  an  entire  state  is,  that  it  must,  in 
many  oases,  be  accompanied  by  contusion^  erosion,  and  laceration  of 
the  mOTabrane.  In  the  majority  of  women,  no  dottbt,  these  lesions 
disappear  promfttly,  ctcKtrization  taking  place  with  rapidity,  under 
the  inflnenoeof  die  retraction  of  the  tissues  of  Ae  neck,  and  of  the  re- 
parative pUegmasiii  which  is  established,  after  delivery,  in  the  cervix, 
as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  nterus.  But  if  this  physiological  inflaot- 
matlon  of  the  uterus  shoidd  prolong  its  duration  and  assume  a  pa- 
thological ^hsnraoter ;  if  remnants  of  the  placenta  or  of  the  mem-> 
brands  left  in  the  ntelrine  cavity  give  rise,  by  their  decomposition)  ta 
an  irritating  footid  disdtarge ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  lesions 
of  the  maeous  membrane,  instead  of  healing,  will  almost  inevitably 
beoome  the  seat  of  hlflammation  and  of  enbseqtient^iloeratiiQn. 

m2 


•this  bi^ao^  it  vriU  oftePi  >bii|  no.^  .^Iwajjr&^^t^Q  foaii^^^oa^fiiii^H'j^Mi^t 
t&e.laflt  akorti^Aoc  labour  wAsiolUw^by «fi(ei4nd.^2ifr]^t<)i|aS}pfdi)<^^ 
or  kiss.  in  tensity  y  varjing-froni  eQyt^70^4]»ot^ti9!Jto^ji)6i'e  4)t^iiv^^ins, 
.OF. by  a  i(»titl  and  impkasant  lQebial.diecbarg>etw;  Jii.i^^ipk^casQc^.^ho 
in&ontnAtioB  and  ulceration  will  at  first  exist  betw^^pttfb^  ^ip^  of  tbe 
08  uteri  oc.ia  its  cavity «  and  if  the-  p«4^€ait,  ia  o^^mi^&edrsoonier^oi^b, 
the  course  o£  the  uleeratioa  may  be  foUowed  as  ittefioapfis.rroqiithe 
08,  and  ^pretsbds.  itself  on  the  <eerTi^.  I  have  oftpn  in>et  with  i»^^eB  of 
thia  desaription*  In  the  fi rst  inatanoe  i» ,  whioh,  ^ -few. . . wie^)k% ( aft^r 
labour,  I  saw  a^sroall  uloerAtio^  issuing  from  theil^ips  of.  tl^aos^teri,  I 
was  atru«k  wiiU'the  fact,  butd^d  not  attempt  tO)«^xpIaiM  it*  •  The<»^i- 
parison  whi^h  I  a/terwards  made  between  ca8es>  of  .diii^x.^esciiiptioiii, 
and  others  examined  at  a  later  period,  in  whiob.  ^e  inflanuuat^i^ 
disease  could  only  be  trae^d  to  ^a  natural,  labour,, led  mo^  to  j)^*<3ei^e 
the  clue  whidi  exists  between  th«  <au6Q  and  ii»teffoct»  .It«i^  ie<ke^, 
.  ^iddot  to  m%  thfit  a  co<isiderable  proptofi^oq  of  the  «ases.  of  .j^flam- 
matiou;and  ulo^ratitoj^  oi.die  cervix  met  with«in  p|E»i<itica'/originattiiin 
this  mani^er/^— h(Ep,  .ft8-:71.)  .      t  ...,..,     ^.^ 

The  descriptioti  of  i;Ke  diseaste  WllbWs/ ftttd  fe  ddmt^ff'^^ 
great  length  under 'the  head«  oF  A^atomteat  SymptbtfrA, 
Local  Symptoms,  Functional  Symptoms^,  and'  Sympathetic  o^ 
Constitutional  Symptoms.      '  .■'•...  ' 

The  most  important  of  i*ies6  piHibifibly ^t^  thiet  flivi^lb^i  of 
the  Anatomical  Symptoms  which  ti&lateB  to  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  Cavity  of  the  Cervix.         '  ♦  — 

These  are  enumerated  in  the  following  manner  :— 

, ."  Changes  produced,  b^  Inflarmnation  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Cer^ 
vix. — ^Wh^n  inflan^mation  atta^k^  the  cawt/ly , of  the,  ce?:vix,lroportfint 
modifications  take  plaf;e,.bo.tli  in  the  os  ut,eri.and  in  the  cerj^ics^J  c^*)» 
— modification^  which  have  not  hitherto  been  described,  e^en  I)y  con- 
tinental writers*  In  the  heathy  condition,  thpos  uteri  .is  ploscd  to 
such  an  extent  as  to.  be  but  just,  perceptible  to  the  finger  passing 
oyer  it,  and  as  to  only  admit  a  moderate-size^  so^und  or  bopgie,  w^hich 
opens  it.  in  passing,  as  it  would  the  .urethra.  The  entire  cepjipal 
passage,  as  far  as  the  os  inti^rnum,  is,  similarly^  but  not  nnifornJy 
contracted.  ,  When  the, cavity  of  the  cervix  is  inflamqd,  it  expfinds, 
on  the  contrary,  becoming  more  or  less  op^n;  :as.doosAlso  its  exter- 
nal orifice,  the  os  uteris  the  lips  of  which  are  eve^ted^  ,  It  is  diificult 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  change  which  inflamni^tioxi  thps 
produces  in  the  cjeryjcal  cavity  of  the  uterus.  It  may  b^  pwiipg  to 
parralysi^  of  the  submucous  muscular  fibres,  which  enqircje  it,  Wfjoed 
ij  the  inflanim^tion.Qf  the  ac^acent  mucous  membrane;  ^91:  it  mf^y.be 
the^-esult  pf,inflainmatory  .digte.n&i9n.x)f  the  submucous  cellulsu:  ti^gue. 
Whatever  the  explanation  we  adopt,  the.  fact  i?  ^Cjeri^n .; .  jk  wp^o.or 


40ssp!il6ati^la|i&!^'&«'b8  and  Q^ey  of  «h&«erv<^  uteri  is  the  inva- 
Hal»1^6oli«(^iy^ta<lt  of  inflaimtftffcion.     This  anatomical  ehange  in  the 
'Btate'df  0he'<»rid^0  of  tlie  uterdsis  iiifalaable  in  a  senMiok^gieal  point 
of  vie#;  a»it  cati  'easily  hh  recognised  bj'the  touch.     Whenever  the 
fingef,^^ifMN;ead  ^f  pastsitig  ov^r  a  scarcely  perceptible  orifice, — ^nieets 
witba  tr^Il^ni^rk^ ^depr^i^fon,  iiito  which  its  extremity  may  be  in- 
serted'td  a  gt^atet  c^  lesfii  extent,  ^e  may  all  but  conclude  that  in- 
flammation^ Idth  or  without  ulcot*ation,  is  present,  and  it  becomes  ad- 
Tisabto  lo>punttethe  inrestigation  farther,  so  as  to  ascertain,  by  ocu- 
•hii*  im^^e^ion  ^  a- Satisfactory  manner,  the  real  state  of  the  parts. 
'     ^^'Gdnerally  speaking,  the  morbid  dilatation  of  the  cervical  cavity 
ceases  before  we^  reach  the  os  internum,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
stated;  appec^s  in  most  instances  to  oppose  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the 
exteiteilm  of  in^amtfiatory  action  to  the  uterine  cavity.     Should  the 
inflammation,  however,  extend  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  dila- 
tation becomes  complete  throughout.     It  is  because  the  distinction 
betMi'den  the^t#o  cai^ities  of  the  uterus, — that  of  the  neck,  and  that 
^f  tho  body  of  ^  oi^an, — ^has  not  been  made  (as  I  stated  when 
treating  of  internal  metritis),  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  these 
two  regions  hav^been  compldtely  confounded,  and  that  many  French 
{pathologists  qomsider  i^t^nidl  metritis  a  very  common  form  of  uterine 
4nflaiamatiQ%  .eompUcatusg)  if  x^  originating,  most  oases  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  of  the  cervix ;  tlian  which  nothing  can  be  more 
ni^true.  •  Iidainmatiop  pft^^.cervip^  cavity. is,  .in  reality,  the  com- 
mon affection ;  ifhei^asiufta^i'm^lon  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  fortu- 
nately rare.'* — (Pp.  74-76.)  ... 

When  iexamined  by  the  speculum  the  Mucous  Membrane 
which  lines  the  caivity  of  the  Ceroid  is  seen  to  present  a  dark, 
livid,  red  hue,  which  may  be  traced  with  the  eye  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  by  depressing  with  the  sound  the  lower  top  of 
the  ds  uteri.     This  surface  easily  bleeds  on  being  touched. 

"Hiough  inflammation  may  continue  for  years  in  the  Cervix 
and  its  cavity,  without  giving  rise  to  any  other  anatomical 
changes  than  thos6  which  have  been  enumerated,  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  generally  the  case.  The  mucous  membrane 
lining  these  parts  appears  to  be  prone  to  proceed  io  ulcera- 
tion ;  and  ulceration  is  a  frequent  result.  This  generally 
appisars  first  round  the  os  uteri,  and  immediately  within  the 
Cervio).  'From  fhis  point  it  extends  more  or  less,  especially 
outwatxls  over  the  cervix. 

THiis  surface  may  also  present  abrasions  and  excoriations, 
that  is,  destroyed  parts  of  the  mucous  epidermis  or  epithelium. 
It  may  a!so  present  a  granular  appearance,  a  state  which  Dr 
Bennet  ascribes  to  the  circumstance  of  ulcerations  being 
healed  «upefficially;    (P.  79.)    •• 


1S2         Br  iB0Bii«l  a»  A^bmimiilMm  ^iht  Uieru9% 


Thme  gnmtiliitmiBnfiy  be  firm;  of  Titid  co1q«h%  ii»t  i6»  we 
premme^  brigM  red,  easrcely  bleeding  on  pveeme ;  or  tbey 
may  be  large,  fimgone,  liTid,  and  bleeding  profuBely  on  ihe 
slightest  touch.  Theee  ftrngoM  nleentiona  are  genwally 
connected  with  torpor  of  the  local  dreolatiom  Wben  they 
are  present,  the  eongestion  of  the  Tagina  and  Cen4»  in  olien 
.  considerable,  and  of  a  U^id  yenoos  character ;  awl  tlie  non- 
nleerated  surface  may  present  dilated  yarieose  toibs^  the 
presence  of  which  has  1^  French  writers  to  giye  to  ulcerar 
tions  in  which  they  occur,  the  name  of  Yaricese  Uloeratioiis. 
In  pregnant  females,  after  the  first  few  months,  vlcerstion 
of  the  cervix  generally  assnmes  this  fiingons  form* 

Though  nicer  s  may  be  formed  in  any  ^ot  of  the  GervU^  yot 
they  are  very  ireqaently  obserred  to  ensue  in  q^s  oc^ir 
pied  by  mucous  follicles.  These  bodies,  from  their  yaacular 
structare  and  condensed  organi8ati<Hi,  are  prone,  after  in- 
flammation, to  pass  into  ulceration.  Part  of  their  filasnen- 
tons  tissue  swells,  and  causes  them  to  project  above  the 
membrane.  Their  epithelial  and  mucous  covering  becomes 
stretched  and  distended.  In  scmie  instances  the  sabjacent 
tissue  becomes  dead,  and  tiie  soperficiid  covering  is  thrown 
off,  disclosing  then  an  ulcer.  In  other  instaaees  ulceration 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  inflammatory  distension.  Two  or 
more  of  these  may  coalesce  and  form  irregular  ulcers  of  some 
size. 

''  In  nearly  all  tlie  cases  in  which  inflammation  and  ulceration 
occupy  the  exterior  of  the  cervix,  they  will  be  also  found,  on  examina- 
ation,  to  penetrate,  more  or  less  deeply,  into  its  cavity.  -The  entire 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  as  far  as  the  os  internum,  may  be  ulcerated. 
Even  when  the  cervical  canal  is  free  from  ulceration,  if  ulceration 
exists  externally,  it  Is  generally  inflamed  to  a  greater  or  less  depths 
Owing  to  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  expanding,  as  we  have  seen,  when 
thus  affected,  if  its  lips  are  well  separated  by  the  bivalve  speculum, 
and  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  good  light,  the  eye  will  often  be  able 
to  follow  the  disease  to  a  considerable  depth ;  especially  if  one  of  the 
lips  of  the  OS  uteri  is  at  the  same  time  depressed  or  elevated  with  the 
uterine  sound.  We  must  judge  as  to  the  presence  of  ulceration  be- 
yond the  point  which  the  eye  can  reach,  by  the  nature  of  the  secre- 
tions, and  by  the  expansion  of  the  cervical  canal.  In  the  cavity  of 
the  cervix  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  inflammation  and 
ulceration,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  granulation  of  the  ulcer- 
ated surface.^'— (Pp.  80,  81.) 

Another  effect  of  inSammiition  affecting  the  termor  tUeri  is 
Hyper:tr<y)hy.  Of  the  origin  and  cause  of  this  ehangpi  l)r 
Sennet  gives  the  following  description. 


and  it9*id^Y>^^M^^'''^^  ^9& 


*o«i7u&  iBifgmmMf  £»l^wed»  »  tbe  owiwe.  o£  %m%  by  imfMrti^it 

^lUaigeB=m.tlie>iftrga()Droyjiiz9|ifi<i<}flbvm  of'tbe.orgaiu    One  of  Uie 

'fint  effuctft  of  th«  lUoefweis,  m.wq  hay^^i^a,  to  pixHiuceooageetion 

/and  awalling  of  tha  jooi^tcal  slroeture  oftbe.  ii^«i«  noek ;  the  cor?}x 

bMoming  Iftrg^^  .but  ab  the  sasne  time  remeuuBg.  soft  e«d.  eliMlic. 

Tbis  state:  mskj  lefig.ooiitiniie  without  any  other  ohange  t«kiilg^laoe. 

I  hatroiSvpea^eoU;  found  the  cervix  enlarged^  swollen^  and  eoogested, 

•bai.perfbctl7.9Dft)  after  years  of  dieeafie,  especially  wbeo  the  disease 

•bas  been  littiiled  tO'  the  eavity  of  tbe  cervix  or  to  the  imnoediate  Tici- 

imfy'iji,i^e  .q$«    Qenarally  speaJung,  boweyeri  this. is  not  Uie  cade. 

The  central  tissues  ate  not  only  congested,  but  inflamed;  eifusien  of 

aplastic  lympb  takes  place  in  their  structure,  aud  beconuss  more  and 

>iBere  ofgajBized.     Thus  the  eervix  is  not  only  enbirged,  but  also  io- 

daraied.     At  first  the  central  induration  is  evidently  ^of  an  active 

infiammatory  nature,  as  indicated  by  the  iacreaasd.  heait  of  the  corgaoy 

4b&vi%id  Te4ne£»^  and  sometimes  the  pain  on  pressure*    If  tbe  dis- 

/oase  is  not  subdued,  in  the  course  of  tkne  these:  syn^tosas  of  inilam- 

-matoiy  aetion  partially  subsidd»  and  iha  cervix  becomes  tbe  seat  of 

'imensdironicbypertirephy)  the  inflammatory  origin  of  wbicfa  is  soan»ly 

-discernible,     The  extent,  ito  which  inflammatory,  hypertrophy  of  the 

cervix  xo»j  bekjoajrried  ie  perfectly  surprising ;  tbe^si^eiof  the  uteriDO 

necktihus  affected  ^ryiyg  fivem  that  ^  a  small  walnut  to  that  of  a 

man%  fist. 

'^  In  virgins,  and  in  women  who  have  bad  no  children,  the  cervix 
seldom  eidarges  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  often  indurated,  although 
not  at  all  increased  in  size,  the  finger  detecting  the  induration  and 
structural  change  without  the  eye  perceiving  it.  When  it  does  enlarge 
.  in  virgins,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  seldom  becomes  more  than  two  or 
three  times  the  natural  size,  although  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  met 
with,  especially  with  those  who  are  advanced  in  life. 

**  In  women  who  have  borne  children,  on  the  contrary,  central  in- 
duration and  structural  hypertrophy  are  much  more  commonly  met 
with.     Owing  to  the  greater  vascularity  and  vitality  of  the  uterine 
tissue,  inflammation  more  readily  extends  to  the  central  structure  of 
the  cervix.     It  is,  consequently,  not  only  more  frequently  followed 
by  induration,  but,  when  induration  does  occur,  it  is  nearly  always 
much  more  extensive  than  in  virgins  or  even  than  in  sterile  females. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  several  French  writers,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory hypertrophy  of  the  cervix  so  frequently  observed  in  women  who 
have  had  children,  and  #ho  are  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the 
cervix,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  ulceration  which  nearly  invariably 
accompanies  it;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ulceration  is  generally 
.a^sooondary  sffedion*    Tys^asMrtito, however,  l&evidently  an  error. 
^'I  have  very  oftto-  beeti  able  to  >foUeir'  the  extension  of  %he  iriflami^a- 
'  tton  aooompanyihg  ukeratitu  dlsesliei^  the  dei0pek!^€fftted  tifirsoes,  «nd 


^        Dr  Bennet  c»\Iil^lkm/imii9n^^    Uterus, 

9ei?^u;^3..i^qp  at  Jl^t  t^^  looly  J^^Mwy  and  4a  iinhi^  generak  ind«» 
catioAcWJiich  (i^lNi[^q«MnU7'luad»iita'afpeftmBC6lgl^^ 
9nd  (uoraim^rked  aa  Uie  uleeraitioD  inoraas^  aniiBsteaifcj  ^  I  Am  aiaa 
continuallj  meeting  with  ulceration  confined  to^one^iip, -^etom^asBaed 
bjriiiiluratipn  >aiid  kypdrtcophy  #f  that- lip  (Oijy..  .  iEnd&ed,*thteer  is 
gpPQrAVljs  in  re^nt  ^laaMt  a  very  evident  confoiwit^i^wekii  the  dta^ 
1^^  ojf  tltegeoeml  inckaratioa  and  the  extent  and  dt»ation'of:4iie:»i- 
fi^^ti(Hk,  In  the  pFoduoticii  ^  inflanunatoi^  iodttfatton  of  .tbM»r«- 
yi^  ibf^^  is  likemse  another  verj  important  oinmmstaase  torbe-takon 
mta  coiisi4eration^  vi^.,  the  tune  that.haa9ceQtred>6incea3T'fihpi*ion 
or  9.  labour*  .  The  nearer  a  female  is  to  the  epo<^  at.«hioh  ^^^ 
l^een  delivered  or  haa  .misoarried,  when  attacked  wi^  ..iaflammatiBa 
and  uJoecatioB  of  the  oerviK»  th^  greater  wiU<  h^  the  4nftamniatogy 
.h7p.erti*ophjr.pradu()ed  hj  the  uIoeratioa«  . 

"  The  in<)Hnvti<3s^>aod  fayperirophy  are  generally  «onfioed  to  Ab 
c^vi^;'h^t:80^»eliiae(i  diey  p^s  onto-thebpdy  of  Ui&nleras^:then^ 
oii^iouslyp  al30' the  seat  of  inflammation^  Thia  >is  a  seriouaHioiiapIi'^ 
catioi^  a8,iti9  nj^ai^h  inore.4i69^1t.tQ  jrestordinta'  lieahby.cteditian 
the  body  of  the  uterus^ .when  .it  iS'tbua'iaGdifiadi'thanat.i&to'oreD'' 
come  iuflaini;&atoi;y.Lypeirt^phy,invtbaoervtH.  <EGwUkXkatAjithe>nt^ 
4uratjq^  seepas  jmo^tfroq^fintly  tQ.Ujpifeit9eirti»ttbfi>ee|:^e!ixviM|tvithr- 
standing  the  anatomical  continuity  of  the  two  regions. 

*'  AljijhQugh  I  thus  oonaider  indaration.  and  liyperttofihy  >0f  the 
cervi;^  g^^*^Uy,to  he  theresuU  ofthe.exteneion  ofsnpecfioial  in<- 
llammation  to .  the  central  tissue^,  t^  be.  the  sequela^  and  Aot  the 
c^iuse,  of  ulceration  >  the  reverse  may  take  place*  Induration  and 
enlargement  of  the  cervix  may  remain  a$  a  result  of  tgeneral  metritis, 
and  by  the  irritation  which  it  produces  giv«  riae  toinfiammation  and 
ulceration  of  tbe^mucoua  surface.  Whatever  may  have  tooeasioned 
•the  general  inflammatory  induration,  if  it  pei'sist,  itcertoinly  hecomea 
an  important  cause  of  local  diseasoi  continualiyreprodafiing. thoul- 
ceration,  unless  na.eans  be  taken  to  remove  it  as  well  as  the  more 
superficial  disease.  Xhis  it  does  in-  two  ways c  by  h»efmg  up  a> 
chvonic  state  of  infiamjiiatipn  of  the  organ,  in  which  the  mucous  sur- 
face .necessarily  participates^  and  by  the  irritatioa  whiioh  the  frieUon 
of  tlie  hypertrophied  and  generally  prolapsed  cervix  against  the  pa- 
rietes  of;  the  vagina  occasionst  u 

'^  As  the.  indurated  cervix  enlarges,  the  external  or^ee  of  the 
cervical  cau^l,  opening^and  eixpanding,  asstmes  a  transvecsal  £orm; 
so  that  instead  of  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular  orifice^- we. bapa  a:^^ 
fisgure^  p^esentiifg  well-defiuied  lipsk  This  is  .more  aapaeiaMy  the 
case  wh^n  th^ .  induratiion  is  aoeoBipattiod  by  extonsiTeuuloeratioa' 
Xhese  lips  m^  or  may  not  be  aqually  indurated  or  enhnged ;  raoiaa- 
times  one  is  ina^y  times  lar^r  ^ba|i  the  other*     When  it  is  the.su* 


btlktfae^BBfieir&Mr^Miifi^Miit  if>^>s^ajfi^^  ^iikiog<f4<^  EJudh  an  e^-' 
imt  asftd  foru  •«ckiiid  tdf-ttoivoiir^^  proj^itig  ft  o^ru^le  «f  itftjhett  t)e'« 

'  ^'  TJbB.iiidtiBated.i^epvix  is  mt  afiftequenHy  cRvidcfd  into  se^hate 
lolte&i  3%i9^{Ki«sekioe'of  ^diese  iiobes  19  an  evidetice  of  anteeeddnt  la^ 
ekaiito  of;Ad>e^nrix.dfirtfig  an  eibortaon,  a  dijficult  at  instrumental 
lab&Qff^^bf  eveii'SCiiMtimes  during  a  nataral  labour^  The  kcerateid 
soBcheea^jwA  bmiiHg,  the  ulceration,  in  the  course  of  time,  isfbllov^red 
hjTikypiBrtropbyr.of  the  segments  into* which  the  eerri^  is  dividefd. 
IhesetsegmeBis  4iomtttim68  assutno  a  Rtony  hardness,  and  their  exis- 
toBoe  ofilmilrsadb  to  the  supposMon  that  dhio  pationt'is  labdutihg  un- 
<iwDan3indfma..Ji  ki^v^  met  with  se^^val  cases  of  this  d^cHption,, 
in  which  the  disease  had  been  orronooaffly  pronouneod  to  be  cancer- 
vm  hf  high  autbovities^'i  Tliera'is,  liower^er,  a  ir^eans  of  establishing 
a  diagnosis^  !whfeh^' simple  :ils  itf8,^h^s  not  ftt  boon  pointed  oat. 
^^1^1^  t>he:>ldbalar»  knotty,  irregnlttreonditioB  of  the  cervir  is  the 
Ksutejof.laeera^nyaffld'isJ^iimpfy^iiiilaniniatory;  tire  fissuries  which 
B^srateithe.lobes.ritdiato  rmindthe  cftTfty  of  the  os  as  a  centre, — 
wiitdi.is  notitheicise  in ^»>can6)eroustumotrr,^-^'-e(tch  separate  lobe 
Mn|^)perf(Bctif>smOotiriri  itself^<^dfree  fi*otti  tiibercles  or  gup^rScid 
inequalities.  :  .      . ". 

**!Not  anly^'is  this  ilobular  form  of  induration  Erroneously  con- 
sideredoanoonMisybnieveft^the  hard  inflammatory  hypertrophy  which 
I  iiavBidesevibadia  still  more  eri'oneottsly  considered  to  be  fk-equently 
malignant  by  the  hig4iei|t  and  mOfi^  esteemed  authorities. 

^  IHsplacan&it9  <j/thfs  Cert;&0«-^^The  uterus,  as  I  hare  stated,  is 
. not: firmly.  <8uppoited  by 'its  l^gaments^as  is  gefierally  supposed,  but 
merely  sQspeoded  in  "the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  kept  in  situ  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  natural  contraction  of  the  ragina  around  its  * 
lower  segment^  and»  by  the*  'prossureof  •  the  surroilrnding  organs.  O  w- 
iogto  this  aisatOHiicaJ;  circuiixistance,  the  Slightest  nifodification  in  the 
volimiei.aaii^  wei^t  of  the  cervis:  gives  rise  to -a  change  hi  its  position 
— a-faot  which  we  ihavo  ali^eady  steen  o^x^tnpMed  in  the  body  of  the 
on^an*  Inflamnkwtory  hypertrophy  of  the 'cervix  increasing  con- 
sidirably  the  apeoifio  gittvity  of  the  inferior'  portion  of  the  uterus, 
the  entire  organ  descends,  prolapses.  The  cervix  is  thus  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  vulva;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  frequently 
directed  backwards,  so.  as  to  press  on' the  posterior  parietes  of  the 
v^na'  and  'On^  the  rectum^  whilst  the  body  of -the  uterolS  may,  or 
may  not,  betearried  forward;  This  change  of  {jo^tion,  which  con- 
stilatB8'VetroTorsion>of  the  neek  of  the  uterus,  is  so  cdmmohly  met 
with  kk  mai^ned  femiies  suflSering  froln  inflammatory  induration,  as 
to  eoBstitate  nearly  the  rule.     With  them  it  is  (evidently,  to  a  great 
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.^ieiit»  tfaft  JMSikb  of  iotaeooiine.  In  Aha  hailihj  state,  ib««ef«hi  » 
soft  and  smaliy  and  yielda  to  presisore ;  but  when  it  la  enlarged  and 
indurated,  it  must  neaessarily  offer  resiBtanoe,  and  consequently  be 
thrust  backward,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  sacmni.  The  gob- 
.tinued  recurrence  of  this  physical  cause  of  displacement  in  these  cases, 
eventually  renders  the  retroversion  of  the  cervix  permanent. 

"  Whenever  there  is  much  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
cervix,  unless  the  vagina  be  extremely  contractile,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  prolapsus.  This  is  more  especially  die  case  when  the 
patient  is  standing  ;  the  degree  to  which  the  prolapsus  may  be  car- 
ried depending  on  the  amount  of  the  hypertrophy  and  on  the  state 
of  the  vagina.  If  the. vagina  has  retained  its  contractility— 4is  in 
the  virgin — ^it  will  support  the  uterus ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  ii  is 
lax,  and  offers  no  support  to  the  enlarged  cervix, — as  in  women  who 
have  had  many  children,— -it  may  fall  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the 
vulva,  or  even  appear  externally.  This  abnormal  laxity  of  the  va- 
gina may  be  partly  occasioned  \ys  the  hypertrophy  itself;  the  disten- 
sion of  the  superior  portion  of  the  vagina  by  the  enlarged  cervix  di- 
minishing its  tonicity^*  and  the  uterus  then  falling,  as  it  were,  into  a 
non-contractile  pouch.  When  it  thus  lies  low  in  the  vagina,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  very  irksome  sensation  of  weight,  dragging,  and  bearing 
down,rwhieh  may  be  felt,  not  only  in  the  pelvic  region,  but  in  the 
abdomen,  the  patient  often  feeling,  especially  when  erect,  as  if  a 
foreign  body  were  about  to  escape  from  her.  These  sensations  are 
occasioned  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  uterus  bearing  anomalously 
on  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  partly  by  the  traction  which  tbe 
enlarged  and  prolapsed  womb  exercises  on  its  ligaments,  and  on  the 
organs  with  which  it  is  connected.  When  sitting  or  lying,  the  bear- 
ing-down sensation  is  less  marked ;  but  if  the  enlargement  of  the 
cervix  is  considerable,  there  may  be  another  sensation  experienced, 
that  of  a  tumour,  pressed  up,  when  sitting,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
seat. 

"  The  hypertrophied  cervix  is  sometimes  directed  anteriorly,  or 
«ntevertcd  ;  it  then  lies  behind  the  pubis,  more  or  less  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  anteversion.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
always  owing  to  some  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  which 
causes  the  uterus  to  fall  back  into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  thus 
throws  up  the  cervix. 

'<  The  hypertrophied  cervix  occasionally  lies  diagonally  in  the  pelvic 
cavity,  to  the  left  or  to  the  right ;  so  that  the  finger  passed  into  the 
pelvis  per  vaginam  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  sacrum,  misses  it 
entirely,  leaving  it  on  one  side.  When  the  cervix  is  directed  to  the 
left,  as  ig  nsudily  the  ease,  I  scarcely  consider  the  diqplaeement  mor- 
bid; In  many  non-pregnant  females,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Ae 
uteme  naturally  lies  diagonicaily  from  ngkt  to  left,  and  in  Ae  eesefi 
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uiqvestMii  .diitf  pdtt«Mntojneielj«kagn|Qt«teda«l  vtnterai  mot e 
^ypftcent  by  the  hypevtrcvphy."-— (Pp.  84--89.) 

As  ittflkmrnatory  ulceration  of  the  cervia^  uteri  is  not  by 
Itself  in  all  inntances  a  fatal  disease,  opportunities  of  ascer- 
tainmg  after  death  the  changes  produced  by  it  during  life 
are  not  frequent,  and  take  place  chiefly  when  patients  under 
ft,  die  in  conBequence  of  some  accidental  disease.  In  such 
circumstances,  I)r  Bennet  has  found  only  those  anatomical 
modifications  which  ocular  inspection  of  the  parts  during  life 
would  lead  the  observer  to  anticipate.  Where  ulceration  is 
present,  the  mucous  membrane  is  either  slightly  corroded  or 
entirely  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  subjacent  parts  becomes  distinctly  visible,  being  dis- 
sected, as  it  were,  by  the  process  of  ulceration.  The  ulcer- 
ated surface  itself  is  not  excavated,  but  on  a  level  or  nearly 
*o,  with  the  surrounding  tissues ;  the  margin  being  perfectly 
smooth  and  regular,  and  presenting  no  jagged,  hardened  in- 
dentations. The  cervix  itself  when  chronically  enlarged, 
presents  all  the  characteristics  of  cellular  hypertrophy,  its 
tissue  being  more  dense  and  more  resisting  than  in  the  nor- 
mal state. 

^  The  next  Chapter,  the  Sixth,  may  be  regarded  as  present- 
ing the  enumeration  and  development  of  those  pathological 
pnnciples  which  peculiarly  distinguish  the  treatise  of  Dr  Ben- 
net  Hitherto  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  Cervix 
pTERi  has  been  viewed  as  a  substantive  afi^ection.  Here  it 
is  considered  in  its  connection  with  Lehcorrhcea,  Dysmen- 
ORRHCEA,  Ameitorrhcba,  Irregular  Menstruation,  Partial 
Prolapsus,  and  similar  displacements  of  the  Uterus.  The 
affection  is  accordingly  considered  more  particularly  as  it. 
takes  place  in  the  viigin  female. 

According  to  Dr  Bennet,  the  existence  of  inflammatory 
ulceration  (S  the  Uterine  Neck  is  a  disease  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence,  was  totally  unsuspected  by  all  who  had  written 
on  uterine  diseases  previous  to  the  time,  1845,  at  which  Dr 
Bennet  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work ;  and  even  the 
author  himself  spoke  at  that  time  of  the  lesion  in  terms  of 
doubt  and  hesitation.  He  adduces  at  the  same  time,  from  that 
edition,  a  passage  with  the  view  of  acknowledging  that  the 
passage  contains  an  error  which  he  how  desires  to  rectify. 

.  <<  Tbe  ezf^erience  of  the  last  f&w  years  has  shewn  me  that  the 
above  extract  contains  an  error  which  I  have  now  to  correct.  Not 
only  ma^^  inflammation  and.  iiloeratian  of  the  uterine  irack  exist  in 
the  virgin  female,  but  it  does  exist)  and  not  very  unfrequently,  if  I 


hsvo  afforded  tne# 

'*  When  I  ivYote^  finding  tiothnig  on  inflaofinkaiion  fthd  iilceration  of 
the  neck  of  the  nteros  in  the  virgin,  in  any*  of  the  authors  who  pre- 
ceded me ;  never  having  heard  a  remark  on  the  object  escape  from 
the  eminent  Parisian  pathologists  whos^  pupil  atid  assistant  I  was 
for  many  years,  and  not  haying  met  with  thisfortnl  of  the  disease 
myself  in  hospital  or  private  practice — ^or,  at  least,  not  having  re- 
cognised it)— ^I  concluded  that  when  nlceration  did  exist,  it  healed  spon- 
taneously ,—^as  is  often  the  case  in  the  mouthy— owing  to  the  patient 
not  being  exposed  to  the  causes  of  irritation  which  obtain  in  the 
married  condition.  Reason  told  me  that  the  cervix  uteri  must  oc- 
casionally become  inflanied  and  ulcerated ;  but  fbi^  want  of  the  ex- 
perience which  I  ha?6  since  acquired,  I  was  obliged  to  surmise  that 
the  euro  was  always,  or  nearly  alw^s,  spontaneous^,  It  wiU.be  laeen, 
however,  by  the  very  guarded  manner  in  which  X  wi:ote»  how  unwill- 
ingly I  came  to  tliis  conclusion,  and  that  I  foresaw,  as  it  were^.  the 
results  which  subsequent  research  has  developed., , 

''For  the  last  few  year;3 1  have  very  carefuliy  anfljsod  ti^t  state  of 
all  the  young  unmarried  females  presenting,  uterinei.symptoiiis  for 
whom  I  have  been  consultedi  witt^  ^  view  to  .elu<^i4atfB  this  very  im- 
portant question,  and .  have  thus  ajsjcprt^ii^flf  in  the.  «^<^t,  positive 
manner,  that  inflammation  ftp^  ulceri^n  of  r^SfO^cery^  jiteri  in  the 
virgin  are  not  an  uncoipmon  dif^a^,  and  that  to.  i(i  ina^y  be  nsforined 
most  of  the  severe  forms  of  ^ys^^nori^hoe^L  wJtiicJi^.  Jce^i^jb  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment,  and  mo^t  of.  t^e  cases  pf  .i^v^et^nate.  k^^rrb^ 
in  the  virgin,  which  are  conn^tqd  with  great  g^^eral  dj^bilit])^  ajud 
l)r(?strati9n.  ......         .       .,  .  .         -i:  • 

/'^ot  only  have  I  frequently  p^et^-fwith  infiaisamato^' ulcerAti^.af 
the  ceryix  in  virgin  females  aboiYia  ^^ve^tyj  ^o  1^^.  menstruate 
for  .^onm  years,  but  I  have,  Jp  several  .ini^w^iif^^^X^'^e.  tfc^^isf- 
ea^  existing  in  a  most  decided  fo^m  \n  yioung,  femftle^^  only.sixtteeii 
and  seventeen  years  of  ege^^  in  whpm  m^nstraatiof^,  \iras  not  even  yet 
fully  established!  I  have  now;  tv^o^cas^sof  tl^is.  description  under 
my  care,  which  I  shall  give  a^  the  end  of  this  phapter*.  Tbeyshew,, 
most  satisfactorily,  that  the  congestion  which  p|;ecf4^  and  aeconir 
panics  the  establishment,  of  t(i  of  unction  of  mepostrus^tiop  m  th^femaW 
economy  may  become  morbid,  and  be  followed  by  the  developnient  of 
ulcerative  in6ammation.  As  yet  I  have  had  no  reason  to  siippose 
that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  ever  ulcerated  previous  to  the  age  at 
which  metistruation  appears.  Considering  the  dormant  condition  of 
*he' uterus  when  it  has  not  yet  been  roused" into  functional  activity, 
iuhould  think  it  is  scarcely  likely  then  to  take  on  severe  infliihirk- 
tory  action.  ^; 

"  This  discovery  cannot  but  be  considered  of  exti'em^  imppif|;iaitic^ 
inasmuch  as  it  bi'ingS  at  oncer  wttHlri  th6  sc6p6'pf  siicbesstoltrealmeQt 
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^jj^ (ifiS^^i^fffemg^^pA iM^tr%ft*'^Ie tUmfi^'  A%  ike sim  time 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it  very  much  increase^. thte  delicacjtuid 
' :di^}f%^qf  ih^\€  tBs^9i^p[keik%.  .  The.  ^1filMlal  apd  nstrumeiital  ex- 
minaiip^  imj^r^ively  jH/pce6sita;t«d  bjr  the  pre^^nce  of  extisn^e 
pjb^sipaj-  lesipps.  j^Q  t^e  di^pr-^^ikted  i^riue  .prgjaesi  «re  at  all  times 
.repogpant  to  i*ei]aale  deli(;acj^  syid  their  praposal,  nodier  tmj  eircuni- 
Maop^jCaii.onljf  W  warraDied  hj  th^  eeriojus  niitoreof  the  case ;  hut 
tbe  $c^n|»le$  .of  tba^  medical  practitioner  muj^t  be  iiK?reased  tenfold 
.xrlKin  thejfoffere^  is  a  Yirgin  female*  .If>  howeyer,  he  is.  satisfied  that 
his  patient  is  labouring  under  a  disease  which  is  de$troying  the.veiy 
^purees. of  ll^lth|.  an^-  the  disastrous' effects,  of  which  can  only  be  ar- 
rested ]^y  physical  examination,  it  would  be  a  derejiclion  of  duty »  as 
W^U  ^  «  false- and  culpable  delicacy,  not^  if  possible^  to.  overcome  all 
obstacles,  whatever  may  be  their  nature." — (Pp,  18(X-1^2.) 

It  cannot,  we  believe,  now  be  denied,  that  Inflammation 
tind  Ulceratitm  ctf  the  cervix  uteri  otien  exist  in  young  fe- 
BwieB  in  cofineefcion  with  Lbtjcorrbcea,  Amenorkucea,  Dys- 
MEiroRRH(EA,  and  probably  other  affections  of  the  uterus. 
These  lesions,'  however, -toay  either  coexist  with,  without  be- 
ing th^caajseijf/ the  deranged  menstrual  function,  and  the 
eause^of  4tife~mal{K>fintton  of  the  tlterus  ;  or  both  theselesions 
and  the  derangements  in  the  menstrual  function  may  proceed 
from  the  same  general  causes:  We  presume  it  can  scarcely 
4)e  argued  :with  any  show  of  justice,  that  XewcorrAcea,  Amen- 
vrrk^a,  Ih/smenorrhf^a,  Menorrhagiaytind  similar  disorders 
are  causes  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  cervix  uteri. 
At  the  same  tim^it  ap^esti*^',  that  k  reasonable  amount  of  evi- 
dence has  now  been  adduced  to  shew,  that  inflammation,  and 
occasionally  tilceration  of  the  cerrix  uteri,  are  either  antece- 
dents OP  accompaniments  of  the  conditions  of  disordered  men- 
struation now  mentioned.  Dr  Bennet  speaks  with  gi'eat 
confidence  as  to  these  lesions  being  causes,  if  not  invariably, 
at  least  so  frequently,  of  disordei-s  in  menstruation,  that  the 
medical  practitioner  who  is  consulted  for  the  relief  of  such 
disorders,  would  neglect  his  duty,  and  of  course  injure  bis 
character,  if  he  did  not  in  every  given  case  take  means  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  relationship  or  not. 

"  In  many  of  the  instances  which  I  have  seen  of  ulceration  in  the 
virgin  female,  the  most  prominent  symptom  has  been  dysmenorrhcsa 
in  a  very  severe  form,  tudeedaas  \  have  stated  abovo,  I  am  con- 
Yinced  that  most  of  the  cases  of  extreme  and  obstinate  dy;smenorrhp3a 
and  disordered  menstrjaation,  which  are  atJi^t  considered  hopeless,  fui^ 
are  merely  palliated  by  narcotics,  will  bo  found,  on  careful  scrutiny >  to 
be  cases  of  ulcerative  inflamKiation  oi  the  ul^eri^e  nodc^ ; 

,  "  When  the  cervix  is  inflamed  and,uice^atfd^'thQ  n^n^es,  whether 
they  have  previously  been  easy  or  difficult,  generally  become  pain- 
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Ally  sometimes  agoni2iiig1y  so,  all  the  loeal  pains  being  mncli  eiag- 
gei^ted.  It  is  not,  liowever,  the  existence  oFpain  during  mehstrua- 
tion,  as  we  hare  seen  elsewhere,  that  indicate  the  presence  of  ulcer- 
ative disease,  some  women  always  sufj^rin;^  pain,  even  in  the  absence 
of  uterine  inflammation,  but  the  presence  of  pain  when  it  did  no6 
previously  exist,  and  its^increase  when  it  did.  Anlenorriioea  or  mo- 
norrhagia are  also  frequently  observed.  The  breasts  are  often  sym- 
pathetic^ly  aflEeoted ;  they  become  large,  swollen,  tender,  ;»nd  pain- 
ful, and  the  areola  is  developed  as  in  early  pregnan(rjr/*-*~-(Pp.  1S4, 
135.) 

The  only  mode  of  obtaining  positive  information  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

**  Physical  Examination, — A  satisfactory  digital  examination  of 
the  uterus  may  be  nearly  always  made  in  a  virgin,  without  injury  to 
the  hymen,  especially  wiien  the  vagina  and  external  genital  organs 
have  been  relaxed  by  long-continued  congestion  and  inflammation. 
The  hymen  is  nearly  always  sufficiently  dilatable  to  admit  the  Index, 
introduced  slowly  and  with  proper  care.  Generally  speaking,  the  OS 
and  cervix  are  reached  with  ease,  the  inflamed  cervix  not  being  re- 
troverted,  as  it  is  in  most  married  females  ;  and  when  once  the  finger 
has  reached  the  os,  in  most  cases,  all  doubts  are  solved.  If  the  cer- 
vix is  free  from  disease,  it  is  soft,  and  the  os  is  closed ;  if  inflamed 
and  ulcerated,  it  is  enlarged  and  swollen,  and  the  os  more  or  less  open 
and  velvety.  This  open,  soft  state  of  the  os  and  cervix  may  also  exist 
from  mere  inflammatwn  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck.  If  the 
uterus,  however,  lies  diagonally,  from  right  to  left,  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  cervix. 

**  When  the  existence  of  nlceradve  disease  of  the  uterine  nook  has 
been  thus  recognised  in  a  virgin,  what  course  smst  we  follow  ?  As  it 
may  react  so  disastrously  on  the  female  economy  a»  absolutely  to  en- 
danger, indirectly,  the  life  of  the  patient,  not  to  speak  of  Its  Qiafking 
her  a  burdefla  to  herself  and  to  all  around  her ;  m,  likewise,  when  the 
disease  is  severe  and  confirmed,  all  non-instramental  means  of  treats 
ment  are  totally  inefficacious,  there  can  be  no  room  fbr-liesitatioii^. 
The  speculum  must  be  used,  if  possible  without  dffiding  theltymen  * 
but  if  its  introduction  is  otherwise  impesfidble,  the  hymen  must  be 
carefully  divided. 

"  In  many  caees,  as  I  have  before  stated,,  the  iiyMen  U  natuibUy 
very  .lax,  or  has  hwn  reiaaued  by  disease }  X  have  thereforia  ked  a 
very  narrow,  bdi^],  bivalve  speculum  mad^,  with  whidi  I  wm^g^m* 
rally  able,  by  degreeS)  and  with  «  li^le  time  and  psifcieiioe^^  dilate-; 
it,  and  thus  to  esaailne  the  patient^  without  imypfdsfiiiAaffjii  iifmrnJl 
—(Pp.  135,  136.)  .     ...T    ... 

Dr  Bennet  Speaks  with  consideraT)!©  confidence  of  the 
number  of  cases  fn  which  tilcei^tiv^  inflammation  tad  existed 
in  young  females,  causing  great  stifiering  and  making  mostf 


htirtifhl  ioroadB  mpoa  ibe  general  health,  yet  without  being 
BQspectei],  and  or  courde  treated  by  improper  or  ueeless  re* 
medies,  antil,  as  we  are  giyen  to  understand,  he  had  dis- 
eovered  tl^  true  cause  of  their  complaints  and  adopted  the 
remedies  accordingly.  Again  he  seems  desirous  not  to 
oyeratate  the  case ;  and  accordingly  the  following  cautionary 
and  limiting  admissions  are  made. 

"  NotwithBtsuMiing  all  that  I  have  said  abo^e,  I  must  not  be  con- 
sidered to  assert  that  this  disease  is  a  very  common  one  in  the  virgin 
female.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  exceptional ;  but  I  also 
believe  that  aU  practitioners  engaged  in  the  consultation-practice  of 
uterine  disease  will  recognise  it  frequently,  as  I  do,  if  they  bear  in 
mind  the  facts  which  I  have  pointed  out.  I  may  say,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  since  I  called  tbe  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
existence  of  the  disease  in  virgins,  not  a  month  has  passed  without 
mj  being  consulted  in  cases  of  severe  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
cervix  in  virgins,  having  resisted  years  of  general  treatment ;  and 
that  I  have  thus  been  instrumental  in  restoring  to  perfect  health  many 
young  females  who,  when  I  first  saw  them,  were  mere  wrecks,  and 
had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery.  When  such  a  disease  is  once  known 
to  exist  it  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  medical  science  to  allow  it  to 
remain  unchecked  from  motives  of  false  delicacy." — (P.  139.) 

^  The  Chapter  is  concluded  with  ibe  details  of  four  cases  of 
different  forms  of  ulceration  of  the  Cervia^  Uteri,  in  ^ich 
that  disease  had  induced  Amenorrhcea^  Dysmenorrkoea,  Leu-^ 
corrhcetk. 

Dr  Bennet,  it  must  farther  be  mentioned,  states,  that  he  is 
in  a  position  to  prove,  by  statistieal  data,  the  fact  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus  is  truly  as  frequent 
an  occarrence,  and  performs  as  important  a  part  in  uterine 
pathology  as  he  had  represented  that  it  did  in  1845.  During 
the  last  few  years  he  has  kept  a  careful  register  of  ali  the 
instenees  of  uterine  disease  which  he  treated  at  the  Western; 
General  Kspensory,  to  whieh  institution  he  is  physician-* 
accou^eur.  The  Western  Dispensary  is  one  of  the  largest  in- 
stitntioiMi  of  the  kind  in  London,  nearly  ten  thousand  patients 
being  annually  treated  by  its  medical  officers.  The  patients 
seen  by  DrBeniMft  consist  of  those  who  present  uterine  symp- 
toms, «nd  are  either  addressed  to  him  by  colleagues  or  by  the 
houoe-siiT^eoii,  on  registration.  He  finds  on  analyztng  his 
casM,  three  hundred  m  number,  whom  he  bad  attended  pro- 
fessionaiiy  between  the  Isiof  July  1S44  and  Deeemfoer  1848,^ 
that  two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  suffering  under  de-* 
cided  ioflammat(»7  disease  of  the  uterine  cervix  or  its  cavity  ;. 
and  tixat  in  two  hundred  ajid  twenty-two  ulceration  was  pre- 
senv* 


(iu«.ljC|i9xact^m%o»».  .  This  taw® '*«b^efpf:f  fffu^i^^W  jf^ogd 
evidence  of  the  correctneBS  of  some  of  the  doej^i^^c^  iV 

4oyJ?ts  albp.uli  the  rea^fy  of  Ji^etOpni^c^oi;!  for^^Ujjlf  jDr  B^nr 
net  argueSi  certainly  .with  poiisid^raj^le  iug^ouity,,  Bjat  :«f 
]]^fi$t  s^y^  tlxM  at  times  we  have  doubi^s.  wwtiier  tbe.le^Qs 
pow  specified^  and  tlie  disorders  in  menstruation  and  in  H^ 
function  of  the  uterus  actually  stand  to  eaob  other  in  ^U 
instances,,  in  the  relation  of  causq  and  effect.  .  One  QV^erva^ 
lion,  upon  this  point  we  have  to  offer.  We  ha:ve  had  ocuei|^o(i 
to  see  and  to  treat  not  a  few  instances  of  females  li^lioari^g 
under  either  AMENOitBHffiA  or  Dy8MEN0KKH<jBA»withmoire  or 
less  Leucoehhcea;  and  occasionally  manri^d  Itpi^a^es  either 
sterile,  or  liable  to  abortion.  In  some  instances,  the  me^r 
strual  disorder  disappeared  under  the  use  of  reinediea^  and 
the  patients  recovered  health.  In  pther  instai^cps  the  ^len^ 
strual  function  was  not  re-established,  or  hx  apy  way  ameB4ed> 
In  all,  such  instancea,  however,  the  patients  ijvi^re  event^ajlly 
attacked  by  other  disprders.;  in  son^e  instapce^  b^  phtl^isi^ 
in  some  by  dropsy,  in  son^e  by  diseasiQ  of  the  l^eart,  iii  on^ 
instance  by  mental  derangement^  anilt  death  foUowe^  e^a^tly 
as  it  does  in  similar  cases. .  It  seem^  Aqarcely.reasonabj^iO 
say,  that  the  ulceration  of  the  Cem^  J^tefi^fS,  \i  existed ji> 
such  cases,  could  have  induced  ^ny  .on^.  of  ih^  di^temp^^f 
now  mentioned.  Sut  we  think  it  is  i^  cpnclu^ioa  no^  ijn* 
reasoxiable^  nor  at  variance  with  facts»  tp  s^^y,  m^i  }K>ih  .4e.T 
pended  upon  the  same  general,  cause ;  £fQxne  .undejSned  W4  9.&!! 
describable  weakness  of  the  system,  th^  same  probabjy.  whii^ 
causes  consumption,  scrofula,  and  Sjin^fl^  4^t.6i^P!^x*s. 

The  weak  point  in  the  doctrine  of  Pr  Be^pnet,  if  we  niaiy  ]^ql 
allowed  to  off^r  any  opinion,  appears  tq  consist  in  tbis^^  that Jtifi 
makes  a  local  disorder  to  be  the  essential  and  viD.iform{  (^i|se 
of  all  the  functional  de^rangement^,  s^ndsever^  of  those  ,tiba^ 
are  organic,  to  which  the  uterus  is  liabl^..  Ijt  i§  npt  ii^pQs^i^Ie» 
that  this  yi^w  mayte  pight.  But  if  it  b^  j  H^  is.  at  v^j^jJjqq 
with  those  doctrines  which  havp  Jong  seemed. tp.re^t  oa  ^e 
best  fouiodatiori,  and  which  are  daily  beconupg.  more  stros^ly. 
confirmed,  namely,  that  local  disordjsrs  and  ^ii^easea  <^^$^tf^ 
ing  the  functions  and  strudture  of  certain  organs^  owe  ft  l^gjft, 
proportion  of  their  origin,  Jf  not  the  whole,  to  spnie  ^in^^or 
distemper  in  the  s^^ptem  at  large,  SQine  morbid  eleuienttw|ii<|li 
probably  i*esiaes  m  the  blood,. and  is  either  cQ.ey^l  witiji  th^^ 
beginning  existence  of  the  individual,  or  the  germs  oJT  which' 
are  c<^va^,Avitii:tii^{ifiii0d><aAd.  wliffih  are  merely  odledinto 


and  its  AppBnc(kffi!9.'^Mini(0mtMSA,  hBnC0tat^<BJ^,  &c.  19S 
Mh^ibmB^iksft^  UM^f&ftf(ijvh€B  ttttst^  dtbtetbp^d  ttriS.  ^tn  ttia; 

ding  iicy  ihe' iSVctfihdt^il(:«s  fn  which'  individuals  may  happen 
tebepkieedV'^-  •-'  i^     -'  -^  '-  ^-    •'    ••    •  ^         •; 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  doctripe  of  Dr  Bennet  regaWJng 
tlte  6t^  ^f  SiifUMMltiftln  TJtcriAi  arid  ^Menstnia  Fimcj- 
iieiis.' T&^  idhM  'crftri^edf  all  these  is  some  form'  or  decree  of 
mflamiQatOt^'coitgestio'n  and  xilceration  of  the  CerviarUteri, 
'  Sotke^hdt  diffet'erit  from  this  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  Dr 
l4lfc  ^A(k;dMita^  to  this  writer,  as  our  readfei-s  are'  already 
awarB,^itobitftH'(B  A,,  Dtsmenorrhosa,  LEtrcpRKHCE  a,  Me'- 
iroftiKl&AOlA.'and  even  Hysteuia,  all  owe  their  existence  to 
ioth%  ^f'jrtn  or  <legrfe6  of  inflammation  in  the  ovary  oi*  ovaries, 
hf  wTiich;'tbe  influence,  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  these  organs 
exercise" ovlSr'tBecifciflation  of  the  uterus,  is  suspended,  per- 
teifted,  a^tid' destroved.  As  upon  a  former  occasion,  when 
notT^itr^'tKe  doctrines  pl^oposed  by  Dr  Tilt,  they  were  then 
it&ieA  at  Stifficient  length,*  it  is  pot  necessary  at  present  to 
do  jiidlfe  'tfiari  irierel^  mention  them,  and  refer  to  the  volume 
ill  WfticRHhfey  af^  stated,  while  it  is  not  easy' to  overlook  the 
(jp^ositioii'iri  Whicfe'tKey  stand  f  6  those  of  Dr  Bennet.  If  the 
do6trfh6B  prppbfeed*  hy  Dr  ^ilt  be  well-founded,  it  "follows, 
almost  ^8  a' ;3ecessai^, consequence,  that  the  inflated  and 
tAtef&tea  ^ktenloi  ^^  c^iHfw' utfri  cannot  be  necessarily  cpn- 
n^ctefl  wit1r''th*e'*^^^tomafic  conditions  otAmenorrhcea^ 
fJ^$menk>rrKday  Lem  Menorr7iotgi(f/  eind  that   the 

ibnAfectibii',  if  il  exist  at  all,  can  be  only  apcidental  and  coin- 
ciijenit. ",  If,  on  t%'iB;ofti^:^  hand,  it  be  the  fact,  that  these  djs-' 
orders 'Sn^TOe.MferifiAriSa^^  are  connected' with  m-^ 

0iXDfiidlfQn  s^^  of  the  Ceyyix  uteris  it  must^till* 

i%maTn'a  ques6pn.'t5  w^  of  the  Ova-, 

ries,  infeiVed  by  Dt*  Jilt,  to  cause  these  menstrual  disorders 
and'ImpediiAents,  may  oi*  may  not  te  connected  with  the^  in-. 
flamed  and  ulceraVeji  stiate  of  the  uterine  neck  lilvewise. 
"  3t)r  B^enriet  prbceedi,  iri'^the  Seventh  Chapter  of  his  work,! 


ing  Pregnancy^  in  caustpa  labbriouis,  thjat  ip,  painful  and  i^n- 
easy  Pre^ancy,  jHsemorrhage,  Obstinate  Sickness'/  Deat^j  of 
the  Pdetus,  Mbie^,  Abpriioh,^^^  thqs^^  pvils  wWcUatlieiid' 
these  accidents.      ''   '        .    *        '      .'    ' 


i^i  Beritrifet  enters  ifitp  a  detailed  History  of  the  steps  by 
^icKhe  was  led,' aniiSst  tiie. facts  furnished  by ^tbe  experi- 
ence of  ^n  Hospital-Prisoi^  in  Faris/grf^^^ially  bvt.cpnfideritly 

.  X£ainVtti#i  M«moa/aiidiBat|^U(IWi«iiV.«flt/i^^OI;tU»4i'a8fil,'p;  470.^ 
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to  form  the  opinion  of  the  great  influence  which  these  morbid 
states  of  the  Uterus  exert  in  causing  the  effects  specified.  We 
believe  that  it  requires  little  reasoning,  nevertheless,  to  sa<- 
tisfy  any  one  trained  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  physiological 
knowledge,  that  ulcers  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  even 
inflammation  without  ulcers,  are  adequate  to  produce  abor^ 
tion.  If  any  part  of  the  organ  is  so  diseased,  this  must  se> 
riously  interfere  with  the  healthy  and  normal  circulation  of 
the  rest ;  and  if  the  uterine  circulation  be  disordered  or  dis* 
turbed,  even  in  a  small  degree,  from  its  healthy  state,  it 
surely  requires  little  reflection  and  reasoning  to  shew,  that 
this  cannot  fail  to  afi^ect  the  connecting  vessels  between  the 
Womb  and  Placenta,  and  in  this  manner  to  affect  the  life  of 
the  Ovum.  This,  therefore,  we  conclude,  must  be  admitted 
as  almost  indisputable. 

This,  however,  touches  not  the  whole  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  which  is,  are  there  no  instances  of  laborious  Pregnancy, 
Haemorrhage,  death  of  the  Foetus,  Abortion,  Moles,  and  simi- 
lar evils,  in  which  the  uterine  neck  is  in  a  healliiy  state.  In 
every  instance  of  death  of  the  Foetus  and  abortion,  is  it  proved, 
that  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  uterine  neck  are 
adjuncts  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Whitehead  of  Manchester  ad- 
duced in  his  work,  published  in  1847,  decided  evidence  to 
shew,  that  ulcers  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus  are  very  frequent 
occurrences  among  the  females  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  and 
that  abortion  and  sterility  are  very  frequent  consequences  of 
ulceration  of  the  uterine  neck.  But  Mr  Whitehead  at  the 
same  time  shewed,  that  besides  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  uterine  neck,  a  considerable  number  of  morbid  states 
in  the  uterus,  and  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  tended 
to  produce  these  unfavourable  results.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
return  to  the  instructive  volume  of  Mr  Whitehead  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  repeat  what  is  there  said*  But  we  subjoin  a 
few  of  the  remarks  of  Dr  Bennet  on  this  subject,  merely  to 
give  our  readers  just  notions  of  Ute  opinions  entertained  and 
the  conclusions  farmed  by  him  upon  this  subject. 

**  When  inflammatory  trlceraCion  of  die  cervix  exists*  daring  preg- 
nancy, a  tninute  inquiry  intd  the  previous  uterine  hi^ry  of  the  patient 
VrlXL  generally  pr6Ve  that  it  exiBled  pt^fms  to  the  pregnancy.  I 
formerly  believed  that  the  disease  mostly  originated  sobsequenily  to 
conception.  This  opinion,  however,  silbseqaent  experience  on  a  wider 
fleM  has  shewn  me  to  be  erroneous.  Althoagh  it  sometimes  thus 
originates,  in  the  great  majority  of  oases  it  id  evident  that  the  cervix 
is  diseased  previous  t»  eoneepUem    Xlia  reoogjiitba  of  tias  fiwi'has 
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neMflsarilj  led  md  to  modify  my  opinion  with  re&renoe  to  th^influ- 
onoe  of  iBflammatorf  ulceration  of  the  uterine  neok  as  a  barrier  to 
conception.  In  most  instaaoes  it  has  this  effect,  rendering  women 
sterile  who  have  never  eonceived»  and  arresting  conception  in  those 
who  have.  This  rule  suffers,  however,  many  exceptions,  especially 
with  the  latter  class  of  females.  The  disease  generally  produces ' 
sterility  when  it  attacks  young  married  females  at  the  onset  of  their 
Blamed  lifoi  but  does  not  so  generally  arrest  conception  when  they 
*lui?e  already  coneeived,  and  have  previously  had  children/' — (P.  168.) 

The  state  of  the  Uterine  Cervix  and  0$  when  so  diseased, 
dnriBg  pregnalney  presents  peculiar  appearances.  When  the 
Cervix  is  broaght  fully  into  view,  it  is  found  swelled,  con- 
gested, livid  in  colour,  voluminous,  soft,  or  only  partially  in- 
durate ;  and  on  one  or  both  lips,  generally  penetrating  within 
the  cavity  of  the  Os  uieri,  is  seen  a  more  or  less  extensive 
ulceration,  sometimes  covered  with  large  fungous  granule^ 
tions.  This  growth  of  granulations,  this  luxuriant  fungous 
pt*odaction  ftom  the  ulcerated  surface,  is  so  marked  in  some 
cases^  and  so  seldom  observed  in  the  non-pregnant  state,  that 
when  it  is  found,  it  may  be  said  alone  to  constitute  a  symptom 
of  the  presence  of  pregnancy.  The  ulcerated  surface  is,  in 
general,  coveiftfd  with  muco-purulent  matter,  and  bleeds  rea- 
dily, owing  to  the  luxtuiance  and  vascularity  of  the  granula- 
tions. Its  f ungating  character  is,  in  some  instances,  so  strong 
that  it  might  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  not  accustomed 
to  such  appearances,  to  the  idea,  that  the  patient  is  affected 
with  malignant  Ulecii^tion  of  the  Ut^us«  This  fungous  cha- 
racter, Dr  Bennet  has  generally  observed,  to  begin  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  Cervix  Uteri  of  pregnant  females,  about  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  vagina 
cften  presents  disthict  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

Of  this  stiite  B>tA  the  concomitant  one  of  hypertrophy,  hae- 
morrhage is  a  ft*equent  result.  It  is  not  the  same,  however, 
as  that  which  preeedds  aadoauses  abortion.  It  proceeds  from 
a  different  region  of  the  generative  organs ;  and  though  the 
ulceration  may  cause  abortion,  haemorrhage  may  often  take 
place  in  this  manner,  and  not  be  followed  by  abortion. 

The  symptomatic  effects  of  this  state,  as  of  most  others, 
involving  the  uterine  neck,  are  great  debility,  racking  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins,  squeamishness,  and  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  of  gastric  disorder. 

The  existence  of  ulceration  in  this  part  is  always  an  un- 
favourable eircumstancd,  as  it  readers  the  patient  greatly  more 
liable  to  metro-peritonitis  at  and  after  parturition. 

Poor  examples  of  ^tlie  4^seas^  ^e.giTen»  shewing  its  effects 

n2 
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.in  oftuBing  aborti(H),--^iri  two  o£  w¥ob  aboi^tiQi^  w«k|l  .p?6V<ait«A 
by  the  employment  of  eiuitoble  .i^atmeHft.  . 

Dr  Bennet  next  consider^!  i^  Chapter  £igbttb,thei  infiueooe 
of  inflammation^  ulceration,  wd  indurati^on:  of  the.qeck  of  the 
Uterus  during  and  after  Parturition,  in  ooiinection  with  rigi- 
dity of  the  Ob  uteri  during  labour ;  with  Flooding ;  and  wiUi 
•the  morbid  symptcMns  that  follow  natural  and  diliicult  labour. 

In  Chapter  Ninth  he  treats  of  Inflaomiation  and  Ulceration 
of  the  neck  of  the  Uterus  in  advanced  life  after  the  cessation 
of  Menstruation. 

The  Tenth  Chapter  is  devoted  to  the  sul^ect  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Vulva,  of  the  Vulvo-Vaginal  Gland,  ,and  of  the 
Vagina. 

The  most  effectual  mode  in  which  we  can  convey  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  considers 
this  part  of  the  subject,  is  by  placing  before  them  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

*  ' 

^'  When  the  inflammation  occupies  the  muco-cutaneous  surfaces,  we 
find  the  vulva  red,  hot»  congested,  swollen,  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
hathed  with  mucus  at  first,  uid  subsequently  with  muco^pus.  If  it 
has  extended  to  the  eoUulo-erectile  tifjsue  underneath,  the. labia  and 
nymphsB  often  become  enormous^  swollen »  saas  to  present  the  form 
of  large  masses  on  each  side  of  the, vulvar  orifice,  which  appeal's 
greatly  enlarged.  When  thas  is  the-  ease,  pujruient  ■  collections  may 
form  either  in  the  free  ceUitiar  tissue  t>r  in  the  lar^r  mocous  follicles, 
and  especially  in  the  vulvo-vaginal  gland. 

''  The  numerous  mucous  fodlicles  of  the  vulva  are  sometimes  in- 
flamed separately,  or  at  least  their  inflaramatton  becomes  the  pro- 
minent featare,  that  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  embedded  being 
secondary.  At  first  they  present. the  iqppearance.6f  numerous  small 
hard  specks  of  coarse  sand  disseminated  over  the  muco-cutcuieous 
surface.  As  inflammation  progressei^  they  often  ulcerate,  and  then 
the  parts  are  dotted  over  with  small  aphthous-looking  sores,  secreting 
muco-pus  in  abundance.  This  state  of  things  is  generally  attended 
with  considerable  inflammation  -and  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
which  are  matted  together  by  the  purulent  seci^tions,  and  present  a 
very  repulsive  appearance. 

"  Dr  Oldham  has  well  described  a  chronic  form  of  follicular  inflam- 
mation occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  inflammation  principally 
attacks  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  nymphue  and  of  the  vaginal  orifice 
extending  from  the  meatus  to  the  lower  commissure  of  the  nymphsB, 
and  seldom  involving,  to  any  extent,  the  external  labia.  The  wnall 
aphthous  ulcerations  which  they  form,  at  first  sight  rather  resemble 
venereal  sores.  On  a  closer  inspection,  however,  their  purely* in- 
flammatory nature  becomes  evident.     The  presence  of  this  ehtonic 
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felliouhriofiAfnitiiEitfdtr  h  ottett  attended  with  spasm  of  the  omstriotor 
▼agin®,  and  conseqaen^  oedHsidn  of 'tbe  vaginal  orifice.  Thence  eX' 
treme  p^in^on  any  atteihpt'iit  oongresfi.  This  farm  of  the  disease  is 
generally  most  intractable  to  treatment.  It  may  exist  independently 
of  any  Wiginal  e^  uterine  indammaiion,  but  has  proved  in  my.  prac- 
tioe  m4)Stly  ebm^eeted  with'  such  disease.  Owing  to  the  spasmodically 
constricted  ^tatie  of  Irhe  Vaginal  orifioe,  it  is  very  difficult  satisfactorily 
to  ezamine  the- vagina  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  either  digitally  or  in- 
stnanentailly. 

"  Vulvar  inflammation  especially  in  the  chronic  form,  is  frequently 
aodOiAipained  by  intense  irritation  and  itching.  It  may  be  general 
in  the  valvar  region,  involving  or  not  the  clitoris,  or  it  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  clitoric  region  alone.  This  symptom  is  a  most  distress- 
ing one,  often  destix>ying  entirely  the  rest  of  the  patient,  and  when 
carried  to  an  extreme  degree  rendering  her  nearly  frantic.  She  is 
dtiduced,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  determination  to  the.  contrary,  to 
rub  the  part  affected,  in  order  to  allay  the  itching,  and  thus  the  in- 
flammation is  increased,  while  the  local  irritation  is  but  temporarily 
relieved. 

^^  On  a  careful  examination,  these  chronic  forms  of  vulvar  inflam- 
mation will  generally  be  found  connected  with  extensive  disease  of 
the  eervix  uteri,  and  this  partly  accounts  for  their  extreme  intracta- 
bflity  to  treatmeitt,  especially  when  this  is  directed  to  the  vulvar  ele- 
ment of  the  disease  only^  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  disease  of  the 
uterine  neck,  which  keeps  up  the  external  inflammation,  being  um'e- 
cogiiised  and  Unebideked«" — (Pp.  207,  208.) 

On  the  aubject  of  Vaginitis^  and  a  cognate  question,  upon 
which  we  had  ooeasioa  to  oiler  some  remarks,  when  examin- 
ing the  treatises  of  Mr  Acton,  Mr  Skey,  Mr  Langston 
Parker,  and  Mr  Milton,  the  following  observations  are 
made. 

*'  It  is  a  singular  pathological  fact  that,  althpugh  the  existence  of 
a  specific  and  contagious  form  of  vaginitis  is  generally  admitted ;  yet 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imppssible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  point  out  any 
decided  characteristic  by  which  it. may  be  distinguished  from  simple 
vaginitis.  Like  those  who  have  preceded  me,  I  am  unable  to  indi- 
cate satisfactorily,  any  absolute  means  •  of  distinguishing  betweea 
sinople  inflammation  of  the  vagina  and  bknorrbagic  inflamma- 
tion, although  I  believe  that  the  difl'erence  does  exist.  This  seems 
proved  to  me  by  the  fact  that  simple  inflammation  of  the  vulva  and 
vagina,  the  form  which  is  so  constantly  found  coexisting  with  dis- 
ease of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  the  orig^i  of  which  is  evidently 
inflammatory,  does  not  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  communicate  gonorrhoea 
to  the  male.    I  not  unfreqnentiy  hear  of  the  husbands  of  my  patients 
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suffering  from  slight  irritation,  but  seldom  of  their  haying  positive 
urethral  inflammation  with  purulent  discharge.  The  instances  of  the 
kind  which  I  meet  with — instances  in  which,  although  the  wife^s  dis- 
ease appears  to  be  of  a  purely  inflammatory  nature,  yet  the  husband 
is  obliged  to  live  separate,  under  penalty  of  being  himself  attacked 
by  urethritis —  are,  indeed,  so  rare,  that  I  can  only  look  upon  them 
as  exceptional.  For  many  years  my  opportunities  of  observing  ute- 
rine disease  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  moral  classes  <tf 
society  ;  for  even  when  physician  to  a  dispensary,  my  patients  were 
mostly  the  wives  of  respectable  artisans ;  and  I  have  been  greatly 
struck  to  find,  as  a  rule,  the  husbands  of  my  uterine  patients  living 
with  their  wives  in  apparent  immunity,  although  nearly  all  of  them 
are,  and  have  been,  sufifering  for  months  or  years,  when  I  first  see 
them,  from  vaginitis  of  a  more  or  less  severe  character.  It  may  be 
that  they  become  acclimatized,  as  it  were,  to  their  wives'  local  state 
of  health,  or  it  may  be  that  I  do  not  hear  what  takes  place  ;  but  it 
is  even  more  probable  that  the  immunity  is  real,  and  the  result  of 
the  non-contagion  of  purely  inflammatory  vaginal  discharge  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  say  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  because, 
even  admitting  that  such  is  the  case,  we  can  easily  understand  that  a 
morbid  secretion,  innocuous  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  healthy 
frame,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  violent  inflammation,  if  the 
economy  is  below  par,  or  if  any  urethral  irritation,  caused  by  lithatic 
urine  or  any  other  cause,  previously  exist ;  or  if  the  patient  is  de- 
bilited  by  excesses  of  any  kind. 

''  To  appreciate  all  the  bearings  of  the  question,  the  above  facts 
must  be  compared  with  the  results  furnished  by  the  medical  histoty 
of  the  non-moral  part  of  the  population.  Do  we  not  find  that  the 
young  and  unmarried  who  associate  casually  with  women  of  loose 
character,  with  women  who  do  not  offer  moral  guarantees,  are  con- 
tinually attacked  with  gonorrheal  inflammation ;  a  iact  which  tends 
to  prove  that  they  are  often  exposed  to  a  contagious  element  in  the 
one  case  that  does  not  obtain  in  the  other,  although  the  physical  evi- 
dences of  inflammation  are  identically  the  same  to  the  '  eye  in  both 
instances  ? 

*'  Although,  thup  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  contagious  and 
specific  form  of  vaginitis,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  only  dif- 
ference that  I  can  see  between  the  two  is,  that  vaginitis  contracted 
by  contagion,  or  blennorrhagia,  appears  to  me  to  be  more  acute  than 
ordinary  vaginitis,  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  pus  secreted, 
greater  redness,  congestion,  apd  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  that  the  inflammatory  action  has  a  greater  tendency  to  spread  to 
the  urethra,  and  is  very  much  more  intractable  to  treatment.  These 
conditions,  merely  implying  degrees  of  inflammatory  violence,  do  not 
evidently  constitute  a  distinction  as  to  morbific  characteristics/*-^ 
(Pp.  218,  219.) 


These  observations  merely  contain  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  distinguii^liipg  between  instances  of 
simple  vaginal  iiiflammation  and  discharge,  and  that  which 
is  the  result  of  a  supposed  poisonous  principle  or  blennor- 
Thagia. 

Oiff  limits,  however,  permit  us  not  at  present  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  contents  of  the  present  volume.  Several  of 
tbe  most  important  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  the  au- 
thor are  yet  to  be  considered,  more  especially  his  account  of 
Oaritis  Acute  and  Chronic,  his  directions  for  treatment,  his 
description  of  Dysmenorrhcea,  Amenorrhcea,  Menorrhagiay 
and  LeuaoTrrho&a  ;  his  history  of  the  Causes  of  Sterility ;  his 
accomit  of  the  Displacements  to  which  the  Uterus  is  liable ; 
Tumours  of  the  Uterus,  and  Cancer  of  the  Uterus.  The 
examination  of  these  subjects  must  be  deferred  to  a  subse- 
quent occasion. 

Meanwhile  it  is  due  to  Dr  Bennet  to  say,  that  he  has  in  the 
present  volume  given  a  very  complete  view  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  propositions  which  he  advocates  ;  and  the  evi- 
dence which  he  adduces  will  certainly  be  most  serviceable  in 
enabling  practitioners  to  judge  for  themselves,  to  what  ex- 
tent these  propositions  are  supported  by  facts.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  at  present  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  vali- 
dity of  that  evidence.  The  great  point  is  to  direct  to  it  the 
attention  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  question  is  not 
one  which  can  be  decided  either  by  the  number  of  the  opin- 
ions given,  or  by  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  opinion? 
^e  given.  It  is  only  by  subjecting  them  to  that  discussion 
which  successive  years  furnish,  and  the  knowledge  produced 
by  successive  years,  that  these  quqstions  can  be  determined. 
To  this  tribunal  therefore  we  leave  them. 

The  work  of  Dr  Tilt  is  a  greatly  enlarged  form  of  his  rst 
performance,  and  contains  much  additional  information,  and 
dueb  corroborative  evideuQe  of  the  justice  of  his  doctrines. 
A  considerable  amount  of  new  matter  upon  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Menstrual  Function,  upon  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Ovaries,  and  upon  that  exerted  by  the  Ganglionic 
System,  is  introduced  ;  so  that  the  Treatise  exhibits  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  entire  subject.  As  such  it  may  be  re- 
commended to  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  orders  of  the 
profession. 
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Art.  II. — 1.    Practical    Remarks    on   Some    Emhsmtirkg 
-'■^JXied6$Mr    B^  Sir  ^ Ja'MBB  Eyrb,  Mv©;,  lietelKate  erf  the 
'Hbyil  College  bf  PtysiciatW;  'Seiiiof  PhysJciiaA  to  the 
St  George  and  St  Jameses  Dispensary.     Second  Edition. 
■, ,  JUo»do»,  1851.    12mo,  pp,  110.  , . 

%   (TheSiomath  amlitf  I>\fimltie^    By  Sir  J AMS«^ Etrb^ 
:  M:D.,  Edinburgh.     Licentiate  of  the"  Hoyal  CJoltege  of 
Physicians  of  London,  &c.   London,  1852.   12mo,  pjpl  '152» 

,  Thie,  firpyt  of  these  volumes  appeared  originally  in  184$ ; 
and  soon  after,  an  account  of  the  work,  t^ndtb^  ^ffeot^^  of 
the  remedy  which  the  author  recommended,  was  given  ip  the 
sixty-fourth  volume  of  this  Journal  (July  1845).      -  i.  . 

Since  that  period  the  author  has  been  occupied  in  collect- 
ing further  evidence  on  the  therapeutic  merits  of  the  oxide  of 
silver  in  the  treatment  of  Haemoptysis,  Menorrhagia,  Haematu- 
ria,  Epilepsy,  and  some  other  diseasefs  accompanied  with  much 
debility ;  and  all  the  facts  concur  in  shewing^  that  oxide  of  sil- 
ver, properly  and  judiciously  adminiAtex«dy  ia^  a.servioeable 
remedy. 

In  the  treatment  of  Epilepsy  it  appears  to  exert  more  bene- 
ficial effects,  and  more  decidedly,  thaa  the.  nitrate  of  allver; 
and  the  evidence  adduced  by  Sir  James  Eyre  is  certainly  en^ 
titled  to  attention. 

The  decond  perfarmance,-^^n  the  Stomach  and  its  Difficul- 
ties,— is  new.  Although  the  sufeject  of  sttomek^h  diseases  and 
e^i^laints  is  one  which  gives  ri»e  to  a  vei^y  groAt  number  of 
writings,  it  will  always  command  a  certain  amount  ofittterest^ 
with  different  classes  of  society.  The  pt^seni  work  by  Sir 
James  Eyre  is  not  lengthened;  and  this  is,  upon  stsieh  a4»'ub- 
ject,  a  great  recommendation.  The  author  eoimtnunicates  in 
an  agreeable  manner  a  l^rge  amount  of 'us&fut- observations 
upon  the  cduses  of  indigeistion,'  an^d  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  curing  the  disorder.  He  strongly  enjoinif  moderation  and 
temperance  in  thb  u^e  6f  artieles  of  food  knd<drink ;  and  «hews 
that  he  is  well  aware  that,  without  obsef  vingf  the  rules  en-* 
Joined  by  these  authorities,  medicine  is  of  Verylittie  use. 

'  Sir  James  Byre  ftirther  adduces  in  this  volumfO- good  evi^ 
dence  in  ftivour  bf  the  use  of  the  oxid*  of  silver,  given  in  half- 
grain  or  one-fourth-grain  doses,  in  certain  formiii  of  Dyiimp* 
eia,  probably  nervous ;  in  Gastrodynia  and  Pyromg^  in  Epi- 
lepsy, and  in  Chroniti  Diarrhoea.  One  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  author  has  given  in  Epilepsy  doses  of  one  grain,  and 
two  grains  of  th^  oxide ;  hut  the  usual  doses  are  one*fourth 


of  a  grain,  one-third  of  a  grain,  half  a  grain,  and  three-fourths 

:  Fi^  a  atttteoieuttidade'  in  p^gellS)  of  this  s«eoedpUb- 
IjyeittioD,  it  aBPieiffs  that  the  i^se  of  o:pde  of  sily^r  is;  free  ti:om 
any  effi^t  in  blackening  the  akin.  If  this  statement  "be  con- 
firmed by  suhsequent  observation,  it  will  form  a  strong  re- 
commendation for  the  preference  of  this  metallic  okide  over 
tlie  mtratf^  of  s^lv^r,  ia  attemptmg  the  cure  of  epiUps^ 
ehoi«%jaod  pimilar  diaorderstin  which  tbeudo  of  tlie  remedy 
n^qmres  to  be  continued  for  a  long  time. 
.  We  observe  that  the  use  of  Oxide  of  Silver  in  the  Treat- 

inent  of  Epilepsy,  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr  Solly  in 

hiffworic  on  the  Brain. 
The  work  forms  altogether  a  valuable  contribution*  to  the 

therapeutics  of  Gastric  Disorders. 

Art.  IIL — Some  Account  of  the  last  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic 
of  British  Guiana^  By  Daniel  BI4AIK,  M.D.,  Surgeon- 
Oeneral  of  British  Guiana.  Edited  by  John  Davy,  M.D. 
FJI.S.  Loud.  &  Edih.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospi- 
tals, &c.    London,  1850.     8vo,  pp.  161. 

.  Guiana  is  a  sea^isoast  territory  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  lying  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  between 
the  first  degree  and  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Ori- 
ginally the  river  OHnoeo  was.  understood  to  be  its  northern 
boandaryr  and  the  months  of  thi^.  river  join  the  Atlantic  un- 
der the  ninth  and  tenth  degcees  of  jUojrth  latitude.  The  name 
ei  Guiana,  however^  i&  now  confined  to  :tho  district  situated 
between.  ih»  Essequibo  .River  in  eight  degrees  north  latitude 
oa  the  north* w^tr  and  which  separates  Guiana  from  Colom- 
bia»~Hind  the  Biver  Carapuri,  which  divides  it  fromBi*azil  on 
the  south-east,  or^.aoeording  to  some,  by  the  Amazon.  The 
line  of. its  coast  runs  north-west  and  south-east  about  the 
length  of  six.  hundred  miles,  and.  tlie  ay]ei*ag^  breadth  from^ 
this  coast  line  intQ:  the  interior  is  about  tvi^o  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Of.  th^  tract  the  south-eastern,  portion  belongs 
to  the  French;  the  middle  portion  to  the  Dutch;  and  the 
north*western  to  the  British.  The  latter  division,  or  British 
Guiana,  ooniprehends  three  subdivisions,. Berbice,  De^iararai 
aad  Essequibo. 

12he  entire  tract  is  exceedingly  flat  and  aUuviaU  intersected 
by  rivers,  the  Essequibo,  Demarara<^  and  Savanna,  and.re*^ 
quires  dikes  and  embankments  to  prevent  the  encroachments 
of  the  rivers  and  the  sea»  and  caiMds,  in  order  to  carry  away 
the  superfluous  water. 
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British  Guiana,  in  its  colonized  portion,  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  its  flatness  and  lowness  of  level,  which  is  below 
that  of  the  sea  at  high  water  during  spring  tides,  and  by  the 
clayey  nature  of  its  soil,  which  is  nearly  destitute  of  lime, 
and  is  more  or  less  charged  with  oxide  of  iron  and  sea  salt. 
The  entire  surface  is  remarkable  for  the  never-failing  luxu- 
riance of  its  vegetable  products.  The  inhabitants  reside 
principally  along  the  skirts  of  the  seashore  and  at  the  mouths 
of  the  large  rivers,  Demarara  and  Essequibo.  As  the  level 
is  below  that  of  the  sea,  the  cultivated  lands  require  em- 
bankments on  all  sides.  Sluices  in  these  embankments,  at 
suitable  times,  give  issue  to  the  surface-drainage  of  the 
land.  The  ordinary  rise  and  fall  of  spring  tides  is  nine  feet. 
The  district  is  intersected  by  numerous  drainage  and  navi- 
gable canals.  Within  the  city  of  Georgetown  in  1837,  be- 
sides the  private  drains,  there  belonged  to  the  public  thirty- 
one  miles  of  open  trenches,  varying  in  width  from  two  to  ten 
feet,  communicating  by  sixty-two  tunnels,  and  these  required 
to  discharge  the  surface  water  alone. 

Originally  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1706  on  the  Essequibo, 
and  in  1746  on  the  Demarara,  the  coast  and  soil  were  treated 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  Holland.  The  sea-coast  districts 
were,  by  the  erection  of  dikes  and  the  formation  of  canals, 
converted  into  Polders,  while  the  creeks  and  low  savannahs 
give  it  the  appearance  of  immense  meadows  of  land,  inter- 
sected by  canals  and  pools  of  water.  Placed  under  the  equa- 
tor, its  temperature  is  uniformly  high,  and  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  the  soil  is  humid.  The  coast  line,  which  extends 
nearly  east  and  west,  is  cooled  and  dried  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  by  the  trade-winds. 

About  the  centre  of  the  sea-coast  of  British  Guiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Demarara  River,  stands  Georgetown,  the 
ancient  Stabroeck  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  the  capital  of  the  co- 
lony, having  Essequibo  on  the  extreme  west  or  leeward  of  the 
coast ;  andSerbice,  with  its  chief  town  and  seaport.  New  Am- 
sterdam, on  the  extreme  east  or  windward  part  of  the  coast. 

Georgetown  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  streets,  generally 
of  great  width,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  wooden  houses, 
which  are  raised  on  pillars  several  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
gardens,  containing  shrubs,  and  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
The  houses  with  open  windows,  jalousies  or  blinds,  and  gal- 
leries, may  be  considered  as  performing  the  duty  of  large  um- 
brellas to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  wetting  of  the  tropical  rains.  In  1837,  when  George- 
town contained  less  than  20,000  inhabitants,  it  covered  an' 
area  of  two  miles.    This  spaciousness  of  the  city  is  supposed 
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to  be  re^deced  neces^iu^  in  order  to  prevent  fires,  and  to 
promote  yeniilation. 

Georgetown,  however,  possesses  two  divisions  devoted  to 
commercial  pursuits,  namely,  Water  Street  and  Robb's  Town 
wliich  a,re  exceptions  to  the  description  now  given.    There, 
the  houses  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  instead  of  the  construc- 
tiop  iipon  pillars  with  open  intermediate  spaces,  or  unin* 
habited  cellars,  the  ground  floors  are  used  and  occupied 
diimg  the  day  as  shops  or  stores.    In  this  portion  of  the 
cify  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1837  was  most  prevalent, 
as  it  was  in  America  Street  in  1819,  then  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  town,  that  the  epidemic  of  that  period  chiefly  pre- 
vailed.   Kobb's  Town  has  no  peculiarity,  except  that  the 
houses  are  closely  compacted  together.    Water  Street  has 
peculiarities  entitled  to  notice.     Its  highway  is  formed  by 
the  embankment  that  prevents  the  overflow  of  the  River-Tide ; 
and  one  side  of  the  street,  comprehending  stores,  dwellings, 
kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  is  built  on  the  bed  of  the  river  itself, 
being  supported  above  the  level  of  the  water  by  piles  and 
platforms.    This  side  of  the  street  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  Mud  Lots  of  Water  Street.    To  almost  every  one  of 
these  Mud  Lots  is  attached  a  landing  wharf,  called  after  the 
names  of  th^  Dutch  settlers  a  Stelling  or  Placing,^  composed 
of  piles  with  a  platform,  from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and  ex- 
tending  beyond  the  buildings  into  the  shelving  clay-bed  of 
the  river.     Similar  Stellings  are  still  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  of  Rotterdam,   Amsterdam,  and   other  trading 
towns  of  Old  Holland.     Seven  public  Stellings,  at  several 
intervals,  maintain  a  free  communication  between  the  city 
and  the  shipping.    Across  Water  Street  six  sluices  discharge 
the  contents  of  the  drains  and  sewers  past  the  Stellings  into 
the  river. 

At  the  angle  formed  by  the  river  and  ocean  embankments, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  city,  are  situated  the  Military  Grounds. 
To  leeward  of  the  City,  and  out  in  the  River  Stream  at  pre-r 
scribed  lines  of  distance  from  the  shores  lie  the  mercantile 
shipping. 

By  the  system  of  Stellings  or  Wharf-Places  over  the  Mud 
Lots  of  Water  Street,  the  current  of  the  river,  for  about  two 
miles  in  length,  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  coarse  filtering,  in 
which  bulky  materials  of  any  kind,  floating  among  the  piles, 
are  liable  to  b^  entangled  and  detained  below  the  Stellings. 
A  short  time  previous  to  1837,  a  custom  was  commenced 
with  th^  public  Stellings,  and  extended  to  those  of  private 

^  SteUen,  to  place-^GeriQail  or  ^q9h  D^uUch.    The  same  term  la  used  in  the 
Platte  Peutsch* 
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Individuals,  of  ffllihg  a  portion  of' 'tKe  Stellihg  Wi^'eirtliy 
materials,  and  thus  convei^ting  the  StelHngs  or  Wharfs  to  a 
certain  extent  into  k  solid  quay.  These  erecttens  have  con- 
verted the  line  of  water  side  Into  a  succession  ofcreekft^from 
which  the  descending  force  of  the  river,  in  ebb,  has  little 
effect  in  clearing  away  carrion  and  other  matters  drifted  in  bj 
the  flood-tide  and  drainage  of  the  town,  or  the  rotten  salt  fish, 
damaged  vegetables,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  thrown  by  the 
merchants  in  great  quantities  over  the  Stellings.  Over  some 
of  the  Stellings,  where  the  water  is  stagnant,  the  most  offen- 
sive smells  arise,  and  the  white  paint  of  the  wooden  houses 
is  speedily  blackened  and  reduced  to  metallic  lead.  The  inner 
row  of  houses  in  Water  Street  is  in  general  lower  in  level  than 
the  water-side  row,  being  built  within  the  embankment,  on  the 
original  level  of  the  country,  and  over  what  was  the  trench  of 
the  dam.  This  difference  of  level  between  the  two  sides  is 
less  apparent  now  than  it  was  in  1837 ;  for  the  trench  is 
everywhere  but  in  the  Kingston  District  filled  up,  the  streets 
are  elevated,  and  the  inner  level  has,  in  most  cases,  been  arti- 
ficially raised.  At  spring-tides,  nevertheless,  the  river  fre- 
quently rises  above  the  Stellings,  streams  across  the  street, 
and  carrying  with  it  as  rich  a  'vjrarp  or  aUuyial  deposit  as 
that  of  the  Humber,  settles  on,  the  jow  gi^ound  of  the  inner 
rowofhouses.1 

Regent  Street,  the  southern  boundary  of  Bobbys  Town,  has 
by  the  Ylissingen  Canal  ,a  river  frontiage  similar  to  that  of 
Water- Street. 

Ships  from  North  America  and  thi?  We^t  Indies,  and  those 
whose  lay-days  are  few,  general^  lie  alongside  of  «om«  pri- 
vate Stelling  or  Wharf.  The  British  merchant  ships  lie  out 
at  moorings  in  lines  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  from  the  sho^e ;  and  there  discharge  and  load  by 
the  assistance  of  boats.  The  majority  df  the  chips'  crews  are 
in  this  manner  as  completely  isolated  from  each  other  as  if 
each  ship  were  in  quarantine.  The  river  is  rapid,  dangerous, 
and  infested  with  sharks,  and  no  communication  can  take 
place  between  the  ships  except  by  the  boats.  Of  the  amount 
of  trade  to  this  port  some  idea  maybe  formed  by  a  table  given 
by  Dr  Blair  of  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  arrived  in 
cveory  month  for  twelve  years  since  1835  ;  and  as  the  arrivals 
and  ddf^artnres  nearly  baUnceeach  other,  ti  constant  number 
of  200  to  represent  the  number  remfiining  at  thp  31st  De- 
cember 1844,  md  added  to  the  arrivals  each  montbi  will  give 
a'olose^  approxhnation  to  the  total  number  of  seamen  who  form 

1  Warp  is  the  black  aUuvia!  eor^  depositeti  by  a  river  on  its  overflowed  binkf. 
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.pl^er«^  are  pretty.  jqqpstwMi  tbj:oji;igJiQut  i\\€{  year,  as  Guiani^, 
l^nlikfa  <J|^e^^p*t.lii4i^  ipUnds,  grpwa  ia.pd  mimifq^cturea  si^g^r, 
thf^ji^at  export;,  ia.a^t.4e}),aojt^  indis^ 
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The  harbour  for  some'  sime  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
Yellow  Fever  in  1837; ' bad *a5  high'  dharac'ter  fot-  healthiness. 
But  afte^*  the  epidemic  had  continued  for  one  or  two  years, 
Seamen  couM  scarcely  be  induced  on  any  terms  to  ship  for 
Demarara  $  knd  of  ^fi^se  iriany  stated  that  they  had  been 
grossly  deceived ; — ^nqt  a  few  who  were  shipped  as  for  Norway, 
findingihemselV^s  moored  in  th6  Deniarara  River. 

The  following  TUble '  shews  the  mortality  among  the  sea- 
men in  the  river  and  about  Georgetown  for  twelve  years. 

Msoht^. Mmialitj/^  0mmgU  Smr^n/rom  tk^lsi ,^iii\mmf  1835  to  Ihe  31s^ 
December  1846,  o?h  boavd  S^ip  ,^(mt  Gfiorg^^Wh  Demararg,,  and  in  the 
Seamen',sJfo,^italfiucltisiv/ei,    ..':.{.. 
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To  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  IkGlitary  Gix>iMds,  and  on 
the  front  lands  of  Plantation  ThomnA  and  Kitty^  there  were 
manyhundred  acres  of  jungle,  f(»nning  awell-sheltered  swamp. 
To  the  north  daring  1837,  there  aJso  was  a  naked  marsh  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.    During  each  high  spring- 
tide, the  sea  covered  the  surface  of  the  marsh.     The  soil  was 
composed  of  the  usual  constituents  of  the  fore-shores  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  namely  clay,  a  fine  sand  known  by  the  name  of 
Caddy 9  and  a  mixture  of  light  fat  earth  and  regetable  matter 
known  by  the  name  of  Drift  Mud.    The  surface  was  jagged 
by  a  great  number  of  half-rotten  stems  and  roots,  probably 
the  vestiges  of  some  previous  cultivation)  rising  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  swamp.    On  its  sea-margin  was  spring- 
ing up  a  forest  of  young  Corrudas  (Avicennia  nUida  and  A. 
tomentosa),  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  a  brackish  humid 
soil,  and  require  to  have  their  roots  and  stems  under  water. 
The  marsh  was  covered  with  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  the  leaves 
of  which  sheltered  myriads  of  insects,  while  throughout,  bur- 
rowed innumerable  crabs  (Cancer  ruricolOf  Linnseus ;   Cfe- 
cardnus  ruricolai  Latreille.)  Fragments  of  drift  wood,  bones, 
dead  spawn,  dried  moUusca,  and  small  fish,  left  by  the  reces- 
sion of  the  tide  were  profusely  s,ciLttered  over  tiie  surface. 
Near  the  public  road  were  small  gullies,  communicating  ap- 
parently with  the  jungle,  lined  with  cryptogamic  plants  and 
containing  frothy  putrid-looking  wat^.    The  editor  here  adds 
that  the  air-bells  disengaged  might  be  oxygen  from  the  de- 
composition of  carbonic  acid  by  the  Cryptogamia  under  the 
influence  of  light.    Within  the  trenches  aquatic  larvsB  aod 
exuviae  abounded,  and  over  them  clouds  of  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies  darkened  the  air. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  spot  were  the  Military  Grounds; 
and  in  close  proximity  to  leeward  of  the  mardh  stood  the  Mi" 
litary  Hospital.  It  is  said  that  almost  every  case  admitted 
into  this  hospital,  during  13ie  epidemic,  no  matter  what  was 
the  ailment  on  admission,  became  Yellow  Fever ;  and  it  ulti- 
mately was  an  object  of  such  dread  to  the  soldiers,  that  it 
was  most  difficult  to  persuade  theln  when  sibk  to  enter  it.  Its 
position  seems  certainly  to  have  been  selected  with  singular 
judgment  and  great  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles* 

The  most  important  elements  of  weaAher  in  British  Guiana 
are  the  wind  and  ihe  rain. 

As  the  inhabited  sea-coast  lies  nearly  NE.  and  SW.>  the 
trade-winds  perflate  the  whole  line.  Hygienieally  speaking, 
there  are  only  two  winds,  Uie  land  and  the  sea  breeze.  The 
sea-breeze  is  eooling  and  invigorating;  the  land-wind  induces 
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a  feeling'  c^  chillness  and  dlscDtnfort,  not  e^plieable  on  mere 
meteorological  ebaFacters,  and  in  many  persons  a  feeling  of 
gqueamishness.  These  land-winds  are  uniyersally  believed  to 
be  unwholesome.  A  low  total  velocity  of  the  wind  guage  is 
an  indication  of  tkeir  prevalence.  The  south-east  land-wind 
at  the  end  of  the  great  rainy  season,  feels  chilling  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  which 
its  extreme  dryness  causes,  while  the  sun  is  unclouded,  and 
heats  the  air  and  the  suiface  of  the  ground.  This  is  un- 
healthy weather.     Continued  fevers  are  then  prevalent. 

The  rainy  season  is  the  prevailing  period  of  tiie  land-winds, 
and  during  the  night  and  morning  of  that  season  chiefly. 
There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  one  the  long  or  great  rainy  sea- 
son, beginning  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  lasting  till  the  end  of 
July,  with  torrents  in  June,  and  showers  in  August ;  the  other 
the  short  rainy  season,  and  beginning  in  the  latter  end  of 
November,  and  lasting  till  the  end  of  January.  During  the 
little.rainy  season,  the  rains  are  light,  and  frequently  from  the 
north  and  east,  accompanied  by  the  refreshing  sea-breeze. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  transition  from  one  season  to  the 
other  is  the  most  sickly  period  of  the  year.  This,  however, 
can  apply  only  to  the  transition  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  the  rain  clouds  have  disappeared,  the  sun  is  fervently 
hot,  and  the  trade-winds  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  esta- 
blished. The  vernal  equinox,  and  the  ensuing  two  or  three 
months,  are  the  healthiest  portions  of  the  year.  The  inflam- 
matory diathesis  is  most  prevalent  during  the  dry  season ; 
and  the  congestive  and  adynamic  during  the  rainy  season. 

Extreme  seasons  modify  not  only  the  type  of  disease  but  the 
effects  of  treatment.  In  the  height  of  the  great  rainy  season 
of  1846  which  followed  nearly  nine  months  of  continued  dry 
weatiier,  the  adynamic  and  congestive  type  of  fever  became 
so  intense  and  so  prevalent  that  the  usual  emetico-purgative 
saline  mixture  of  the  Colonial  Hospital  was  found  too  de- 
pressing and  violent  for  the  patients,  and  its  use  had  to  be 
given  up.  When  the  rate  of  humidity  is  considerable,  drastic 
purgatives  should  be  avoided,  and  at  such  times  mercurial 
preparations  require  to  be  given  with  caution,  as  they  are 
liable  to  induce  ptyalism.  During  such  weather  diminished 
thirst  and  increased  secretion  by  the  kidneys  are  observed  ; 
and  if  this  weather  continue  long,  total  congestions,  indicated 
by  headaches,  drowsiness,  and  sopor  or  coma,  or  watery  al- 
vme  discharges,  become  complications  amonghospital patients. 
New  rain,  that  is  the  first  showers  of  the  season,  are  liable 
to  induce  Bronchitis  with  sibilant  rhonchi,  Pleurisy,  oedema- 
tous  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  Diarrhoeas.   The 
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that  its  hprtfu)lt^f««ti.<i^fi|^!£qri<^ii(bg(|Q>ib0>9i^ 

The  qiWlty.of.tha  nwi.fr^wnts^diffeir^iMTl)  i(tfIi*egMrd  4io.the 
oorofert  q£  the  eolpoiata  i. .  cihio^9ni  ^d^^ao^odi^g  in>lj|jrge  iheaTgr 
drops,  leaving  the  sky  clear  asid.Uiie*  ^ndrondi^nitbiQ.airidtfr 
and'pleasiiint^  Xbose .again  :wbich.d^o<^d.  i«iBi9lkU<#^Bgad;ed 
dropaniitj.,i]ipar  dftW0^tbfl  .sam^^  Anosnnt  of  x^^.ibni'thtisjkr 
&els  damp.aud.foggy  afUriiraiidje^*  <t    iJij^t..^ 

['  TJbe  ooldekHiatul  hottest  woatlter  follow  the  pomtioni of  the 
f^rm;  ihe.fovm^  Jp^iDgigeQemUy  ia  Febrii^ry.,^ «ttld  thojlatMr 
In  July.  and.Ailgve^    .  .    :.;   ^    ,.;.m. 

•  The  lAtttiiK^  hfiat  whiek.  might  :be  4expe0tedi:tOi&tifte  £tas\ 
the  double  patJi  oi  i^et  ^hqv^w  the  a8itith)>QtweeQ  th^«aontii^ 
of  March  and.Septembeir.iB.ittitigatedlby  tibe  dLndpLyuef/ihiok 
clouds  which  thei^  frequently  covers  the. Isky.' and  by.  the  TSfflMi 
at' the  middle  g^^riod  of  Ahe:  lyear^  «ao  WelLias.  by  iiho^.  pbjt^ical 

ciireiimatancftBof  thetsea^cpast,.    .  ;,    i  /-n 

The  teiDpewture  ia  df  eoucae)lrtpicaL'  lOB.the.Qlfitiid^iyof 
June  1S43  it  w^s  7S-2''.iii'Ui^.inoi1iiing  l|pettf eeH  Bix  aad^ieiReil 
o' clock;  80''&t«e]^i  aad fifteen .imikutMii  83° at  iiao9ii;.8^? 
from  one  to  two  o'clock;  79""  till  heaii audvightf^  anii  daria^ 
the  aoetnrnal  hovam  tiilsAx  sMt  Jneon^Bg^^S^ 


The  population  of  British  Guiana  is  very  miscellaneous. 
Alfftoat  ev^y  n«tioA  of  Huroplr^  is:  tfa&ve  orepateBeaied.  f  Gre<iles 
from  the  West  India>  Jslamda*  indNofih  iAffaerioaii«'ar&  vn^. 
meroua.  The  dark  ra&es  are  eompased  of  CbdiefrfbiHi^  Madiw 
and  Qaloutta»  Nogr»t9  fmxa  dbje^alav^dealin^  nattiaaa  of 
Africa,  and  the  aboriginal  American  Indian4  IWb  apacisneiis 
af  these  KM^es,  aoidnaiiTe  de«oeiiditidta2fii£  tliam,'aa?e  aiuherotos. 
But  there  is  a  large  class  of  mixed  races,  chiefly  between  the 
white  aad  t|ke]iegi*o,  m  various  propor tion&v  Tb»'  migratory 
population  ia  the  m«rchant.sh^>pifig  asiicomposedohiefiy  g^ 
white  races  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  tiie  States 
and  Goloiiic^  of  NoHh  AxiSMirioa^  with,  a  ^slnall  pimpovt-ion^  of 
the  Negro  raee^  pnnoipally  enployed  as  ^eoclra  od  board  the 
vesaela.     .  .  .    •  - 

Thc)  population  and  the-ouHivatioa  of  theeoloBry  taooofiaed 
ehiefl^r  to-  the  sea-coasts  and  months  of  Iha  riv«ra«  A  fen 
twood^tuttoPB  inhabit  the  epeeks  aad  banks  of  tboriirers  in  ijie 
interior.  The  pure  Indians  shun  the  towns,  unless-wben  tiiey 
cofae  for  the  putpoao  bl  bantior,  ovinso^rofaol  temporary  em- 
ployment. '  -         • 


the  former  including  all  the  inhabitants  within  ona^i^  tw6 
^esrd  dF  tkili^^miMA'r  tb^'kitltfi*;^  l^iOvedl^i^^f  natives,  and 
tln(#iimigeiwt»%o)h«#e]be*»'$eta6d  ia»tte  cdlony  l6nf  ^^bai^ 
tiro  yekrs;L<3}(iitiM»ili%*dMsaiiBa9P  tie' 1^  the 

iD«eiiaBtalatteSi/iit^«iw«^8  «tt'iyls)iMatiOfl8^  sailors  ii>  «b9  river- 
B^f'piA^i^andi^ito^hitetnioptf.'   *     '      *  '' 

£heft6^tarittib'^iMMl*«vtet  fod;  and  i>foctit^  in  abnfr- 
fa»4itetmsefitt0  of  sbtHmlmee.  The  stwni<fcrd  and  fiivouritis 
vegetable  food  of  the  colonis<)fl^  is  thie  plaofa.lA,  and  to  ihi^ 
ttid  lAiiBtm^'iiccoinpaaiiiientis  the  salted  cod-fish  4ry>m  North 
iwerieaj  'Bat,  faasides*  these,  hogs  and  potAity  Are  reared 
and  consumed  in  considerable  quantity ;  saUad^nMl^  as  beef^ 
pxris  and'halnhi,  are  rvsed  frb^ly ;  aild  fish' and  gvtne  are  easily 
pi'^oasedit'  Salted*  firovwonci,'  especially  poric,  Are  tery  oom-^ 
i&onlyittsedi ' ^dcidd,  the  fondness  fer  saltsd'i^nd  highly-sea^ 
BCffied  food  is  gensml.    -  ^'>  ^        . .  i     i  •. 

^Bienraieriii  geniSFad  use^is  vain^watet*,  coliec4sd<^m  the 
roofe  of  houses  in  vats,  tanks,  fand  cisterns.  It4s  slightly  im^ 
pi^gnatai  wstfa  s^-BdiL  Artarian'  veil  wator;  ^hioh  is  chaly- 
l^ts,:isHa8tdliy'tbe'|)O0r'duiringdrimghta  Creek  oif  rirer 
waiter  taken  riip>AhD^f«<  the.;tide  isftuiedy  and  «aid  to  bo  much 
tiii^espsciaUrlyyiasamen.    '     ' 

Cocoa  and  coSi^,.sni»fMly  ike  lattery  aee  niush  and  freely 

UBed. 


/■  ^*  I .' J  '  '    *  '  » 


She  Diaeasea  frpm  whiehtiie  oololkiste  are  entfarely  free 
^^.OMiagioiwjeoIiifeetfottS'Fevievs*  ^xeepting  the  Exanthe^ 
>^^jlBidoiidtia,'Diabete8p 'Babies.  Those  from  which  they 
^  aearij^fe^smpt^an.  "Subtle;  Dyspepsia^  Aneurism;  and 

•  !S&  ExavUKmatlB  aad^Hosftng^oagii  are  laild  and  ef  rare 
^^•ounreaee*  . . 

^  AUmminutia,  wken-  it  epeurs^:  mc  a  cavable-  sjonpteia*    Pa« 
^nts  with,  Gbvftm  Brbnehittg  impidly  neover  after  avfiVal  in 

The  mr  iaf omild  ihni th&knee  andothet  )stiafts«re  cypen^ 
^  wtUn^at  besitationf  af  the  syasptosaa  x^sqitfre- the  operdttonr 
^or  the  escape  of  inflammatory  or  sero-albuminous  prod«ots/ 
^he^aabeataaeou^  q)eratioa  is  unfteotaut«y.  Qcwpeund 
^i^teres^  whkh  in  eihef  esiMilarieB  ^Nmld  ke^loNiyked  updn  as 
Welessi  gemf aQy  itfrmlnate  fivroavably «  Flesh  wounds  heal 
^  the  'firi^iiiiieavtiM;!. . 

On  tlie>fl!^)Mi  ba«d»  Xateinsiiteasbadd  iReaatteqt^Feyei«  ^e« 
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Tail  BO  axtensively,  and  wiih  such  severity,  among  ihe  inha- 
bitants not  of  African  origin,  that  the  countries  of  Demarara 
and  Essequibo  require  about  three  thousand  ounces  of  qui- 
nine for  annual  use,  or  nearly  one  scruple  for  each  individual. 
Gout  and  Rheumatism  are  not  uncommon ;  and  Tetanic  Irri- 
tation is  easily  set  up,  particularlyin  the  Negro  race.  Inflam* 
mation  of  the  external  lymphatics  and  the  lymphatic  glands, 
too,  according  to  Dr Blair,  is  common ;  and  to  its  neglect  he 
ascribes,  in  imitation  of  Dr  Hendy,  Elephantiasis,  or  the 
Swelled  Les ;  (Suknemia*)  Painter's  Colic,  though  ra>rerand 
less  hurtful,  since  the  disuse,  as  the  author  alleges,  of  drug^ 
ged  claret,  is  still  frequently  met  with.  Disease  of  the  liver, 
though  seen,  is  not  common. 

Pneumonia  and  Pleurisy  occur  chiefly  in  consequenee  of 
reckless  exposure,  and  in  ansemious  subjects.  Dysentery, 
though  formerly  acute  and  epidemic  (endemic!)  is  now  chiefly 
seen  as  a  seauel  of  Intermittent  Fever ;  and  though  accom- 
panied by  ulcerations  of  the  large  intestine*  has  more  ihe 
symptoms  of  Diarrhoea  than  those  of  Dysentery. 

Fever  and  Fehricula  {Ephemera  /)  as  a  consequence  of 
gastric  and  encephalic  Irritation  andlnflammatioD,  frequently 
arise,  in  consequence  of  errors  in  diet,  insolation,  and  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  particularly  among  newly-arrived  per- 
sons who  are  intemperate^  and  indulge  in  laborious  exercises. 

The  great  endemics,  however,  of  &itish  Gfuiana  axe  Mias- 
matic Fever  and  XJlcer. 

>  The  basis  of  the  Miasmatic  Fever  is  Intermittent  or  Ague. 
Quartans  are  met  with  ;  more  frequently  Tertians ;  but  the 
ordinary  type  among  the  highly  susceptible  and  exposed  is 
the  Quotidian*  Unusual  susceptibility  in  the  constitution,  an 
unusual  intensity  in  the  pathogenetic  inBuence  from  meteoro- 
logical or  other  causea>  or  an  inflammatory  oofinplicaticmy  will 
shorten  the  intermissions  more  considerably,  ^mtil  the  dis-- 
ease  becomes  Remittent,  and  even  Cllontinued.  The  danger 
is  least  when  the  intermission  is  longest,  and  inversej^y.  These 
fevers  differ  altogether,  according  to  Dr  Blair,  from  what  is 
called  Yellow  Fever.  But  he  aUows  that  tb^^  intense  forms 
of  Continuous  Intermittent  have  often  been  coofoui^ded  with 
Yellow  Fever,  end  the  treatment  which  has  been  suecessful 
in  such  instances  has  been  called  sucoASsful  treatmeat  xA 
Yellow  Fever.  The  correctness  of  this  remark  is  eanfii?ined 
by  the  editor,  Dr  Davy ;  and  we  believe  it  is  in  aooordapee 
with  the  experience  of  all  those  who  have  most  oon^eotly  and 
carefully  observed  the  phenomena  of  YeUow  Fayer?  epide- 
mics. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remAvkj^d,  that  Dr  John  • 
Jiunter,  J>t  Fingb^d^  Dr  jr^kson^Dr  .Fergwsoa>4iid  many 
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(#m«  bea?  tefiftimony  to  the  fact,  that  in  certain,  if  not  io^ 
ai!' seasons,  casei^  of  Yellow  Fever  were  observed  to  pass 
into  Tertian  Intermittents ;   and  Remittents  and  Yellow 
Fevers  i^et^  observed  to  coexist  during  the  same  epidemic.    \ 

The  Miadmatic  or  Malarial  Intermittent  fever  is  so  power-  * 
ful  in 'British  Gtriana,  that  the  Yellow  Fever  epidemic  could' 
not  supersede  it,  arid  the  physicians  of  Georgetown  found  it 
sometimes  engrafting  itself  on  the  weakened  convalescents 
from  Yellow  Fever ;  in  a  few  cases  it  seemed  to  dispute  the 
posgession  of  the  victim  ;  in  some  it'modified  the  progress  of 
the  sjtnptonis.  Among  6395  admissions  in  the  Colonial  Hos- 
pital for  the  twelve  months  from  June  1846  till  June  1847,' 
2938  were  cases  of  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever,  and 
and  1873  were  perlSons  labouring  under  ulcers.  The  preva- 
lence of  Intermittent  Fever,  nevertheless,  the  author  tninks, 
would  be  nnderrated,  by  supposing  its  influence  limited  to  the 
production  of  2938  among  6895  hospital  cases;  because  many 
in  the  balance,  for  instance  cases  of  Ancemia,  Dropsy,  Sple- 
nalgia,  and  Dysentery,  were  sequelae  of  the  neglected  in- 
stances of  the  same  distemper. 

Dr  Blair  infers,  from  observing  the  diseases  of  the  thou- 
sands of  immigrant  settlers  of  late  years  arrived  in  the 
colony,  and  those  who  present  themselves  for  treatment  at 
the  Colonial  Hospitial,  that  two  spiecies  of  Malaria  or  Miasma 
are  endemic  in  British  Guiana.  One  is  an  Ancemiatincf 
Malaria,  the  other  a  Septic  Malaria.  The  former,  he  adds, 
pervades  the  colony,  so  that,  a  ruddy  cheek  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  after  one  year's  residence ;  but  it  affects  the  sea- 
shore oeeupants  in  the  smallest  degree.  Its  intensity  in- 
creases as  we  advance  into  the  interior,  up  the  narrow  creeks 
and  muddy  rivers.  There  the  c6niplexion  becomes  perfectly 
blanched  and  sallow  or  dingy,  eveh  without  any  attack  of 
Intermittent  F4ver.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged,  the  cellu- 
lar ti^ue  infiltrated;  an'd  dyspnoea,  and  palpitations  supervene 
in  consequence  of  mere  diminution  of  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood,  and,  the  authbr  ad'ds,  thinness  of  that  fluid. 

An  aiisniiiat^d  immigrant  Portuguese,  residing  eight  or  ten 
niileft  np  the  riter  may  get  an  ulcer;  but  thou^^  the  granu- 
latioira  aire  pale  and  the  progress  of  cure  is  slow,  the  sore 
heals  in  a  kindly  nfranner.  No  vims  seems  to  be  present. 
Another  imimigrtint  Pdrtu^ese  bf  equal  residence,  but  with 
an  appearance  Btitt  tdle^abiy  healthy  will  shew  himself  at  the 
Hospital  with  a/  gangrenous  ][)hagedg^mi,  speedily  destroyii^g 
the  soft  and  solid  part  A  ;  and  If  froni  the  irrecoverable  con- 
dition of  the  litftb,  amputation  b0  deemed  necessary,  gangrene 
1^M  probitbfy  attack:"  t&e  itump  vW^Mn  twenty-four  hours 
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afterwarda.  Bofh  pafiente  haveTbreeti  subject  £o  Itafertolte^t 
Pever ;  but  the  formef  might  hi  ouce'haVe  bedti  f>r6i[i(JUn<jed 
a  labourer  from  some  of  the  river  estates,  and  thfcTlattei' most 
likely  from  the  islands  of  Wakenaam,  Leguan,  or  Soirie  of  the 
coast  estates*  The  idea  has  often  occurred  to  Di*  Blair  that 
this  Septic  modification  of  the  miasmatic  poison,  iVhich  shews 
its  operation  in  the  bleeding  gaogrenoiis  ulcer,  inay'  be  some 
imperfect  development  of  the  Yellow  Ferer  Poison: 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  idea  rests  oh  good  foundation. 
At  all  events,  nothing  is  better  ascertained  than  the  fact,  that 
in  all  miasmatic  countries  and  districts,  the  6iiasmiatie  or 
nialarial  poison  has  a  twofold  operation ;  one'chronic,  an6ther 
acute ;  one  producing  peculiar  bad  effects  in  the  Mood;  inthte 
liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  whole  alimentary  canal  and  rasctt- 
lar  system ;  and  the  otJier  giving  rise  to  fevers,  Intermittent, 
Remittent,  and  Continuous,  This  at  least  was  observed  lotig 
ago  by  Lionel  Chalmers  in  Carolina ;  was  very  fully  observed 
and  its  effects  described  by  Fodere  in  the  Maritime  Alp'A  ih 
1823 ;  was  remarked  Tby  James  Lind  as  to  Holland  and  other 
countries;  was  seen  in  the  West  Indi^  Islands  by  various  ob- 
servers; was  remarked  by  Pinckard  in  Diemarara;  and  is  mat- 
ter of  daily  observation  in 'the  Take  and  miasmatic  districts  of 
the  United  States.  Abundance  of  evidence  upon  this  question 
has  been  adduced  in  variousvolumes  of  the  Annales  d'Hygieiie. 
But  long  before  the  date  of  this  inblructive  Jotn^hal,  Fode^  bad 
directed  particular  attention  to  the  existence  and  ojp^f'atibn  of 
the  chronic  form  of  miasmastic  poisoning,  as  it  is  most  ex- 
tensively observed  in  the  district  caHed  the  Sologne  in  France, 
and  as  it, is  seen  at  Fr^us,  Saintes  Maries,  Aigues-Mortes, 
ahd  other  places  in  the  Maritime  Alps  Department,  and  that 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  This  writer  gives  the  following 
as  a  faithful  description  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Departnierit  of  Ain,  one  of  thesef  miasmbtic 
districts. 

A  pale  livid  complexion,  a  dull  sunk  eye,  the  eyelids- swelled 
and  oedematous,  numerous  wrinkles  fuiTowing  thfe  fiace  at 
an  age  when  soft  sounded  forms  nnly  are  observed  m  other 
provinces,  the  shoulders  narrow,  the  chest  confined,  a  long 
rieck,  a  'shrill  feeble  voice,  the  skin  at  all  times  either  dry  or 
bathed  in  debilitating  perspirations,  a  slow  and  painful  mode 
of  walking;  and  all  the  symptoms  of  distress  in  the  Itings; 
old  age  at  thirty  years ;  deformity  and  decrepitude  at  forty 
or  fifty,  if  life  be  prolonged  so  far ;  such  is  the  inhabitant  of 
*  Basse^Bresse  and  Dombe,  of  that  extensive  marsh  interrup- 
ted only  with  some  detached  fields  and  some  gloomy  forests. 
Born  amidst  the  physical  causes  of  insalubrity,  he  is  early 
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teade  to  Sep}  their  fatal  UiAuence*  To  the  enjoyment  and 
Bpirits  of  iafaqqy,  to  the  bilan.ty  and  adventure  of  youth,  he  U 
•Jmost  constantly  a  ^tran^or.  A  valetudinary  state  occupies 
the  place  (tf  health.,  He  sleeps  anudst  sufferings^  and  awakes 
only  to  feel.paiP.^. 

Jnhis  other  accounts  of  the  chronic  effects  of  miasma  upon 
the  health  q(  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts,  he  notices  not 
only  the  enlargement  pf  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  the  frequent 
K^valence  among  the  female  part  of  the  population  of  Amen- 
orrhc^a^  Leucorrioeay  Sterility,  and  Abortion,  the  short  vale- 
tudina^rian  Uve«,  and  deaths  frequent  at  periods  comparatively 
^^ly-^  All  the3e  circumstances  are  observed  to  take  place 
without  th«  occurrence  of  open  fever,  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continuous.  It  seems  as  if  the  air  daily  inspired  from  the 
hoiir  of  birth,  pnited  with  the  blood  and  contaminated  that 
^uid  by,  ita  poisonous  principles,  preventing  not  only  the  due 
developmemt.of  tbe.frAme  and  its  constitvient  organs,  but  de- 
i^PgiiBg  the  organs  themselves,  and  inducing  such  a  thorough 
•change^  that  the  system  is  no  longer  able  to  react  with  the 
^gour  igid  energy  necjessary  to, induce,  fever, 
..The  same  phenomiona  are  witnessed  in  inhabitants  of  the 
•lake  districts  of. the. United  States,  and  those  located  along 
the^bapks,  of  thi9  Mississippif  the  Missouri,  the  Red  River, 
the  Arkansas*  and  similar  situations.  It  is  indeed  well  known 
ttvat  this  chronic  poisoning  js  one  of  the  great  impediments 
to  the  au^cees, and. progress  of  new  settlers  in  these  regions. 

The  author  mentions. not,  whether  all  these  morbid  states 
are  presented  by. the  long  residents  of  the  river  banks  of  De- 
naarara.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  if  they  are  not 
•known.aipi'esont,  they  will  eventually  be  known.  We  are  in- 
formed that  in  the  southern  conterminous  territory  belonging 
to  France,  at  Cayenne  and  it^  neighbourhood,  these  effects  are 
perfectly  perceptible,  generally  diffused,  and  most  destructive. 

In  British  Guiana,  according  to  the  author,  this  chronic 
niiasmatism  shev^s  itself  mostly  in  the  formation  of  bad  ulcers, 
—intiractable,. phagedenic,  and,  haemorrhagic.  These  ulcers 
ape  as  to  character  y^iou?.  Among  inany  of  the  Negroes  they 
artf  larse,  with  indurated  edges,  produce  not  the  slightest  in- 
couTeimef^e  except  in  the  trouble  of  dressiQg  them,  are  called 
chronic  and  constitutional ;  and  to  heal  them  no  attempt  id 
made.  .From  lie^aling  such  ulcers  indeed,  bad  consequences 
have  pcQf^sip^ially  resulted.  Among  tb^  immigrants,  espe- 
cially the  Portuguese  and  t^e  Coolies,  the  ulcer  is  generally 

^  Med^iafr  Legale,  par  F.  E.  Foi^Ti,  DM,,  Tqim  Cidquiemer  §  U07.   Fat  in 
;1813.. 
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:{iro^^dAs  tb  p^tf eci  Bpbiil([^1tts  withoiit  guiroUnditig  dr  prfe^ious 
ei*f%h^mni,  -Tte  ptedisposing  and  exciting  cattB^s  in  the  pro- 
iuetibn  6f  tbe&r^  ttkers  are  tn6  malaria  of  th^  colony  abd  tbe 
Amallr  wounds  df  insecfts  and  nerrated  grasses).  The  illcef s  Me 
d^telcKl  dhfefly  in  ther  lotver  'e?ctremitie» ;  bnt  fiomietitiied  the 
fiti|?eM  ttnd  dometimi^  the  Kps  ahd  cheefkd  are  affected. 

AH  thes^  etild,  neiertheless,  appear  not  equally'to  acrsail  all. 
The  endiemic  influences  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  labotiring 
^la^ses,  and  kmohg  these  to  the  White  inhabitants^  and  those 
who  either  are  not  stiffidently  fed,  or  who  are  debauched  aaid 
intemperate,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  weather  and  m^A 
liir,  and  tvho  use  no  clothing  for  their  feet  and  legs.  Care, 
good  treatment  and  management  protect  eren  the  White  muh. 
The  Whltesr  do  not  deteriorate  in  the  climate ;  and,  according 
to  the  author,  good  specimens,  both  of  White  and  Creole  in- 
habitants are  seen ;  and  extreme  old  age  is  not  ttnfr^quent. 

It  must  be  allowed,  the  author  acknowledges,  that  there  is 
a  gr^after  amount  of  sickness  in  British  Guiana  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  much  more  temporary ;  and  among  the  mid& 
and  upper  classes  he  represents  the  expectation  of  life  to  be 
as  good  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Of  cotffso  Yellow  Feret 
i^demicd  make  sad  haroc  among  new  immigrants  from 
Europe ;  and  these  may  be  expected  to  be  more  frequent  and 
mforfe  intense  as  population  increases.  On  the  othttp  hand,  the 
climate  and  air  of  the  colony  seem  to  be  highly  salutary  to 
those  who  suffer  ftom  the  winter  cold  at  home,  to  the  narrow- 
chested,-  the  weak-lunged,  and  the  scrofulous.^ 

From  the  account  of  the  «oil,  surface,  and  climfcte,  hei*e 
givfeh,  it  will  liot  b6  mattet*  of 'astoni^hm^flt  ttiat  thef  country  of 
British  Guiana  is  prodU6trre  of  YellbW  Pdrer;  Clo^e  tipoi 
the  north  of  ttie  equator,  it  id  maiilfestly  Within  that  feone  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  in  Which  ydlow  feVet  is  known  to  be 
endfemial. 

Stabroeck,  the  old  Dutch  name  for  Q^orgetbwti  was  foUiided 
about  the  year  1774;  and  there  i^  ^  tradition,  that  abO'dt 
nineteen  years  after  this  date,  namely,  in  1793,  an  et)idemic 
of  yeltew  ffeyer  prevailed  with  som^  scTcrlty,  thfcffigh  hot  foir 
long  dtiratidtf. '  Thidis  hOt  ufiMely,  afe  it  Wks  the  lidted  yeaa- 
wbetf  thfe  dtd€fe€f*  a^p^teaifed  in  Gran«tda,  Baifljadde*,  knd  trthlfr 
Wte»t  lAdia  MttM^i  elstt^iidhig  cvfe^nturfliy  t(y  New  Tiifrfe^  tod 
became  a  Subject  of  Controversy  between  Bt  Cfcisholii  ^fid  k 
numbei^  of  other  writers. 

Anotiier  epidemic  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  Georget6^ 
in  the  year  1819,  was  exceedingly  virulent  for  about  nine 


BomiH  and  iheti  gradually  pitapped*  Tbia  qpi4(in4o^<H>mr 
meacjBd  at  th@  at(»nea  of  Mr  SimpBf^o.  and  Mr  Ke?PiOii  in, 
AiQerioaStroet..  Of  <NQe  hundred  white  persons,  upiercbaiits 
and  clerks,  inhaititiDg  America  Street^  and  the  Q^ighbouring 
parts  of  Water  Street  alone,  thirty-three  died.  This  Is  v^r/ 
much  the  usual  rate  of  mortality,  one  in  three  in  all  i^mUar 
situations.  Georgetown  was  then  not  peopled  by  any  iBeaa^ 
90  densely  as  it  has  since  been,  and  as  it  is  at  presents  But 
from  the  plans  of  old  Stahroeck  and  the  modem  Georgetown, 
as  gplven  by  Dr  Blair,  it  seems  not  only  not  wonderful,  that 
remittent  fever  should  be  indigenous,  and  yellow  fever  a  fre- 
quent visitaut,  but  extraordinary  that  it  is  ever  absent. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  day  of  April  1837,  Dr  Alley ne 
and  Dr  Blair  were  conversing  on  the  health  of  Georgetown, 
Dr  Alleyne  stated  that  he  had  treated  some  cases  that  ter- 
minated fatally  at  the  time,  when  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms khd  ceased,  and  when  be  looked  upon  the  patient  as 
convalescent.  Dr  Blair  then  remarked  that  he  had  &t  that 
time  a  case  which  hei  believed  to  be  yellow  fever,  and  both- 
physicians  went  to  see  the  patient.  On  the  way  Dr  Alleyne 
snggested  that  they  should  go  to  the  house  of  Mr  jRa-nkin, 
druggist,  at  the  corner  of  Robb's  Stelling,  Water  Street, 
^yhere  be  had  a  case  similar  to  those  referred  to  a^  having 
terminated  fatally.  This,  when  seen,  was  allowed  to  be  a 
case  of  Yellow  Fever,  and  the  patient,  by  name  Bainey,  died 
lie^t  morning. 

Dt  Blair  and  Dr  Alleyne  were  joined  by  Dr  Hutson,  all  of. 
whom  examined  the  case.    "  The  symptwis/'  says  Dr  Blair, 
"  we  considered  to  be  certainly  those  of  yellow  fever,  as  far 
fts  our  book  knowledge  enable^  ^^  to  decide." 

The  name  of  the  patient  of  Dr  Blair  .was  Inch,  one  of  two 
brothers,  young  Irisbmen^  who  had  arrived  in  the  colony  two 
or  three  mon^s :  previously,  and  acted  for  a  short  time  as^ 
plantation  overseers.  One  or  two  weeks  before  the  commence^ 
nient  of  his  illness,  Inch  and  his  brother  had  hired  a  ^ound 
floor  of  a, house  in  Water  Street,  in  the  inner  side,  the  most 
depressed  of  the  street,  and  which  was  in  no  way  raised -above 
the  ground^  and  commenced  keeping  tiiere  a  small  shop,  in 
which  they  sold  porter,  plantains^  sa]it  fiah,  tobacco^  and  similar 
niiscel  jan^eous  wares.    All  these  articles,  at  the  time  of  the  at-  - 
t^Adance  of  Dr  Blair^  .were  in  great  confusion,  few  being  on  ^ 
shelves,  the  rest  strewied  without  order  on  the  jBm^.  The  room  ^ 
Was  small,  8  feet  by  20,  being  merely  the  centre  gateway  of 
the  house  portioned  off,  and  not  one-third  of  the  ground  floor 
of  the  building.    The  rest  of  the  ground  floor  was  occupied 
^  a  store  for  paints  and  oils  by  a  house  painter,  ivho  lived 


in  the  'second  tfto4{y  <if -thV  house. '  htdh  Hvfe*  ttf  1*^'^«ta» 
small  room  wMcH;fSr4ed  Tiia  shop,  aiifl  slfej)*  thete^ih  «i  ham-' 
riiofek  ^thlch  he  unslilng  during  the  day.  Tb6  attrit)«rphfel^ 
of  the  place  was  bad  endugh,  between  the  exH^&tloiiS'of  rot- 
ten salt  fish;' tobacco,  dftmp  earth,  ttnd  diTt.  Fof  tivb  c^  Ihree 
days,"  he  was  attehd^d  in  this  place.  But  otl  th^  day  brfol^ 
Drs  Alleyne  aiyi  Hutson  saw  him  wittDr  Blaxr,  the  latter 
had  got  him  removed  to  a  side  building  in  the  sstme  yard,  on 
the  second  floor,  the  roof  of  which,  however,  was  so  low,  fliat 
il  was  impossible  to  stand  erect  in  it.  But  the  place*  was 
clean,  and  not  hot.  On  the  8th  day  of  April,  when  Inch  wad 
seen  by  these  gentlemen,  he  was  yellow,  brack  blood  obzTng 
from  his  gums,  and  from  a  sore  in  the  leg.  In  the*  evehing 
he  had  black  vomit.  Yet  from  these  symptoms  he  recovered, 
and  lived  ten  years  afterwards,  when  he  died  at  Legnan  on 
the  1st  February  1847. 

The  family  of  the  house  painter  were  never  attacked.  Bttt 
the  brother  of  Inch,  who  iiad  been  residing  about  460  yarfs 
further  north  on  the  same  Bide  of  the  street,  atid  who  at- 
tended on  the  sick  brother  night  and  day,  siekened'during  tUe 
convalescence  of  the  first,  and  died  On  the  fifth  day  with  Waek 
vomit,  with  yellow  skin  and  purple  patches  after  detfth.  These 
young  men  were  muscular,  fair,  of  sobei^  habits,  and  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  old. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  Mr  Coey,  on -the  «ame  side  «f 
Water  Street,  and  about  150  yards  south  of  Inch's  sh^p;  W 
bettveen  that  shop  and  Rankin's.    Thife  patient  recovered. 

The  previous  cases  which  Dr  Alleyne  had  «ttei[ided,  were 

a  few  yards  further  south,  at  the  comer  of  Begent  Streettitid 

Water  Street,  the  inner  side»  and  in  Regent  Street,  on  the 

water  side,  about  midway  between  Water  Sti*eet  and  the 

'i^lissingen  Sluice.     Such,  during  that  mo«lh  bf  the  year  rc^ 

puted  the  most  healthy,  was  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic 

disease,  of  which  the  oldest  practitioner  in  the  town  had  no 

previous  personal  knowledge,  and  which  fbr  years  spi*l^ad 

death  among  the  new  settlers,  saflors,  and  soMiers,  till  De^ 

marara  became  a  name  no  better  than  New  Orieans  nr  Vera 
Cruz.    '    ■  •-'•.....•-.• 

After  the  disease  had  thus  commenced  its  appearance  at  the 
spots  mentioned,  it  in  no  long  time  shewed  itself  in  various 
other  points  of  the  colony,  in  Essequibo,  New  Amsterdam,  and 
Other  parts  in  Berbice.     Its  course  is  thus  described. 

**  The  epidiiiiic  of  1837,  which  thus  first  appeared  in  Begent 
Street  and  Water  Street,  the  centre  of  which  space  is  Bobbys  St«l- 
Mug,  soon  spread  itself  along  the  Wngth  of  the  citjr.     Water  Street, 


9l^,tJ^.  *?p,  au^ppe  ca^^  (tlia^  of  the.  l^t'e  >Ii?s  I),)  ^^eij  as^  f^  P^ck 
9aM  ik^  Wftfi?P  ?  ^RW^  «>f  J^lvitetion.  yiissingen,  ^. ,  .  .  ^  '*,.,; 
^j":-*i/W.^^  apppar^pe  of.  the  4iseAse  intihecity.it.was  poticed  ii\ 
t^0  iOp^i^^iiflj^higpfng,  as  yvill,  be  illustrated  %  reference  t9  (b^ 
if,H^,Q{  ]))p^a^ .'^o^vg  ;tbe  sailors-  Cases  tbea  made  their  ^ppe^F^ 
^^e  4R.jthpj^$s^<]jL^l^o  £oa^t9  apd  islands,  ai^d  {n  New  Amiiterdam^ 
l^ii^ic^^  ,  7^9.  tj^op^  suffered  most  iu.  1839^  but  what  retarding 
^/;qun;i^f>ce  (p^r^ps  that  9f  unsuitable  subjects)  acted  in  their  (jase^ 
j\^ve.fWJf|njiefm^of  ascprU^iniug.  .   ,, 

.  .  .*^  Xbei  .6^f ^  c*^^  i^  Berbice  were  those  of  the  Reverends  Messrs 
^^y  Mdffpwfsp  (fatal)  i^  May  1837  f.  the  Reverend  Mr  Ketlejr 
^#pft79r#d)f  Ififh  Jwie ;.  a  young  .roan,  recei^tly  from  Deraarara  (rcr 
?RT^fi^)j4^^.^^'M?5^i'f^.''^^^"°gbam  Mr  P^-rish,  schoolmaster  o^ 
the  London  Missionary  Society  on  4th  July  (fatal).  After  these  fiy^ 
ffM^s  t^Oi  fjUiSefu&e  b^gi^n  tQr9^PP^i;.anio^g;.tbe  ^ailor8,  and  continued  to 
JS^:^iX¥iipg  tt^ei^.  tiJUlifpYQifiber,,  when,  it  suddenly  d^sappef^^  Tbp 
dlfea^p  ^ls)>^  b)?ok^.out.in  tl^  Cai^je garrison  about  the  same  time  a§ 
^f?P%^^  shipping,.  Pew ,c^$es  occurred  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
t^B.cjbieftyy^te^ja  P7i$it.  to  N^w  Amsterdam*  In  four  out  of  the 
S/st  five  (|a§es^  tl)e.p|i^tieip|t$.had  l^een  three  days  previous  to  the  attack 
iA.Q^9^lPYjn,J)^^pjLara^a«  The  diaease  in  BerbiQe  did  not  spread  tm- 
mediatdy  after  the  death  9^  any  of  the  fiital  cases )  and  there  was  ^ 
^g'ij^tei^v;^lj|>QtYfeex^,th^j(fksti  ca^  9d  ^hqre  and  the  first  amoiig  the 

*f  l^any.  .oases,  of  fata,l,|jelIow  fisver  occurred  at  th^  sand-hills, 
^iiH^t  f}iirty-&ye  mile^.,up  ^h^  J)emarara  river,  the  ^rst  elevated 
jb^i|d,j<;oniposed.nf kittle  else,  than  snpwy-white  .sand,  which,  however, 
^rs,,^  ^T^i^tiy  of  forest  tji^e^^,  the,  chief  of  which  have  long  since 
i^eniiput  ^9.WA*.  The?^  c^se^;  .hcjwevef,  only  opcurred  in  vessels 
v^ic^  qftfii('^w,a%ti^'\u  yfija  for^cfM-go  w>  Cteorgetoviit^^  proceeded  up 
^jtfee  ^ndThi^is  fyr,}^4^i.  ,  Dyr^g]  ^^^.^i}^^^9>  »»ai>y  ships, 
i^q^ing.tlw,difl^<?"u.l^y  ojf  f xp<?urii]^  freigjh.t  P*'  ;SUgar  after  the.slaye 
g^ipiaincipatfqii,  ajii^d^  diK^g  the  hard  wood^  oi^  the  colony  in  deniand 
ffl^.  ship-bjijlding  in.Europp^,  proceeded,  into  the  interior  hy  the  £s.se-- 
^uilfo  river,  ^nd,r^n:ia^i>ed  tJUfre  for  weeks  cutting  timber  pn.  th.e  sand- 
hills of  that  region,  during  which  time  the  crews  were  exposed  to. all 
the  yicis^itufiles  of.  w^ther9.n/migtreme];idQus  exertions  in 
Jbauling  thej  heavy  logs^  and  often  working  with  tfilf  the  .bod/, 
.hnmeirsed  iji  ^vra^r^^and  the  whole  force  of  the  sunficting  upon,thpm, 
while  engj9g^d  jn  tibe  lahprious^ocqupatlon  of  heatyin^  tjl;ie  logs  abpa^,; 
yet  the  yellow  fever  never  visited  them  there,  and  they  remained 
bealdiy,  while  the.  ships*  crews  in  the  niouth  of  the  Demar^fs  river 
MreeeJosing  one-third  or  onerhalf  of  thpir  men. .., 

'<  On  full  inquiry  it  woi^d  s^em.  tbat^  although  the  mo^th  of  the  Be- 
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inftrarflr  rifer  wai»  ihef  efaief  Heat  6f  th^  patfidgenib  tilfiMi^'c^  the 
ef  idemie,'  as  well  as  famishing,  most  ntifher^usfy;  §iis6eptibld  hxj^^ 
jects,  yet  the  morbific  cause  was  not  confined  to  th^l  iM^Hty,*  hut 
extended  more  or  less  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  cdleny.  The 
focus  bf  disease  in  this  locality  seemed  to  be  the  Mud  Lots  of  George- 
town and  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Many  strange  and  true 
'predictions  of  attacks  of  the  epidemic  from  known  exposure  oceui* 
among  my  notes  ; — many  neglecting  warnings  followed  by  fatal  pe* 
nalties.  Some  merchants  at  last  retreated  from  their  dwellings 
aboTe  their  stores  in  Water  Street  when  any  unseasoned  member  of 
their  family  rejoined  it  from  Europe.  The  further  retired  in  towif; 
the  safer  the  residence  was  felt  to  be.  Projects  for  building  a  river 
wall  and  filling  up  the  Mud  Lots  were  openly  discussed,  and  £100 
premium  was  awarded  by  the  Town  Council  for  the  best  plan.  Ships 
were  moored  and  unmoored  to  get  rid  of  unhealthy  positions  in  thd 
fiyer-stream,  and  men  held  their  breath  in  passing  the  S tellings. 

'*  Till  1842  I  had  charge  of  the  plantation  hospitals  of  '  Lapeni* 
lence,*  *  Sttimreld,'  *  Rome  and  Houston,'  oti  which  were  many 
Madeira  immigrants,  sind  I  found  that  in  propoi^ion  as  these  immi^ 
grants  approached  town  or  coast-ward  in  their  locations  thB  yellotl^ 
fever  predominated,  and  as  they  receded  the  intermittent  fever  ad-* 
serted  supremacy.  *  Lapenitence*  suffered  most  from  yelhw  fever, 
a<id  'Home  and  Houston'  least." 

Tbottgh  in  this  manner  the  sickly  tstftte  Of  the  colony  ^eve^d" 
its  effects  in  many  different  points,  yet  Dr  Blair  ascertained,^ 
by  careful  observations,  two  facts ;  one,  that  the  spot  where 
the  disease  made  its  first  appearanee,  hamely,  Watel*  Street,- 
retained  its  original  character  for  the  severity  and  high  mor* 
tadity,  the  general  rate  being  24*15  per  cent. ;  and  that  tiio^gU 
the  poison  was  diluted,  yet  the  distemper  was  most  preTal^nf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  moorings  mo^  sought  after  by 
shipmasters,  oh  accoant  ef  the  adrrantage  of  the  fiiee  opeh 
breeze. 

Th6  author  gives  a  table  shewing  the  littack^  and  mortality 
among  the  crews  of  the  shipping  in  Demarara  River. 

It  appears  that  there  were  270  vessels  moored  in  the  river 
during  the  time  at  \i^hen  the  Epidemic  prevailed ;  and  these 
might  have  an  average  crew  of  twelve  e^ach  vessel,  that  IS, 
about  3240  seamen.  It  appears  that  948  cases  of  fever  took 
place,  of  which  614  are  marked  under  the  head  of  Gravioy," 
that  is  the  severest  form  of  Yellow  Fever ;  all  the  tefsMue  be- 
ing Intermittent^  Bemittent,  Simplex  and  MiUov^.  Thfe  d^afflf 
ftmouiited  to  186  persons  over  all.  But  at  certain  stktioti# 
on  the  river  the  deaths  appear  to  hare  beeh  iriore  ntratfei*dtiS 
than  at  others  t    Thus,  at  one  pt^liit,' Holmes  ta  I&>bb$,  the 


dejiiha  mf  stated  te  hAve  been  bo  high  As  97*31  pfst  toent., 
while  OH  twe  other  points  they  were  belweeh  27  and  88  per 
cent.,  and  on  one  not  more  than  26  per  oe&t. 

"  Tormerly  DiitcK  ships  traded  regularly  to  ttis  port..  The  tvro 
last  arrirals  from  Hoilana  moored  in  the  Bemarara  river  when  the 
epidemic  had  Burst  over  and  was  ravaging  the  shipping.  They  lay 
higher  up  the  river  than  any  shij)  enumerated  in  the  above  table, 
and  what  happened  to  them  was  conformable,  to  that  which  would  be 
expected  at  present.  On  board  these  ships  seven  persons  were  at- 
tacked with  intermittent  fever  after  the  ships  lay  eight  weeks,  and 
the  cases  came  oil  almost  simultaneously.  One  man  caught  yellow 
fever  and  died,  his  illness  having  occasioned  no  alarm  till  he  was 
almost'  moribund.  The  captain  of  one  (Captain  Matzin)  sickened, 
out  recovered.  Thus  two  cases  only  occurred  on  board  of  these  ships 
high  up  the  river,  although  several  months  in  moorings  during  the 
worst  time  of  the  pestilence." 

Nothing  Very  satisfactory  appears  to  hate  been  ascertained 
regarding  the  comparatire  danger  and  insecurity  of  different 
Stations  on  the  river,  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  and  re- 
moteness from  the  banks.  While  some  ships  lost  half  their 
crew,  others  almost  within  stonethrow,  and  possibly  to  Wind- 
ward, had  no  sickness,  or  were  losing  no  men.  But  poeritions 
did  not  remain  permanently  healthy,  or  the  reverse  j  and  the 
ilifferenee  in  mortality  ivas  not  ascribableto  any  difference  in 
treatment  or  the  reverse.  Some  of  the  cases  indeed  might  be 
regarded,  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  seamen's  hospi* 
ial,  as  uni^eated,  in  consequenee  of  the  ihadequate  attendance 
tKf  the  medical  praetitionefs,  who  were  overwoi^ked,  and  the 
total  want  of  aiiything  like  proper  niijl*sing,  or  of  those  conu' 
forts  which  fdVer  cases  require. 

From  the  month  of  April  1837,  all  through  May,  June, 
and  July,  the  disease  continued  to  prevail  both  in  the  town 
and  among  the  shipping ;  and  as  the  treatment  on  board  was 
Considered  inefi&cient  and  inadequate,  in  August  1837  an 
ia>ltempt  was  made  to  establish  an  hospital  for  the  sick  mer-^ 
chant  seamen,  by  the  Colonial  Governmeni  hiring  a  house  on 
Urquhart's  Stelling  or  landin^-^lace.  The  situatioti  seems 
not  to  have  been  judiciously  chosen ;  but  probably  there  was 
little  liberty  of  selection*  The  seamen  very  genei^ally  re- 
fused to  leave  their  ships. 

About  .the  end  of  1887  the  disease  appears  to  have  been 
rather  less  prevalent^  though  those  tiiat  took  place  were  as 
intense  as  ever ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1838  the  hhmb^  of 
cases  wSfS  much  diminished; — a  reductioii  which  coincided  in 
time  wiili  a.  siinilar  aimintltiOn,---Dr  hMt  calls  it  a  SUddeH 
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c§a3Ation9-««of  the  epidemic  9t  $e^biQe.  The  temporary  hospitil 
was  closed  at  the  end  of  December  .1837,  the  last  two  eases 
having  been  discharged  on  the  26th. 

Again,  however,  as  the  season  advanced  and  warm  weather 
appeared,  the  disease  increased,  and  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  shipping  and  in  the  town  among  those  recently 
arrived*  In  Docember  1838,  it  was  found  requisite  to  open 
a  seaman's  hospital  for  the  admission  of  all  ib^  sick  of  thp 
m^cantile  shipping.  After  this  time,  accurate  returns  of 
the  attacks  and  the  deaths  w^re  given,  so  that  the  movements 
of  the  disease  ean  be  more  easily  and  with  greater  certainty 
traced  than  previously. 

It  i^ipears  that,  the  distemper  continued  during  1839,  1840, 
l&ll,  1842, 1843,  1844,  and  1845,  with  dijOTereni  degrees  of 
intensity  andseverity.  The  disease  is  distinguishi^  into  three 
foltmBt-^^Simplesc^  MiiAor^  and  GravioVi  acoopding  to  the  seve- 
rity and  eomplexity  of  the*  symptoms,  ^o  case^  ^f  Simple 
Yellow  Fever  are  noted  during  193.9  m^  1840 ;  and  this 
mild  fom  of  the  disesise  appears  ikot.to  baye  been  recognize^ 
till  1841^  thon^  Br  Blair  ewreflses  th^a  Qpiqion  that  it  was 
present  during  the  entire  epidemic*  .  The^att^ka  ai^d  deaths 
are  exhibited  during  tiieiyearrB..  &p<^cifie^  by  .^e  foj^yvring 

•**«*©••  '•  :•         .    »:      .....1   c  :....•  .•.)f; 

fetriaFlaVa    Tebrfs  FUra   "  ^      -  .  ,  "U^.l'i      "^  V.^-J 

MiUor.  Grwiet.      .      .  .^^^^^^    .  D^tlw,  lUUo. 

1889    ..,      ^84     234      108 .  :   .44^01 

1840  113     311      424  .     89  i   .:  13:64 

1841  14     666     -660    ;  123:  .  v  .20  0» 

1842  16S  346  613  Hftv  SiX'9l^ 

1843  65  «9  124  17      ..   ;  2l4-44 

1844  61  16  76  .    1ft     ,        66Q« 

1845  18  2  20      .    '.      2     .       100:QQ 

From  this  table  it  results  that  the  disease  was  most  exten- 
sively prevalent  in. the  years  1840, 1841,  and  1842;  that  its 
mortality  was  very  great  in  1839, 1841, 1842, 1844,  and  1845  • 
ijnat  in  1843  it^. pre  valence  had  undergone  a  decided  diminu- 
tion, and  its  mortality  was  also  abated;  and  that  this  dimi- 
nution continued  during  the  subsequent  years  of  1844,  1845, 
and  1846,  It  is  added,  that  in  the  great  rainy  season  of  1849, 
the  diseasft  entirely  ceased,  superseded ,  by  slight  but  very 
^naral.Influen;^. . 

•'.'■'-  '       •  •     . » .         ■  - 

:  h\  ^considering  ;the  cau^s  of  this  epidemic,  Dr  Elal^  ifbllbWs 

that  the  question  ^s  to  the  circun^stances'from  which  the  dis- 
ease aro^e^is  In,. this  quite  as,  difficult  as  in  other  instances. 


(^a  dne^jlo^ntbnly  tV  sprats  with '  codfid^nefe.  The  diitAsb 
was  not  contagious,  and  slie\i^ed  nt)ne  of  the  Gbai*acters  of  A 
Coataigioua  disorder. 

*  On  ^Predisposing,  Exciting,  Detefthiiling,  and  Auxiliary 
^use^^  tlie  ^following  remarks  are  tti'ade. 

#  ^  •  • 

^f  The  ^nd  predkposinp  eauee  of  an  attack  of  tie  epideniie  was 
the  state  of  cotiatitulioh,  inducod  by  a  previous  aad  recent,  rcfiddtfuoa 
In  a  cold  dimate.  The  grand  exciting  cause^  during  seyeral  years, 
W«^->!cp06Ure  to  the  inflaence  of  certain  localities^  the  tchi«f  of  whioh 
wc^  the  enibouefiti^e  of  the  Demarara  Rt^er.  Georgetowa,,  and  the 
shipping,  being  situated  within  the  malarious  locality,  and  their  popu^ 
la^Roti  containing' the  largest  proportion  of  northern  blood,  tbe.  disease 
began  fher^  first  and  continiied  there  last.  -At  the  beginnh^  of  the 
c^pidemie,  a^d  till  after  the  lull  at  the  end  of  1837»  Europeans' of 
itiany  yeaiis'  residehoe,  and  some  of  the  black  and  ooloured  popula*- 
^n,  and  Indians  suffered  fmn>  the  dieekse.  Among  the  old  Euro* 
peah  -rt^tdents,  or  wbi>le  *Ci^6les  of  the  Weet  Indies,  however,  when 
it'O^&ilk^ted  it*  rarely  ended  MaiJy^  although  the  type  was  o£  the 
gt^vior  fofn^.  Aft«r  IS28;  tbeepidemio  becadiaalmeetpeeidiar  to 
ttB#  comt*sr  ft^m  odd  oHmateB#  • 

z'  ^'  IntetiDpetiBbo&^waa'deoasiona^lf  a' predisposing  toattsfi' by  reckless* 
ness  of  exposure ;  but  abstinence,  as  shewn  on  board  of  the  American 
UetQtal  ships,  was  no  protection.  In  fact  delirium  tremerifS  was  not 
an  unfavourable  coiil plication  of  the  disease^  .  • 
^ '  *^  filometime»ill£  determirdii^c&nse  seeQu^d'  of  the  slightest  dei^orlp^ 
tiboy^^tho  shock. on  the  ston^aeh  by  aniicii  cream  oKg^ass  of. iced 
^^lidh,  or  the  indigestion  of 'ao^jtinripe  orbn|^,  would  <^asional)y  sq(t 
ilSe'tlrain  of  syiiiptoms  in  motion.  It  se^li^edat  one  t^e  as  if  otiose 
l'<»l$id^nt  in  the  infected  districts  circulated  the  poison  habitiiially 
ibi*oiigh  their  syUem  ;  that  old  residents  had  in  an  eminent  dj^gree 
the  p^er  of  eliminating  it  and  keeping  its  presence  latent,— had  a 
tolerance  of  it ;  but  that  new  comers,  and  particularly  those  of  florid 
complexion  and  rigid  fibre,  were  constantly,  in  reference"  to  the  pre- 
sence,of  the  virus,  fn  4  state  of  tditerin^ ' ^qitiUbrium  ;  6&  that-  in 
tiiem  the  slightest  unfaVoui*abl6  impu{se  to  the  balaiKie;'— thfe  loweting' 
of  the  vital  pow^^rs  by  fatigue,  the  suppression  of  afty  of  the  dfepnvat^ 
fng  secretipnsi  a'sliock  to  either  of  tire  nervous  centres,  or  the  de*- 
prej^sing  emoiions,-^ — were  sufficient  to  excite  the  latent  poison.     '   ' 

'  *'  There  was  no  external  sign  by  which  the  more  or  lefes  perfect 
saturation  of  the  system  could  be'  detected  duVin^  hfeahh.  But-5h 
those  cases, — and  they  were  chiefly  among  new  CcWiefs,— -vvhere  ttte  . 
immediate  attack  was  referable  to  a  slight  determining  cause,  the 
disease  always  exhibited  its  uttfiost  violence.  '  A i^ih^afici^bf  the  de- 
termining effects  of  the  depressing  emotions  is  'well  exh^ited-"in*he 
case  of  Mr  Kankin,  an  old  cblohist,  the  drtfgg?st/ttese  l>y  »Bobfe's 


aSSr         Br  Daml  BUir  <m  the  last  YeHourJFever 

GMling;  vefevred  i^  iri  Ibe*  first  chapter.     Mr  B:  had  been  io  good 
ciroumstances  ap  to  a  short  period  before  his  death  in  1842,  and  al- 
though living  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  district  of  Water  Street,  he 
retained  rbbust  and  unterrupted  health.     About  1842  he  became  in- 
Yolved  in  the  general  meroantile  distress  then  prevalent  in  George-' 
town  ;  in  fact  he  was  utterly  ruined.     Moreover,  immediately  before 
his  illness,  he  became  particularly  depressed  by  what  he  strpposed  to 
be  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  friends.     The  malaria  then 
produced  its  deadly  results  on  him.     He  died  of  black  vomit,  after 
having  passed  unscathed  through  the  pestilence  of  the  previous  years. 
Even  fretting  and  temporary  chagrin  have  been  the  determining 
cause  of  a  fatal  invasion :  an  instance,  the  notes  of  which  are  now 
before  me,  is  in  the  case  of  Dr  Leitch,  late  surgeon  to  the  ."  Arabian,** 
immigrant  transport.     On  Saturday  morning  the  22d  September, 
1843,  the  proprietor  of  a  plantation  on  Wakenam  engaged  to  call  for" 
Dv  Leitch,  to  carry  him  for  a  few  days  to  his  estate.     The  gentle- 
man neither  came  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed,  not  sent  any 
message  of  explanation.     Dr  Leitch,  all  prepared,  waited  hour  after 
hour  on  the  quarter  deck  (under  awning)  till  evening,  and  was  much 
fretted  by  the  disappointment.  That  night  he  got  the  yellow  ferer,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  day  of  his  illness  with  black  vomit.     In  the  same 
page  of  my  notes  with  Dr  Leitch  I  find  a  case  of  death  from  yellow 
fever,  the  determining  cause  of  which  also  was  distress  of  mind.     It 
was  a  mulatto,  of  the  name  of  Felix  Theome,  a  native  of  Martinique, 
whose  goods  had  been  distraitted  in  Berbice,  by  a  Commissary  of 
Taxation,  on  the  plea  of  their  being  smu^led.     As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  constitution  of  the  tropical  regions,  his  system  struggled 
hard  against  the  strong  tendency  to  death.     H^  died  on  the  tv^lftfa 
day  of  his  illness,  and  fbnr  days  after  black  vomit  had  ceased.     The 
mental  emoticms  had  not  only  the  effect  of  developing  the  disease  in 
the  susceptible,  and  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  morbific  lo- 
calities, but  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  precession'  Of  th6 
symptoms  and  on  the  result.'^— Pp.  d8-62. 

A  minute  and  apparently  faithful  ^>ccoui^t  of  the  ni^Qr 
acopic  appearances  derived  from  the  ^palysia  of  jaiaety-seyen 
fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever,  carefully  iiispected  after  dpatJ^L^  is 
given  in  chapter  third  of  the  second  division.  All  tljftt  we 
can  give  of  this  part  of  th^  volume  i»  th§  foUpwiug  general 
summary, 

*<  The  Bhodin  diedeadsnbjeeiB  was  almost  idvaHably  locbnfofhialljr ' 
thin  and  Idadc, 

^<The  second  analtomioal  ohamotet^stic  of  the  disease^t^^s  th)i 
hsemorrhagic  lesion  of  the  mueons  and  submucous  surface  of  tli^  ali--  ' 
mentary  canal,  and  the  peculiar  exorations  therein  coiitaiihed.  ''1F!ie ' 
cardiac  end  of  the  atomiieh  w»s  tiMKchief  site  of  1^  iYi^miodatoty  6^5^ 


cong^livQ  bjperaamU.  The  mophagus,  parlicnli^rly  at  itf  gftstrto 
extremity,  was  next  in  frequency  aiSfected.  The  affection  of  the  caso'* 
phagus  had,  however,  some  peculiarities,  and  chiefly  in  being  attend«< 
ed  with  a  peeling  or  erosion  of  the  epithelial  coat  in  longitudinal 
stripes.  This  erosion  might  occur  without  bypereemiai  and  viee 
versa. 

<*  The  erosion  was  always  more  or  leas  marked  as  vomiting  had 
been  more  or  lessi  severe  during  life.  The  intestines  followed  the 
oesophagus  iq  frefjuency  of  lesion.  Sometimes  the  congestion  or  ecohy- 
mosis  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal 
was  so  intense  and  extensive  as  to  give  them  a  sphacelated  appear* 
ance,  and  an  appearance  of  gangrene  to  the  whole  intestinal  perito- 
neum, on  (^ening  the  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

*'  The  villi  were  the  chief  seats  of  engorgement,  sometimes  to  per- 
fect blafskness,  Tho  bypereemia  had  sometimes  a  stellated  appear- 
ance, sometimes  dotted  or  blurred  or  striated,  sometimes  arborescent, 
and  generally  of  a  rusty  red  colour ;  frequently  inflammation,  oon« 
gestion,  and  ecchymosis  were  so  blended  as  to  defy  discrimination. 
The  bypersemiated  or  eroded  surfaces  were  generally  clothed  with 
viscid  mucujs ;  sometimes  the  stomach  was  of  a  uniform  deep  claret 
colour,  as  if  by  the  imbibition  of  imperfectly  formed  black  vomit,  and 
giving  its  peritoneal  coat  a  rosy  hue.  Sometimes  the  general  red 
discoloration  of  an  apparantly  inflamed  piece  of  stomach  or  intestine 
could  be  soraped  off  without  injuring  the  mucous  tissue.  On  such  a 
piece  being  slightly  washed  of  ite  muoosities  and  held  up  to  the  light, 
the  appearance  resolved  itself  to  a  mere  film  of  blood,  adherent  ap« 
parently  by  tbe  undeveloped  epithelial  matter.  The  ecchymosis  was 
occasionally  in  the  muoous,  frequently  in  the  submuooas,  and  only- 
once  ifi  the  subperitonioal  tissue*  Tbe  unusual  condition  of  the  soli« 
tary  a^d  aggregate  gjauda  seemed  due  entirely  to  surroanding  and 
interstitiftl  cpffgestion  and  ei^ymosis.  At  the  ilio-ocscal  valve  the 
hyp9r8eqf)ia,,i|ra9  thickly  punotwted,  like  a  cloae-^havan  black  beard. 

"  Submucous  arborization  ^i^as  of  general  oeeurrence  in  the  large 
vessels.  In  one  case  it  was  in  six-inch  length  patches  in  the  jeju- 
num, and  of  three  feet  in  the  ileum,  accompanied  with  extensive  ec- 
chymosis; Sometimes  the  capillaries  (particularly  of  the  oesopha- 
gus) were  developed  as  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  but  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  ulcerations  occeasionally  shewed  a  foul  sloughy  base,  but  in 
general  th^  were  merely  peelings  or  erosions  of  unusual  depth,  and 
they  were  in  logitudinal  stripes.  Hyperssmia  frequently  reddened 
and.el^fj^fi^itf^iVi^S^^  Xboir  snrfaoewas  frequently  formed  of 
the  submucous  tissue  and  meshes  of  dead  capillaries.  The  somrces  of 
the  ]))^k,Tjt>mit  of^wld  always  be  traced  to  hnmorrbagic  spots  gene- 
rally in  tbo  atomac^i  but  if  nol^  therein  the  eesophagua  or  duodenum. 
The  pi^esenq^  pf  black. ^omit  in  tbe  etewaob  after  death  was  tbe 
rule,.  j^al)(§aa9^  %  c^geptian*    U  hm  gooenUy  fonqd  in  ooQ8ideri« 
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ibie  qosntides.  sothst  on  tnfiimg  trrbr  tt^:«illf1M^>iiiMM'|(iidl 
profusely  out  of  tibo  month  imd^nares.  Maek^^i'iii^ikei^viSm^^ 
an  ulterior  effect  of  the  hftmorrha^c  eonditioil  of  the  Itaod^  tMcOHb 
membrane,  and  capillaried;  and  althongh  sometiibes  iiMnil,  itr  amt^ 
tecedent  lesion  was  always  present*  in  a  pore  ea^  of  dHathlktonr^dk 
low  fever.  An  early  and  fatal  eomplfoation  tfifi^ftt  4eattt»y  til* 
patient  befbre  the  di^ase  was  ms^nr^,  aild  tied, ^doane;  many  cf 
the  anatomical  sign^  would  bo  absent.  If  tbe  padent  diMof  «^ 
condary  symptoms,  then  many  of  the  anatomical  frigus  tMV6  alwtot^ 
tor  they  had  passed  away.  Bloody  black  vomit  waa  leund  in  death 
after  t^e  thini  stage  of  the  disease  had  cliewn  a'tetfdenojr  toiXMiva- 
te6cence."—(?p.  100-1  G«.) 

>  We  fcttve  refraincdt  in  tfaelbregotDg  remariiA^  f rMi  wying 
anytiiing  on  the  <pi«ation  ei  CowlagraiH  as^a  cnuse  oft.meiuia 
of  propagating  Y«ltew Fever ;  not  beeaoa*  wo  tUnktW^oeA* 
lion  of  no  moment,  buttiecaniw  webeliove-4haif»ythM^.tlMitt 
can  be  said^S'altogether  ttielcss.  Tbonstionnl  wnd'olMHniyaitt 
praetitionevi»  lit  tbo  West  indies^  ard  all  ^kmiRiQCed  tihat.t|)|& 
dioeaae  demeo  itff  origin  ^rom  lecii  eaaaoBi  fminifp«€juliajr 
atmoapherie  and  terrestrial  oaBditionar£N>ta  eertam-^talheB  €^ 
the  atmoaphopo  <q>ersting' ap(mithe>  enffeee  of'tte  .g9Q^4 
To  these;  tiierefoi^,  it  is  mmeo^fiotary  toiaddxwa  aa^ireoiMkf 
or  any  arguments.  Tbe<3(H^idmitidefinidefa^f  Qoatl^:i«n.|^ 
not  to  be  eonvineed  by  anyi'sieka  or^targiimMte  «'biiib  might 
be  addneed.  To  then  all  hiatortK^iI  eyidienoey  aU  tttituM^ 
from  jpeteonal  obsevvwa;  i|iie.  entivdig^maekaa^  Qoaidivdo^ 
of  this  seotion'Of -the:  {HrofesBidB  talk  of  pasi^Ientie,  iWilenitiSl 
Feiner,  Bulam  Fever,  Typbue  letetodee^'Mriom  Xypbpa>  aiMl 
all  sorts  of  ne^y-^eomed  t€imB«  They^shoiiild^  lAeoiHiidteaty, 
admit  a  distinct  Yellow  Fever  for  evety^  spot  im  tW  globe,  in 
which  tiiat  diaeaae  kas  bete  Icaown  to  appeisr.  Witii«iob  adr 
vocates  it  is  quite  loss  ef  time  to  reason ».  It  is  better  te^  havo* 
upon  the  eausea  of'  diseasesy  no  optoioft  at  all,  te  aeknsowledge 
tiiiflAtiiesnbjectis  beyond  the-gnaapoC  tbe^hmnan  facttitieel,  tkan 
to  adopt  and  defend  opinioaa^  whi^  can  be  just  by  Vf>  other 
way  tlmn  bydisregieurding  ati  facis»  h^kvever^ell  established* 

If  additional  evidence  were  required  on  the  qiqeetipn  re^ 
lating  to  the  origin  of  Yellow  Fever  and  the  mode  of  its 
fsefogMon  ;«<-^4urtbar  eonfirmatiiwi^  wece  seoessavy  of  the 
juatiee'of  tinadecMae,  that  YeUow  Fever  is;  not  aa  Imported 
disease,  but  arises  within  ^eefftain  g^i^gitipbiQal  l»mit$^  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  ierrestrial  and  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  present  volume  may  be  justly  mentioned  as 
furnishing  that  evidence,  and  one  which  stands  in  tbe  same 


)p-.^l}l««l*.odjR>  wy.oM  wio.re^i^.^lxe  cfescriptign  of  the 
plj^iAcflJrjMd  l^Vp«(^liwitte§i  of  QeoiX'^w})^  it.  oaiiinot  ap- 
]i«|brryivdncksii^  il^.«iii#t.]b^  q^te  li^ia^liy.thatit  should  b^  a 
fitr'oOTte^#nd^irpU6aRQi>ffqe.<)f . Y^lk^^  Fey^r.  , The,, di5keas© 
ceMedt?iDd«^  i«  1845,  f^  mQst  epidomic  yiai^ioua^aft^r  it 
hadrd^sl^y^iMltbe  susceptible  part  of  the  populatioQ. .  Bq^ 
it  iMtt  tmoe^^i^  Ume  returned  with  little  less  force  and  not 
^minmhbd  tii6»bility<  This  is  not  all.  .Xbe  inhabitants  of 
fitorg«lK>m-toii9tpbQ/-pi?epared.for.fi^  yisi.ta4ioj^s  of  tbi4 
malady,  always  becoming  more  violent  and  more'destruptiveii 
perhaps  more  frequent*  as  the  town  increases  in  population, 
afld-.a«  Swbp^hiui*  and  Americans  resort  ftptbeir'SAloravin 
tile  "filimaifer^af/GOTnaiereQ.  and  tradev  ,  IiiyiU*bo  imposslbW 
t^ir^^nihtlA^se^f^fliitatUinB,' jostaarit^faii^^  to  prevent 
tbiiimtfi' New  K^leaHaaiid  Vero.Crutr  £uA#meAiaaiig  mf^f 
b^  thMM^'ti^'V^ader'thesBi  less  yiaient  :and  lidss^  dNitruotiye, 
Ttee't>lUel»«h0(xld>be  rnnbankednniibh  substantial'  stone  qmy^ ; 
thiJM()w^llingi4ioci8iB»'  and  all  .places  for,  tto  aooommodatioi^ 
bf  4ifilttfbitaitt»'an^''vhftDi>8,  especiaUj^  ffletpilB^  apairtokeiits» 
^fi^t^^'to  i^$m'«i«dilirofa«tbe)ban]iaaadi/ci«s^/ti  tbie 

fhrnx^^^^lt^  «!ew(rwd«iie|Ua9idimifle0  firom.tfaia  ^l^H^lHy^  b^  im^ 
)(Matt^liU«^*^l)^'ri«e|>in^>ipm!l»i»nte  be.iatbe  storiea 

Iib0^  ^^  %rtiMasMtit  tme;  and  the  niorei  tbey  sire'  eleva^ted 
SA^fiMT^ftb^'^undj  <!ber«^^  fae«  In  suchra situation 

tad^ei'fiw'bhe  fid»yoM^p9ib8riim>Bffl^t^<Mi^a^oufkd  apartofteiftt. 
%h^«ts^#rtfa  jiilt0ttldfrb«  HvikA  abowtiJiQir  ir^sent  IsW,  per- 
iM^lf>fliKN^  ttnd  :i(r0vided  with  good  nndeiigronnd  drainsl. 
ill'ifMd^  e^e4tidM^HiOdld  eftkttr  be  pnihibiied  or  rtstpricted 
46  ttie"4DfiMI^»t 'possrbto  amonnt.  ^  The  surface  should'  ha 
SK»l^'fw^6(^y  d^imsd';^  and  tUer/dii^hea  and' eauals  should 
be'i«e<lii<!ped^iiv  nuikiber  aa^  nnttb  aa  possy^le.  .  r        . 

Heg'ai^ng  ilie  v^ssets  moored  in  tbe  Tiyer«  ii  is  not  «inlikely 
that  hv  Mt  a  Anw  of  these  Tassels  tlie  dkreaee  was  gan«nBted« 
U^er'  thef  ^tiAl^fepMrie  and  dlvma/tid  infludncse  withm  ti«»  G^hips 
^tm4WM.  '  Ahvexeettoil^sydteni;  lasanelLa/cvlew,  woald  ;be 
a  naval  police,  with  power  to  inspect  vessels  and  enforce 
eteaftKirestf.'  '    *  '^'^  •■■^  •:.•'•  -■  -  '    ,..•.•./.. 

> :  Of  Tl^Mtment  t»«  'hs^'  saidi  nothing.  No  mettiod  ^imost 
'«eet»sd  ^ffecfcoak  Bat  datomel  kM  quinine^are  iberesiedies 
'ii%ioh  w^e^iao«t''fr^TreiitIy  ttsed* 

•."■•..••#•     ::'{'    'j  :i\     .'i.    M-  .  ••      1      '...  •    ..     I       -i'i'            '.      f  .      -     j-i.! 
'I     .•'.  "       ■.••.'  *•"         \.         ,      '      .  ...1       .   .       .,  ..:,.'       •   f    .,    ■ 
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Art.  rV. — 1.  Iconea  Septem  Caroli  Augitsti  Bockii 
Descriptionem  Nervorum  Spinalium  Lllustrantes.  Lipsise, 
1828.    Folio. 

Seven  Figures,  illustrating  the  course  of  the  Spinal 
Nerves,    By  Charlbb  Augustus  Bock.    Leipzig,  1828. 

2.  Observations  on  the  SU^cture  and  Functions  of  the 
Spinal  Chord.  By  R.  D.  Grainger,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.    London,  1837.     8vo.    Pp.  159. 

3.  Samuel  Thomas  Von  Soemmerring,  Vom  Baue  des  Men- 
sohicher  Korpers.  Neue  umgearbeitete  und  vervollBtan- 
digte  Original-ansgabe.  Besorgt  Yon  W.  Th.  Bischoff, 
J.  Henle,  G.  Hjtschke,  F.  W.  Theile,  G.  Valentin, 
J.  VOGEL,  und  R.  Wagner.    Vierter  Band. 

Samuel  Thomas  Von  Soemmerring  Him  und  Nerven- 
lehre»  Umgearbeitete.  Von  G.  Valentin.  Mit  Einer 
Kupfei*tafeln.    Leipzig,  1841.    8vo.     Seite  772. 

Samuel  Thomas  Von  Soemmerring  on  the  Structure  of 

the  Human  Body.    A  New  Edition.    Edited  by  W.  Th. 

BiscHOPF,  J.  Henle,  G.  Huschke,  F.  W.  Theile,  G. 

Valentin,  J.  Vogel,  and  Eudglph  Wagner.    Fourth 

.  Volume. 

Samuel  Thomas  Vo'n  Soemmering  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Brain  and  Nerves.  By  G.  Valentin.  Leipzig,  1841. 
Pp-772. 

4.  The  Descriptive  and  Physiologieat  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 
Spinal  Chord,  and  ^Ganglions,  and  of  their  Coverings. 
Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Robert  Bentley 
Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  I'ellow  o£  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, PhysiciaA  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Fro* 
fesftov  of  Physiology  in  King's  G^lege,  London.  LcmdoQ, 
1845.    12tno.    Pp.  284. 

5.  The  Human  Brain :  i^s  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Jpis- 
eases>  With  q,  Description  of  the  Typical  Form^  of  JBrain 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  SAMUEL  SOLLY,  F.R.$4»  Seqior 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St  Thomases  Hospital,  and  Lecturer 
on  Clinical  Surgery,  &c.  &c.  Second  Edition ;  with  nu- 
merous Wood  Engravings.    London,  1847.   8vo.  Pj).  628. 
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6.  Plates  of  ^Ae  JBrainj  in  explanation  of  the  Physiaal  Fa- 
culties  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Josbph  Swan.  Lon- 
don, 1853.    4to.    Plates  XXIL 

These  publications,  illustrating  the  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Nervous  System,  are  in  diflFerent  modes,  and  on 
different  grounds  entitled  to  attention.  The  latter  five  are 
treatises  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 

I.  The  Seven  Figures  by  Charles  Augustus  Bock  are  con- 
fined to  the  Spinal  Nerves, — ^that  is,  the  nerves  which  may 
be  directed  to  and  arising  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  author, 
however,  has  not  included  those  important  nervous  branches 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  spinal,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  internal  vital  prgans.  The  representa- 
tions relate  chiefly  to  the  superficial  nerves  ;  those  especially 
of  Sensation,  and  some  of  those  which  are  referred  to  the 
Beflex  Sensations  bv  Dr  Marshall  Hall.  < 

II.  The  volume  by  Mr  Grainger,  on  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Spinal  Chord,  is  well  deserving  of  attention, 
and  presents  an  instructive  account  of  the  departments  of 
Neurography  and  Neurology,  to  which  the  author  confines 
his  attention. 

Ti^e  work  consists  of  Seven  Chapters  and  an  Appendix. 

After  a  short  review  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different 
authorities  on  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Chord,  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Robert  Whytt,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Dr  Marshall 
Hall,  and  Johann  MuUer,  chiefly  are  examined,  Mr  Grain- 
ger considers,  in  Chapter  Second,  the  properties  of  the  Gray 
and  the  White  Master  of  the  Nervous  Syafcem.  Mr  Grainger 
advdHs  to  the  well-known  fact  of  the  great  vascularity  of 
the  gray  matter,  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which  it  re- 
ceives, when  compared  with  the  white  fibrous  matter.  He 
remarks  the  great  increase  of  the  gray  matter  in'  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nervous  energy.  He  notices  the  large  pro- 
portion of  gray  matter  in  the  spinal  chord  at  birth,  when  the 
cerebrpil  convolutions  are  imperfectly  developed, — shewing 
that  the  spinal  functions  are  in  full  activity  At  a  time  when 
the  intell^toal  faculties,  sensation,  and  volition,  are  almost 
entirely  itiactive,  if  not  wanting.  Lastly,  Mr  Grainger  ob- 
serves that  the  gray  matter  is  only  met  with  in  those  parts 
of  the  Nervous  System  which  are  known  to  be  the  seat  of 
power,-^hat  is,  the  brain,  spinal  chord,  and  ganglions ;  and 
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{hat  it  is  wanting  in  those  parts  whi^h  have  not  ih^  fkculty 
of  giving  origin  to  power, — ^namely,  the  ne^e»,--—which  &ire 
merely  conducting  organs. 

The  circumstances  now  enumerated  indeed,  lead  Mir  Grain- 
ger to  the  conclusion,  that  the  white  ftbre»  are  merely  con- 
ductors of  power ;  and  where  these  fibres  |n^epondei<ate,  as 
in  the  nerves.,  the  power  of  exciting  sensation  or  motion  doea 
not  exist. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  aiuthor  arrives  in  this  Gkapter 
is, that  the  phenomena  displayed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  syitem 
are  dependent  on  the  gray  matter;  and  that  it  is  probalble, 
that  the  same  substance  which  composes  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  Ganglia,  performs  an  equally  important  hifictfon  in 
the  system  of  the  Great  Sympathetic. 

The  Third  Chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Anatomy,  properly 
so  called,  of  the  Spinal  Chord.  A  correct  account  is  gtvea 
of  the  origin  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  Nerves,  both  from 
the  Brain,  the  Medulla  oblongata,  and  the  Spinal  Marrow 
itself.  Mr  Grainger  is  favourable  to  the  distinclion  of  Inci- 
dent and  Refl^  Nerves,  as  introduced  and  made  the  subject 
of  commentary  and  illustration  by  Dr  Marshall  Hall. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  Physiology 
of  the  Spinal  Chord.  Mr  Grainger  here  entei*s  very  fully 
into  the  doctrines  of  the  Reflex  Function,  and  gives  an  inte- 
resting view  of  the  facts. 

In  the  Fifth  Chapter  the  author  gives  a  general  summary 
of  the  results  upon  the  whole  subject. 

In  the  Sixth  Chapter  he  gives  a  tlveory  of  the  operation 
and  influence  of  the  Great  Sympalhetie  Nerve -and  in  the 
Appendix  is  presented  a  classification  of  the  parts  composing 
the  Nervous  System  according  to  Physiological  principles. 

This  treatise  may  be  justly  recommended,  as  presenting  in 
a  short  compass  an  intelligible  view  of  the  doctrines  most 
generally  recognised  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Ckord. 
It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  giv«e  any  opinion  upon 
the  correctness  of  tliese  doctrines.  It  is  eiiough  that  we  say 
that  the  author  states  with  clearness  his  propositions  and 
deductions,  and  shews  that  they  are  supported  by -a  reasonable 
amount  of  probable  evidence.  Physiology,  however,  is  a 
progressive  science.  What  is  true  to-day  and  at  the  present 
time,  may  be  controverted  to-morrow,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year  may  be  entirely  disproved.  But  it  mubt  not 
be  forgotten,  that  treatises  like  the  present  form  integrant 
'and  necessary  parts  of  the  history  and  progress  of  Physiolo- 
gical Science. 

III.  The  volume  of  G.  Valentin  is  an  elaborate  and  compre- 
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hensi^e  tifeati^e  on;ihe)G0»eral  and  Descriptive  An^Aomy  of 
the  Nesfvous  System*  . 

It  perhaps  may  be  proper  to  remind  our  readars^  that  the 
woric  of  Samuet  t<bomas  8Q6mm.erring  was  originally  published 
ia  the  German  language  between  the  years  1791  and  1796 ;  and 
that  a  Laitin  i^ai^lation  of  this  by  the  author  himself  was  pub^ 
lished  atr  FirsAklbirtrupon-the^Maine,  between  the  years  1794 
and  1 800.  A  second  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  German 
laagDage  in  1800  and  1 801..  Beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  the 
nxKpk  was  known 'chiefly  by  the  Latin  edition.  It  was  always 
di^tiugaiBhed  for  methodical  arrangement,  for  clearness*  suf- 
iiei^nt.ampUtude  d<nd  great  precision  in  description,  with  great 
brevity  a^  condensation  ;  and,  as  such,  it  maintaiaed  ita  re- 
putation as  one  of  the  most  serviceable  Treatises  on  Ana«' 
tomy  which  the  physician  or  surgeon  could. sttidy.  This  work 
9^as^eficient»  however,  in  not  giving  the  anatomical  descrip* 
taoR'of  the  eyCytheear^  atid  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  two 
sexea* '  "The'tiwa  first-mentioned  defects  the  e^tb^or  supplied  in 
his  Abbijudungbk  pes  Mbnbchlichen  AuaEs,  folio, 
Frankfort^  1801;  and  Abbildungbk  des  Mbksch- 
LiCHBK  HOEeoboaneSj  foUo,  Frankfort,  1806 ;  while  his 
Treatise  on  the  JBaae  of  the  Brain  gave  some  useful  details 
on  the  minute  desoripifive  anatomy  of  that  organ. 

;Tbis  treAtise  by^Sji^mmi^riting  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years^ 
maintained  undiminished  its  early  character  among  the  anar 
tomista  ofGermany,  andnveorious  other  icontinental  countries, 
notwithstanding  many  able  cainpetitors  ;  and  one  of  the 
testimonies,  no1>  .the'  Icf^st  equivocal  to  its  merits,  is,  that  al- 
niostall  other  -systes&a  tuere  formed  very  much  after  its  ex- 
ample ;•  some' acknOwiledging  the  fact>  others  being  contented 
with  copying  without  .acktiowledgwent^t 

A>8  years  however,  adyfiinced,  and  as  anatomists  resorted 
to  the  frequent  aDd  general  tise  of.  the  microscope,  >  a  new 
world  was  as  it  were  opened  to  their  eyes,  and  minute  struc- 
ture riequired  to  be  explainfed  in  greater  detail.  'Several  of 
the  principiil  anatomical  teachere  in  the  German  states  were 
quite  aware  o^  thie  gtr^at  merits  of  the  Treatise  of  Soemmerring; 
but  were  alsQ  aware  that  much  additional  information  was 
requisite  in  order  to  rendw  it  a  correct  and  ample  system  of 
anaton|ical  knowledge,  towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century* .  In  consequence  of  these  feelings  it  seemed  moat 
expedieiitr  to*  those  authorities,  tp^  r^publisl^  in  1840  t^e  worjc 
of  Soemfherriltg^  enlarged 'ahdimproved  by  suitable  additions; 
and/ acc<)rdingly,.between  the >y ears -1841  and  1844  the  work 
was  published  at  Leipzig,  by  BischofF,  Henle,  Huschke, 
Theile,  Valentin,  Vogel,  and  Rudolph  Wagner,  in  eight  vo- 
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Itti^^^  optftvo».  mik  9k  large  amonnt.  of  new  i^ud  apauriM^  io- 

formation. 

Of  this  New  System,  the  fourtli  volume,  on  the  Anatpmy 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  is  the  work  of  G.  Valentin.  And 
the  author  stat€;a,  that,  with  one  exception,  not  very  consi- 
derable! the  whole  descriptive  part  of  the  volume  has  been 
prepared  from  repeated  personal  researches,  and  verified  by 
preparations,  which  in  the  instance  of  diffipult  and  doubtfid 
parts  of  anatomy,  were  expressly  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
exception  to  which  the  author  alludes,  is,  that  in  the  pos- 
terior and  some  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  nerves  of  iihe 
spinal  marrow  he  has  followed  the  work  of  the  late  Charles 
Augustus  Bock,  the  same  anatomist  whose  engravings  of  the 
spinal  nerves  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  endeavour  of  the  author,  he  informs  us,  was  to  present 
an  index  or  description  rather  of  human  Neurology,  as  con^.- 
plete  as  possible ;  and  this  duty  he  has  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

First  comes  a  General  Part,  occupying  one  hundred  and 
iJiirty-two  pages,  devoted  to  the  General  Anatomy  of  the 
Nervous  System  ;  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  the  General 
Morphology,  the  Philosophical  Anatomy,  ^nd  the  Cheinistry 
of  the  NervouJi  System  in  Yertebrated  Animals,  aoid  particu- 
Jarly  in  Man* 

The  General  Morphology  and  the  Philosophical  Anatomy 
.occupies  the  largest  portion  of  this  division.  In  it  the  author 
describes  the  general  characters  and  minute  structure  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  with  great  care,  and  in.  an  elaborate  man- 
ner, in  one  hundred  and  twelve  paragraphs.  The  information 
is  derived  from  all  the  best  authorities  as  well  as  from  per- 
sonal researches.  Tl^ie  order  observed  is  a9  nearly  as  possible 
the  following. 

First,  the  author  after  distinguishing  the  Nervous  System 
into  th^  Peripheral  portion  or  the  Ramified  Chords,  and  the 
Central  portion  or  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow,  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  Primitive  Nervous  Fibres,  the  Nervous 
Corpvscula,  the  Neurilema,  the  Nervous  Content,  the  Vari- 
cose or  Monilifornji  Nervous  Fibres,  the  Ganglia^  Globules,  the 
Central  Primitive  Nerve  Fibres,  the  Central  Nucleated  Glo- 
bules, Ramification  of  the  Nerves,  Anastomosis,  §§  ,42, 43 ;  the 
Ganglia,  §  47  ;  Plexuses,  §§  53,  54 ;  the  forms  of  the  Com*ses 
of  the  Nerves,  §§  $2,  63 ;  Ten?aina1ioi?L8  of  the  Nerves  in  Or- 
gans, §  64 ;  Enlargement  of  Nerves  in  their  Coarse,  §  70 ;  the 
Size  or  Thickness  of  Nerves,  §  71 ;  Mode  of  Origin  of  the  Spi- 
nal Neryes  aftd  th^  Cerebral  Nerves^  §§  73,  76 ;  the  Syn^ipa- 
ihe.ti^  Nerves  §  $^>  iu  it^  G^rviqal^  Cephalic,  and  ,$^acraj[  pffv* 
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tiona,  §  89 ;  and  tjien  the  Centpal  Portion,  namely,  the  IBicmu 
and  Spinal  Chord. 

The  Chemistry  occupies  but  a  small  space,  being  discussed 
in  three  short  paragraphs. 

The  Special  Part,  or  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Ner- 
vous System,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  volume,  amounting  to 
six  hundred  and  two  pages. 

This  may  be  distinguished  into  Five  subdivisions  ;  one  de- 
voted to  the  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  its  cover- 
ings and  divisions  (pp.  153,  226) ;  a  Second  devoted  to  the 
Spinal  Marrow  (pp.  226,  235) ;  and  the  mea9urements  of  its 
dmerent  parts ;  a  Third  part  employed  in  explaining  the  dis- 
position of  white  and  gray  cerebral  matter,  fibrous  matter, 
and  globular  matter,  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Brain,  the 
Mtdulla  Oblongata,  and  the  Spinal  Marrow  (pp.  235-288) ; 
a  Fourth,  to  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves  (pp.  288-292) ;  and  the 
Fifth  and  last,  to  the  description  of  the  course,  distribution, 
and  termination  of  all  the  Nervous  Chords  in  the  Human  Body 
(pp.  292-754). 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  or  intention  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
amination of  this  elaborate  volume.  Since  it  has  appeared 
we  have  repeatedly  read  and  studied  various  portions  of  it 
with  att^tion  ;  and  we  can  say,  that  the  author  has  spared 
no  pains  to  give  correct  views  of  the  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  up  to  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. He  has  evidently  been  not  a  little  embarrassed  by 
the  conflicting  testimony  of  diflFerent  observers  as  to  points 
in  microscopical  anatomy;  and  there  are  several,  perhaps 
many,  instances  in  which  it  is  evident,  that  so  great  is  the  dis- 
cordance, that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  very  consis- 
tent views  can  be  communicated.  With  all  these  drawbacks, 
nevertheless,  the  work  is  one  both  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. 

From  the  objections  now  stated,  the  purely  descriptive 
portions  are  altogether  free ;  and  especially  those  relating 
to  the  description  of  the  course,  distribution,  and  termination 
of  the  nerves,  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  most  faith- 
fol  representations  of  the  anatomy  of  this  portion  of  the 
system. 

The  whole  yolume  is  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  on  the 
Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Of  this  volume,  with  the  others,  a  French  translation  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1843. 

ly.  The  DescriptiveandPhysiologicaJ  Anatomy  of  the  Braixi, 
Spiral  Chord,  and  Ganglions,  by  Pr  Robert  Bentley  Todd^  ap- 
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^o^,  under  the  title  of  Nervous  Centres.  It  Was  ndpublistied 
iff  l845'TVfttiffeYeraladd$tio^8Bnd  soitfe  alterations  suggested 
by  f urtltet  expeti^tiee. 

•^  In 'its  presietit  Shape' the  work  consists  of  Twelve  Ghaptfers, 
in  which  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Chord*  and  Nerres 
!s  explained  in  the  following  manner.  "    ' 

'  After  stating,  in  sixteen  Aphorisms,  certain  defioHions  and 
propojrftJoi!iB  regarding  the  Nervous  System  in  general,  thi& 
author  treats,  iti  the  First  Chapter  of  the  GfatigKons  andtMr 
Coverings  ;  the  Cerebral  Membranes ;  the  Cerebro-Spmrf 
'PItrid,  the  Pacchionian  Bodies,  and  the  Denticulate  Ligament 
' 'In  Chapter  Second  the  structure  of  the  Nervous  Centrei 
and  of  the  Ganglions  is  considered. 

*'  Chapter  ThiM  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Chord,  and  the  origin  of  the  Spiiifti 
Nerveis. 

In  Chapter  Fourth,  the  Anatomy  bf  the  Bfain  and  its  parts 
and  regions  is  fully  explained.  .      •       • 

In  Chapter  Fifth  the  Anatomy  of  the  MedulJa  Oblon^ta, 
its  divisions,  and  the  Nerves  which  issue  from*  it.  Is  fexplamed. 

In  Chapter  Sixth,  the  atrthor  treats  of  thfe  Mesocephaloa, 
the  Protuberance,  and  the  Quadrigeminous  Bodies. 
'   In  ^Chapter  Seventh  the  subjects  considei*ed  are  the  Cere- 
bellum, the  Vermiform  Processes,  and  the  Corpus  Dentatmx 
of  the  Cerebellum.  •    <  . 

In  the  Eighth  Chapter  Dr  Todd  gives  a  genieral  view  of 
the  structure  of  the  Htfmispheres  of  the  Brain  and  the  Coii- 
Voliitions,  compares  them  with  those  of  the  inferior  animals, 
xiescribes  the  Insula  of  Reil,  the  situation  and  structure  of  the 
Hippocampi,  of  the  Corpora  striata,  and  of  the  Thalamic  ttie 
situation  and  structure  of  the  Geniculrit6  Bodies,  of  thie 
Mammillary  Eminences,  the  Tuber  Cinerewn,  the  Pituitary 
Body,  and  the  Membrane  of  the  Ventricles. 

In  the  Tenth  Chapter,  the  Bloodvessels  of  the  Brain,  and  the 
Circulation  through  them  are  considered,  and  some  obseml* 
tions  illustrating  the  naturerof  Deliriuhi  from  Aneemia  are 
made.  .     i  .  ,     » 

The  Tenth  GTiapter  is  devoted  to  the  Anatomical  History 
of  the  Nerves,— 'their  origin,  course,  and  distribution. 

In  the  Eleventh  Chapter  Dr  Todd  treats  of  the  microscopi- 
cal anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord. 

The  Twelfth  and  last  Chapter  is  of  a  physioldgilsal  and 
mixed  character.  The  author  submits  to  his  readers  his  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  what  is  called  Action  of  the  Brain.  H^  treats  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  aetion  of  the  Brain  may  be  sup- 
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Whatever^pifiion  in^y  be  entertawwd  m  ih^ys^w  of  the  w 
speculative  inferences,  it  must  be  allowed  that  tt^  aaiNtooiioat 
bt»t<»ry  in  gi^ten  vitb  aamuoh  clearness  ,a»  the  subject  admits, 
aed  with  ^eait^cenpacy. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  many  of  wUich  shew 
tIi9:minufle>3mcF0seopical  structure  of  different  partly  of  the 
Brainj^-tiie  Spinal  Chord,  the  Nerves,  and  the  Ganglia,  accord;- 
iog  to  ihe  observations  of  the  most  skilful  observers* 
••-•■> 

Vi  The'  first  edition  of  the  work  of  Mr  Solly  wa^  publi^hei 
in  the'  year  1836 ;  and  in  April  1837,  we  had  occ^^on  to  an- 
nounce its  appearance  and  speak  of  its  merits  in  the  fort^^ 
sdTeitth  volume  of  tkiis  Journal.  These  merits  were  such  that 
we  were  enabled  to  racommend  the  work  in  strong  terms,  as 
one  presenting  an  instructive  view  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Cc- 
te^TBl  rportion  of  the '  Nervoufr  System.^ 

The  present  edition,  which  appeared  eleven  years  after  the 
first^iB  a  greatly  0nlarged  and  improved  form  of  the  work. 
'   The  wholei  treatise  is  divided  into  Nine  Parts  or  Principal 
Divisions^  in/whiehthe  aii^th^r  iaroats  successively  of  the  fol- 
lowing sidsjectai. 

The  First  Part  is  devoted  to  the  topic  of  Structural  Ana- 
tomy, in' which  the  author  treats  of  i^e  Physical,  Chemical, 
and  Microscopical  Characters  of  Neuuinbj,  the  name  which 
he  applies  to  the  pecuUar  sub^taiice  in  which  he  believes  that 
tlie' powers  of  the  Braiin  and  Nerves  reside.  He  disapproves 
of  the  term  Nervous  Matter.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Neu- 
rine,— one  gray  or  ash-coloured  and  pulpy  in  appearance ;  the 
0ther  pearly-white  in  colour,  and  fibrous  in  appearance.  The 
first  being  foiund  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells  or  vesicles,  he 
denominates  Vesicular  Neurine*  The  second, — the  white 
and  fibrous, — ^being  found  to  consist  of  tribes,  he  denominates 
Tubular  Neurine.  A  third  variety  of  this  matter,  which  has 
been  k>ng  known  as  the  constituent  of  the  Sympathetic,  he 
allows  to  be  called  Filamentous  or  Gelatinous  Neurine, — also 
in  consequence  of  its  microscopical  characters. 

The  gray  vesicular  neurine  is,  according  to  Mr  Solly,  the 
source  of  power,  tiie  agent  of  intelligence.  The  white  or 
tubular  neurme  is  the  conductor  of  power^:  and  performs  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  exeito-motor  ner-fes. 
'  P!art  Second  is  devoted  to  the  extensive  subject  of  the 
Ck>mparative  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves.  In  this  divi- 
sion the  author  takes  an  extensive  view  of  the  different  forms 

-  ^  Edln.  Med.  And  SUrg.  JouMcial,  vdt  fortyHseventb,  p.  477,  AprU  1837. 
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in  which  the  nervous  system  appears  in  the  classes  i^nd  tribes 
of  animals ;  beginning  with  the  Aspondjlous  class,  the  Worms, 
the  Radiated  animals,  the  Articulate,  the  di^erent  tribes 
of  Molluscous  animals,  and  tracing  the  structures  upwards 
through  the  Insects,  the  Fishes,  the  Reptiles,  the  Birds,  to 
the  Mammalia,  and  the  Human  Race. 

In  this  Fart  the  author  treats  not  only  of  the  Brain,  but  of  the 
Spinal  Chord  and  the  Great  Sympathetic,  the  only  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  found  in  some  of  these  classes  of  animals  ;  the 
whole  aspondylous  class  presenting  no  spinal  chord,  properly 
so  called,  but  a  corresponding  central  portion  of  nervous 
system,  the  gangliated  thread,  not  inclosed  within  a  bony  case. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  Anatomical 
History  of  the  protective  apparatus  of  the  Human  Brain ;  the 
Cranium  and  Spinal  Column,  the  Dura  mater^  Pia  maters 
and  other  membranes. 

In  Fart  Fourth  the  author  gives  the  weight  of  the  Brain 
and  its  parts,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  and  concludes 
with  some  physiological  deductions. 

In  Fart  Fifth,  Mr  Solly  enters  upon  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  properly  so  called,  treats  of  the  configuration  of  the 
Brain  under  the  two  heads  of  the  Convoluted  and  the  Figu- 
rale  surfaces,  describes  the  eminences  by  which  the  latter  is 
distinguished,  and  the  ventricles. 

The  Sixth  Fart  is  devoted  to  the  Dissection  of  the  Human 
Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  and  the  most  eligible  methods  of  in- 
vestigating and  exhibiting  the  minute  structures,  and  the 
mutual  relations,  of  the  component  parts.  The  author  here 
introduces  his  ideas  regarding  the  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  varieties  of  l)^eurine ;  and  endeavours  to 
apply  them  in  explaining  the  organs  and  seats  of  sensation; 
locomotion,  the  excito-motory  function ;  and  he  is  at  great  pains 
to  present  correct  views  of  the  structure  of  that  most  com- 
plex and  important  portion,  the  Annular  Frotuberance  and 
the  Medulla  oblongata. 

After  describing  all  these  parts,  he  gives  a  short  view  of 
their  general  diaracter  and  mutual  relation  in  the  following 
summary. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  extensive  surface  of  Gineri- 
tious  Neurine,  the  hemispherical  Ganglion,  speaking  merely 
of  one  side  of  tiie  brain,  which  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals 
is  convoluted  or  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

In  apposition  to  the  whole  of  the  vesicular  Neurine  of  this 
Ganglion,  there  are  tubular  fibres  which  radiate  through  it, 
and  are  encrusted  by  its  nucleated  cells. 

These  fibres  are  disposed  in  four  diflferent  ways.     Firist, 
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some  of  fbem  conunencing  from  the  oonvolutionfl  of  ihe  an- 
terior, middle,  and  poBterior  lobes,  pass  ihroagh  the  Cor- 
pora  Striata,  and,  forming  the  inferior  layers  of  the  Cru8  ce- 
rebri or  lim6  at  the  Brain,  pass  through  the  Pons  Varolii^  or 
FroCoberauce,  so  as  to  form  the  anterior  columns  of  the  chord, 
as  preTionsly  described ;  The  Motor  Tract  Secondly,  Other 
fihrea  commencing  in  the  Nerves  of  sensation  and  after  pass- 
ing thitMigh  the  Pons  Varolii^  and  emerging  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Thalamus,  terminate  on  the  same  Neurine  that 
gave  origin  to  the  last.  This  is  the  Sensory  Tract  Thirdly, 
Other  fibres  passing  from  one  side  of  the  brain  to  the  other, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  internal  surface  of  all  the  convolu- 
tioQSy  are  those  fibres  which,  collected  into  a  mass,  form  be- 
tween the  hemispheres  that  wide  bridge,  as  Mr  Solly  calls  it, 
Ihe  great  transverse  Commissure^  or  Corpus  callosum, 
Fourtiily,  and  lastly,  in  contact  with  all  the  convolutions- are 
the  fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal  commis- 
sures, which  connecting  together  those  convolutions  which 
are  situate  on  the  same  side  of  the  median  line,  or  difierent 
portions  of  the  same  hemispherical  ganglion,  so  far  difier 
from  the  transverse  commissure,  which  connects  those  situ- 
ated on  opposite  sides,  or  the  two  distinct  but  corresponding 
ganglia. 

The  first  and  second  set  of  fibres,  which  radiate  firom  the 
external  surface  of  the  two  large  ganglia  of  the  anterior  and 
posteriorcolumns,as  from  a  common  centre,  forming,  however, 
in  their  radiation  only  half  a  circle,  were  designated  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  the  Diverging  Fibres.  The  third  set  of  fibres, 
which  converge  towards  the  centre  of  tiie  brain,  the  trans- 
verse commissural,  were  distinguished  as  the  Converging  fibres 
by  the  same  authors. 

The  above  descriptions  demonstrate  that  the  Enkephalon  or 
Brain  of  the  human  subject  is  not  a  large  solid  mass  of  mat- 
ter, in  the  interior  of  which  are  cavities  scooped,  as  it  were, 
out  of  its  substance,  but  that  it  really  consists  of  ganglia  or 
collections  of  cineritious  neurine,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  line.  Some  of  these  ganglia  are  the  appropriate 
ganglia  of  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  for  instance,  the  Olfactory 
Ganglia,  the  Optic  Gai^lia  or  Tubercula  Quadrigemina^  the 
Auditory  Ganglia  or  Posterior  Pyramidal  Bodies,  tiie  Pneomo- 
gajBtric  Ganglia  or  Bestiform  Ganglia,  the  Olivary  Bodies  or 
Lingual  Ganglia ;  the  others  being  the  Motory  and  Sensory 
GaBglia»  as  the  Corpora  striata*  and  Thalami  nervorum 
opticorwn.  The  hemispherical  ganglia,  again,  that  they  might 
present  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  surface,  are  folded  up 
into  innupen^ble  plaits,  and  thus  cover  and  surround  every 
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other  ganglimi  nrithiii  the  cranium,. so  that  oa  first  removing 
the  slcnU-cap  nothing  can  bo  seen  bat  the  convoluted  torface 
of  these  extensive  ganglia. 

Some  observations  on  the  most  eligible  method  of  studying 
tiie  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Relations  of  it&  pa'fts;  con* 
dude  the  division. 

Part  Seventh  contains  the  Anatonaioal  History  of  the  Ce- 
rebral Nerves,  the  minute  Analogy  of  the  DecussaUcNi  of  the 
Optic  Chmsma^  and  the  Theory  of  Vision. 

Part  £i|^th  oontains  the  Description  of  the  Cerebral  Blooci^ 
vessels,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation. 

In  the  Ninth  Part  is  given  an  account  of  the  Develop- 
ment and  Formation  of  the  Brain,  from  the  best  Authorities. 

In  the  Tenth  Part  Mr  Solly  treats  of  the  Physiology  of 
the  Oerebroi- Spinal  Axis^  and  subjoins  some  observations  on 
Phrenology^  in  the  principles  of  which  he  thinks  there  may 
be  a  portion  of  truth. 

The  Eleventh  Part,  which  is  extensive,  and  occupies  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  volume,  fbom  page  373  to  the  e^d^ 
is  devoted  to  a  snbgeet  at  onceof  very  great  importances  but 
not  less  of  difficulty. '  In  /this  'part  Mr  Solly  tireata  of  the  dis* 
eased  states  referable  to  the  Bcaintieither^ad'coniiected  with 
changes  in  its  oiroulation,  or  as  comneeted  witil:  ebanges  in 
structure.  These  morbid  states  are  disttnguiafked  into  four 
general  orders :  L  Anaemic  Affections  ;  II.  fiypetti^mie  Affec- 
tions;  IIL  Convulsive  Affections;  IV*  Organic. Aifbctions* 

Under  the  first  Head  are  cenAi^ed  O^liiHum  Tremene^i 
Hysteria,  Anaemic  Coma,  and  iha  Hydrenkephaloid  Disease;^ 
Sdftening ;  Fatuity,  and  Mahia« 

Under  the  Second  Head  are  ef^amdned  laflammMion  ol 
various  kinds  and  in  various  parts;  the  'Ccnrtioal  Si^stance,  the 
White  Matter,  the  Base,  the  Oelpebpll*ittiJ  the  Hemidpherloal 
Ganglia;  Meningitis,  Aracbaitis,  Mani'it  as.  an  effect  of  In*- 
flammatory  Irritatiori ;  Concossion  and  itid  Effects ;  FrajtJtures 
of  the  SicuU ;  Otitis  and  its  Effects ;  Apoplexiy  of  diffea^ftjb 
kinds  and  forms;  and  the  ^redtmefi|t  ifequirod  for  eachdis-f 
order.  '-■/■-.      ..,,;,;.',', 

Under  th^  Third  Head  are  treated  OanJQussipn  aS  the  ^ects. 
of  External  Injury ;  Epilepsy^  Centric  smd  pentrlp^tftl^ 

Under  the'  Fourth  Head  are  considered  Merb^d  Growths 
from  Neurine  {  frdm  Ab  Dura  Mater  ;,  Malignant;  or  jDan- 
ceroii^  Gfrbwths;  HuBmatoima;  or  the  Blood^-TunwruP';  .Syper- 
trophy  ,''fbUowed'by  some  observations  on  .the  weijgh*  of  thf? 
Brain  ^b^n  diseased. 

In  thi^  Bivisi(yn  of  his  Tr^tise  Mr  Solly  hasbeenatgr«at 
e:p^iiis  to  praseat^ correct  views,  of  the  ' Pathology! and  Ute^A^ 
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m^nt  ^  O^febml  •Dl^eases^;  and  t)i«  work  must  Iib  aUoiwed^ 
ttiough  much  of  la  iJompilAiion,  to  be  one  of  a  most  iBBtroctive 
and  serviceable  character. 

VL  Tbe  Platfcs^  the  Brain  by  Mr  Joseph  Swan,  the  most 
recent  of  these  works,  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of 
knowledge  npon  the  Anatomy  of  the  NefTons  System. 

Mr  Swan  has  been  so  long  known  as  an  industrroua  and 
intelligent  inquirer  into  the  structure  of  the  nervous  ^sttm, 
ttet  Any  work  proceeding  from  him  ought  to  pbssess  a  high 
value  indeed.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  we  had  occasion, 
iii  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  to  direct  attention  tolhe  labohrs 
of  Mr  Swan  upon  certain  of  the  diseases  of  ihe<  ndrves.  He 
has  since  that  period  given  a  new  Anatomical  History,  with 
elaborate  Illustrations  of  the  ramified  divisions  of  the  Nervoui^ 
System  ;  a  valuable  adjunct  to  tbe  researches  of  the  physiolo** 
gist  and  the  physician. 

The  present  pilblieation  may  be  regarded  ^s  domplefting  the 
series,  since  it  presents  these  illttstrative  e:cplanations  of  the; 
structure  and  arran^enyent  of  the  Central  Portion  of  the  Ner^ 
vous  System,  without  which  all  reasomings  on  the  si^pbsed 
functions  mu«t'be  limited,  I'agde  and  liable  to  not  few  errors. 

In  a  eleaHy  written  Introduction,  Mr  Swan  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  Sitrnetui^e  k)f  the- Brain,  the  relative  proportions 
and  dispositions  of  white  and  gray  cerebrar  matter,  and  the 
leading  characters  whicib  distinguish'  the  brains  of  different 
animals  and  diffel:^nt  elasses  of  anifnals.  H^  makes  xise' of 
thepeculiatiiieB;in''tlMi  stru«tui^  of  the  Medulla  oblongata 
and  its  parts,  in  order  to  explain  ithat  he  denoibinates  the 
Physical  Faculties  of  the  Nervou^  Sj^stem.  Like  most  recent 
writers  on  these  «ab}e(^»y  Mr  Sw(in  distinguishes^  in  the  Me-» 
dulla  oblongata  and  tb^  parts  connected  with  it«  a  Sensitive 
Tract,  a  Voluntary  Tract,  and  am  Iniroluntary  Tttict. 

1.  The  Senisitivi  Tract  extends  from  the  Posterior  Pyra- 
midal Bodies  in  M^n,  to  the  floor^  or  basi^  of  ihe  Fouirth  Ven- 
tricle. It  is  continued  upwacds  at  the  base  of  the  Quadrige-p 
minous  Bodies,  and  forming  a  thick  cord,  assumes  some  re* 
semblance  to  a  ganglion' just  before  the  ^Geniculate  Bodies ; 
and  behind  the  posterior  commissure  it  passes  outwardly 
across  the  posterior  niargin  of  the  Thalamus^  beneaili  td^e 
Optic  and  posteriorly  to  the' Involuntiry  Tr^ct. 

2»  Bach  AwterforPyx*amidal  Body  repr^j^ents  a  Voluntary 
Tract,  aiQd  afberforming  eombinations  in  the  anriular  protu*- 
berance,  with  layers  of  the  inferior  Cms  of  the  cer^bellmn, 
beeomes  a-  Cms  or  limb  of  the  Brain.  On  cBtering  the  hemi- 
sphere, it  appears  as  if  iis  larger  portion  were  imi^ediately^ 
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separated  into  inntimerable  threads,  radiating  freely  among 
the  gray  matter  in  the  internal  oval  receptacle,  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  Striated  Body.  The  anterior  and  larger  por- 
tion of  it  spreads  out  beneath  the  gray  matter  of  the  Burfa<;e 
of  the  Striated  Body.  The  second  portion  of  the  Crusj  which 
is  smaller  than  the  first,  and  the  third,  which  is  the  smallest, 
after  forming  combinations  with  the  exterior  portion  of  Gray 
Matter,  is  inserted  into  a  perpendicular  stratum  of  White 
Matter,  which  forms  the  partition  between  the  internal  and 
external  oval  receptacles. 

3.  Each  half  of  the  Involuntary  Tract  in  Man  begins  at 
the  ring  on  the  under  side  of  the  Thalamus,  and  extends 
backwards  through  the  upper  and  posterior  surface  6f  the 
corresponding  Cms  or  limb  of  the  Brain.  Each  half  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  half  by  the  sides  of  the  Passage  from 
the  Third  to  the  Fourth  Ventricle.  (Iter  a  Tertio  ad  Quar- 
turn  Ventriculum). 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  Annular  Protuberance  {Pons 
Varolii)  the  Involuntary  Tract  becomes  expanded  laterally 
in  giving  origin  to  one  half  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Fifth 
Pair  or  Trifacial  Nerve.  At  the  lower  margin  of  the  Annu- 
lar Protuberance,  the  origin  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  forms  a 
slight  connection  with  its  posterior  surface.  The  Tract  then 
becomes  expanded  in  a  broad  thick  heart-shaped  Ganglion, 
having  the  base  uppermost ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the 
Anterior  Pyramidal,  the  Olivary,  and  the  Restiforn  Bodies, 
the  Glosso-pharyngeal  Nerve  and  Par  Vagum,  are  seen  firmly 
attached  to  and  deriving  from  it  their  principal  origin.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  oblong  Medulla^  the  apex  of  ^  this  heart- 
shaped  ganglion  terminates  in  the  continuation  or  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  tract,  which  is  extended  throughout  the  Spinal 
Chord  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  anterior  fissure,  and  becomes 
combined  with  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  quarters 
of  the  Chord. 

In  the  first  dissections,  says  Mr  Swam,  the  Involuntary 
Tract  was  traced  by  taking  out  its  internal  parts,  composed 
of  pouches  filled  with  interwoven  gray  and  white  matter,  and 
leaving  the  cylinders  which  formed  its  internal  boundaries. 
This  condition  is  represented  in  several  of  the  plates. 

The  Involuntary  Tract  is  the  source  of  a  peculiar  per- 
ceptive and  irritable  power  manifested  in  the  organs  to 
which  its  nerves  are  distributed.  Any  moderate  in^pulse  is 
confined  to  the  excited  organ  and  its  nerves.  A  more  per- 
manent impression  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  mo- 
difies the  activity  of  the  muscles  subservient  to  it»  either 
through  the  nerves  connected-  wiUi  it,  or  through  tiie  icon- 
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volutions,  until  a  state  agreeable  to  its  perceptions  is  re- 
stored. 

The  small  number  of  Nerves  given  off  by  the  Involuntary 
Tract  perform  very  extensive  and  complex  functions.  These 
nerves  are  part  of  the  Fifth  Pair,  or  Trifacial,  or  Tergeminal ; 
the  Glosso-pharyngeal;  the  Pneumogastric,  Nervua  Vagus^  or 
Tenth  Pair ;  and  some  filaments  which  are  connected  with 
the  Great  Sympathetic. 

Through  the  half  of  the  large  portion  of  the  Fifth  Nerve 
or  Trifacial,  originating  from  the  Involuntary  Tract,  it  asso- 
ciates the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  their  appendages,  and  allows 
the  muscles  to  be  called  into  action,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
cert with  other  nerves  and  organs  under  its  iufiuence,  as  in 
taking  food,  and  especially  in  sucking  and  in  the  movements 
of  respiration. 

Through  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  Nerve  the  back  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces  are  exerted  in  the  act  of  swallowing ; 
through  the  Nervua  Vagus,  in  concert  with  theGlosso-pharyn- 
geal  Nerve,  the  powers  of  the  Pharynx,  the  (Esophagus,  and 
the  Stomach  ara  exercised- 

£ut  the  Involuntary  Tract  is  prolonged  and  extended  into 
the  Spinal  Chord ;  and  by  this  extension,  and  its  probable  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  roots  of  the  Spinal  Nerves,  as  well 
as  through  several  plexuses  formed  between  its  Nervous  fila- 
ments and  those  of  the  Sympathetic,  the  muscles  of  tbe  chest 
and  abdomen  are  brought  into  action  in  consonance  with  the 
parts  receiving  its  nerves,  in  the  acts  of  sneezing,  coughing, 
speaking,  singing,  and  various  modifications  of  the  voice  ; 
also  in  ruminating,  vomiting,  and  other  acts  of  evacuation  of 
parts  of  tbe  alimentary  canal. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Involuntary  Tract,  according  to  Mr 
Swan»  have  a  much  higher  quality,  from  their  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  Sensorium,  than  the  Sympathetic,  from  that 
effected  only  through  other  Nerves.  Its  nerves  and  those 
of  the  Sympathetic  possess  each  their  peculiar  properties  and 
powers.  Their  intimate  combinations>  however,  denote  an 
approximation  of  function  ;  and  especially  as  together  they 
form  the  sources  of  energy  in  the  processes  of  Digestion^  Pu- 
rification of  Nourishment,  and  Circulation  and  Eeproduction. 
The  Nerves  of  the  Involuntary  Tract  communicate  action 
to  organs  in  tbe  process  of  taking  food,  in  digestion,  in  respi- 
ration; w^e  tbe  Sympathetic,  in  connection  with  the  Nervu$ 
'Fa^tf^,  modifies  the  circulation  and  the  secretions  under  the  va- 
riations of  those  processes.  Tbe  several  Plexuses  formed  be- 
tween the  Sympathetic,  the  Glosso-pharyngeal»  and  the  Pneu- 
xnogastric,  oombiae  the  Viscera  for  the  more  passiveconsenta- 
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neous  functions  of  the  stractures,  composing,  for  instance, 
those  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  perception.  The  associated 
arteries  for  swallow  tog,  hrwi^hiag, —A  <  smiting  are  produced 
more  particularly  by  the  Glosso-pharjngeal  Nerve  and  Par 
Vagum^  through  the  JbitoluntaryTract  and  Spinal  Chord  and 
Nerves;  while  the  actions  for  evacuation  of  the  rectum,  the 
uterus,  the  bladder,  take  place  through  the  combinations  be- 
tween the  hypogastric  Plexus  and  Sacral  Nerves,  more  par- 
ticularly through  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  Involuntary 
Tract. 

To  shew  the  structure  above  described,  aad  concurring  in 
the  action  as  now  represented,  Mr  Swan  has  given  many  dis- 
tinct views  of  the  parts  of  the  Srain  in  Man  and  several 
Animals, — ^both  the  superficial  parts  of  the  two  snr&ees,  and 
the  souroe  and  direction  of  the  fibrous  structures  in  the  sub< 
stance  of  the  organ.  The  Plates  are  in  number  twenty-two. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  objects  represented  in  them. 
Sut  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  are  given  views  of  the  several  Tracts  now  mentioned. 
In  the  twelfth  Plate  are  exhibited  the  Involuntary  and  the 
Sensitive  Tracts,  with  their  connections  with  the  Optic  Nerve, 
the  Fifth  Pair,  the  Auditory  Nerve,  the  Glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  the  Par  Vagum  ;  and  in  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  Plates,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  same 
objects  are  still  ^ore  fully  and  distinctly  represented. 

Plate  sixteenth  is  a  view  of  the  Brain  of  the  Horse ;  Plates 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  of  various  parts  of  that  of  the 
Ox,  and  the  oblong  medulla  of  the  same  animal ;  Plate  nine- 
teenth gives  views  of  various  parts  of  the  Brain  of  the  Horse, 
and  that  of  the  Pig  and  Sheep ;  Plate  twentieth  gives  the 
base  of  the  Brain  of  the  Ox,  views  of  the  Tracts,  and  of  the 
Spinal  Chord  in  the  same  animal ;  the  twenty-first  Plate  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  giving  views  of  the  Involuntary  Tract  in 
the  Ox  and  Horse ;  and  the  twenty-second  Plate  presents 
views  of  the  structure  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  of  the  Horse, 
the  Ox,  and  the  Sheepw 

Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  history  of  Anatomy,  and 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  studied  the  department  of 
Neurography,  will  allow  that  this  publication  is  tlie  most 
valuabTe  and  original  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Brain  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  half-century.  Whoever  wishes  to  form  cor- 
i^ect  ideas  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  Brain,  and  the 
mutual  relation  of  its  component  parts,  will  find  it  quite  in- 
dispensable^ to  stiwly  these  Plates  with  attention . 
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I. MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY. 


1.  Of^  ^ht*M9kkh''4tiifi,  t^m^'DtgmmiiU^  Bt 

1«  Unflfoih  Geoi  PtM-  Iraa  iMnkiii  Mtfn^  ;18&4,  a;  fiiie  amd  apparently 


%^Yiy\l^^^t;  and  nav^er^witli  any  appearance  of  healthy  ^lai- 
1ici^« '  r iH9f fe«nk9d  toi  Iht at ddad  ^meighli,  •  haying- no  power  of  aaais&ig  or 
iii^|i»g  ^wbih^igij^wid,  .  ,Thi9,  j^caf9ac%.of  ^j^iogi^g  w^i§»  no^ieed  by 


luj9^t}ier  e^^  DNS^nai^  walk  excited  the  slightest  ^xiety.     He 

jpitfuaUy  liiprovea!^^  ;  "but'Tiis  mpvementp  were  always  of  an 

mafcttve  jiftfru^'to  thi  ageof  Sik-o/sefen,  atlAich  period  he  could  walk 
a.]kiileiviltout*Tfafetii{gi'*-  <  •  >;    .  * 

.  Hia  e(p#itludn<jim^  yv^l^Ui|i^  «i9^i<^*Wi^7  u&^  ^  iv«a  ^ight  yean  old ;  if 
an^  chai^^opciMfriQdx'^€%  fl^^er  lost  grgui^d  than  gained  it.  He  ascended 
atafrv.wiih  ilie^eatest  ai&culi^,  Ipy  holding  the  balusters  and  dragging 
•  ttfeU^  wfi^fi' wis' fertit^st' from  fhem  after  him.  This  latter  difficulty  in- 
etbhsed  iatokk  rapidly  t|ia)i'  that  of  walking  on  a  level  aur^Mse.  He  waa 
«lw»ys^lii(p0sed|ii,trt9»  aad  coukt  never  iniake  the  alj^teat  effort  to  re- 
coY«r  .l)ioj8^4  .  ^j^wfusQ,  aeiE^  and  .-e^igbt  he  ^ad  Jiooping-cough,  which 
neijther  affected^  general  hWth,  nor^did  it  produce  any  change  in  his- 
power  6^  walking,  ^t  nine  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon 
(lir  T— ^,  who  sAl^jfwysed  that  thfete  waa  deficient  elongation  of  the  spinal 
cord  (atcb  w^  hiatWoeclB),  and  c<i]iaeqii0ntl5r  pul  him  on  a  stretching-board. 
It  waa.  at  fifatf  ^c^btitllalh]^  Wiia  ^ijg^^y  in^proyed  )^j  thia  p]i«Q  ol!  jtreat.- 
m^t,  for  he,co^  vaijse  hi^  foot  £rom  the  grpund\  assiat^d  by  hifi.l^anda, 
aomewlj^t  ]^|)y^er  than  lie  co^uld  1)efo^, ;  out  his  general  health  began  to 
auffer,'  and  he'^Wts  ^feen  seen  iay  Sir  Benjamin  Brodle  and  Mr  Lawrence, 
when  he  waa  eleven  years  old.  This  was  in  M^tofa  t84fi; '  At  thidperiud 
he  oould  not  walk  a  step ; — scarcely,  indeed,  could  he  stand ; — and,  at  the 
aoggeatiqiEk  Af!^  I^^wjsenaQ,  >eiin3  plaf^  Wi\46r  t)ie  car^  of,M^  Tanoplin, 
yrhoi^  considered  ^hat  p^uch  of  the  lailure  of  power  mi^lit  l)e  dependent  on 
muscular  retracitibn  ; '  and  he  divided  the  tendo-Achilles  of  each  leg  ang 
the  tendoiis  of  ^ur 'dther  muscles.  Abolit  live  Weeks'afte/  the  operation 
he  wailk^^'Witb  the  tiechanical  aupport  which  waa  applied  to  the  fbet  and 
kga,  but  duafl/t  4s  Mr  TampUn  inloTmed  Dr  ^TJ^f^\  iQT  the  fle»>r^  and 
extoiaqra  of  the  hip- joijat.  and  once,  without  irons  he  walked  across  a  room 
ui^pported.  After  that-' however,  he  became  gradually  worse,  losing  by 
degrees  the  little  power  or  walking  which  he  had  gained,  and  eventually 
of  atanding.  ' 

When  Dr  MerytDii  waa  eonawltedi  in'  KoreiAber  16A6»  the.pow«r  of  the 
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moccleB  of  the  upper  extremities  was  diminishing  also,  notwithstanding 
that  the  mnscnlar  mass  of  the  bodj  and  limhs  did  not  appear  to  have  di- 
minished, but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  grown  well  and  had  gained  flesh. 
At  this  period  he  was  taking,  by  the  adrioe  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Dr  Bright, 
tiie  Li<jnor  Hydraigyri  Biehloridi  in  Tinetora  Cinchonae  Composita ;  and, 
supposing  that  the  symptoms  might  depend  on  »  strumous  oonstitution 
and  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  either  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  in- 
Testing  membranes,  which  has  been  sometimes  observed  in  children,  the 
same  combination  of  medieines  was  continued  at  internals  for  neaiiy 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  was  generally  living  on  the  coast. 
But,  in  spite  of  every  caie,  he  gradually  lost  power,  and  in  December  1850, 
whilst  staying  at  Boummouth,  he  was  seized  with  what  appeared  to  he  s 
mild  attack  of  fever,  aooompanied  with  nausea,  giddiness,  and  a  constant 
and  profuse  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  trachea  and  larynx  (such  was  the 
report  of  Mr  Elgie,  who  attended  him)  but  with  no  mucous  rattle.  There 
was  an  apparent  paralysis  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  repugnance  to  food, 
but  constant  thirst,  a  cool  skin,  with  a  pulse  at  120,  the  breath  having  a 
cold,  sickly  odour ;  the  urine  loaded ;  the  intellect  remaining  perfemj 
clear  until  the  19th.  On  the  20th,  at  four  p.m.,  he  died.  On  the  receipt 
of  a  telegraphic  despatch,  Dr  Mervon  proceeded  on  Saturday,  the  21  st  of 
December,  accompanied  by  Mr  Tatum,  to  Boummouth,  where  they  ex- 
amined the  body  twenty -two  hours  after  death. 

The  body  generally  presented  an  emaciated  appearance,  more  especially 
the  lower  extremities ;  the  chest  was  compressed  and  flattened  in  front, 
and  there  was  a  great  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  knees  and  hip- 
joints  were  rigidly  fixed  in  a  bent  position. 

On  examining  the  head,  the  dura  mater  was  found  a  little  more  firmly 
adherent  to  the  cranium  than  usual ;  the  veins  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  those  of  the  velum,  as  well  as  the  sinuses,  were  gorged  with  blood, 
the  sinuses  containing  a  very  loose  ooagulum.  There  was  about  an  ounce 
of  serum  in  the  ventricles.  With  these  slight  exceptions,  the  brain  was 
perfectly  healthy. 

'  The  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  spinal  canal  were  turgid  with  blood,  more 
particularly  in  the  dorsal  region ;  but  the  spinal  cord  itself  and  the  mem- 
branes were  perfectly  sound  and  natural  in  appearance.  About  iiom 
three  to  four  ounces  of  serum  existed  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  thorax  and  abdomen  were  next  opened,  and  their  contents  carefnllj 
examined.  The  heart  was  healthy,  both  as  regards  size  and  firmness,. 
and  its  colour  was  also  of  a  dark,  healthy  red  ;  the  relative  thickness  of  its 
walls  natural,  and  the  arterial  system  generally  free  from  any  morbid  ap- 
pearance. Tlie  lungs  were  pe^ectly  healthy  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ab- 
domiaal  viscera ;  the  solar  and  lumbar  plexuses  of  nerves,  all  appeared 
quite  natural  and  h^thy. 

It  was  thought,  both  by  Mr  Tatum  and  Dr  Meryon,  that  the  venous  con- 
gestion and  serous  exudation  of  tiie  brain  and  spinal  colunm  might  have 
been,  and  most  probably  were,  the  result  of  the  disturbance  which  imme- 
diately preceded  death. 

The  chief  structural  diange  existed  in  the  svstem  of  voloutary  muscles, 
which  were  throughout  the  entire  body  atrophied,  soft,  and  ahnost  blood- 
less ;  and,  although  the  muscular  fibres  appeared  to  exist,  yet  were  they 
^t  of  the  deep  red  colour  seen  in  the  healthy  and  natural  state, 

When  tiie  muscular  tissue  was  examined  under  the  micrpsoope,  the 
ttripeA  elementary  primitive  fibres  were  found  to  be  completely  destroyed, 
the  soTBous  element  being  diffused,  and  in  many  places  converted  into  oil 
globules  and  granular  matter,  whilst  the  aarcolemma  or  tunic  of  the  ele» 
mentsry  fibre  was  broken  down  and  destroyed. 

The  colour  of  the  volontajy  musdes.generally  was  of  an  ochrey  red ;  but, 
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a^  the  oolour  always  vaties  aecoTding  to  the  degree  of  development  and 
VitMtity,  that  physical  charaeteir  appeared  of  minor  importance.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  the  pectoral  muselea  of  birds  which  do  not  fly 
are  white,  whilst  the  same  muscles  in  birds  of  flight  are  red ;  aad  in  the 
Teal,  immediately  after  migration,  they  are  intensely  red«  In  carnivorous 
animals,  again,  the  muscular  mass  is  of  a  deeper  red  than  in  herbivorous 
animals. 

A  second  son,  the  Hon  G.  Wr.  P — ,  four  years  younger  tium  the  former, 
exhibited  precisely  the  same  physical  condition  and  the  same  symptoms  aa 
did  his  brother  at  the  sime  age ;  or  if  any  difference  existed,  it  was  in  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  second  son.  In  May  1847»  when 
nearly  nine  years  of  age,  he  walked  fVom  Bruton  Street  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  but  in  November  1848,  he  could  neither  walk  nor  stand,  and  in 
ISdO  his  arms  were  fast  losing  power. 

A  third  son,  the  Hon.  Wm.  jP — ,  was  bom  in  1845,  a  welWeveloped 
and  healthy-looking  child  like  the  two  former,  but  like  them  he  always  sat 
heavily  on  his  nurse's  arms.  When  able  to  walk  he  could  never  make 
the  slightest  spring,  and  in  June  1850,  when  in  his  fifth  year,  he  was  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  were  his  brothers  at  that  age.  When  placed  on 
the  stairs  and  told  to  go  up,  he  would  hold  on  by  the  balusters,  raise  one 
foot  to  the  step  above,  and  drag  the  other  afler ;  the  right  foot  being  ap« 
parently  dragged  with  most  diflculty. 

In  this  child  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
year,  under  treatment  which  will  presently  be  decribed ;  £)r  he  can  now  run 
somewhat  &eely,  and  make  smnll  jumps  from  the  ground  in  a  manner 
which  neither  of  the  former  ever  coidd  do.  He  is,  moreover,  aWe  to  walk 
up  stairs  slowly  without  the  assistance  of  his  hands. 

In  1849  a  fourth  son  was  born,  smaller  and  thinner  than  the  other  three^ 
and  altogether  unlike  them,  so  that  it  was  hoped  he  might  escape  their 
fate ;  but  the  lower  extremities  are  certainly  becoming  thick,  and  the  child 
seems  heavy,  and  a  dead  weight  on  the  arms.  Still  Dr  Meryon  does  not 
think  that  his  present  state  would  excite  the  notice  of  any  person  una&' 
quainted  with  the  history  of  his  brothers.  These  are  the  only  boys  in  the 
family. 

There  are  six  girls,  aged  respectively,  17,  15,  11, 10,  S,  5 ;  but  none  of 
them  have  shewn  the  slightest  tendency  to  the  same  form  of  disease. 
Two,  however,  have  been  the  subjects  of  mesenteric  disturbance ;  and 
this  fact,  eombined  with  the  usual  physical  characteristics  of  a  strumous 
eonstittttion  in  the  three  eldest  boys,  induces  Dr  Mi^yon  to  suppose  thai 
tubercular  matter  might  have  been  deposited  on  the  investing  membranes 
of  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  cord  itself.  In  this  idea  Dr  Meryon  is 
supported  by  the  i^esearches  of  Lav^ill^,  Qendrin,  Andral,  and  OUivier^ 
who  have  not  only  determined  the  fact  of  such  tuberculous  deposits  in  and 
around  the  nervous  centres,  but  also  that  such  disease  is  not  common 
before  the  age  of  two  years,  after  whieh,  until  puberty,  it  is  of  frequent 
cecttrrence. 

A  case  reported  to  the  Med.-Ch.  Society,  by  Mr  Stanley,  and  recorded  in 
the  Medical  Gazette  of  February  7thl840,  shews  that  such  ffradnal  dimitiu- 
tion  and  loss  of  muscular  power  may  result  from  disease  <k  the  spinal  cord 
independent  of  injury  ;  another  case  which  fell  under  the  observation 
of  Dr  Budd,  affords  similar  testimony ;  but  in  the  first  case  related,  the 
spinal  ccfM  and  nerves  eonnected  with  it  were  carefully  examined,  and 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  was  detected.  The  i^ative  proportioiU  of 
the  gray  matter  to  the  white  cord,  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  tubular  structure  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  nerves  and  the  white 
substance  within  the  neurilema,  wherever  examined  by  the  microsoofie, 
all  bore  evidence  of  the  healthy  conditton  of  the  nervous  system. 
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The  ]iervoii9  tismiei  hsd  pveaBrved  thwt  iittegrity ;  and  the  cmly  strne- 
tural  chADge  observed  was  that  whioh  presented  itself  i&  the  miuculsr^iiKf, 
which  were  broken  down,  a&d  ofttveried  into  grsjialar  and  &tty  matter. 

Now,  in  ordinary  paralysis^  the  fat  which  aocamalates  in  the  rnnsdes 
merely  insinuates  itself  between,  and  occupies  the  place  of,  the  rnvscuisr 
fibres ;  bat  in  the  fatty  defeneration  here  refwred  to,  as  in  fiutty  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  so  admirably  described  by  Br  Bichard  Quain,  ''  a 
fEitty  matter,  composed  of  granules  and  small  oil  globnles,  occupies  and 
fills  the  sheath  of  what  was  formerly  muscular  fibre."  Here  th^ijre  lutve 
two  modes  in  which  fat  accumulates  in  the  muscles,  as  Dr  Quain  has 
described,  in  corresponding  conditions  of  the  heart.  In  the  one  case,  the 
fat  globules  are  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  fibre,  and  in  the  other,  the 
muscular  fibre  itself  degenerates  into  granular  and  fatty  matter. 

This  metamorphosed  condition  was  so  uniyersal  in  the  case  in  qnestioH, 
that  it  appeared  in  every  voluntary  muscle  which  was  examined,  ezeept 
that  the  process  of  destruction  had  not  advanced  so  far  in  the  upper  extre- 
mities and  neck,  where  the  transverse  striae  were  somewhat  apparent,  as  in 
the  abdomen  and  legs,  where  the  striae  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Mr  Quekett  examined  several  portions  of  the  muscles,  and  corroborated 
the  observations  made  by  Mr  Tatum  and  Dr  Meryon.  In  the  muscnlsr 
fibres  of  the  heart,  the  transverse  strise  were  as  discernible  as  in  ordinary 
healthy  hearts. 

A  case  similar  is  the  following. 

2.  Mrs  H —  had  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  had  been  seriously  ill 
just  before  Mr  H.  married  her.  She  died  eyentually  of  peritonitis,  the 
effect  of  tapping  an  ovarian  cyst. 

The  eldest  son,  E.  H — ,  was  b<Mm  whilst  his  mother  was  very  ill,  was 
partly  nursed  by  her,  and  very  badly  nursed  by  others.  He  could  not 
stand  when  he  was  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  at  this  time  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  entire  cessation  of  growth ;  but  about  a  year  and  a  ha^ 
after,  he  began  to  grow  again  slowly.  He  was,  however,  always  contpir 
cuougly  weSkf  as  was  also  his  brother ;  and  in  both  it  was  observed  that 
they  never  ran,  jumped,  or  played  with  other  children. 

When  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  they  both  manifested  the  same 
kind  of  muscular  weakness  which  Dr  Meryon  has  described  in  other  eases, 
except  that  the  arms  were  affected  before  the  legs.  In  both  the  diminu- 
tion of  power  was  most  marked  in  going  up  stairs,  which  was  effected  by 
laying  hold  of  the  balusters  with  both  hands,  then  leaning  the  head  on  the 
hands  and  fixing  themselves  in  that  bent  attitude,  they  dragged  thdr  1^ 
after  them.  They  were  taken  to  Unterlacken,  and  pkeed  under  the  eaxQ 
of  Dr  Gugenbuhl,  where  they  improved  at  first  and  grew  ;  but  the  walHng 
powers  soon  diminished  again,  and  eventually  both  became  perfectly  help- 
less. The  eldest  died  during  an  attack  of  measles,  of  pneumonia^  and 
was  examined  by  Mr  Partridge  and  Dr  Farlsh,  when  the  lungs  were  Sovsd 
partially  hepatized ;  all  the  other  viscera  were  healthy,  the  nervous  centres 
apparently  so ;  but  all  the  voluntary  muscles  were  wasted,  retaining  * 
fibrous  appearance,  and  were  fiabby  and  of  a  yellowish,  colour. 

Dr  Meryon  was  informed  by  Dr  Parish  that  the  muscles  generally  ap- 
peared to  have  degenerated  into  fatty  matter  ;  but  they  were  not  examined 
by  the  microscope.  The  case  is  reported  in  the  "  Medical  Gazette' '  for  No- 
vember 1847,  by  Mr  partridge,  who  states  that  "  the  deltoid  and  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles  had  undergone  fattv  'degeneration.  The  oalvBs  (which 
were  larger  than  natural,  and  had,  during  the  progress  of  the  paralysis* 
become  permanently  contracted),  presented  a  greater  degree  of  fatty  de- 
generation in  their  muscular  structure  than  the  upper  extremities,  the 
soleus  and  gastrocnemius  being  more  afiected  also  than  the  flexor  loiDgo» 
poUicIs ;  neither  the  nerves  nor  tendons  had  undergone  change.!' 
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Tke&iher  informed  Dy  Merlon  that  just  before  tlie  loss  of  power  bedame 
appttTBBt,  tlie  limbB  grew  thidt  asid  heavy  ;'fi^m  Mm  also  Dr  Meryon  ascer- 
tained, that  he  had  two  daughters,  who  were  small  in  stature,  but  healthy 
and  perfectly  free  from  the  disease  in  question.  In  these  two  cases,  the 
ounmenoeBient  of  the  paralysis  in  the  upper  extremities  renders  the  spinal 
origin  improbable.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Meryon,  more  likely  that 
there  was  an  original  weakness,  or  deficient  action  of  the  assimilating  or- 
gans, or,  in  otiier  words,  an  absence  of  those  elements  and  influences  ^mnfAi 
are  nefj^ssanr  for  a  healthy  organisation  ;  antecedents  which  occurred  to 
produce  the  nitty  degeneration ;  or,  as  Dr  Quain  expresses  it,  *'  when  the 
yital  power  which  belongs  to  these  higher  products  of  animal  organization 
is  weakened  gt  destroyed,  they  yield  to  the  physical  and  chemical  influences 
which  surround  them,  and  by  an  inherent  principle  descend  into  a  class 
whidi  is  shared  by  them  in  common  with  ]^lants  and  minerals.*' 

3.  Two  more  cases  of  a  similar  Idnd  have  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  Dr  Meryon  during  the  last  year. 

Two  brothers,  named  Tyrrel,  living  in  the  vilage  of  Playden,  in  Sussex, 
began  to  loee  the  muscular  power  of  their  legs  when  they  were  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  from  which  epoch  they  gr^ually  became  worse,  and 
when  they  were  twenty  their  legs  were  useless ;  their  arms  then  began 
to  fail  them,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  both  legs  aad  arms  were  totally 
disabled.  One  of  these  was  admitted  into  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Dr  Barker,  in  1847.  There  was  a  third  brother  similarly 
affected,  who  died  some  years  ago,  but,  unfortunately,  was  not  examined. 
A  sister  is  living  and  perfectly  well.    As  children,  they  were  all  ill  fed. 

Mr  Quekett  has  observed  certain  facts  which  tend  to  shew  that  the  mal- 
assimilation  (if  such  be  the  cause)  may  be  induced  independent  of  original 
weakness.  Mr  Quekett  informed  Dr  Meryon  that  the  ostrich  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  this  fatty  degeneration  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  that 
he  has  examined  some  which  have  died  in  the  Zoological  Qardens  after 
long  confinement.  When  once  they  drop,  the  keepers  know  that  recovery 
is  hopeless ;  and  in  all  cases  the  muscular  fibre  is  destroyed,  and  the  sar- 
colemma  broken  down,  as  in  the  case  related. 

The  only  diagnostic  signs  by  which  this  disease  can  be  distinguished, 
are, — ^I«*,  its  verjr  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  progress,  diflering  firom 
l^e  paralysis  agitans  in  the  absence  of  tremulous  agitation ;  2d^y,  the  en- 
tire absence  of  symptoms  which  denote  nervous  disturbance,  as  well  as  of 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  sphincter,  which  usually  accompanies  para- 
plegia. 

The  allowing  are  the  indications  which  Dr  Meryon  has  kept  constantly 
in  view. 

ls«.  To  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood,  by  giving  it  those  elements  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  deficient,  and  diminishmg  those  on  which  the  de- 
posit of  the  morbid  matter  depends.  It  may  be ,  and  most  probably  is,  im- 
possible to  re-establish  that  nice  adaptation  of  the  blood  to  the  formation 
of  healthy  tissues  when  once  destroyed,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  same 
principle  of  assimilation  is  at  work  in  the  reproduction  of  diseased  tissues 
as  is  in  operation  in  health  in  the  reproduction  and  preservation  of  healthy 
tissues.  But,  as  it  is  the  character  of  a  true  philosopher  to  hope  all  things 
not  impossible,  and  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable,  so  is  it  the  charac- 
ter of  the  physician  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  term  vis  medicatrix 
natwTiBdaes  not  represent  a  nonentity;  that  there  is  in  the  animal 
body,  when  in  a  state  of  disease,  a  tendency  to  return  to  its  healthy  state, 
and  i^at  he  has  means  and  appliances  to  assist  this  curative  process.  Thus 
Ae  condition  of  atrophy  is  xnown  to  be  coincident  with  a  deficiency  of 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  that  iron  has  the  property  of  restoring 
them.     The  poor,  unhealthy  blood,  moreover,  is  deficient  in  plastic  and 
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organizable  fibrin,  henm  a  diet  oonBistiiig  thktfLj  of  theiMneos  elemenis, 
would  appear  to  be  the  most  appropriate  ;  whUstmeliluibitsof  lifeaaare 
conducive  to  perfect  biealth  are  most  likely  to  improre  the  function  of 
nutrition,  and  so  meet  this  first  indication. 

2dlyt  To  ^sore  a  regular  supply  of  bk>od  for  the  oonsta&i  and  fegular 
regeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue.  To  this  end  nothing  is  more  essential 
than  an  active  capillary  ciroulation  in  the  interstices  of  the  muBCular  fibres, 
aflid  nothing  more  assists  such  function  tiuui  well  regukuted  muscular  action ; 
exercise  of  all  the  muscles  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  when  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  artificial  exercise  should  be  substituted. 

3diy,  To  preserve  a  healthy  infiuence  of  the  nervous  system,  the  re- 
gulator (as  Volkmann  has  shewn)  of  muscular  movements.  Those  electrie 
currents  which,  according  to  Matteuci,  are  altogether  independent  of  ike 
nervous  system,  but  produced  by  the  molecular  interchanges  in  themusdbs 
themselves,  exert  a  healthy  influence  on  the  nervous  system  by  maintain- 
ing its  function ;  and  when  disease  has  disabled  the  muscular  fibre,  nothing 
appears  to  exeite  it  artificially  so  much  as  electricity,  the  interrupted 
current  seeming  to  produce  more  beneficial  results  than  the  continued^ 

The  4th  condition,  which  Mr  Paget  has  enunciated  as  necessary  to 
heathy  nutrition,  namely, ''  a  natural  state  of  the  parts  to  be  nourished," 
so  entirely  presupposes  the  fulfilment  of  the  other  three»  that  if  tbey  ore 
accomplished  it  must  necessarily  be  so  too. 

2.  On  the  JHmiwtition  ofChlarides  in  the  Urine,  or  tl^eir  dbsencefrom  that 
Fluid  in  eaeei  ofPneumoniat  a>nd  on  the  Composition  of  the  Sputa  in 
that  Disease^  By  Lionei«  Smith  Bbazjb,  M.B.,  London.  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions  of  London^  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  ^^.     London,  1853. 

In  August  1850,  Dr  Rsdtenbacher  published  some  observations  on  the 
absence  of  chloride  of  sodium  from  the  urine  in  cases  of  pneumonia. 
This  physician  noticed  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  gradually  diminished 
until  the  period  of  hepatization  had  occurred,  when  no  traces  whatever  of 
the  presence  of  the  salt  could  be  detected  in  the  urine,  but  the  chloride 
again  made  its  appearance  as  the  jesolntion  of  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceed. 

A  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine  of  va- 
rious inflammatory  diseases  was  remarked  by  Franz  Simon ;  and  all  ob- 
servers agree  that  in  inflammations  generally,  l^e  urine  contains  a  greater 
relative  amount  of  organic  constituents  than  in  health ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inorganic  salts  sufler  a  remarkable  diminution. 

This  decrease  in  quantity  of  the  inoiganic  salts  is,  doubtless,  in  part 
due  to  the  altered  diet  taken  by  patients  suffering  from  acute  inflamma- 
tory diseases  ;  but  it  will  presently  be  shown  that  such  an  explanatien 
alone  will  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  facts  observed. '  In  inflammatoiy 
attacks  generally,  although  the  chlorides  may  snfi^r  dimmution  in  qoan- 
tity,  or  are  altogether  absent,  this  is  not  constantly  the  case,  neitiierdoes 
the  salt  disappear  at  any  particular  period  of  the  in#ammiition ;  but  it 
has  been  shewn  by  the  observations  of  Dr  Redtenbacher  in  eighty  oases 
of  pneumonia,  that  in  this  disease  the  chlorides  are  invariably  absent,  and 
that  the  salt  disappears  from  the  urine  at  the  precise  pericid  at  whkli 
hepatization  occurs  in  the  lung. 

Dr  Beale  has  undertaken  an  extensive  series  of  experime&ti^  on  some 
cases  of  pneunionia  in  different  stages,  two  of  which,  tlie  fifth  aisd  ninthi 
terminated  fatally,  at  once  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  opinicm,  that 
the  chlorides  are  absent  irom  or  diminished  in  the  urine,  and  to  detennine 
the  relation  between  this  fact,  and  the  degree  and  st^e  of  the  disease. 

The  results  are  all  that  can  be  given  here. 
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From  the^examinatioii  of  the  muie  in  the  fixst  eate,  teumiiifttiiig-  in  re^ 
corery,  the  £[dloiring  facts  were  atoeitsined. 

1.  A  considerable  relative  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  salts  gene- 
rally, until  the  patient  progressed  towavds  convafescence,  when  the  amount 
i^fain  inordased,  nntil,  on  the  twenij'-second  day,  the  quantity  was  found 
to  exceed  that  piresent  in  health. 

2.  A  total  absence  of  chloride  of  sodium  j&om  the  urine  (with  the  ex^ 
caption  of  one  day,  on  which  traces  were  found),  until  conyalescence  waa 
eatablished. 

3.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  from  the  foturth  day  uf  the  dia- 
ease  to  the  sixth  inclusiye  (during  which  period  the  pneumonia  was  at  its 
height).    On  the  tenth  day  albumen  could  not  be  detected  in  the  urine. 

m  the  third  case  of  pneumonia,  which  terminated  in  recorery,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  were  observed. 

1.  A  diminution  of  the  fixed  saline  matters,  generally,  in  the  urine,  wad 
and  an  increase  of  the  organic  constituents. 

2.  A  total  absence  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  urine  from  the  fifth  day 
of  the  disease  to  the  tenth  day,  when  the  patient  was  convalescent,  and 
symptcmis  of  hepatization  were  no  longer  to  be  detected. 

3.  A  remarkable  increase,  compared  with  the  quantity  present  in  a 
state  of  health,  iu  the  amount  of  fixed  saline  matter  in  the  sputa  of  the 
ninth  day  (the  rusty  character  having  disappeared  on  the  previous  day), 
and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  determination  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  inflamed  lung  in  cases 
of  pneumonia,  is  perhaps  a  fact,  which,  from  analogy,  we  should  expect 
to  find ;  for,  from  the  analyses  of  various  observers,  it  appears  that  a 
large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  present  whenever  tiie  metamor- 
phoses of  tissues  depending  upon  cell  development  is  going  on ;  and  that 
such  increase  of  the  chloride  should  be  observed  to  take  place  in  those  pa- 
thological conditiona  in  which  cell  formation  takes  so  active  a  part,  is  ex- 
actly what  (me  would  expect,  seeing  that  the  farther  investigation  is  car- 
ried, the  greater  reason  do  we  find  for  believing  that  the  pathological 
<^aage8  which  are  observed  in  various  tissues  are  governed  by,  and  take 
place  in  obedience  to  the  same  fixed  laws  which  regulate  certain  physiolo- 
gical changes,  but  acting  under  different  relations. 

In  reference  to  this  interesting  point  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
in  «  state  of  health  those  secaretions  which  are  elaborated  by  an  abundant 
formation  of  epithelium  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium 
ihan  is  present  in  those  fluids  wluch  are  poured  forth  from  surfaces  co- 
vered sparingly  with  epithelium,  which,  perhaps,  takes  but  a»  small  part 
in  the  secreting  process*  Of  instances  of  the  former  class  of  secretions, 
may  be  mentioned  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  sweat,  the  tears,  and 
mucous  secretions  generally, — among  the  latter  class,  the  milk,  and  the 
secretions  of  serous  and  synovial  membranes  in  health,  may  be  referred  to 
as  examples.  Urine  may  be  placed  intermediately  between  these  two 
classes,  and  biliary  secretion  is  found  to  contain  less  chloride  than  urine  ; 
but  much  m^kre  l^an,  is  fi)und  in  miUc. 

In  the  development  of  tissnesin  tUeembryp»a  large  proportion  of  fixed 
chloride  is  preset.  In  the  growing  femur  of  a  six  months'  foetus,  Leh- 
nann  fcHind  IQldS  per  cent,  of  chloride  in  the  ash«  while  from  the  ash  of 
adult  bones  he  could  only  extract  from  0*7  to  1,*^  per  cent. ;  and  Toigt 
Ibund  m  the  liquior  anmii  of  a  fotus,  ^out  the  fourth  month,  5'dd  per 
1000  parts,  wh£ie  in  the  sixth  month  he  ouly  obtained  2*4  in  the  same 
quantity. 

The  peculiar  sallowness  of  the  complexion  which  has  oflen  been  ob- 
served to  ensue  after  th^  qccwnence  of  hepatization  of  the  lung,  in  cases 
of  pneumonia,  may  be  due,  ia  part  at  leasts  to  the  altered  colour  which 
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the  blood  afisumes  in  o<mBe({ueiiee  of  a  defloient  quantity  of  chloride  of  so- 
dum,  for  the  mere  circulation  of  Uood  which  had  been  but  imperfecBj 
aerated,  would  not  account  for  the  chlorotio  appearance  which  is  often 
present.  A  deficiencj  of  choloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  has  been  ob- 
served hj  Mulder,  and  others,  in  cases  of  cholera ;  and  a  marked  diminu- 
tion has  been  met  with  in  chlorosis,  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  who  found 
only  2*6  grs.  per  1000  in  one  instance  of  this  disease,  in  which,  however, 
the  corpuscles  amounted  to  123*8,  and  the  solid  matter  to  201*4  per  1000. 
The  most  important  points  which  Dr  Beale  has  endeavoured  to  establi^ 
are  the  following. 

1 .  That  in  pneumonia  there  is  a  total  absence  of  chloride  of  sodium 
from  the  urine,  at  or  about  the  period  of  hepatization  of  the  lung. 

2.  That  soon  after  resolution  of  the  inflammation,  the  chloride  becomes 
restored  to  the  urine,  and  often  in  considerable  quantity. 

3.  That  at  this  period  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  found  to  contain  a 
greater  amount  of  chloride  than  in  health. 

4.  That  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  uri&e  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  blood, 
than  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the  system  generally,  or  at  least  of  an 
amount  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  absence  of  the  salt  &om 
the  urine  indicates  that  the  circulating  fluid  contains  less  than  the  normal 
quantity. 

5.  That  the  sputa  in  pneumonia  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  dilo- 
rlde  than  healthy  pulmonary  mucus,  if  there  be  not  much  less  than  a  nor- 
mal amount  in  the  blood,  although  there  be  a  complete  absence  of  the  salt 
from  the  urine.  In  all  cases,  however,  there  is  found  in  the  sputa  a  quan- 
tity many  times  greater  than  exists  in  an  equal  amount  of  blood  at  the 
same  period  of  the  disease.  The  absolute  amount  present  is  subject  to 
variation  at  different  periods  of  the  disease,  and  in  different  cases. 

6.  That  in  case  ninth,  as  the  disease  approached  a  fatal  termination,  the 
proportion  of  chloride  present  in  the  sputa  underwent  a  decrease,  while 
the  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  especially  the  extractive  matters,  increased 
in  quantity.  At  the  same  time  the  sputa  became  add,  and  in  the  matters 
expectorated  within  the  last  few  hours  of  the  patient's  life,  there  existed 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  grape  sugar,  but  in  that 
obtained  on  the  day  previous  to  his  death  none  could  be  detected. 

7.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  absence  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  from  the  urine  during  the  stage  of  hepatization,  depends  upon  a 
determination  of  this  salt  to  the  inflamed  lung,  and  that  when  resolution 
occurs,  this  force  of  attraction  ceases,  and  whatever  salt  has  been  retained 
in  the  lung  is  reabsorbed,  and  appears  in  the  urine  in^the  usual  way. 

3.  Account  of  a  Case  of  Biliary  Fistula.  By  George  Hobtmson,  M.D., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxv., 
p.  471.     London,  1852. 

Elizabeth  Balmbra,  aged  64,  the  wife  of  a  pitman,  an  active  and  generally 
healthy  woman,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  had  ceased  to  menstruate 
nineteen  years  since ;  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  pains  in  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  back,  she  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  till  within 
the  last  three  years.  She  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  seized  with  pain  in 
both  sides  extending  to  the  epigastrium,  of  a  paroxysmal  chanictier,  each 
attack  lasting  about  twenty  minutes,  and  being  preceded  by  rigors.  Dur- 
ing the  intermission  of  the  paroxysms,  there  was  always  more  or  less  pain 
in  the  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  increased  on  pressure.  For 
the  relief  of  these  symptoms,  the  surgeon  in  the  colliery  village  where  she 
then  resided  give  her  bitters,  taraxacum,  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  applied 
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bUfters  to  the  seat  of  pain ;  opium  in  full  doses  being  both  then  and  sub- 
sequently also  administered  during  the  paroxysms. 

In  the  month  of  October  1852>  she  came  to  reside  at  Dimstan,  near 
Gateshead,  and  became  a  patient  of  Mr  H.  K.  Stevenson,  by  whom  the  at- 
tention of  Dr  Robinson  was  afterwards  directed  to  the  case.  She  was  then 
in  a  state  of  intense  jaundice,  the  motions  being  white,  the  urine  and  skin 
deeply  stained  with  bile»  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  probably  similarly 
tinged,  as  all  objects  appeared  to  her  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  rigors  and 
subsequent  paroxysms  of  pain  were  very  frequent,  and  there  was  a  hard 
tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  in  the  epieastric  region,  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  umbilicus,  with  obscure  swelling  in  both  iiypochondria. 
At  no  period  of  the  disease  was  there  any  tendency  to  coma  or  delirium, 
nor  was  vomiting  ever  present,  tho^h  at  one  time  frequently  solicited  by 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water.  The  tumour  gradually  softened;  exhi- 
bited fluctuation  and  pointing ;  and,  by  the  commencement  of  January  1852, 
its  cavity  had  so  nearly  approached  ihe  surface,  the  skin  covering  it  being 
very  thin  and  inflamed,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  ^r  sufler- 
ings  by  opening  the  abscess,  which  was  done  with  a  common  lancet,  and  at 
least  two  quarts  of  a  bright  yellow,  very  offensive  liquid,  evidently  a  mix- 
ture of  bile  and  pus,  were  discharged.  The  patient  was  at  once  relieved  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  abeoess  ;  no  ccmstitutional  disturbance  followed,  and 
she  was  placed  on  good  diet,  with  beer,  and  cinchona.  Under  this  treat- 
ment  the  discharge,  which  was  at  first  very  profuse  and  of  an  oflbnsive 
smell,  gradually  diminished  in  quantity,  and  became  clearer,  thinner,  of  a 
green  colour,  and  void  of  any  offensive  smell,  in  fact  resembling  in  its  phy- 
sical properties  pure  bile ;  while  the  opening  in  the  epigastrium  made  by 
the  limceik  also  simultaneously  contracted. 

On  the  18th  of  March  1852,  when  caveflilly  examined  by  Dr  Robinson, 
she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  wsJk  about  the  house  and  attend  to 
light  domestic  duties.  Her  chief  complaint  was  of  the  discomfort  occasioned 
by  the  constant  flow  of  bile  through  the  opening  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
completely  saturated  her  linen  and  the  cloths  applied,  and  stained  iJiem  of 
a  deep  saffron  colour.  The  fistulous  aperture  was  situated  in  the  median 
line,  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  an4  was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
goose-quiQ.  A  small  stream  of  bile  was  constantly  flowing  through  it,  and 
when  collected  was  very  pure,  but  occasionally  contained  a  very  &w  flakes 
of  pus.  By  means  of  a  suitable  glass  retained  over  the  opening,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  bile  was  collected,  and  an  estimate  formed  of  the  avera^^ 
amount  daily  discharged,  which  was  fixed  at  about  eight  fluid  ounces,  m 
order  to  place  thenature  of  the  fluid  beyond  doubt,a  quantity  was  forwarded, 
collected  on  two  suocesdve  days,  to  Dr  Bence  Jones,  who  pronouced  it  to  be 
pure  bile.  The  rate  of  discharge  from  the  opening  varied  on  diflerent  days, 
and  the  bile  flowed  most  copiously  when  she  was  in  an  erect  position  ;  the 
flow  was  also  more  rapid  aner  her  meals,  and  was  increased  by  straining 
or  coughing.  Her  general  health  was  at  this  time  very  good ;  her  pulse 
90 ;  her  appetite,  which  at  first  had  been  voracious,  was  now  more  mode- 
rate. With  the  exception  of  flatulence,  she  experienced  no  symptoms  of 
indigestion :  to  use  her  own  words,  **  She  did  not  feel  or  know  she  had  a 
stomach."  Like  other  persons  in  the  same  station,  she  generally  lived  upon 
milk  and  bread,  with  tea,  fish,  and  occasionally  meat.  She  had  partaxen 
of  chicken  and  beef-steak  without  any  inconvenience.  The  bowels  were 
regular^ ^ acting  once  or  twice  daily.  Within  a  week  a^r  the  abscess  was 
opened  the  jaundice  had  disappeared  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  skin  and 
unne,  and  surrounding  objects  no  longer  appeared  to  her  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  nor.  have  these  symptoms  since  returned.  The  intestinal  evacua- 
tions, however,  have  never  resumed  the  natural  appearance,  being  still 
very  light-coloured  and  evidently  destitute  of  bile.    The  right  hypochon- 
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dxiftc  r«poin  waa  &ee  from  paiii,  but  <m  presfluxe  overihie  left  aide  tibere 
was  still  a  little  iendemeM,  and  zottnd  the  fistuloui  orifice  there  WM  »dis 
tinct  induration  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  uid  a  half.    On  drawing  a  yerj 
full  inspiration,  there  was  also  a  sense  of  pain  about  the  epigastrium,  as 
if  from  the  stretching  of  the  adherent  parts. 

After  seeing  this  case  a  few  times,  Dr  Robinson  suddenly  lost  sight  of 
the  patient,  about  the  end  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the  male  members 
of  her  fanulj  haying  found  employment  in  another  colliery,  to  which  they 
had  migrated ;  and,  on  ultimately  discovering  her  new  residence,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  Dr  Robinson  found  her  very  much  reduced  in  strength,  but 
still  presenting  aU  the  phenomena  previously  noticed  in  connection  wilh  the 
biliary  fi  stula.  The  appearance  of  the  orifice  and  the  absolute  quantity  of 
bile  discharged  are  the  same,  though  from  her  constant  recumbent  posture, 
the  rate  of  discharge  in  a  given  time  is  more  variable  than  when  she  was 
erect.  She  is  at  tlus  time,  June  4th,  very  much  emaciated,  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  beer,  and  the  absence  of  adequate  nourish- 
ment,, though  the  biliary  disdiarge  doubtless  adds  to  the  debility. 

A  ease  somewhat  analogous  to  this  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Heberden,  in 
his  Commentaries. 

''  A  woman,  fifty  years  of  age,  was  for  ten  days  severely  afilicted  with 
pain  of  the  stomach,  hiccup,  purging,  and  faintings,  and  with  difiicnl^ 
struggled  through  it.  A  month  after  there  arose  a  swelling  near  the  navel , 
whidi  was  opened,  and  discharged  a  great  quantity  of  yeUow  fluid  for  the 
space  of  four  years ;  at  length  the  pain  increased,  together  with  sickness 
and  shiyering  ;  and,  after  a  few  days  there  was  discharged  a  gall  stone, 
three  inches  long  and  as  much  in  circumference,  weighing  245  grains. 
During  the  two  following  weeks  a  thin  liquor  was  poured  out  in  great 
abundance  :  soon  after  the  sore  healed  up  and  the  woman  recovered." 
(4th  ed.,  p,  210.) 

This  patient  died  on  July  12, 1852,  and  with  some  difiieulty  permission 
was  obtained  to  examine  the  chief  seat  of  disease.  The  liver  was  firmly 
adherent  to  all  the  surrounding  structures,  and  its  upper  and  anterior  but* 
face  was  attached  by  very  strong  adhesions  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  at 
a  point  corresponding  with  the  external  fistulous  orifice.  The  latter  was 
found  to  communicate  with  one  of  the  minor  biliary  ducts,  all  of  which, 
however,  were  greatly  dilated,  as  was  the  ductus  hepaticus,  which  readily 
admitted  the  fore-finger.  In  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  imme- 
diately  below  the  junction  of  the  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  was  imbedded  a 
calculus  of  cylindrical  form,  convex  at  one  end^  and  regularly  concave  at 
the  other,  the  former  being  directed  towards  the  hepatic,  the  latter  towards 
the  intestinal,  extremity  of  the  duct  This  calculus,  three>fi>urths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  its  transverse  diameter,  was  of 
a  safiron  colour,  exhaled  the  peculiar  smell  of  bile,  and  was  evidently 
composed  of  that  secretion  in  an  inspissated  state,  t'he  coats  of  the  duet 
were  tightly  stretched  upon  it,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  from 
the  liver  to  the  duodenum  must  have  been  complete.  As  the  calculus  was 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, a  portion  of  the  liver  intervening,  it  is  evident  that  any  surgi- 
oal  exploration  or  enlargement  of  the  orifice,  which  was  at  one  time  thou^t 
of,  would  have  been  worse  than  useless. 

Dr  Benoe  Jones  found  that  the  calculus  consisted  of  inspissated  bile,  and 
he  thinks  there  must  hnve  been  another  in  the  gall-  blad<&r. 


Wc. 


The  foregoing  case  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  same  head^  patho- 
logieally  speaking,  as  that  of  instances  of  g^ll-stonesescapinff  through  the 
aMommal  paraetes  by  ulceration.  In  both  instances  the  fistula  i»  fi)nned ; 
but  in  the  case  above  detailed  the  gaU^stone  remains  in  the  pstssage,  its 
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progress  to  tlie  sorfiwe  bemg^interrapted,  whereo*  in  the  essea  leftrred  to 
It  com^etei  hs  escape.  Of  itds  mode  of  termiiuitioin  of  escape  of  gall- 
•tones  man  J  jnatannes  aie  Teoofded, 

II.—    STAT18TJDC8. 
TJkMia  HOSnTAlJB. 

The  foJkfwmg  statiatiBal  details  are  extracted  fbom  the  recent  vroort 
made  to  the  Administratian  of  Pnblic  Awristanre  for  1851 : — ^The  hospUala 
ef  Paria  aie  diyided  into  two  cat^jpories,  general  amd  speeiaL 

The  genend  hoapitaLB  are  nine  in  number,  containing  together  9706 
beds— Tis.,  Hotel  .Dien,  810;  St  Marguerite,  355;  La  Piti^,  624;  La 
Chants,  494;  St  Antoine,  290;  Xecker,  252;  Cochin,  125;  Beaajon, 
438 ;  and  fion  Seconrs,  318.  These  nine  establishments  are  without  dia- 
tinetion  appropriated  for  the  treatment  of  woonda  and  £>r  an  iimamerable 
▼sietjr  of  aeote  diseases. 

The  special  hospitals  are  ezdnaiTelj  reserred  for  the  treatment  of  affec- 
tions of  a  particular  kind.     Thej  are  six  in  number,  and  contain  together 
2723  beds  ;  yiz.,  St  Louis,  853;  Dn  Midi,  336  ;  Lonrdne,  600  ;  Enfana, 
Maladea,  600 ;  Maison  d' Aceonchement,  514 ;  and  the  H6pital  dee  Clini 
qnea,  120. 

To  these  most  be  added  the  Maison  Nstkmale  do  Sante,  where  the 
entry  is  not  gratuitous.  It  was  £>niided  in  1802,  and  its  object  is  at  a 
certain  price  per  diem,  to  give  either  a  private  room,  or  a  place  in  the 
common  sleeping-room,  to  patients  who  cannot  receive  proper  treatment 
at  their  own  homes,  bnt  who,  having  some  reaonrees,  do  not  wish  to  have 
recoorse  to  public  charity.  All  diseases  which  axe  not  contagions,  incur- 
able, or  mental,  are  attoided  to  there,  and,  in  its  preaent  state,  the  esta- 
blishment can  receive  150  patients  of  either  sex.  During  the  year  1851, 
the  number  in  the  general  hospitals  was  41,192 ;  in  the  spedaf  hospitals, 
16,377 ;  and  in  the  Maison  de  Sante,  ^0;  making  together  58,487  pa- 
tients. 

The  amgical  caaea  in  the  three  establishments  were  respectively  14,636, 
8421,  and  779,  maldng  a  total  of  82,323.  Taking  intoaceoont  those  who 
were  in  the  establiahments  on  the  Ist  Januaiy  1851,  the  number  of  sur- 
gical eases  during  the  year  amounted  to  86,775.  Of  these  73,948  left  the 
houses  cured  or  conyalescent ;  7186  died,  and  5641  remained  there  on  the 
diet  December. 

The  average  mortality  among  the  medical  caaea  in  the  general  hoapitala 
varied  fiom  1  in  6*94  to  1  in  11.58,  and  in  the  different  establishments 
taken  tagether,  1  in  8*66.  In  the  special  hospitals  the  mortality  among 
ibe  medical  cases  varied  in  a  greater  proportion ;  it  was  1  in  5*40  in  the 
Bnfiuu  Maladea,  1  in  43*23  at  St  Louis,  and  1  in  4-65  in  tilie  Mmsea  de 
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On  Wednesday  the  6th  of  April  1853,  Richard  Chambers,  M.D.,  died  at 
rendence^  Wnnpole  Street,  London.  As  death  was  sudden  and  vn- 
expected,  though  Dr  Chamhen  had  previously  been  not  quite  well,  an  in- 
quest waa  directed  to  be  held. 

On  Monday  11th  April  1853,  the  Coioner  held  aa  inquest  on  the  body. 
Mr  Wilson  of  Charlotte  Street,  who  made  the  exMuination  of  the  body, 
said,  that  on  opening  the  body  he  was  struck,  as  also  were  the  other  gentle- 
men preaent,  with  the  odonr  of  prusaie  acid.  He  found  the  right  ventride 
ofthe  heart  donUe  its  natural  aize.  The  phial  fofond  beside  the  deceased 
smeh  atreng  of  pmaaio  add ;  and  the  prescription  acoorcUng  to  which  ita 
eantenta  had  been  compounded,  the  deceased  haTiag  written  the  preaerip-- 
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ion,  contained  six  drops  prussic  acid,  Scheele's  strength,  ten  drops  fiat- 
tley's  solution  of  opium,  one  drachm  of  oolchicum,  two  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia, and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  water.  Mr  Wilson  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  deceased  had  taken  this  as  a  medicine,  and  that  owing  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  the  prussic  acid  had  caused  death.  The  jury,  after  hear- 
ing all  the  evidence,  found  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by 
diMased  heart,  under  the  influence  probably  of  prussic  acid  taken  medi- 
cinally. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  Hydrocyanio  Acid  in  this  ease 
was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  termination.  It  is  more  likely,  so  far  as 
a  judgment  can  be  formed,  that  death  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  diseased  state  of  the  heart  und  the  lungs.  For  that  the  lungs 
were  in  a  morbid  state  must  be  inferred  from  the  condition  in  which 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  found.  Such  a  state  of  the 
right  ventricle  could  not  exist  without  great  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  administration  of  Hy- 
drocyanic acid,  in  such  a  state  of  the  heart  and  lunss  especially,  was  a 
questionable,  if  not  an  unsafe  procedure.  If  there  were  an  impeded 
state  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  if  the  heart  was  already  taxed 
to  its  full  power,  the  temporary  but  instant  paralysis  induced  by 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  might  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  any  little  re- 
maining power. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cause  of  death 
is  obscure.  No  farther  information  was  given,  except  that  Dr  B. 
Chambers  was  found  dead  in  bed. 


Shortly  after  the  publi^tion  of  last  Number,  the  Profession  in 
Ireland  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Robert  Graves,  M.D., 
an  event  which  took  on  the  20th  April,  at  his  house  in  Dublin. 

Dr  Graves  was  a  person  of  great  talent  and  no  moderate  degree 
of  activity  in  his  profession.  Above  twenty  years  ago,  1828-1830, 
he  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  Dr  John  Gheyne,  the  publication 
of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  and  contributed  to  that  work  several 
useful  papers. 

In  Mareh  1832  Dr  Graves  began  the  publication  of  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Chemical  Sciences,  and  conducted  that 
work  for  several  years  with  great  zeal  and  industry.  Indeed,  by  his 
example  and  his  influence  with  his  friends,  especially  Dr  Stokes,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  animating  spirit  of  that  valuable  periodical. 

In  1843,  Dr  Graves  published  his  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine, 
a  work  containing  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1848  by  Dr  Moore  Neligan.  Dr  Graves  continued  to 
communicate  various  papers  to  the  Quarterly  Dublin  Journal  to  the 
last ;  and  of  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these,  we  think  the  most  recent, 
an  abstract  was  given  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 


Art.  I. — Upon  the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the 
Movements  of  the  Iris.  By  Professor  Julius  Budge  of 
Bonn.  From  the  German.  [Aus  dem  Archiv  far  Physiolo- 
gische  Heilkunde ;  Erganzungsheft,  1852.]  From  the  Ar- 
chives of  Physiological  Medicine.  Supplementary  Num- 
ber, 1852. 

[Concluded  from  No.  196,  page  23.] 

Above  the  uppermost  cervical  ganglion  the  experimenter 
can,  along  the  whole  further  course  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 
virhich  enters  into  the  ciliary  ganglion,  induce  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  by  irritation  of  this  ganglion  ;  that  is,  consequently, 
ivhen  he  traces  the  internal  carotic  branch  into  the  internal 
carotic  plexus  ;  because  when  he  follows  it  to  the  substance 
of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  he  also  touches  the  ophthalmic 
branch  with  the  poles.  In  this  manner  it  is  only  possible  to 
experiment  after  death,  because  the  exposition  of  the  fibres 
specified  is  necessarily  followed  by  death.  ^ 

The  irritability  of  this  upper  portion  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  remains  a  considerable  time  affcer  death,  so  that  the 
operator  is  usually  able  to  expose  the  united  nerves  with  all 
deliberation.  The  branches  which  proceed  to  the  Gasserian 
ganglion,  lie,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  substance  of  this  gan- 
glion.    We  hence  witnessed  more  frequently  first  the  action, 
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when  we  made  the  wire  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  this 

fanglion ;  while  touching  the  surface  was  followed  by  no  effect, 
t  is  thus  very  interesting  to  observe  how  an  irritation  which 
is  produced  close  to  the  nerre,  yet  does  not  touch  it,  no  longer 
causes  dilatation  some  time  after  death.  But  as  soon  as  the 
operator  places  the  nerve  in  the  chain  he  forthwith  beholds 
the  phenomenon. 

By  means  of  our  experiments  consequently  was  indicated 
the  whole  path  which  is  passed  by  the  nerve  enlarging  the 
pupil,  from  the  spot  where  it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  with  the 
windpipe,  to  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  next  question  for  resolution  must  be  to  trace  it  further, 
until  we  are  able  finally  to  indicate  the  limiting  point,  be- 
yond which  any  action  of  the  pupil  is  no  longer  to  be  observed. 

For  this  purpose,  to  the  chord  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
irritation  was  applied  immediately  after  death,  first  in  the 
abdomen,  and  then  in  the,  chest,  in  different  animals.  But 
never  could  we  observe  the  smallest  influence  through  this 
medium  upon  the  action  of  the  iris.  Of  this  fact  we  had  also 
convinced  ourselves  in  two  animals  still  in  life,  which  had 
previously  been  deprived  of  sensibility  by  means  of  ether ; 
namely,  in  a  rabbit  and  in  a  dog.  In  botii  we  succeeded  in 
laying  bare,  not  only  the  lower  cervical  ganglion,  but  also  a 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  beyond  this  ganglion,  and  in 
this  manner  we  applied  irritation.  In  the  case  of  the  dog  we 
cut  through  the  nerve  ;  but  in  the  rabbit  this  was  not  done. 
The  experiment  was  more  difficult  and  more  troublesome  to 
perform  in  the  rabbit,  because  usually  the  ganglion  lies  ^t  a 
greater  depth,  and  the  chord  is  thinner  than  in  the  dog,  in 
which  the  two  nerves  lie  united  with  each  other.  After  we 
bad  succeeded  in  one  rabbit,  in  placing  upon  one  glass  rod 
the  lower  half,  that  is  the[tboracic  portion,  and  upon  a  second 
glass  rod  the  part  of  the  chord  of  the  sympathetic  lying  im- 
mediately above,  to  one  and  both  spots  the  wires  were  re- 
peatedly applied  ;  and  the  interesting  fact  was  here  shewn, 
that  dilatation  of  the  pupil  only  ensued,  when  the  portion 
lying  above  the  ganglion  was  exposed  to  irritation,  but  not 
when  the  operator  acted  in  like  manner  with  that  below  the 
ganglion.  The  ganglion,  in  short,  formed  the  definite  boun- 
dary. In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  limits  were  ascertained, 
and  the  route  which  the  sympathetic  nerve  takes  in  dilating 
the  pupil,  became  accurately  known. 

At  this  point,  however,  of  the  inquiry  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  stationary;  because  the  question  is  suggested, 
Where  arises  this  part  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  I  Three  con- 
ditions may  be  conjectured  to  take  place.     First,  it  might  be 
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conjectured  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  may  be 
the  continuation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  chest,  but 
that  the  irritation  applied  to  the  latter  may  produce  no  action 
upon  the  pupil,  though  even  between  them  lie  the  ganglions, 
which  have  been  considered  as  organs  that  interrupt  the  con- 
duction of  nervous  energy.  Physiologists  have  not  unfre- 
quently  considered  the  ganglions  as  isolators  of  the  nervous 
current,  and  consequently  the  same  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained in  the  case  of  our  experiments.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have,  in  the  whole  body,  adduced  not  one  fact  to  shew 
that  a  complete  cessation  of  nervous  conduction  takes  place 
from  removal  of  an  intervening  ganglion,  or  even  that  such  a 
result  is  probable.  But  the  circumstance  which  principally 
deserves  consideration  is  this,  that  in  the  course  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  there  are  yet  three  other  ganglions,  namely, 
the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  that  of  the  Fifth  pair  or  Trige- 
minal nerve,  and  the  Ciliary  ganglion,  by  means  of  which  the 
same  conduction  ought  to  be  protracted  and  removed  farther 
off;  that  these  ganglions  impair  the  force  of  the  action. 
We  have,  according  to  the  experiments  whiclftre  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  are  yet  to  be  narrated,  rather  reason  to 
conjecture  the  contrary.  This  first  hypothesis  consequently 
must  be  set  aside,  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

There  yet  remain  two -other  possible  propositions,  namely, 
that  this  part  of  the  Sympathetic  nerve  arises  from  the  in- 
ferior Cervical  ganglion,  or  the  third  from  the  Spinal  Chord. 
If  the  sympathetic  nerve  derives  its  origin  from  the  ganglion, 
the  operation  of  cutting  through  the  nerve  below  the  gan- 
glion ought  not  to  induce  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Because 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  separated  from  its  centre.  See 
§  IV.  But  if  the  ganglion  is  the  centre,  then  in  the  condition 
supposed,  no  con^action  oughl  to  follow. 

We  deprived  of  sensibility  by  means  of  chloroform  a  dog  in 
one  experiment,  and  then  searched  for  the  lower  cervical 
ganglion  and  cut  through  the  trunk  below  the  ganglion,  as 
also  all  the  filaments  connected  with  the  ganglion.  Of  all 
the  filaments  only  one  acted  upon  the  pupil ;  from  the  others 
we  observed  no  result.  We  formed  the  conjecture  that  this 
filament  is  a  communicating  branch  between  the  nerves  of 
the  spinal  chord  and  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  Soon 
after  the  section  of  the  trunk  we  saw  contraction  of  the  pupil 
take  place,  exactly  as  when  the  sympathetic  nerve  has  been 
divided  in  the  neck. 
Hence  the  probability  was  increased,  that  in  the  spinal  chord 
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itself  there  might  be  found  a  spot,  by  the  irritation  of  which 
the  same  result  might  be  expected  to  take  place  as  arises 
from  the  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck. 

Previous  observations  which  I  had  made,  shewed,  that  by 
irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  may  be  induced.  Subsequent  experiments  which 
I  made  in  the  year  1850,  taught  me  that  from  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spinal  marrow  we  can  withdraw  from  action 
the  sexual  organs  in  rabbits.  I  was  very  desirous  to  be 
able  to  make  researches  upon  this  point  in  an  organ  which 
can  be  observed  without  further  injury,  like  the  Iris.^ 

In  a  rabbit  which  had  been  previously  subjected  to  the 
full  narcotizing  influence  of  ether,  and  in  which  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  was  divided  on  the  left  side,  we  opened  on  the 
4th  of  August  1851,  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  region  of  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra  up  to  the  cervical  vertebr©.  After  we 
had  cut  across  the  spinal  marrow  below  the  dosral  verte- 
bra, we  applied  galvanic  irritation  to  the  dorsal  spinal  chord 
above  the  point  of  section.  Immediately  the  pupil  on  the 
right  side  was  ftilated,  while  that  of  the  left  side  on  which 
the  sympathetic  nerve  had  been  cut  through,  was  not  changed 
in  the  smallest  degree. 

After  we  had  obtained  this  highly  striking  result,  it  occur- 
red to  us  thereupon  to  determine  the  limits  within  which  the 
application  of  an  irritating  agent  still  acts  upon  the  eye. 
Upon  this  point  we  had  performed  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  rabbits,  and  had  seen  that  these  limits  are  not 
similar  in  every  animal.  But  in  none  of  our  experiments 
could  we  at  any  time  observe  a  change  in  the  pupil  when  the 
pole  touched  the  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  which  lay  below 
the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  that  is  towards  the  loins.  We 
have,  for  example,  laid  bare  in  one  rabbit  the  whole  lumbar 
portion  of  spinal  marrow,  and  "applied  irritation  to  spot  after 
■spot ;  yet  the  pupil  has  in  such  circumstances  retained  its 
previous  diameter.  We  in  like  manner  laid  bare  tiie  pos- 
terior part  of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  here  also  we 
saw  no  action.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  had  passed  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  took  place  when 
the  irritation  was  applied.  We  proceeded  thence  further 
forward,  and  could  still  uniformly  observe  effects  as  far  as 
the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  consequently  for  a  length  of  about 
eight  vertebrae. 

^  These  experiments  were  witnessed  in  a  male  rabbit  by  Messrs  Wutzer, 
Froschel,  Ungar,  and  many  young  physicians,  in  November  1860. 
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These  experiments  were  witnessed  at  the  same  time  by 
many  scientific  associates,  among  whom  were  not  only  many 
physicians  of  this  place  (Bonn),  the  most  of  the  professors  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Bonn,  but  also  eminent  strangers,  as 
Scanzoni  from  Wiirzburg,  Rolle  from  Vienna,  Fisher  from 
Cambridge,  Nasse  from  Marburg. 

The  experiment  never  fails.  It  is,  however,  not  possible 
to  observe  the  action  in  every  animal,  either  as  far  forward 
or  so  far  back  as  the  extreme  limit  anterior  and  posterior  is 
represented  above.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  spot  at 
which  the  operator  is  most  certain  of  obtaining  the  result, 
from  which  he  can  at  length  effect  the  action,  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  centre  for  this  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which 
exerts  such  influence  upon  the  pupil.  This  part  corresponds  to 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  nearer  the  operator  approaches 
to  this  spot,  the  more  distinct  and  the  more  vigorous  is  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
an  irritating  object.  In  one  rabbit,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing more  accurate  information,  we  took  out  the  spinal  chord 
from  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  to  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  inserted  the  wires  in  the  intervertebral  Foramina.  There 
was  found  only  one  single  intervertebral  foramen,  from  which 
the  application  of  irritation  produced  effect,  and  this  lay  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebraB.  In  the  others 
no  result  was  witnessed. 

This  spot,  nevertheless,  according  to  experiments  which  I 
subsequently  performed,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  in  a  decided 
manner,  and  to  maintain  that  it  is  only  the  second  dorsal 
nerve,  from  which  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  proceeds;  but  I 
have  already  seen  with  certainty  that  the  first  dorsal  nerve 
as  well  as  the  second  is  in  this  condition  ;  and  probably  there 
are  some  more.  So  far  only,  I  believe,  can  we  positively 
assei*t,  that  the  central  portion  for  the  Sympathetic  Nerve 
is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  last  cervical  and  the  first  three  dorsal  vertebrsB. 

I  here  give  a  short  description  of  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  the  Spinal  Nerves  now  referred  to,  and  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve  in  rabbits. 

The  anterior  branch  of  the  second  dorsal  nerve  gives  off, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  sight  upon  the  posterior  costal  surface, 
two  small  connecting  branches  to  the  Sympathetic  Nerve, 
which  go  over  to  the  second  thoracic  ganglion.  It  then  sends 
a  branch  upwards  to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  first  tho- 
racic nerve  ;  and  from  these  communicating  branches  between 
the  two  thoracic  nerves  there  ascends  then  inwards  a  con- 
necting twig  or  branchlet,  runs  a  short  space  along  with  the 
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Sympathetic  nerve,  and  passes  into  the  Plexus ;  from  which 
fibres  proceed  to  the  firsfc  thoracic  and  to  the  last  cervical 
ganglion. 

From  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first  thoracic  or  dorsal 
nerve,  fibres  proceed  something  downwards,  and  are  united 
with  the  deep  parts  of  the  first  thoracic  ganglion ;  others, 
again,  proceed  upwards,  to  be  united,  partly  with  the  first 
thoracic  ganglion,  partly  with  the  last  cervical  ganglion, 
which  lies  very  close  to  them. 

Besides  this,  the  last  cervical  ganglion  receives  branches 
also  from  the  eighth  cervical  nerve,  and  even  from  the  seventh 
and  the  sixth  cervical  nerves.^ 

According  to  these  observations,  the  question  next  presents 
itself.  In  what  manner  is  the  spot  of  the  spinal  chord,  through 
irritation  of  which  the  pupil  is  dilated,  associated  with  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve  in  the  neck  ?  Are  there  fibres,  that  is 
fibres  from  the  spinal  marrow,  which  must  be  in  some  rela- 
tion to  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.  This  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence which  flows  from  these  observations.  It  must, 
however,  become  a  matter  of  inquiry,  at  what  point,  if  pos- 
sible, by  examining  experimentally  the  whole  course  of  the 
fibres,  to  ascertain  and  to  obtain  an  explanation  upon  this 
point, — ^namely,  whether  the  primary  fibres  of  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve  in  the  neck  are  in  uninterrupted  connection 
with  those  fibres  in  the  spinal  marrow,  or  whether  the  irri- 
tation of  the  latter  is  reflected  upon  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 
Any  one  who  clearly  comprehends  these  questions  in  all  their 
bearings,  will  perceive  their  great  importance,  which  the 
solution  of  the  same  exercises,  not  only  in  explaining  the 
action  of  the  Iris,  but  also  in  elucidating  the  origin  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve.  It  behoves  us  therefore  to  subject  to 
the  proof  of  experiment  all  possible  propositions,  or  at  least 
those  which  correspond  to  the  point  as  a  question  in  jfcience. 

I  have  said,  that  we  may  conjecture  that  the  action  which 
we  induce  from  the  spinal  marrow  upon  the  Pupil,  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  reflex  action.  This  opinion  I  form  in  the  following 
manner.  The  ganglia  which  are  connected  with  sensiferous 
roots  might  possibly  act  as  central  organs  and  become  the  in- 
termediate parts  between  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
irritation  of  which,  and  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  causes  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil.  In  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  fibres 
of  the  communicating  branches  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  arise 
from  the  spinal  ganglions,  and  not  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

1  The  detailed  anatomioal  description  of  the  cervical  part  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  and  the  Iris  in  the  rabbit  is  to  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Katural 
History  Union  of  Prussian  Rhineland  and  Westphalia. 
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The  fibres  in  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  which  here  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  fact  of  the  posterior  root  from  its  origin  to 
the  ganglion,  stand  in  this  instance  to  the  pertaining  com*- 
municating  branches  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  which  con- 
stitute the  dilating  neryes  of  the  Iris,  in  exactly  the  same 
relation,  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  marrow  do  to 
tiie  anterior  roots  thereof.  The  excitation  of  the  first 
named  sensiferous  nervous  fibres  induces  an  excitation  in  the 
motific  part  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  the  communication 
is  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  ganglia.  Though 
this  view  does  not  correspond  with  the  opinions  formerly 
entertained  by  me,  and  I  rather  had  the  idea  that  the  Sym- 
pathetic Nerve  arises  from  the  spinal  marrow,  yet  in  re- 
search our  sole  duty  is  to  discover  truth,  and  not  to  defend 
our  own  views.  According  to  many  recent  microscopical  re- 
searches, which  have  been  made  by  Volkmann,  KoUiker,  my- 
self, Beck,  Ludwig,  Wagner,  Stannius,  Bidder,  and  other 
observers,  it  is  a  point,  though  not  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
yet  very  probable,  that  the  peripheral  gangliar  primary 
Nerve-Fibres  arise  from  the  gangliar  globules.  These  ob- 
servations may  lead  to  the  proposition,  that  the  peripheral 
ganglia  are  disposed  in  like  manner  to  the  central  ganglia, 
though  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  therefrom. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  decided  result  upon  this  point,  I  have 
laid  bare  in  rabbits  the  region  of  the  spinal  marrow,  from 
which  the  superior  thoracic  nerves  arise,  and  I  have  applied 
irritation  to  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  individually; 
and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  arriving  at  a  certain  result  in 
this  way,  after  many  experiments  had  proved  unavailing. 

For  the  sake  of  those  inquirers  who  propose  to  repeat  these 
experiments,  I  feel  it  requisite  to  advert  to  a  difficulty  which 
presents  itself  in  the  performance  of  these  experiments. 
This  difficulty  consists  chiefly  in  this  circumstance,  that  after 
the  preparation  of  the  parts,  the  irritability  often  vanishes 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  then,  that  it  does  not  cease  si- 
multaneously in  difierent  parts,  though  these  may  be  situate 
close  to  each  other,  in  consequence  of  which  the  operator 
has  constantly  to  perform  Correcting  or  Normal  experiments, 
before  he  can  venture  to  deduce  conclusions. 

I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  divide  the  Spinal  Mar- 
row above  its  dorsal  or  thoracic  portion.  After  the  animal 
has  been  deprived  of  sensibility  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
a  small  proportion  of  chloroform,  and  a  longitudinal  division 
of  the  skin  has  been  made,  I  search  for  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra,  make  in  this  region  a  transverse  incision  through 
the  whole  of  the  muscles,  press  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
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spaoe  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrsa.  The 
operator  may  at  this  point  easily  expose,  without  injury  of 
the  vertebraB,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  then  most  easily,  by  a 
pair  of  strong  scissors,  cut  it  through.  When  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  most  advantageous  not  to  carry  the  use  of  the 
ether  any  further,  because  by  the  division  of  the  Medulla 
ohlongatay  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  rendered  quite 
insensible.  The  vertebrae  are  then  exposed  and  their  spinal 
plates  broken  off,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  see  the 
roots  of  the  first  two  thoracic  nerves.  In  order  to  avoid 
error  as  to  the  exact  spot,  the  first  rib  serves  as  a  guide ; 
and  this  part  may  be  denuded  as  far  as  it  is  easily  felt. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
dividing  the  spinal  marrow,  that  when  the  spinal  marrow  is 
divided  so  high  up,  normally  after  the  section  the  posterior 
extremities  remain  perfectly  tranquil.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary the  spinal  marrow  is  cut  through  somewhere  below  the 
middle  of  the  vertebrae,  usually  actions  of  the  extremities 
take  place  immediately  after  the  operation. 

I  placed  a  glass  rod  beneath  roots  of  the  two  thoracic 
nerves ;  and  upon  these  roots  a  practised  assistant  held  the 
two  closely-approximated  wires.  There  were  produced  forth- 
with violent  convulsions,  by  reflex  action,  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  pupil  was  distinctly  dilated.  The 
experiment  was  twice  repeated  with  the  same  results ;  then 
the  roots  were  divided  close  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  were 
spread  upon  a  small  piece  of  glass.  A  newly-applied  irrita- 
tion produced  not  the.  slightest  result  either  upon  the  pupil 
or  upon  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  wires  were  then  applied 
close  to  the  motiferous  roots  of  the  same  nerves  on  the  same 
side  ;  and  instantly  the  pupil  was  very  largely  dilated,  anS  on 
repetition  of  the  experiment  several  times  the  same  resuU 
took  place.  At  length  the  action  ceased,  probably  in  con- 
sequence ef  exhaustion*! 

I  performed  exactly  the  same  experiment  also  with  the 
two  roots  of  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  I  obtained  eifactly 
the  same  result.  By  applying  irritation  to  the  posterior  and 
anterior  roots  the  pupil  is  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experiment  fails  when  irritation  is  applied,  after  the  posterior 
i»oot  is  detached  from  the  spinal  marrow. 

Afterwards  I  separated  this  portion  of  spinal  chord  from 
the  deep-seated  parts,  from  which  the  second  thoracic  pair 
of  nerves  is  derived  ;  so  that  accordingly  this  small  portion 
from  which  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  nerves  arises,  was  perfectly 
isolated  from  the  spinal  marrow  lying  before  and  behind  it. 
In  this  isolated  position  the  posterior  root  was  cut  through 
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on  the  light  side ;  and  still,  after  irritation  of  these  parts,  di- 
latation of  both  pupils  was  evinced  in  the  same  distinct  man- 
ner. As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  next  following  por- 
tion of  spinal  chord,  with  the  second  pair  of  thoracic  nerves, 
as  it  had  already  been  often  subjected  to  irritation,  had  com- 
pletely lost  its  irritability,  and  we  could  no  longer  in  that 
induce  any  irritation.  This  circumstance  particularly  I 
adduce,  that  the  action  which  is  produced  from  the  anterior 
thoracic  portion,  may  not  sometime  be  propagated  from  a 
continuation  or  extension  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  in  the  first 
place,  because  both  portions  were  perfectly  isolated ;  and, 
secondly,  because  no  result  appeared  to  follow,  after  irrita- 
tion of  the  posterior  root,  when  separated  from  the  spinal 
marrow. 

No  doubt,  accordingly,  can  any  longer  be  entertained,  that 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  which  sends  filaments  to  the  Iris, 
really  arises  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  comports  itself  in 
like  manner  as  the  other  Cerebro-spinal  Nerves.  Because, 
since  th,e  irritation  of  the  motiferous  roots  causes  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  while  the  sensiferous  roots  are  no  longer  in  con- 
nection with  the  Spinal  Marrow,  no  other  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  remains  to  be  given,  than  that  the  irritation 
affected  the  fibres  themselves  which  help  to  compose  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve.  The  experiments  on  frogs  leading  to 
the  same  results  may  be  seen  at  §  IV. 

Agreeably  to  my  experiments,  I  must  now  conclude  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  succeeds  the  irritation  of 
the  posterior  roots  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve,  is  nothing  but 
a  reflex  action,  which,  like  the  other  usual  reflex  actions 
are  communicated  through  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  not  in  any 
degree  through  the  Spinal  Ganglions.  Because  if  the  Spinal 
Ganglion  might  produce  this  effect,  or  if  with  the  sensiferous 
roots  were  mingled  motiferous  roots,  which  supplied  the  Iris, 
irritation  of  the  root  separated  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  ought 
to  have  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  did  not  take  place 
in  any  of  the  experiments  which  I  performed.  If,  however, 
I  still  recommend  to  consider  this  question  as  not  yet  com- 
pletely determined,  this  is  because,  as  I  believe,  the  experi- 
menter in  experiments  on  the  Spinal  Marrow  and  the  nervous 
roots,  which  are  performed  on  Mammiferous  animals,  can- 
not be  sufficiently  careful  how  far  these  experiments  furnish 
a  negative  result ;  and,  in  truth,  for  this  reason, — ^that  the 
irritability  occasionally  disappears  in  a  remarkably  speedy 
manner.  For  instance,  I  have  in  one  experiment  first  applied 
irintation  to  the  posterior  root  of  the  first  thoracic  nerves, 
and  thereby  have  seen  the  action  upon  the  Iris ;  then  I  have 
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divided  this  root,  and  I  have  observed  no  result  from  the 
irritation  applied  to  the  anterior  roots  immediately  after* 
wards.  Forthwith  I  have  subjected  to  examination  the  other 
half  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  which  had  not  been  injured; 
and  here  also  every  sort  of  irritation  was  ineffectual. 

It  is  consequently  possible,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  the  posterior  roots,  the  irritability  in  them  is 
speedily  extinguished.  It  is  still  to  be  observed,  that,  after 
the  division,  the  roots  are  not  elongated,  but  are  rather  con- 
tracted, and  then  management  consequently  becomes  more 
difficult.  I  hence  recommend,  in  repeating  the  experiment, 
to  direct  full  attention  to  this  point.  It  remains  meanwhile 
in  a  high  degree  probable,  that  the  action  upon  the  pupil 
from  the  posterior  roots  is  only  a  reflex  action.  The  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  which  occasionally  accompanies  affections 
of  the  abdomen,  as  worms,  appears  also  to  depend  upon  re- 
flexion. It  is  known  that  conditions  of  the  sensiferous 
nerves  pass  with  extraordinary  facility  from  the  affected  spots 
to  other  sensible  organs.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  pain 
circumscribes  not  only  the  limits  of  morbidly  affected  parts 
of  the  body,  and  that  neighbouring  parts  which  are  sound 
feel  pain  consentaneously,  but  pain  arises  even  in  correspond- 
ing nerves  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  It  may  therefore 
be  conceivable  that  the  condition  of  sensation  in  the  abdomen 
might  involve  the  sensiferous  nerves  in  community  of  suffer- 
ing, which  again  may  react  upon  the  nerves  which  move  the 
Iris. 

It  may  also  happen  that,  through  irritation  of  parts  of  the 
Spinal  Marrow,  from  which  no  fibres  directly  united  with  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve  proceed,  nevertheless  the  pupil  is  dilated, 
as  in  point  of  fact  is  the  case.  If  also  it  cannot  yet  be  posi- 
tively maintained,  that  filaments  proceed  only  from  the  first 
and  second  thoracic  nerves  to  the  Sympathetic  of  the  Iris,  it 
is  nevertheless  not  to  be  assumed  that  from  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  thoracic  nerves,  filaments  go  to  those  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  otherwise  irritation  of  this  nerve 
in  the  chest  would  certainly  act  on  the  pupil ;  but  this  is  not 
the  fact. 


May  the  action  of  the  Iris,  which  depends  on  the  Spinal 
Marrow,  proceed  only  in  the  way  of  reflex  action, — ^that  is, 
through  the  medium  of  the  posterior  roots,— or  may  it  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  time  also  directly  from  the  motiferous 
fibres  1  Must  there  be  always  an  impulse,  which  excites 
either  the  respective  sensiferous  or  the  motiferous  nerves  in 
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both,  wherewith  the  state  of  quiescence  is  overcome  'i  What, 
again,  is  this  impulse  or  stimulus  ?  It  has  been  impossible 
for  me  to  discover  any  such  direct  irritating  cause  as  light  is 
in  relation  to  the  Optic  Nerve  and  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve. 
On  the  contrary,  the  proposition  remains  here  admissible  as 
for  all  corporeal  nerves.  Indeed  it  would  be  necessary,  that 
all  nerves  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  energy,  which,  however, 
apparently  does  not  take  place,  because  antagonistic  nerves 
hold  the  equilibrium.  I  think  that  it  is  not  an  inadmissible 
proposition  that  this  permanent  energy  has  for  its  formation 
a  permanently  operating  cause ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
organization  there  exis&  an  irritating  or  stimulating  agent 
for  the  nerves,  and  that  such  must  be  in  constant  prepara- 
tion. According  to  my  conjecture,  founded  upon  observations, 
it  is  the  bile  and  the  salts  of  the  blood  which  represent  these 
stimuli  and  irritating  agents.  But,  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  wanting ;  because  wherever  we  behold  a  distinct 
nervous  action,  we  learn  also  to  recognize  some  motific  or 
exciting  agent.  This  irritation  which  constitutes  antagonism, 
if  it  is  everywhere  present,  must  act  also  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic fibres  of  the  Spinal  Marrow.  The  energy  of  these 
fibres  can,  however,  so  much  less  give  rise  to  phenomena,  the 
more  irritation  is  opposed  to  the  nerve  which  acts  in  an  op- 
posite manner,  especially  and  chiefly  the  Oculo-muscular 
nerve.  Of  this  last-named  nerve  the  irritant  is  during  the 
waking  hours  light,  and  during  sleep  a  peculiar  irritant  un- 
known cause.  (See  §  i.)  The  oculo-muscular  nerve  accord- 
ingly remains,  in  a  normal  state,  at  most  times  under  the  in- 
fluence of  several  irritants,  as  well  as  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 
The  Sympathetic  Nerve,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be 
excited,  in  the  normal  state,  only  by  some  of  the  nerve-irrita* 
ting  agents  above  considered.  In  point  of  fact,  it  also  appears 
that  in  all  normal  cases  in  which  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the 
oculo-muscular  nerve  is  found  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  in  a 
less  degree  excited  than  usual ;  while  a  direct  normal  exci- 
tant of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  appears  not  to  exist.  In  this 
mode,  for  example,  we  must  explain  the  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil which  takes  place  in  twilight  and  that  which  occurs  after 
natural  death.  It  is  observed,  in  short,  very  usually  when 
death  takes  place,  that  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  subsequently 
resumes  its  normal,  more  narrow  diameter.  I  found,  in  re- 
ference to  this  point,  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  to  be,  before 
death,  seven  millimetres ;  immediately  after  death,  ten  milli- 
metres ;  and  at  a  later  period,  only  six  millimetres.  This 
phenomenon  depends,  as  it  appears  to  me,  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  the  cerebral  nerves  become  lifeless  sooner  than 
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the  Sympathetic  Nerve, — as  1  have  already  on  anotlier  occa- 
sion shewn, — and  that  then  the  preponderating  power  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  may  be  manifested.  The  well-known  fact, 
that  after  death  the  intestinal  canal  begins  to  act  in  a  much 
greater  extent  and  with  more^^strength  than  during  life  ; — ^the 
rapid,  sudden  occurrence  of  the  beat  of  the  heart,  which  is 
occasionally  observed  in  mammiferous  animals  immediately 
after  death  ; — ^the  births  which  occasionally  ensue  after  death, 
and  similar  phenomena ;  all  these  I  regard  as  arising  from 
the  same  cause.  In  all  I  behold  the  evidence  of  organic 
equilibrium  which  is  maintained  by  means  of  opposing  power. 
The  same  law  which  we  see  expressed  in  the  organs  of 
involuntary  movement,  the  organs  of  what  has  been  named 
Vegetative  Life,  on  a  small  scale,  and  propagated  from  the 
central  parts  by  the  almost  microscopical  conducting  fibres  of 
the  Nervous  System,  this  same  law  appears  more  manifest,  pro- 
portionally in  the  organs  of  the  Animal  Life.  And  the  same 
opposition  or  antagonism  which  is  evinced  between  the  fibres 
which  obey  the  will,  and  those  which  are  regulated  by  the 
reflex  force  peculiar  to  the  Spinal  Marrow, — which  are  fre- 
quently met  by  physicians  in  cerebral  palsies,  and  by  physiolo- 
gists in  the  instance  of  decapitations, — this  same  antagonism 
takes  place  also  in  the  involuntarily  moved  organs ;  and  here 
it  is  on  the  one  side  the  great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  majority  of  organs  belonging  to  this  head, 
the  Pneumogastric  Nerve,  as  I  shall  study  to  prove  at  great 
length  in  a  Treatise,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  published.  In 
the  case  of  the  Iris,  however,  it  is  not  the  Pneumogastric 
Nerve  which  antagonizes  or  counterpoises  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  but  this  function  is  represented  by  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Cerebral  Nerves. 


If  we  recapitulate  the  representations  hitherto  given  upon 
the  relations  of  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  this  nerve  arises  in  the  upper  thoracic 
region  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  ascends  upwards  to  the  neck, 
and  at  length  reaches  the  Ciliary  Ganglion.  Although  I  have 
now  proved  the  origin  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  from  the  Spi- 
nal Marrow,  it  is,  however,  not  established  whether  fibres 
proceed  not  also  from  the  ganglions  which  are  situate  between 
the  spot  of  origin  and  the  Iris  ;  so  that  consequently  the  Sym- 
pathetic Nerve  may  consist  partly  of  peculiar  filaments,  partly 
of  filaments  from  the  Spinal  Chord,  and  both  of  which  may 
have  influence  upon  the  movements  of  the  Iris. 

We,  that  is  Dr  Waller  and  myself,  had,  on  the  10th  of 
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August  1851,  cut  through,  in  a  rabbit,  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  on  the  right  side ;  and  six  days  afterwards  we  applied 
irritation  to  this  nerve.  No  longer  was  any  movement  ob- 
served in  the  pupil.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  applied  the 
galvanic  stimulus  to  the  upper  Cervical  Ganglion  itself,  the 
pupil  quite  distinctly  underwent  dilatation.  Two  months 
afterwards,  that  is,  on  the  20th  September,^  we  took  away 
entirely  the  ganglion  on  the  right  side,  and  cut  through  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve  on  the  left  side,  yet  without  touching  the 
ganglion.  On  the  7th  of  November,  that  is,  nearly  seven 
weeks  later,^  we  put  the  animal  to  death  by  loss  of  blood. 
We  immediately  exposed  the  Spinal  Marrow,  an  operation 
which  was  completed  in  some  minutes,  and  applied  irritation 
to  the  marrow,  along  the  whole  of  that  tract  from  which  we 
formerly  witnessed  the  influence  upon  the  pupil.  We  could, 
however,  neither  upon  the  right  pupil  nor  upon  the  left,  ob- 
serve the  smallest  change.  As  soon,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  applied  irritation  to  the  ganglion,  which,  as  was  observed, 
was  left  uninjured  on  the  left  side,  the  pupil  was  strongly 
and  distinctly  dilated ;  and  on  several  repeated  applications 
of  the  stimulus,  the  same  result  was  exhibited. 

In  another  rabbit  we  divided  the  two  Sympathetic  Nerves 
below  the  upper  Cervical  Ganglion,  and  then,  when  the  ani- 
mal was  narcotized  by  means  of  ether,  yet  still  living,  we 
exposed  the  Spinal  Marrow  and  applied  irritation  from  the 
'  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  Atlas.  We  could,  however,  re- 
mark no  trace  of  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 

I  further  observed,  in  one  rabbit,  in  which  I  had  about  two 
months  and  a  half  previously  cut  away  a  large  portion  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  in  which  no  re-union  had  as 
yet  followed,  that  irritation  applied  below  the  ganglion  shewed 
no  influence  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  Pupil,  and  that  ne- 
vertheless, in  consequence  of  irritation  applied  to  the  gan- 
glion itself,  and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  lying  above  it,  the 
Pupil  underwent  very  manifest  dilatation. 

In  a  more  recent  Treatise,  Dr  Waller  states  that  he  had 
separated  the  superior  Cervical  Ganglion  from  all  the  nerves 
that  are  in  connection  with  it,  and  cut  through  the  great  sym- 
pathetic below  this  ganglion  ;  and  some  days  afterwards  he 
had  beheld  no  action  from  the  nerves  below  the  ganglion, 
except  dilatation  of  the  pupil  from  the  influence  of  the  gan- 

1  There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  these  dates  by  the  author.  Two 
months  after  the  10th  or  16th  of  August  would  be  the  10th  or  16th  October, 
not  September.     The  statement^  however,  is  given  as  it  stands  in  the  original. 

'  The  same  remark  regarding  the  incorrectness  of  the  dates  is  here  appli- 
cable as  above.     The  inaccuracy  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  experiment. 
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glion  itself ;  on  the  contrary)  no  result  from  irritation  of  the       \ 
nerves,  of  the  upper  division  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

In  December  1851, 1  had,  along  with  a  pupil,  M.  Jouck, 
performed  the  same  experiment ;  and  allowed  the  animal  to 
live  for  two  months  and  a  half.  In  this  instance  also  Dila- 
tation of  the  Pupil  was  manifested  after  irritation  of  the 
Ganglion  itself;  but  none  from  that  of  the  portion  lying  be- 
low the  Ganglion. 

We  have  further  several  times  performed,  in  common,  ex- 
periments of  irritation  with  the  different  cerebral  nerves; 
but  from  none  of  these  nerves  have  we  been  able  to  produce 
any  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 

All  these  observations  appear  to  declare  in  favour  of  a 
self-existent  or  independent  condition  of  the  first  Cervical 
Ganglion,  and  consequently  for  a  self-existent  and  indepen- 
dent character  of  all  the  ganglions.  I  am,  neyertheless,  un- 
able to  derive  from  these  experiments  a  complete  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  influence,  and  I  must  still  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  open  to  further  inquiry."  The  most  undeniable  con- 
clusion from  the  experiment  is  this,  that  the  upper  Cervical 
Ganglion  possesses  a  more  exalted  degree  of  dignity  than 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve  below  this  ganglion.  So  far  as  I 
can  comprehend  the  subject,  we  may  conceive  four  possi- 
ble cases  by  means  of  which  the  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
plained. 

1.  Conjecture  First,  The  superior  Cervical  Ganglionmay 
act  as  one  central  Organ,  capable  of  reflex  action  ;  that  is  to 
say,  Centripetal  fibres  enter  its  substance,  and  centrifugal 
fibres  emerge  from  its  substance.  In  this  supposition,  the 
portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  situate  below  the  Ganglion 
must  be  analogous  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the  Spinal  Mar- 
row ;  and  the  portion  situate  above  this  ganglion  must  be 
analogous  to  the  anterior  roots.  I  hence  infer  that  the  lower 
Sympathetic  Nerve  is  entirely  void  of  sensation,  as  we  can 
conceive  a  centripetal  conduction  without  sensation.  Such 
conduction,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  always  implies  a 
periphery  from  which  an  excitant  agent  may  act.  This  we 
in  vain  seek  here  in  an  unconstrained  manner,  because  it  must 
be  conceived,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion  acts  exactly  as  the  superior  one, 
and  that  accordingly  on  this  supposition,  the  entire  portion 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  between  the  two  ganglions  has 
partly  a  centrifugal,  partly  a  centripetal  direction  ;  that  fibres 
of  both  kinds  must  take  their  origin  from  the  same  inferior 
ganglion.  It  would  be  then  further  conformable  to  analogy 
to  conjecture,  that  the  fibres  between  the  lower  cervical  gan- 
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glion  and  the  Spinal  Marrow,  were  also  organs  partly  centri- 
petal, partly  centrifugal,  in  relation  to  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  first  thoracic  nerves.  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  such 
a  condition  is  not  possible ;  but  I  must  confess  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  regard  this  complication  as  probable,  so 
long  as  a  simpler  mode  of  explaining  the  known  processes  is 
presented. 

2.  Conjecture  Second.  From  the  ganglion  new  motific 
fibres  arise  for  the  movement  of  the  Iris.  This  appears  to 
me  not  probable,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  ciliary  ganglion  are  placed  in  the 
same  condition.  If,  however,  from  the  last-named  parts, 
proceed  fibres  which  have  this  same  signification,  as  the  sup- 
posed signification  of  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  then,  after 
extirpation  of  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  irritation  applied 
to  the  branch  of  the  Trigeminal  nerve  ought  still  to  induce 
dilatation  of  the  Pupil.  Our  experiments,  on  the  contrary, 
have  shewn  that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  rather  the  fact, 
that  irritation  no  longer  acts  upon  the  whole  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  when  the  upper  cervical  gan- 
glion is  taken  away. 

(Here  I  must  further  remark,  that  we  applied  irritation, 
not  to  the  ciliary  nerve  itself,  but  only  to  the  frontal  branch 
close  to  its  entrance  into  the  superior  orbital  fissure  ;  conse* 
quently  an  exact  result  in  reference  to  the  ciliary  ganglion 
itself  is  still  wanting.) 

3.  Conjecture  Third.  The  gangliar  globules  which  are 
ta>ken  up  by  the  primitive  nerve  fibres,  secrete  Nervous  Fluid, 
and  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  retain  irritability  through- 
out a  long  time,  though  they  confer  no  other  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  the  central  organs.  Thus,  for  example,  after  cut- 
ting through  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  below  the  Ganglion,  the 
pupil  is  still  narrowed,  and  even  not  in  a  smaller  degree  than 
in  the  case  of  the  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the  Ganglion 
itself.  In  this  hypothesis,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  gangliar 
globules  of  the  Gasserian  Ganglion  are  not  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  secrete  nervous  fluid. 

4.  Co^jecttire  Fourth.  There  exists  still  one  Centre  in 
the  Spinal  Marrow,  at  a  considerable  height,  corresponding 
to  the  uppermost  Cervical  Vertebrae,  similar,  as  a  lower 
Centre,  corresponding  to  the  upper  Dorsal  Vertebrae.  This 
supposition,  which  theoretically  has  considerable  probability 
in  its  favour,  has  practically  hitherto  everything  against  it ; 
by  experiments  it  is  expressly  contradicted.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  observing,  however,  a»  circumstance  which  impairs  the 
force  of  these  experiments,  and  renders  them  less  certain 
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than  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be.  The  operations  are 
usually  accompanied  with  very  great  heemorrhage,  and  they 
are  often  followed  rapidly,  if  not  by  death,  at  least  by  enor- 
mous diminution  of  Irritable  Power ;  which  is  so  muc^  more 
the  case  when  the  animal  has  been  previously  subjected  to 
the  stupifying  influence  of  ether.  Immediately  after  death, 
the  disappearance  of  Irritable  Power  is  often  so  speedy,  that 
the  difficulty  is  thereby  augmented.  It  is  hence  my  belief, 
that  before  it  is  possible  to  f(»*m  conclusions  upon  this  poinl^ 
it  will  be  requisite  to  perform  a  very  great  number  of  expe- 
riments upon  the  Irritable  Power,  and  in  so  doing,  that  each 
nerve  must  be  isolated,  placed  upon  a  glass  rod,  when  the  iri*i- 
tating  agent  is  applied ;  and  that  this  must  be  done  with  the 
Nervus  Trochlearis,  the  N.  Ahducena^  the  facial  nerve,  the 
Glossopharyngeal,  the  Pneumogastric,  the  Accessory,  the 
Hypoglossal ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  pairs  ;  re- 
spectively at  their  points  of  emergence  from  the  brain  and 
the  spintu  marrow  ;  namely,  the  Foramina  Intervertehralia, 


It  is  hitherto  only  by  physiological  experiments  that  the 
inquiry  has  been  conducted  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  direction  through  which  it  regu- 
lates the  movement  of  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  Iris.  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  results  of  microscopical  investiga- 
tions, which  have  been  made  with  the  same  object. 

Dr  H.  Nasse  is  the  first  person  who,  after  having  divided 
the  nerves,  has  subjected  to  microscopical  examination  the 
upper  portion,  while  retaining  its  connection  with  the  central 
part  and  the  peripheral  ends.  For  this  purpose,  he  employed 
only  the  ischiadic  nerve,  and  this  in  frogs  and  rabbits.  The 
results,  which  possess  interest  in  relation  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, he  states  in  the  following  manner.^ 

The  changes  which  the  nerve,  after  removal  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  spinal  marrow,  undergoes,  consist  in  a  separa- 
tion of  the  primary  fibres.  These  lose  at  first  their  cylin- 
drical aspect,  acquire  transverse  stripes,  from  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  divided  into  clear,  small,  more  or  less  irregularly 
cylindrical  portions,  the  height  of  which  approaches  nearly  the 
diameter  of  the  fibres.  These  transverse  lines  are  produced 
by  intercrossing  of  the  fibres,  while  the  sheathing  wall  being 
drawn  forcibly  inwards  is  confined  to  one  small  fold,  so  that 
the  observer  does  not  perceive  externally  the  spot  of  the  con- 
traction.    Secondly,  there  are  formed  in  the  nerves,  small 

*  Muller^s  Archiv  fur  Anatomie,  Physiologie  und,  s.  w.  1839,  ^^^05. 
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fat-globules  of  the  disintegrated  medullary  matter,  by  which 
the  fibre  is  rendered  darker  and  less  transparent.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  small  fat-globules  are  united  to  larger 
drops,  which,  however,  are  still  microscopical  drops ;  then 
the  sheathing  wall  of  the  nervous  tubules  gradually  wastes 
away.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fat-globules  are  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  central  end  of  the  lower  portion  of  nerve 
than  towards  the  periphery. 

This  description  is  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Dr 
Nasse  on  Frogs.  In  rabbits,  also,  he  found  the  same  sort  of 
degeneration  still  more  strongly  marked,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  nervous  fibres  acquire  an  aspect  like  cellular  tis- 
sue fibres,  the  content  of  which  was  entirely  converted  into 
fat-granules,  which  were  deposited  partly  individually,  partly 
in  rows  beside  each  other.  Nasse  is  of  opinion,  that  when 
this  disintegration  of  fibres,  and  the  loss  of  oily  content  is 
the  consequence,  the  restoration  of  the  function  must  be  very 
difficult,  though  possible.  In  the  central  end  of  the  divided 
nerve,  Dr  Nasse  observed  only  the .  alteration,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  broader  than  normally. 

M.  Valentin  has,  at  the  same  time  as  Dr  Nasse,  made  ob- 
servations upon  the  condition  of  the  nerves  after  division ; 
but  he  has  not  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  difi^er- 
ence  in  the  central  and  peripheral  portions.^ 

MM.  Giinther  and  Schon  have,  on  the  other  hand,  prose- 
cuted this  subject  still  farther,  and  Stannius  has  directed 
attention  to  the  Degeneration.^ 

I  had,  previous  to  1851,  at  no  time  given  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  I  witnessed  the  Degeneration  for  the  first  time 
through  Dr  Waller,  who,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  came  to 
Bonn,  and  shewed  me  the  degenerated  Nerve-Fibres. 

Dr  Waller  has  recently  been  very  fully  occupied  with  the 
microscopical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  peripheral  por- 
tion of  the  division  of  the  nerves,  and  has  perfectly  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  those  changes  which  his  predeces- 
sors have  discovered.  He  has  observed  the  disintegration  in 
the  nerves,  even  to  the  ultimate  ends,  and  has  ascertained 
several  individual  stages  in  the  alteration.  He  has,  at  the 
same  time,  given  expression  to  the  idea,*  that  the  observer 
may  ascertain  the  course  of  a  nerve,  if  he  cuts  it  through 
and  traces  the  disorganized  branches.  This  method  of  ex- 
perimenting possesses  the  greatest  value  for  physiological 
purposes,  as  to  the  course  of  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve, 
but  is  much  less  useful  as  to  the  Cerebro-spinal  Nerves ;  be- 

^  Valentin  de  Functionibus  Nervoraxn,  p.  162. 

■  Muller's  Archiv.     1840.  ^  Compteci  Rendus^  1861,  let  December. 
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cause,  in  the  pfaysiologieal  point  of  view,  for  instance,  no 
more  proof  is  required  that  the  Ischiadic  Nenre  is  directed 
from  the  Spinal  Marrow  towards  the  extremity,  and  not  the 
reverse.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  instance  of  the  Great 
Sympathetic  Nerve,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Great  Sympathetic  proceeds  towards  the 
Cerebral  Nerves,  or  descends  downwards  from  the  Brain,  is 
a  point  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  by  physiologists  from  the  time  of  Petit. 
By  means  of  the  experiments  performed  in  common  by  us, 
it  has  been  ascertained  also,  in  the  anatomical  manner,  that 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve  actually,  as  Petit  assumed,  ascends 
upwards  by  the  neck  to  the  head,  and  does  not  move  in  the 
inverse  direction.  Further  we  have  seen  in  dogs,  in  which 
animals  the  united  Pneumogastric  and  Sympathetic  Nerves 
had  a  considerable  time  previously  been  divided,  that  in  the 
portion  lying  below  the  section,  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve  was 
degenerated,  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  retained  its  fibres  in 
soundness,  while  it  was  the  reverse  above  the  point  of  sec- 
tion. From  this  it  consequently  follows,  that  the  portion  of 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve  above  ihe  point  of  section  was  no 
longer  in  connection  with  its  centre.  Already,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year  previously,  had  Dr  Waller  alone  observed,  that 
the  superior  portion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  had  after  di- 
vision become  degenerated,  had,  nevertheless,  not  applied 
this  observation  to  the  course  of  the  Sympathetic,  and  had 
not  thence  deduced  the  conclusion,  which  is  mentioned.  This 
fact  hence  acquired  its  actual  physiologieal  value,  first  by 
means  of  our  conjoined  labours,  as  is  very  clearly  stated  also 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  1851,  October  the  6th,  in  a  trea- 
tise prepared  by  Dr  Waller,  and  subscribed  by  both  of  us.^ 


§  III.  On  the  Influence  op  the  Trifacial  Nervb,  oe 

Fifth  Pair,  upon  the  Iris. 

Inflammatory  attacks  and  injuries  of  the  Iris  in  man  have 
shewn  that  this  organ  possesses  sensibility ;  and  animals,  in 
which  the  Iris  has  been  subjected  to  mechanical  irritation, 
give  manifest  evidence  of  suffering  pain.  Since,  however, 
among  the  three  nerves  which  go  to  the  Iris,  neither  the 
Great  Sympathetic  nor  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  are  sen- 

*  Ab  a  controversy  on  the  right  of  priority  upon  this  Bubject  has  arisen  be- 
tween Dr  Waller  and  myself,  I  recommend  the  reader  who  feels  interest  in 
this  question  to  a  Tract  upon  this  subject,  which  appeared  at  Bonn  in  1862, 
and  which  is  to  be  got  at  the  establishment  of  Henry  and  Cohen. 
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sitive,  the  source  of  sensation  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Trifacial  Nerve,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  great  sen-' 
Bibility. 

When  the  Trifacial  Nerve  is  paralysed,  the  sensation  of  the 
Iris  indeed  also  ceases.  The  palsy  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve 
may  be  artificially  produced  in  two  modes  ;  namely,  first,  by 
cutting  through  the  nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ; 
secondly,  by  dividing  one-half  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  The 
first  experiment  was  first  performed  by  Fodera,  then  by  Ma- 
gendie  ;  the  second  was  performed  by  Magendie.  The  Trifa- 
cial Nerve  arises,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  a  greater  depth 
than  in  the  Calamus  ScriptoritM  ;  and  if,  accordingly,  the  half 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  cut  through  between  the  occi- 
pital bone  and  the  Atlas,  all  the  parts  lying  on  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  face  are  completely  deprived  of  sensibi- 
lity. After  this  operation  the  eye  becomes  as  fixed  as  if  it 
were  made  of  glass.  The  power  of  contraction  is  entirely 
gone.  The  operator  may  thrust  a  needle  into  the  eye  and 
wound  the  Iris,  without  any  reaction  taking  place. 

[I  always  prefer  performing  this  experiment  on  Frogs,  be- 
cause in  these  animals  the  insensibility  of  the  protruding  eye 
is  very  manifest.  On  the  opposite  side,  on  which  no  opera- 
tion has  been  performed,  the  eyelids  immediately  shrink  on 
being  touched.] 

On  the  other  side  of  the  body,  also,  sensation  is  smaller  in 
consequence  of  this  operation.  But  the  difierence,  neverthe- 
less, appears  sufficiently  in  the  eyes. 

[Further,  sensibility  is  in  the  spine,  on  the  side  which  has 
been  operated  on,  stronger  than  on  the  side  on  which  no  opera- 
tion has  been  performed,  especially  on  the  anterior  or  atlantal 
extremities.  On  the  other  side,  frequently,  no  reaction  takes 
place,  or  it  takes  place  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stimulus.  Palsy  in  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
on  the  side  on  which  the  operation  has  been  performed ;  the 
animal  falls  on  this  side,  and  is  uncommonly  restless  if  he  is 
placed  on  the  opposite  side,  while  he  rolls  over  to  the  former. 
This  rotatory  movement  also  usually  takes  place  sponta- 
neously, immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  operation.] 

The  phenomena  in  Sensation  are  the  same  when  the  ope- 
rator divides'  the  Trifacial  Nerve.  ' 

The  object  or  purpose  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Iris 
has,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  The  fibres  of  the  Trifacial 
Nerve  which  are  expanded  in  the  Iris  have  to  perform  the 
same  function  as  the  sensiferous  fibres  in  all  muscles  in  jge- 
neral.  By  means  of  these  fibres  the  state  of  weariness  ana  of 
activity,  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  Force  present,  and  the 
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exhaustion  in  the  muscles,  become  known,  and  thereby  the 
stimulus  is  excited  to  commence  or  to  terminate  movements. 
All  the  specified  conditions  are  associated  with  changes  in  the 
contraction  and  elasticity  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  these 
changes  must  be  those  which  are  affected  by  the  sensiferous 
nerves,  and  upon  which,  through  the  medium  of  these  nerves, 
is  established  (so  to  speak)  the  relation  to  the  Central  organ. 
Such  also  is  the  case  with  the  Iris.  The  rays  of  light  affect 
the  optic  nerve,  and  mediately  also  the  oculo-muscular  nerve. 
In  this  nervous  chain,  so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  experi- 
ments, there  is  contained  no  fibre  which  possesses  feeling ;  (the 
optic  nerve  is  sensational,  but  not  feeling).  The  more  the 
optic  nerve  is  excited, — that  is  to  say,  the  greater  is  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light, — ^the  more  energetic  is  the  oculo-muscular 
nerve ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  completely  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted. The  contraction  of  the  pupil  consequently  in  this 
case  is  the  measure  of  the  force,  by  which  the  stimulus  acts 
on  the  optic  nerve.  Of  this  contraction  or  narrowing  of  the 
Pupil,  the  Trifacial  Nerve  becomes  sensible  or  percipient,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  fibres  of  the  Tibial  Nerve,  distributed 
to  the  Gastroknemii  Muscles,  become  sensible  of  the  often- 
repeated  contractions  in  continued  walking.  Pain  arises ; 
and  the  pain  felt  in  the  Iris  admonishes,  as  it  were,  that  the 
irritation  is  too  strong,  and  rouses  the  stimulus  or  impulse 
to  withdraw  the  eye  from  the  irritation. 

If  this  nerve  did  not  exist,  the  individual  would  expose  the 
eye  to  the  most  intense  rays  of  light,  might  look  for  the  whole 
length  of  a  day  through  ma^ifying  glasses,  and  thereby  might 
lay  upon  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  body  a 
heavier  load  than  it  was  able  to  endure,  and  thus  cause  its 
destruction. 

[It  is  to  be  here  observed,  that  the  reasoning  of  the  learned 
Professor  Budge,  like  many  other  kinds  of  reasoning,  is  in  a 
great  degree  contradicted  by  facts  of  daily  occurrence.  Not- 
withstanding this  inspecting,  regulating,  and  warning  power 
which  Professor  Budge  ascribes  to  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  it 
is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  eye  is  not  only  hourly  and  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  stimulus  of  intense  light,  more  intense  than  it  is 
fitted  to  endure,  but  for  longer  periods  than  it  endures  or  can 
endure  with  impunity.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
various  instances  of  disorders  of  the  Eye  and  Vision,  are  well 
aware,  that  many  instances  of  disordered  vision,  enfeebled 
vision,  and  actual  loss  of  vision,  are  induced,  not  only  by  ex- 
posing the  eye  to  intense  degrees  of  light,  and  by  the  too  long- 
continued  use  of  magnifying  glasses»by  the  use  of  microscopes, 
telescopes,  by  longKjontinued  writing,  and  sewing  of  finearti- 
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cles,  but  above  all,  by  the  liberal  use  of  gas-light  of  high  de- 
grees of  brilliancy,  and  by  working  with  gas-light  during  the 
nocturnal  hours.  Where,  then,  was  this  inspecting,  protect- 
ing, and  regulating  power  of  the  Fifth  Pair  ?  The  answer 
must  be,  that  it  was  exactly  where  it  always  is  ;  but  that  in 
the  great  majority  of,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  in  all,  the 
instances,  it  does  not  act  or  exert  this  power,  until  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  mischief  from  being  done  to  the  organ. 

No  fact  is  more  clearly  established,  in  tracing  the  steps  by 
which  organs  and  textures  become  injured  by  physical  agents, 
and  their  functions  impaired  and  finally  annihilated,  than  this, 
that  the  irritations  or  stimuli  of  these  agents  act  for  a  long 
time  and  repeatedly,  without  apparently  producing  sensible 
mischief;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  of  this  bad  usage, 
the  organ  begins  to  shew  that  it  has  been  injured,  and  when 
the  injury  is  once  commenced,  it  proceeds,  and  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  stay  its  progress, 
until  the  organ  is  rendered  entirely  useless. 

The  lesion  resulting  from  the  action  of  these  stimuli  is  so 
gradually,  and  by  such  minute  steps,  induced,  that  it  is  never 
perceived  until  almost  irreparable  mischief  is  completed.  If 
the  Fifth  Pair  or  any  other  nerve  really  possess  this  power  of 
shewing  when  any  given  organ  is  over-stimulated,  either  it 
has  no  means  of  making  the  fact  known,  or  to  its  warnings 
no  attention  is  given. 

It  is  not  different  with  other  organs  and  their  nervous 
branches.  If  Professor  Budge  actually  believes,  as  he  seems 
to  do,  that  to  certain  nerves  is  assigned  this  function  of  as- 
certaining the  internal  sensations  of  organs,  and  announcing 
to  the  Brain  the  fact,  that  these  organs  are  overworked  and 
over-stimulated,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  establish  this  doctrine 
upon  solid  and  unquestionable  foundations.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  in  the  right,  and  there  are  several  facts  which  may 
be  interpreted  in  favour  of  thisispeculation  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  are  quite  as  many  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  a  moat 
extensive  collection  of  facts  will  require  to  be  made  and  es- 
timated, before  it  will  be  even  safe  to  say,  that  the  doctrine 
has  a  certain  degree  of  probability. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  doctrine 
possesses  some  degree  of  probability ;  and  the  instance  of  the 
Iris  as  a  regulator  of  light  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
proofs  of  its  limited  application.  But  take  the  instance  of 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  bloodvessels  in  ge- 
neral, and  we  find  that  the  doctrine  admits  of  most  limited 
application.  Every  day  several  times  the  stomach  is  over- 
excited by  articles  of  food  and  drink,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  do  the  nei*ves  of  that  organ  in  all  cases  indicate  this 
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in  time  to  prevent  bad  effects  ?  It  requires,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  well  loiown,  a  great  deal  of  watching  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  and  great  self-denial  in  many  instances,  to  prevent 
various  articles  of  food  and  drink  from  being  taken,  which, 
though  inducing  no  uneasy  feelings  at  the  time,  and  on  the 
contrary  giving  rise  to  comfortable  if  not  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, yet  certainly,  in  three,  five,  or  six  hours,  are  the  cause 
of  most  painful  sensations.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
limited  application  of  the  doctrine ;  others  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  adduce.     But  we  add  no  more. 

It  seems  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  statements 
and  inferences  thus  confidently  made  by  Professor  Budge,  as 
to  the  protecting  and  regulating  power  of  the  Fifth  Pair  be- 
ing so  complete,  can  be  at  present  admitted  as  facts  of  phy- 
siological science.] 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  conception  here  given  be 
well  founded,  the  Trifacial  Nerve  also  feels  or  ascertains  that 
condition  of  the  Iris  in  which  it  is  no  longer  contracted  by 
its  circular  fibres,  exactly  as  it  ascertains  similar  conditions 
from  other  muscular  Nerves. 

Upon  the  ulterior  mechanism,  meanwhile,  which  follows 
this  feeling  or  sensation  which  is  conveyed  by  the  Trifacial 
Nerve,  experiments  furnish  no  inferences,  because  we  have 
seen  neither  a  dilatationnor  contraction  of  the  Pupil  everarise, 
when  we  applied  irritation  to  the  central  end  of  the  divided 
Trigeminal  Nerve. 

So  far  upon  the  Sensation  or  Feeling  power.  But  further, 
the  movement  of  the  Iris  is  not  independent  of  the  Trifacial 
Nerve.  In  rabbits,  the  Pupil  becomes  considerably  narrower 
after  division  of  this  nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  as 
has  been  seen  by  many  observers.  The  narrowing  is  longer 
in  being  accomplished  than  upon  irritation  of  the  Oculo-mus- 
cular  Nerve ;  several  minutes  elapse  before  it  attains  its 
greatest  degree.  The  narrowing  also  remains  a  long  time, 
and  only  disappears,  as  M.  Longet  justly  represents,  after 
some  days,  when  the  Cornea  is  already  become  opaque. 

After  transverse  section  of  one-half  of  the  Medulla  Ob- 
longata^ the  Pupil  in  like  manner  contracts,  as  already 
was  observed  by  Johann  Mtiller  in  frogs,  and  by  ourselves 
upon  rabbits.  We  remarked  that  often  it  continues  forty 
minutes  or  longer,  before  the  contraction  is  gone.  This  ob- 
servation I  have  rendered  particularly  manifest  upon  Frogs. 
Three  days  after  that  I  had  cut  through  the  Medulla  Oblon- 
gata, the  Pupil,  which  had  previously  been  very  forcibly  con- 
tracted, was  again  like  that  of  the  other  side.  We  have  in 
Rabbits  divided  first  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve,  and  after- 
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wards  the  half  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  or  the  Trifacial 
Nerve ;  and  nevertheless  the  Pupil  underwent  exactly  as 
strong  contraction  as  when  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  was 
left  uninjured ;  so  that  we  may  with  all  certainty  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  this  action  proceeds  not  from  the  third  pair 
of  Cerebral  Nerves. 

This  contraction  of  the  Pupil  which  is  manifested  after  di- 
vision of  the  Fifth  or  Trifacial  Pair  of  Nerves,  we  have  often 
formerly  produced  by  a  simple  compression  of  the  Ophthalmic 
branch  of  that  Nerve.  After  death,  the  phenomenon  disap- 
pears very  rapidly.  It  is  very  rare  that  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily seen  only  a  few  minutes  after  death.  Thus,  for  ex-» 
ample,  the  masticating  muscles  in  the  head  of  the  person, 
who  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine,  contracted  very  strongly, 
on  applying  a  stimulus  to  the  trunk  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve, 
while  the  dimensions  of  the  Pupil  remained  unaltered.  The 
Oculo-muscular  Nerve,  on  the  contrary,  still  manifested  its 
complete  influence  over  the  Pupil. 

In  what  manner  we  ought  to  explain  so  energetic  a  con- 
traction of  the  Pupil,  after  the  operation  mentioned,  it  is  not 
possible  with  certainty  to  say ;  it  must  hence  at  least  be 
of  importance  to  anticipate  all  the  possible  cases;  and  it 
must  be  left  to  further  researches  to  determine  what  expla- 
nation is  the  correct  one.  Three  cases  present  themselves 
for  consideration.  First  supposition  :  With  the  first  branch 
of  the  Fifth  Pair  or  Trifacial  Nerve  there  are  mingled  moti- 
ferous  fibres,  which  accompany  this  nerve  from  its  origin. 
Second  supposition:  The  motiferous  fibres  arise  from  the 
Gasserian  Ganglion,  and  the  fibres,  the  stimulation  of  which 
causes  contraction  of  the  Pupil,  run  in  a  centripetal  direc- 
tion towards  the  Ganglion,  and  are  analogous  to  the  Sensitive 
Fibres.  Third  supposition  :  There  is  an  antagonistic  action, 
and  it  arises  at  the  same  stage  with  the  contraction  of  the 
Pupil,  after  division  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  removal 
of  the  Central  portion  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  of  the  Iris, 
in  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

From  the  observations  which  are  given  in  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  sections,  it  is  meanwhile  very  probable  that 
with  the  fibres  of  the  Ophthalmic  Branch,  there  are  mingled 
motiferous  fibres  which  belong  to  the  Trifacial  Nerve  itself 
at  its  roots. 

§  IV.  Antagonism  m  the  Movements  op  the  Iris. 

Under  this  head  are  reckoned  principally  two  Phenomena ; 
namely,  the  first,  that  which  causes  the  contraction  of  the 
Pupil,  when  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  is  divided  in  the  neck; 
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and,  secondly,  that  which  causes  dilaitation  of  Hie  Fapil  after 
the  division  of  the  oculo-muscular  nerve. 

1.  Op  the  Contraction  op  the  Pitpil  after  Dnrisioir 

OP  THE  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

This  observation  derives  its  origin,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  from  Petit,  and  it  has  since  received  confirmation 
from  many  inquirers,  particularly  in  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits. 
After  the  section  of  this  nerve,  as  was  already  stated  by  Pe- 
tit, the  third  eyelid  in  these  animals  is  drawn  over  a  part  of 
the  Cornea  and  covers  it. 

I  have  found  that  we  can  perform  the  experiment  of  Petit 
very  well  on  Frogs,  and  thereby  the  result  appears  as 
strULing  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  by  means  of  an  incision 
made  above  the  edge  of  the  Scapula,  I  search  for  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Pneuraogastric  Nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
where  lies  the  strong  yellow  Ganglion  of  the  Pneumogastric 
Nerve.  The  operator  can  here  easily  seize  it  by  the  forceps 
and  divide  the  nerve.  After  the  lapse  of  from  one  hour  to 
one  hour  and  a  half,  the  pupil  on  the  operated  side  has  be- 
come considerably  smaller,  and  the  third  eyelid  is  more  ex- 
panded. This  expansion,  however,  does  not  remain  perma- 
nent, but  the  eyelid  recovers  in  time  its  usual  position. 

This  experiment  in  the  Frog  furnishes  a  particular  oppor- 
tunity to  shew  that  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  arises  from  the 
Spinal  Marrow.  I  have  found,  namely,  that  when  in  a  Frog 
we  divide  the  second  brachial  nerve  at  tMfe  point  of  its  emer- 
gence^ from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and  cut  through  both  the 
posterior  and  the  anterior  roots,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
hours,  the  pupil  of  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  has  been  di- 
vided is  considerably  narrower  than  that  on  the  opposite 
side.     This  is  still  more  manifest  on  the  subsequent  days. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  operator  has  divided  only  the 
posterior  roots,  and  has  left  the  anterior  roots  contracted, 
the  pupil  indeed  undergoes  contraction  also  in  many  in- 
stances ;  but  this  is  not  constant ;  it  diminishes  normally 
even  on  the  first  day,  and  the  contraction  is  not  so  active  as 
in  the  other  Frog,  in  which  both  roots  were  divided.  I  have 
three  living  Frogs,  in  which  the  posterior  root  of  the  brachial 
nerve  has  been  divided  ;  in  two  of  these  we  observe  no  con- 
traction ;  in  the  third,  only  a  very  small  degree  of  contrac- 
tion. 

Besides  the  second  brachial  nerve,  the  third  also  acts  upon 
the  Pupil;  and  its  relations  in  reference  to  the  posterior 
and  anterior  roots  are  quite  similar  as  in  the  second  iierve. 
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Hence,  accordingly,  the  inference  decidedly  follows,  that 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve  proceeds  through  the  anterior  un- 
ganglioned  root ;  consequently  arises  not  from  the  ganglion, 
but  from  the  Spinal  Marrow  itself. 

Even  for  persons  little  practised  in  experiments  it  is  easy 
to  be  satisfied  in  Frogs  of  the  correctness  of  this  fact,  as  the 
experiment  is  very  simple.  I  performed  it  in  the  following 
manner.  In  a  Frog  which  has  been  previously  narcotized 
by  means  of  Ether,  I  make  on  the  median  line  of  the  skin 
of  the  back  an  extensive  longitudinal  incision,  remove  the 
muscles  which  lie  below  the  inner  edges, — ^that  is  the  ver- 
tebral margins  of  the  shoulder-blades,  in  the  region  of  the 
second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrse, — ^break  off  these  bones  by 
means  of  nippers,  remove  membranes,  calcareous  matter, 
and  vessels,  and  push  forward,  if  only  the  hinder  root  of  the 
brachial  nerves  is  to  be  divided, — under  this  thick  root,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  view,  the  point  of  a  cataract-knife,  un* 
til  the  same  is  cut  off.  I  do  the  same  with  the  posterior  root 
of  the  third  brachial  nerve.  If  the  anterior  root  is  also  to  be 
cut  through,  we  place  the  spinal  marrow  at  this  spot,  after 
division  of  the  posterior  root,  gently  a  little  upon  the  side, 
and  in  like  manner  cut  through  with  the  cataract-knife  the 
anterior  root  as  it  presents  itself. 

Another  advantage  which  this  experiment  upon  Frogs  pro- 
mises to  furnish,  consists  in  this,  that  these  animals  remain 
long  in  life,  and  consequently  the  operator  can  place  a  whole 
collection  of  them  in  one  small  apartment,  in  which  he  can 
perceive  at  a  glanc^  the  effect  of  the  different  operations.  I 
have,  for  example,  in  seven  glasses  one  Frog  with  the  entire 
half  of  the  spinal  marrow  which  rises  behind  the  third  pair 
of  cervical  nerves  extirpated ;  the  Pupils  are  alike  ;  one  Frog 
with  the  posterior  second  nerve  cut ;  one  with  the  posterior 
third  nerve  cut ;  one  with  the  posterior  and  anterior  second 
root ;  one  with  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  the  second 
and  third  nerves ;  one  in  which  the  sympathetic  nerve  has 
been  divided. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  after  division  of.  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve  cannot  have  its  origin  in  the  nerve  itself,  but 
must  be  caused  by  the  state  of  the  Spinal  Marrow.  The  rea- 
son for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  phenomenon  follows  in  a  very 
short  time  after  the  division.  For  instance,  in  dogs  and  black 
rabbits  it  begins  in  from  a  quarter  to  half^a  minute  after- 
wards ;  so  that  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve  cannot  be 
conceived.  It  takes  place  also  when  the  operator  leaves  the 
nerve  entirely  untouched,  and  only  takes  away  the  definite 
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portion  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  as  I  have  seen  along  with  Dr 
Waller,  both  in  Mammiferous  animals  and  also  in  Frogs,  in 
which  a  piece  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  brachial  nerves  has  been  extirpated.  The  Ganglions 
also,  as  follows  from  this  fact,  do  not  excite  this  sort  of  an- 
tagonistic action,  because  the  contraction  is  not  wanting,  al- 
though the  sympathetic  nerve  remains  in  connection  with  all 
its  ganglions. 

If,  accordingly,  we  are  to  seek  in  the  Spinal  Marrow  for 
the  power  thus  acting,  the  question  may  be  proposed,  how 
are  we  to  represent  this  power  to  the  mind  ?  We  may  ima- 
gine,  that  a  constantly-acting  energy  in  the  Spinal  Marrow 
effects  a  continuous  contraction  of  the  radiated  fibres  of  the 
Iris,  and  that  an  incessant  energy  in  the  brain  is  the  agent 
of  a  continuous  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  ;  and  mean- 
while both  powers  act  in  opposite  directions  ;  if  the  one 
upholds  the  other,  the  middle  degree  of  the  size  of  the  Pupil 
is  the  result,  until  a  stimulus  at  this  pointer  at  that  induces 
a  change.  If  I  am  not  deceived,  the  former  idea  is  the  one 
most  correct,  though  it  is  not  exactly  so  expressed.  This 
idea  is  nevertheless  quite  hypothetical,  and  no  direct  obser- 
vations, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  in  its  favour. 

I  would  first  inquire,  whether  the  Antagonism  here  under 
consideration  has  any  necessary  communication  between  the 
central  parts ;  whether,  accordingly,  contraction  of  the  Pupil 
can  first  take  place,  when  the  change  in  the  Spinal  Marrow 
was  or  was  not  communicated  to  the  £rain  through  the 
nervous  connection.  I  divided  in  a  rabbit  the  cervical  Spi- 
nal Marrow  to  the  bottom.  [This  operation  is  easily  per- 
formed, without  breaking  through  any  of  the  vertebrse,  as 
between  the  individual  bones  it  is  allowed  to  penetrate  com- 
pletely, and  effect  the  perfect  division  by  means  of  scis- 
sors.] The  Sympathetic  Nerve  was  also  then  divided  on  one 
side.  No  long  time  elapsed  when  the  pupil  of  the  correspond- 
ing side  was  considerably  narrower  than  the  opposite  one. 
In  this  instance,  accordingly,  a  communication  of  both  cen- 
tral parts  in  relation  to  the  Iris  could  not  take  place  ;  never- 
theless the  antagonistic  action  followed.  This  action  accord- 
ingly ought  to  proceed  from  the  Spinal  Marrow  only ;  which, 
to  express  it  materially,  may  be  intuitively  understood, — 
that  we  admit,  that  the  fibres  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  when 
separated  from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  no  longer  receive  their  ner- 
vous fluid,  or,  as  the  ancient  writers  express  themselves,  their 
nervous  spirit  from  their  central  organ, — ^are  hence  no  longer 
excited,  as  takes  place  in  the  normal  condition.  These 
fibres  are  overtaken  by  a  dormant  state.     To  this  extent  we 
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may  indeed  give  the  theory  another  ezpresBion  ;  but  we  can 
oppose  to  it  nothing  important  or  essential,  as  it  appears 
to  me.  ^ 

It  has  been  further  conjectured,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
dormant  state,  the  antagonistic  nerves,  which  effect  the  con- 
traction and  closing  of  the  pupil,  have  the  preponderance, 
and  that  hence  the  action  of  the  division  of  the  Sympatiietic 
Nerve  is  to  be  explained.  As,  however,  this  conjecture  is 
supported  by  no  observations,  I  could  not  on  this  subject  ac- 
quire greater  certainty.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  then 
after  the  division  of  the  Nerves  causing  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  on  the 
other,  no  change  in  the  pupil  ought  to  take  place,  because 
both  antagonistic  powers  are  removed.  I  have  in  the  rabbit 
separated  the  Optic  Nerve,  tlie  Oculo-muscular  Nerve,  and 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve  from  their  centres  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body  ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  Pupil  on  this  side 
was  different  from  that  on  the  other.  In  this,  however,  the  ob- 
jection ought  to  be  made,  that  the  operation  which  is  requisite 
for  the  division  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  is  not  only  every  time 
attended  with  profuse  hsemorrhage,  but  the  Brain  itself,  even 
with  the  most  delicate  handUng,  is  injured,  and  from  the  in- 
tercrossing of  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  complication  is  aug- 
mented. 

I  have  therefore  selected  Frogs,  by  which  were  obtained 
results,  which  I  did  not  foresee.  I  separated  first  in  a  Frog 
on  one  side,  the  optic  nerve  and  the  oculo-muscular  nerve  ; 
and  extirpated  then  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  the  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  chord  corresponding  to  the  second  and 
third  pairs  of  nerves.  .  Some  hours  afterwards,  the  Pupil  on 
the  operated  side  was  considerably  narrowed,  so  that  accord- 
ingly the  division  of  these  two  nerves  was  entirely  void  of 
influence.  As,  however,  it  might  be  imagined,  that  probably 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve  possesses  a  greater  counter-operation 
than  the  oculo-muscular  nerve,  I  took  away  on  the  one  side 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  oculo-muscular  nerve,  and  extirpated 
the  specified  portion  of  spinal  marrow  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  see  whether  on  that  side,  on  which  the  optic  nerve  and 
the  oculo-muscular  were  divided,  the  dimensions  of  the  Pupil 
were  otherwise  than  on  the  opposite  side.  I  and  other  per- 
sons who  beheld  the  Frog  so  operated  on,  were  not  capable 
of  observing  any  difference.  I  came  accordingly  from  this  ex- 
periment to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Frogs  at  least,  the  con- 
traction of  the  Pupil  after  division  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve 
depends  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  the  antagonistic  ac- 
tion of  the  oculo  muscular  nerve. 
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There  remain  hence  only  two  other  suppositions ;  namely, 
first,  that  the  Antagonism  is  produced  hy  the  Trifacial  Nerve 
or  Fifth  Pair ;  and  secondly,  that  the  condition  of  rest  is  the 
contracted  state  of  the  pupil,  which  is  overcome  through  the 
constant  energy  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  retains  the  Pupil  in  a  state  of 
permanent  dilatation.  As  the  determination  of  the  first  sup- 
position presents  great  difiSculties,  I  shall  first  advance  what- 
ever speaks  in  favour  of  the  second. 

It  has  been  above  remarked,  that  Messieurs  Duval,  Ro- 
chard,  and  Petit  have  observed  that  in  man,  after  death,  the 
pupil  is  strongly  contracted.  In  Frogs,  after  death,  the  con- 
traction is  very  intense.  I  have  often  observed  that  a  dimi- 
nution to  the  amount  of  three  millimetres  takes  place,  which 
for  the  eye  of  the  Frog  I  may  say,  is  a  very  great  diminution. 
We  might  therefore  be  perfectly  disposed  to  admit  that,  dur- 
ing life,  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  constantly  exerts  a  very 
strong  action  upon  the  radiaf^d  fibres  of  the  Iris ;  and  that 
the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve  enfeebles  the  force  of  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve,  only  in  consequence  of  a  particular  stimulus, 
namely,  in  the  normal  state,  that  of  Light.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, conceal  from  myself  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  admit, 
that  the  one  nerve  must  be  in  a  state  of  constant  activity, 
and  the  other  nerve  not. 

It  appears  therefore  next  requisite  to  prove  the  relation 
of  the  Trifacial  Nerve  to  the  Great  Sympathetic.  For  this 
purpose  naturally  it  is  necessary,  first  that  the  Trifacial 
Nerve  be  paralysed,  and  then  that  the  Great  Sympathetic 
be  cut  through.  In  Mammiferous  animals  the  division  of 
the  half  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  is  a  very  serious  opera- 
tion, and  it  is,  after  the  performance  of  it,  not  advisable  to 
make  further  experiments  upon  the  same  animal.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  contraction  of  the  Pnpil  more  speedily  than 
when  the  operator  has  divided  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.  The 
latter  is  also  the  case  in  the  division  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
On  these  grounds  my  experiments  with  Frogs  only  appeared 
to  promise  the  hope  of  obtaining  proper  results.  I  divided  tlie 
half  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  then  in  the  region  of  the 
second  and  third  Nerves  I  took  away  the  whole  Spinal 
Marrow,  and  united  the  wound  by  means  of  suture.  There 
was  consequently  on  the  one  side  the  Centre  of  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve  removed,  that  is,  consequently,  the  Centre  of  the 
Nerve  which  causes  dilatation  of  the  Pupil,  and  on  the  other 
side,  not  only  the  centre  of  this  nerve,  but  also  the  centre  of 
the  Trifacial  Nerve,  that  is  to  say  of  the  Nerve  which  causes 
contraction.     After  the  lapse  of  som€  hours,  ihe  pupil  of  the 
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Eye,  on  the  side  on  which  both  centres  were  taken  away,  was 
larger  than  that  on  the  side  on  which  only  the  centre  for  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve  was  taken  away.  This  phenomenon, 
however,  was  not  permanent.  Some  time  afterwards  we 
could  no  longer  observe  any  difference  in  the  pupils  of  the 
two  eyes.  Both  were  much  more  contracted,  to  the  extent 
even  of  one  millimetre  and  a  half.  Before  the  operation  they 
measured  four  millimetres.  Two  hours  afterwards,  the  one  Pu- 
pil on  the  side  of  which  the  Medulla  Oblongata  was  divided, 
was  three  millimetres ;  the  other  Pupil,  two  millimetres 
and  a  half.  After  the  space  of  five  hours,  both  Pupils  were 
two  millimetres  and  a  half. 

I  afterwards  divided  in  one  Frog  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  second  and  third  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  half  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  after  which  the  corre- 
sponding pupil  became  considerably  contracted. 

I  am  therefore  unwilling  as  yet  to  express  my  opinion, 
whether  a  form  of  antagonism  exists  between  the  Trifacial 
Nerve  (Fifth  Pair)  and  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  but  leave 
to  further  researches  the  determination  of  this  point. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  ensues  on  division  of  the 
Sympathetic  Nerve,  remains  a  very  long  time^  as  has  been 
already  seen  by  several  observers.  I  possess,  for  example, 
a  rabbit  in  which,  twenty-two  weeks  previously,  the  right 
sympathetic  nerve  had  been  cut  through,  and  in  which  the 
right  pupil  is  still  smaller  than  the  left. 

The  contracted  pupil  is  distinctly  affected  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and,  proportionally,  scarcely  less  than  the  sound  eye 
of  the  other  side.  Upon  this  point  I  have  made  experiments 
upon  three  rabbits.  In  one,  upon  which  tlie  operation  had 
been  performed  on  the  right  side  one  hundred  and  five  days 
previously,  the  left  pupil  was  in  the  shade  five  millimetres 
large,  in  the  sun  three  millimetres  and  a  half.  In  a  second 
rabbit,  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed  on  the 
same  side  twenty-eight  days  previously,  the  left  pupil  in  the 
shade  was  ei^ht  millimetres,  in  the  light  five  millimetres  and 
a  half ;  the  right  pupil  was  in  the  shade  six  millimetres,  in 
the  sun  four  millimetres  and  a  half.  In  a  third  rabbit,  the 
operation  had  been  performed  on  the  same  side  twelve  days 
previously  ;  the  left  pupil  in  the  shade  was  seven  millimetres, 
in  the  light  four  millimetres  and  a  half ;  the  right  pupil  was 
in  the  shade  six  millimetres,  in  the  sun  five  millimetres. 

2.   DiLATATIOISr  OF  THE  PuPIL  AFTER  DIVISION  OF  THE 

OcuiiO-MuacuLAE  Nerve. 
Many  inquirers  repCNrt  that  after  division  of  the  Oculo- 
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muscular  Nerve,  the  Pupil  is  dilated  of  itself,  and  also  that 
in  palsies  of  this  nerve  in  man  the  same  phenomenon  has  been 
observed.  I  must,  however,  in  accordance  with  truth,  con- 
fess, that  I  never  in  animals  could  so  justly  convince  myself 
of  this,  neither  in  the  experiments  which  I  performed  along 
with  Dr  Waller,  nor  in  those  which  I  performed  alone.  I 
must  remark,  however,  that  I  experimented  only  on  frogs  and 
rabbits.  In  one  pigeon,  in  which  along  with  the  pupil,  M . 
Von  Soist,  I  made  an  incision  into  one  of  the  Corpora  Quad- 
rigemina  at  its  lower  surface  beneath  the  Optic  Nerve,  the 
Pupil  of  the  opposite  side  was  larger  than  that  on  the  cor- 
responding side.  In  another  pigeon  in  which  we  incised  from 
above  the  Corpora  Quadirigemina,  both  pupils  remained  un- 
altered. I  am,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  in  a  position  to 
give  any  opinion,  from  personal  experiments,  upon  the  anta- 
gonism, which  ought  to  proceed  from  the  Oculo-muscular 
Nerve. 

§  V.  Local  Irritation  op  the  Eye. 

By  applying  stimuli  to  the  eye  itself,  the  nerves  as  well  as 
the  muscles  of  the  Iris  are  excited.  It  is  not  possible  to  ir- 
ritate alone  the  radiating  and  the  circular  muscular  fibres, 
and  ever  so  little  the  nerves.  The  same  irritating  agent 
acts  at  once  on  both  sorts  of  muscles  and  nerves.  Hence  it 
proceeds,  that  on  dififerent  conditions  of  individual  nerves  de- 
pends a  different  consequence  of  irritation  ;  and  therefore 
the  results  remain  not  alike. 

If  we  apply  an  irritant  agent  to  the  eye  of  a  healthy  Frog, 
which  has  not  been  stupified  by  means  of  Ether,  the  Pupil 
undergoes  contraction  every  time.  This  phenomenon  is  mani- 
fested in  like  manner  under  the  same  circumstances  in  rab- 
bits, dogs,  cats,  and  Birds,  and  appears  consequently  to  be. 
general. 

Also  immediately  after  death  in  dags>,  cats,  rabbits,  Birds, 
and  in  the  head  of  the  person  who  suffered  death  by  the 
guillotine,  we  observed  the  Pupil  to  be  contracted  in  conse- 
quence of  local  irritation. 

In  rabbits,  meanwhile,  this  phenomenon  disappears  very 
speedily  after  death.  In  dogs  we  saw  it  even  after  the  eye 
had  been  extirpated. 

So  soon  as  in  the  Mammiferous  animals  in  which  we  ex- 
perimented, no  contraction  of  the  Pupil  after  death  took 
place,  there  followed  quickly  dilatation,  which  at  first  went 
only  after  the  direction  of  the  wire,  by  which  the  pupil  re- 
tained an  oblong  shape  ;  afterwards  it  became  general. 
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In  rabbits,  ia  which  several  weeks  previously  the  sympa^ 
thetic  nerve  had  been  extirpated  in  the  neck  with  the  first 
cervical  ganglion,  we  could  no  longer  produce  after  death 
any  dilatation  by  the  use  of  irritant  agents. 

After  division  of  one  side  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
there  takes  place  on  the  corresponding  side  contraction  of 
the  Pupil,  which  after  some  time  again  spontaneously  dis- 
appears. The  sensitiveness  of  the  Trifacial  Nerve  (Fifth 
Pair)  of  this  side,  is  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  gone.  If  to 
the  eye  local  irritation  is  applied,  dilatation  of  the  Pupil  then 
takes  place. 

Lastly,  the  same  phenomenon  occurs,  when  in  animals  fully 
narcotized  by  ether,  for  which  purpose  Frogs  are  most  suited, 
or  when  in  Frogs  after  complete  destruction  of  the  Central 
part  of  the  Nerves,  the  same  experiment  is  performed. 

Retrospect 

After  death  has  taken  place  the  Pupil  is  narrower  than 
during  life.  During  life  the  SympatlTetic  Nerve  exerts  in 
the  state  of  rest,  the  strongest  action  upon  the  Iris.  It  is 
distributed  upon  the  radiating  Fibres  of  this  organ,  which 
radiating  fibres  are  allowed  to  possess  the  preponderance 
over  the  circular  Fibres.  This  Nerve  regulates  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  Pupil.  Its  origin  is  the  superior  thoracic  portion 
of  the  Spinal  Marrow ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sympatlietic 
destined  for  the  Iris  principally  go  out  with  the  first  and 
second  thoracic  nerves,  and  form  that  nerve  which  proceeds 
from  the  last  cervical  ganglion  to  the  first,  then  runs  with  the 
Carotid  Plexus  to  the  Gasserian  Ganglion,  lastly,  with  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  Trifacial,  or  Fifth  Pair,  and  with 
the  long  root  of  the  Ciliary  branch,  joins  the  Ciliary  Gan- 
glion. 

The  condition  of  Dilatation  is,  as  has  been  already  said, 
the  state  of  rest  in  the  Iris  during  Life.  This  state  is  in- 
terrupted, when  the  Nerve  which  presides  over  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  Pupil,  namely,  the  oculo-muscular  nerve,  comes 
into  action.  The  usual  excitation  for  the  action  of  the 
Oculo-muscular  Nerve  is  effected  by  the  light  acting  upon 
the  Optic  Nerves.  The  connection  between  the  Optic  and 
the  Oculo-muscular  nerves  is  eflFected  by  the  anterior  pair  of 
the  Corpora  Quadrigemina  ;  [Nates'], 

Whenever  the  light  becomes  intense,  the  force  of  the 
Oculo-muscular  nerve  is  strengthened,  and  the  pupil  becomes 
narrower.  In  twilight  and  darkness  the  stimulus  disap- 
pears, and  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  which  represents  the  in- 
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different  or  neutral  state,  predominates.  Immediately  after 
death,  first  the  Optic  Nenre  and  the  Ocalo-muscular  Nerve 
lose  their  irritable  property,  while  the  Sympathetic  Nerve 
remains  still  excitable.  Hence  the  pupil  undergoes  dilata- 
tion immediately  after  death. 

The  Trifacial  Nerve  or  Fifth  Pair  is  the  sensitive  Nerve. 
It  is  the  sentinel  or  guardian  over  the  Eye,  and  keeps  watch 
to  give  warning  when  the  stimulus  is  too  powerful.  It  also 
accomplishes  long-continued  contraction  when  a  stimulus  is 
applied  to  it. 

A.  Ckmtraction  of  the  Pupil  may  take  place  in  different 
modes. 

1.  Through  the  mediom  of  the  Oculo-muscular  Nerve, 
when  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  it,  which  may  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing modes. 

a.  By  intense  degree  of  light. 

b.  During  sleep. 

c.  By  involuntary,  probably  also  morbid,  turning  of  the 
eye  inwards. 

2.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  when 
this  nerve  in  its  whole  aboTe-desoribed  course  is  divided  or 
strongly  compressed. 

2  a.  By  destruction  of  tiie  Spinal  Marrow  in  the  region 
of  the  low^  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  portion.  This  re- 
sult hence  becomes  possible  in'  Tahee  Dor&odis,  as  has  been 
already  observed.  See  Bohbbr&,  Nervenkrankheiten  I.  p. 
797. 

3.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Triflieial  Nerve  or  Fifth 
Pair.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  ascertained  whether  also  in 
man  this  cause  operates. 

B.  Dilatation  of  the  Pupil  may  take  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

1.  From  Irritation  applied  to  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and 
the  Spinal  Marrow  at  the  spots  indicated. 

2.  When  the  Oculo-musoular  Nerve  has  lost  its  capability 
of  being  stimulated.     This  may  be 

a.  From  insensibility  of  the  Ketina  and  the  Optic  Nerve. 

b.  From  destruction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  pair 
of  Corpora  Qaadrigemina  ;  (Nates)  : 

c.  From  pressure  or  destruction  of  the  Oculo-muscular 
Nerve  itself. 

Upon  the  Dikttatioi|rof  the  Pupil  which  takes  place  from 
the  action  of  BeUodouna,  I  have  not  hitherto  extended  my 
researches. 

C.  The  pain  in  the  Iris  depends  in  every  case  on  affections 
of  the  Trifacial  Nerve. 
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Akt.  U.^^ObeervaHons  on  the  Eitperiments  of  Professor 
Budge  upon  the  Influence  of  the  Great  Sympathetic,  with 
some  notice  of  the  Experiments  of  M.  Olaude  BfiKNAaD 
upon  the  same  subject. 

In  the  preceding  article  the  whole  of  the  essay  of  Professor 
Julius  Budge  is  given  entire,  without  retrenchment!  addition» 
or  comment,  except  in  one  instance  in  which  a  few  words  by 
way  of  note  seemed  to  be  requisite.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  facts  adduced 
and  reasonings  presented  by  tiie  author,  as  this  has  been 
already  done  by  the  Commission  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
at  Paris,  and  by  other  bodies.  The  purpose  of  the  preceding 
article  is  to  make  generally  known  these  facts  and  reason- 
ings, and  allow  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  M.  Julius  Budge,  and 
his  coadjutor  Dr  Waller,  have  not  been  able  to  escape  the 
imputation  of  having  overlooked  and  neglected,  in  this  in- 
quiry, certain  researches  which  had  been  made  by  M.  Claude 
Bernard,  and  which  that  gentleman  regards  as  having  pre- 
viously determined  several  points  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner than  had  been  done  by  the  German  experimentalists. 
On  the  justice  and  merits  of  this  counter-claim,  we  give  no 
opinion.  But  it  is  proper  to  mention  shortly  the  statements 
and  allegations  of  M.  Claude  Bernard. 

M.  01.  Bernard,  who,  on  the  7th  of  March  1853»  presented 
a  Note  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine*  at  their  meeting  of  that 
date,  on  the  Multiplicity  y  of  the  Phenwnena  which  result 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Cervical  Part  of  the  Oreat  Sym- 
pathetic Nerve,  maintains  that  Professor  Budge  and  Dr  Wal- 
ler appeared  to  him  to  possess  neither  a  complete  knowledge 
of  his  labours,  nor  a  just  general  understanding  of  the  mul- 
tiplied phenomena  which  6^nd  on  the  division  of  the  Oreat 
Sympathetic  Nerve.  For  this  reason  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
duty,  to  establish  the  facte  in  chronological  order,  and  to  shew 
the  share  which  belongs  to  each  inquirer  in  these  researches. 
The  Reporters  of  the  Academy  speak  in  highly  eulogistic 
terms  of  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with  which  this  was 
done  by  M.  Claude  Bernard. 

He  mentions  first  what  is  known  to  all,  that  the  earliest 
known  experiment  upon  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  Great 
Sympathetic  Nerve  belongs  to  Pourfour  de  Petit,  who,  in 
1727,  shewed  that  the  division  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic,  besides  some  phenomena  of  injection  of 
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the  side  of  the  eye,  uniformly  induces  contraction  of  the  pu- 
pil of  the  corresponding  side.  The  same  phenomenon  is  pro- 
duced, when,  instead  of  cutting  the  Sympathetic  trunk,  we 
extirpate  the  superior  or  inferior  cervical  ganglion. 

In  1846,  Signor  Biffi  of  Milan  observed  this  new  fact,  that 
when  the  pupil  undergoes  contraction  after  the  division  of 
the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  it  is  possible  to  restore  its  dilatation 
by  applying  galvanism  to  the  cephalic  end  of  the  divided 
nerve. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period,  Dr  Ruete,  having  remarked 
that  in  palsy  of  the  Third  Pair  of  Nerves,  the  pupil,  dilated  and 
immovable,  may  be  still  farther  enlarged  under  the  influence 
of  Belladonna,  thence  deduced  the  inference,  that  the  Iris 
receives  two  sorts  of  motiferous  nerves,  corresponding  to  its 
two  orders  of  muscular  fibres,  and  that  the  Great  Sympathe- 
tic, by  giving  animation  to  the  radiated  muscular  fibres,  pro- 
duces the  movement  of  dilatation  ;  while  the  common  motor 
nerve,  the  oculo-muscular,  by  giving  animation  to  the  cir- 
cular fibres,  produces,  on  the  contrary,  the  movement  of  con- 
traction in  the  Iris. 

In  1851,  MM.  Budge  and  Waller  ascertained  that,  in  its 
action  upon  the  pupil,  the  cephalic  filament  of  the  Great 
Sympathetic  Nerve  only  acts  as  a  conductor  of  an  influence, 
the  point  of  departure  of  which  is  situate  in  a  definite  region 
of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  to  which  region  they  applied  the  name 
of  CiliO'spinal,  and  which  particularly  gives  origin  to  this 
cephalic  portion  of  the  Great  Sympathetic. 

It  is  requisite  here  to  mention,  that  Professor  Budge,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  M.  Flourens,  and  which  was  read  to  the 
Academy  at  its  meeting  on  the  28th  of  February  1852,  states 
that  he  had  found  that  there  is  in  the  Spinal  Marrow  a  cer- 
tain region,  the  extirpation  of  which  increases  greatly  the 
heat  of  the  head.  This  region  is  situate  between  the  last 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  this  phe- 
nomenon is  transmitted  by  the  eighth  cervical  nerve,  and  the 
first  and  second  dorsal  nerves.  After  laying  bare,  in  rabbits, 
the  region  of  the  spinal  chord  indicated,  he  removes  one- 
half  of  it,  beginning  from  the  last  cervical  nerve  to  the  third 
dorsal  nerve.  In  the  course  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
the  heat  of  the  ear  of  the  same  side  becomes  so  much  in- 
creased, that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  two  ears  by  merely 
touching  them.  When  the  atmosphere  is  cold,  the  ears  of 
rabbits  are  usually,  at  the  tip,  of  the  temperature  of  from  29^ 
to  30**  centigrade = to  85*'-86°  Fahrenheit,  more  or  less.  On 
the  side  on  which  the  half  of  the  spinal  chord  has  been  re- 
moved, the  thiermometor  indicates  from  four  to  five  degrees 
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more  than  on  the  other  side.  The  arteries  throb,  and  the 
vessels  are  dilated. 

M.  Claade  Bernard  had  observed  the  same  efFect  after  di- 
viding the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  the  neck.  Professor  Budge 
finds  that  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  influence  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  is  transmitted.  The 
origin  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  here  mentioned,  adds  M.  Budge, 
is  ]  the  same  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  Great  Sympathetic 
Nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  Iris,  take  their  origin. 
As  he  found  that  the  Sympathetic  filaments  of  the  Iris  arise 
from  anterior  or  motiferous  roots  of  this  part  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow,  he  also  observed  the  same  result  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  heat ;  for,  if  he  divided  only  the  posterior,  that 
is,  the  sensiferous  roots,  the  heat  of  the  head  was  either  not 
altered,  or  it  was  so  only  in  a  very  small  degree. 

M.  Claude  Bernard,  in  researches  inserted,  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November  1862,  in  the  Comptes  JRendus  of 
the  Biological  Society,  recapitulates  several  of  the  general 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  Great  Sympathetic 
Nerve ;  and  he  shews  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  to 
which  physiologists  had  attached  great  importance,  is  far 
from  being  the  only  phenomenon  which  is  produced  after  the 
destruction  of  tlie  cephalic  portion  of  the  Great  Sympathetic. 
In  giving  a  generalized  expression  to  this  phenomenon,  M. 
Bernard  shews  that  this  experiment  is  followed  by  very  mul- 
tiplied disorders,  which  are  as  follow. 

IsU  Contraction  of  the  pupil ;  2^,  The  irritation  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  palpebral  opening,  and  at  the  same  time  defor- 
mity of  this  opening,  which  becomes  elliptical,  and  then 
transversely  oblong ;  Zd,  The  retraction  of  the  eyeball  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  orbit, — a  retraction  which  causes 
the  third  eyelid  to  protrude,  and  thereby  to  be  pushed  over 
the  front  of  the  eye;  4^,  The  contraction,  more  or  less 
marked,  of  the  nostril  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  corresponding 
side  ;  btMjf  and  lastly,  A  special  modification  of  the  circula- 
tion, coinciding  with  a  great  increase  in  the  temperature  and 
even  in  the  sensibility  of  the  parts. 

All  these  phenomena,  as  well  as  that  of  the  augmented  ca- 
lorification, M.  Claude  Bernard  argues,  proceed  evidently 
from  the  state  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,  since  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  this  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  centre  or 
origin  for  the  Sympathetic  Cervical  Nervous  Filament ;  and 
as  the  last-mentioned  part  is  by  itself  only  a  mere  conducting 
organ,  M.  Professor  Budge  in  making  this  statement  in  his 
last  communication  to  the  academy,  has,  accordinsr  to  M. 
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Bernard,  added  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  the  increased  ca- 
lorification made  by  M.  CI.  Bernard. 

Dr  Waller  had  made  upon  the  question  of  aagmented  heat 
and  increased  vascular  action  additional  researches.  The 
object  of  Dr  Waller  was  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  to  regu- 
late at  will  the  phenomena  which  follow  the  division  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  so  as  to  diminish  or  to  increase, 
within  certain  limits,  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  temperature  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

When  we  divide  or  inclose  in  a  ligature  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  or  subject  it  to  the  repeated 
stimulation  of  galvanism,  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted, the  memhrana  nictitana  advances  over  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  and  the  vessels  of  the  eye  become  more  red. 
The  temperature  of  these  parts  is  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  easily  estimated  by  the  hand  and  by  the  thermometer. 
These  phenomena  continue  in  the  same  state  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  ordinarily  for  several  months.  If  we  apply 
galvanism  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nerve,  the  pupil  is  dilated 
to  its  greatest  extent.  The  memhrana  nictitans  is  withdrawn 
into  the  angle  of  the  eye ;  and  at  the  same  time  if  we  examine 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  those  of  the  ear,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  are  empty,  and  that  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  return  to  their  normal  condition. 

If  then  we  withdraw  the  galvanic  poles,  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil  and  the  injection  of  the  vessels  soon  reappear. 
Upon  removing  and  approximating  these  poles  alternately  to 
the  nerve,  we  make  the  ocular,  vascular,  and  auricular  phe- 
nomena appear  and  disappear  alternately  as  we  choose. 
While  the  injected  vessels  empty  themselves  of  blood,  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  falls ;  and  Dr  Waller  was  able  in  this 
manner  to  cause  the  thermometer  to  fall  from  one  degree  to 
one  degree  and  a  half  of  the  centigrade  scale. 

The  ocular  and  the  auricular  pnenomena  are  closely  con- 
nected together. 

The  action  of  the  nerve  is  evinced  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  arteries  and  the  capillary  vessels.  These  vessels  are  con- 
tracted and  at  length  obliterated,  while  the  veins  remain 
black  and  distended  with  blood.  In  a  large  rabbit,  with 
pendulous  ears,  a  variety  common  in  England,  towards  the 
base  of  the  ear,  though  the  diameter  of  the  artery  was  more 
than  one  line,  the  internal  cavity  became  empty  and  completely 
disappeared  under  the  action  of  galvanism.  When  the  gal- 
vanic current  ceased,  the  undulating  blood  appeared  in  the 
vessel. 

The  vascular  turgescence  produced  by  the  action  of  topical 
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irritant  substances,  as  very  hot  water,  mustard,  ammonia, 
disa{>pears  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  galvanism. 
After  division  of  the  Great  Sympathetic,  the  capillary  hae- 
morrhage of  the  operated  side  is  greatly  more  copious  than 
that  on  the  other  side ;  this  haemorrhage  diminishes  or  en- 
tirely ceases.  If  we  galvanize  the  divided  nerve,  all  these 
differences  in  animal  temperature  are  especially  remarkable 
in  the  cold  season ;  for  a  temperature  of  fourteen  degrees 
was  required  to  establish  the  equilibrium. 

In  the  month  of  February,  when  the  temperature  was  be- 
low zero  cent.,  the  ear  of  the  operated  side  presented  a  tem- 
perature of  ten  degrees  above  the  unoperated  side.  This 
great  inequality  disappeared  gradually,  when  the  animal  was 
placed  in  a  medium  with  a  higher  temperature.  At  this  time 
Dr  Waller  found  in  dogs  the  temperature  of  the  ear  of  the 
operated  side  ten  degrees  cent,  above  that  of  the  side  not 
operated  on,  the  latter  being  twenty-five  degrees,  =  77°  F., 
•while  the  former  was  thirty-five  degrees,  =  95**  F.  After 
the  animal  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  chamber  in 
which  the  operation  was*  performed,  where  the  temperature 
was  at  fourteen  degrees  cent..  =  58°  F.,  the  unoperated  side 
indicated  a  temperature  of  twenty-nine  degrees,  =  85°,  while 
the  side  on  which  the  operation  was  performed  remained 
unchanged.  After  one  hour  the  unoperated  side  was  at  thirty- 
four  degrees,  the  operated  side  at  thirty-five  degrees  cent. ; 
and  at  these  points  the  temperature  of  both  sides  remained 
stationary. 

The  inclosure  of  the  artery  in  a  ligature,  or  the  inclosure 
of  the  jugular  vein,  appears  not  to  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  ear  of  the  operated  side  ;  but  upon  applying  galvanism  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  divided  so  as  to 
weaken  greatly  the  action  of  the  heart,  a  depression  of  one 
degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  takes  place. 

The  arterial  contraction  is  equally  produced  by  irritating 
by  galvanism  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  every  part  of 
the  cervical  region.  The  centre  of  this  nervous  action  is 
found  in  the  Spmal  Marrow.  The  maximum  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  galvanizing  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  level  of  the 
articulation  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae. 

After  division  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve,  even 
after  applying  galvanism  to  it  several  times,  the  part  of  the 
nerve  which  is  above,  is  disorganized.  Further,  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days,  galvanism  applied  to  this  chord  from  the 
point  at  which  it  has  been  divided,  or  galvanically  stimulated, 
to  the  first  cervical  ganglion,  produces  no  effect  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ear.  But  if  at  this  time  we  apply  galvanism  to 
the  first  cervical  ganglion,  we  produce  at  once  constriction 
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in  the  Oomptes  Rendu»  for  29tb  March  1852,  the  following 
statements  are  given. 

When  in  a  Mammiferous  animal,  for  instance  a  dog,  a 
cat,  a  horse,  or  a  rabbit*  we  divide  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  neck  the  nervous  filament  of  communication  which  lies 
between  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  and  the  superior  cer- 
vical ganglion,  or  remove  entirely  the  cervical  ganglion 
itself,  we  find  immediately  that  the  temperature  increases 
in  the  whole  corresponding  side  of  the  head  of  the  animal. 
This  increase  in  temperature  commences  in  an  instantaneous 
manner,  and  so  ra|)idly  is  it  developed,  that  in  some  minutes, 
and  in  certain  circumstjEtnces,  we  find  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  head  a  diflTerence  which  may  occasionally  rise  to  three  or 
four  degrees  in  the  centrigade  scale.  Though  this  differ- 
ence in  temperature  is  readily  perceived  by  the  hand,  it  is 
more  accurately  and  palpably  demonstrated  by  introducing  a 
small  thermometer  into  the  nostrils  and  the  auditory  tubes  of 
the  animal.  This  difference  of  from  three  to  four  degrees  is 
remarkable  as  a  difference  of  relative  calorification  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  face,  But  then,  if  we  compare  the  heat 
of  the  ear  and  of  the  nostril,  thus  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  the  nerve,  to  the  heat  of  the  rectum,  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  body,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  we 
perceive  that  it  is  nearly  the  same.  M.  Bernard  ascertained 
sufficiently  often  that  the  division  of  the  thread  of  the  cervi- 
cal Sympathetic  Nerve  in  the  rabbit  raises  in  the  corre^ 
sponding  ear  the  heat  to  forty  degrees,  while  the  normal  tem- 
perature in  the  rectum  in  this  animal  generally  exceeds  not 
thirty-eight  or  thirty-niae  degrees. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  becomes  hot 
after  the  division  of  the  nerve,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  more 
active  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  arteries  especially  seem 
filled,  and  appear  to  throb  more  forcibly.  But  the  subse- 
quent days,  sometimes  even  next  day,  this  vascular  turges- 
cence  has  considerably  diminished,  or  even  has  disappeared, 
though  the  heat  of  that,  side  of  the  face  continues  to  be  as 
great  as  the  previous  daiy.  This  circumstance  ought  to  make 
us  think  that  thQ  elevation  of  temperature  is  not  solely  owing 
to  the  greater  activity  of  the  circulation.  As  to  other  points, 
upon  observing  for  a  long  time  the  animals  which  present 
this  phenomenon — and  M,  Bernard  observed  it  twelve  or  fif- 
teen days  in  the  rabbit,  and  several  months  in  the  dog — ^he 
never  saw,  after  this  experiment,  the  superven.tion  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  either  oedema  or  any  other  morbid  pheno- 
menon which  could  be  ascribed  to  what  is  called  Inflamma- 
tion. 
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The  facts  here  stated,  Dr  Waller  thinks  calculated ,  to 
throw  much  light  on  various  phenomena  of  living  bodies. 

The  flow  of  blood  iato  the  vessels  of  the  face,  in  conse- 
quence of  mental  emotions,  the  erection  of  the  penis,  of  the 
nipple,  the  turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  at  times  when  digestion  is  not  proceeding,  and 
many  other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be  explained, 
he  thinks,  by  the  existence  of  canals,  the  dimensions  of  which 
vary  according  to  the  influence  of  the  Cephalo-rachidial  axis. 
The  contraction  of  these  same  vessels  under  the  influence  of 
cold,  which  several  authors  attribute  merely  to  physical  causes 
acting  on  elastic  tubes,  is  not  less  under  the  dependence  of 
the  centres  of  innervation.^ 

M.  Claude  Bernard  maintains  that  he  performed  all  these 
experiments  previous  to  their  performance  by  Dr  Waller. 

To  establish  this  claim  of  priority,  he  adduces  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  of  Biology  for  November  1852,  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

If  we  galvanize,  says  M.  Bernard,  the  upper  end  of  the  di- 
vided Great  Sympathetic  Nerve  all  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  seen  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Sym- 
pathetic change  appearance  and  become  opposite.    The  pupil 
becomes  dilated,  ihe  palpebral  opening  is  enlarged,  the  eye 
projects  from  the  orbit.     The  circulation  from  being  active 
becomes  enfeebled ;  tlie  conjunctiva,  the  nostrils,  the  ears, 
after  having  been  red,  become  pale.  If  we  stop  the  galvanism, 
all  the  phenomena  originally  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Great  Sympathetic  gradually  return,  and  manifest  their 
presence  once  more  on  a  second  application  of  galvanism. 
This  experiment  we  may  continue  as  we  please,  repeat  as  often 
as  we  wish  ;  the  results  are  always  the  same.      If  we  apply 
a  drop  of  hartshorn  on  the  conjunctiva  of  a  dog,  on  the  side 
in  which  the  Great  Sympathetic  has  been  destroyed,  the  pain 
resulting  obliges  the  animal  to  keep  the  eye  obstinately  and 
firmly  closed.     At  this  instant,  if  we  galvanize  the  superior 
end  of  the  Great  Sympathetic  which  has  been  divided,  not- 
withstanding the  pain  which  the  dog  feels,  he  can  no  longer 
keep  the  eye  shut,  the  eyelids  ai'e  largely  opened,  while  t\ie 
redness  produced  by  the  caustic  hartshorn  diminishes  and  al- 
most entirely  disappears*  -^ 

Regarding  the  contraction  of  the  arteries,  M.  Bernard  haa 
remarked  this  result,  not  only  in  the  capillary  vessels,  \>ut 
also  in  arteries  of  large  diameter,  and  sometimes  upon  the 

carotid  artery  itself.  ,      ^„  4.v.?«         ^ .     ^ 

In  a  more  ample  account  of  his  researches  on  tUxs    Bnb^ect 
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in  the  Compies  Rendus  for  29tb  March  1852,  the  foUawing 
statements  are  gWen. 

When  in  a  Mammiferous  anima!,  for  instance  a  dog,  a 
cat,  a  horse,  or  a  rabbit,  we  divide  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  neck  the  nervous  filament  of  communication  whieh  lies 
between  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  and  the  superior  cer- 
vical ganglion,  or  remove  entirely  the  cervical  ganglion 
itself,  we  find  immediately  that  the  temperature  increases 
in  the  whole  corresponding  side  of  the  head  of  the  animal. 
This  increase  in  temperature  commences  in  an  instantaneous 
manner,  and  so  ra{)idly  is  it  developed,  that  in  some  minutes, 
and  in  certain  circumstences,  we  find  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  head  a  difierence  which  may  occasionally  rise  to  three  or 
four  degrees  in  the  centrigade  scale.  Though  this  difier- 
ence in  temperature  is  readily  perceived  by  the  hand,  it  is 
more  accurately  and  palpably  demonstrated  by  introducing  a 
small  thermometer  into  the  nostrils  and  the  auditory  tubes  of 
the  animal.  This  diflference  of  from  three  to  four  degrees  is 
remarkable  as  a  difi^erence  of  relative  calorification  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  face*  But  then,  if  we  compare  the  heat 
of  the  ear  and  of  the  nostril,  thus  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  division  of  the  nerve,  to  the  heat  of  the  rectum,  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  body,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  we 
perceive  that  it  is  nearly  the  same.  M.  Bernard  ascertained 
sufficiently  often  that  the  division  of  the  thread  of  the  cervi- 
cal Sympathetic  Nerve  in  the  rabbit  raises  in  the  corre- 
sponding ear  the  heat  to  forty  degrees,  while  the  normal  tem- 
perature in  the  rectum  in  this  animal  generally  exceeds  not 
thirty- eight  or  thirty-niae  degrees. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  becomes  hot 
after  the  division  of  the  nerve,  becomes  the  seat  of  a  more 
active  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  arteries  especially  seem 
filled,  and  appear  to  throb  more  forcibly.  But  the  subse- 
quent days,  sometimes  even  next  day,  this  vascular  turgefh 
cence  has  considerably  diminished,  or  even  has  disappeared, 
though  the  heat  of  that  side  of  the  face  continues  to  be  as 
great  as  the  previous  da,y.  This  circumstance  ought  to  make 
us  think  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  not  solely  owing 
to  the  greater  activity  of  the  circulation.  As  to  other  points, 
upon  observing  for  a  long  time  the  animals  which  present 
this  phenomenon — and  M.  Bernard  observed  it  twelve  or  fif- 
teen days  in  the  rabbit,  and  several  months  in  the  dog — ^he 
never  saw,  after  this  experiment,  the  supervention  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  either  oedema  or  any  other  morbid  pheno- 
menon which  could  be  ascribed  to  what  is  called  Inflamma- 
tion. 
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M.  BM*iiard  wished  to  inqaire  what  results  would  be  pre- 
sented by  tbe  head  heated  by  the  division  of  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  if  the 
animals  were  exposed  to  great  variations  of  surrounding 
temperature.  He  accordingly  placed  in  a  stove  a  rabbit  in 
which  the  nerve  had  been  divided,  in  a  medium  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  above  that  of  the  animal's  body.  The  side 
of  the  head,  which  was  already  hot,  did  not  become  sensibly 
hotter,  while  the  opposite  half  of  the  face  became  heated ; 
and  very  soon  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  the 
side  of  the  head  on  which  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  had  been 
divided,  because  all  the  parts  of  the  head,  on  acquiring  their 
highest  amount  of  caloric,  were  placed  in  harmony  of  tem- 
perature. 

Very  different  was  it  when  the  animal  was  cooled  by 
placing  him  in  a  medium  the  temperature  of  which  was  a 
good  deal  below  that  of  his  body.  The  part  of  the  head  cor- 
responding to  the  divided  Sympathetic  Nerve  resists  much 
more  the  cold  than  that  of  the  opposite  side  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  side  of  the  head  not  subjected  to  operation  is  cooled, 
and  loses  its  temperature  a  great  deal  more  quickly  than  that 
of  the  opposite  side.  So  that  then  the  want  of  harmony  in 
temperature  between  the  two  halves  of  the  head  becomes 
more  manifest ;  and  in  this  circumstance  it  is  possible  to  as- 
certain a  difference  in  temperature,  which  may  in  some  in- 
stances, as  has  been  said,  extend  to  three  or  four  degrees  in 
the  centigrade  scale. 

This  singular  phenomenon  of  greater  resistance  to  cold  is 
accompanied  also  with  a  species  of  exaltation  of  the  vitality 
of  the  parts,  which  becomes  particularly  manifest  when  the 
animals  are  made  to  die  slowly,  either  by  administering  poi- 
son in  a  certain  manner,  or  by  dividing  the  two  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves.  In  proportion  as  the  agony  of  death  approaches, 
the  temperature  falls  progressively  in  all  the  external  parts 
of  the  body.  But  we  always  find  that  the  side  of  the  head 
in  which  the  Sympathetic  nerve  has  been  divided  presents  a 
temperature  comparatively  more  elevated ;  and  when  death 
takes  place,  it  is  the  side  of  the  face  which  longest  retains  the 
characters  of  life.  At  the  moment,  indeed,  at  which  the  ani- 
mal ceases  to  live,  there  may  be  an  instant  at  which  the  un- 
operated  side  of  the  head  already  presents  the  chill  and  immo- 
bility of  death,  while  the  other  half  of  the  face,  or  the  side  of  the 
divided  sympathetic  nerve,  is  sensibly  warmer,  and  still  re- 
tains those  sorts  of  involuntary  movements  which  depend  on 
sensibility  without  consciousness,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
reflex  movements  has  been  applied. 

In  conclusion,   M.  Bernard  thinks  that  this  experiment 
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will  certainly  contribute  to  elucidate  the  functions  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  proves  that  it  exerts  a  very 
different  influence  upon  animal  heat  when  we  operate  on  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve  instead  of  acting  on  the  nerves  of 
the  Spinal  Marrow.  He  adds  that  these  facts  ought  to  form 
important  elements  in  the  complicated  question  of  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  animal  heat,  for  the  solution  of  which,  as 
MM.  Regnault  and  B^iset  have  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  phenomena  of  respiration. 

Against  the  claim  above  set  forth,  M.  Professor  Budge 
made  a  reclamation  which  was  read  in  the  Academy  on  the 
28th  of  March  1853. 

In  this  M.  Claude  Bernard  replies,  on  the  4th  April  1853, 
that  he  declines  following  M.  Budge  in  his  long  discussion, 
which  he  says  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  communication 
of  7th  March  1853  ;  that  he  had  established  the  fact  that  in 
the  researches  of  M.  Budge  and  Waller  upon  the  cephalic  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Sympathetic,  addressed  to  the  Academy  on 
the  8th  October  1851,  they  had,  like  their  predecessors,  seen 
only  one  phenomenon,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  that  he 
(M;  Bernard)  had  been  the  first  who  shewed  that  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  Great  Sympathetic, 
besides  the  circumstance  of  contraction  of  the  pupil,  there 
was  that  of  calorification  and  several  others  then  mentioned. 
He  finally  maintains  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  historical 
view  which  he  delivered.^ 

In  this  position  stands  the  controversy  at  the  present  time. 
The  claimants  may  be  allowed  to  settle  the  disputed  points 
in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  time.  It  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  that  there  is  some  difference  between  the  chord  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spinal  chord 
on  the  other ;  and  that  in  relation  to  the  supposed  influence 
of  each  of  tiiese  parts  upon  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  tjiis  distinction.  But  whether  this 
be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  long  before  the  time 
either  of  Professor  Budge  or  M.  Claude  Bernard,  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
production  of  animal  heat  had  been  examined  with  great  care 
and  ingenuity  by  an  English  physidlogist,  whose  experiments 
placed  him  at  the  time  at  the  head  of  English  physiologists, 
as  his  writings  have  since  that  given  him  the  character  of  the 
first  of  English  surgeons. 

In  1811,  forty-two  years  ago.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  the  Croonian 
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lecture  for  1810,  containing  researches  respecting  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Brain  on  the  action  of  the  Heart  and  the  genera- 
tion of  animal  heat ;  and  in  1812  he  published  further  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  the  Influence  of  the  Brain  in 
the  generation  of  animal  heat. 

In  these  experiments  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  production  of  animal  heat  is  in  a  great  degree 
under  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals,  that  is  the  Mammalia 
and  Birds,  is  considerable  under  the  influence  of  the  Nervous 
system. 

It  had  been  shewn  by  Dupuytren,  that  in  an  animal  in 
which  both  the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  divided,  the  blood 
returned  from  the  lungs  has  a  darker  colour  than  natural, 
and  that  the  animals  on  which  this  operation  is  performed  die 
at  various  intervals  afterwards,  with  symptoms  of  asphyxia, 
notwithstanding  that  air  continues  to  enter  the  lungs ;  and 
he  hence  concluded  that  the  changes  which  are  produced  on 
the  blood  by  respiration  are  not  the  result  of  a  mere  chemical 
process  ;  but  are  dependent  on  the  nervous  influence,  so  that 
they  cease  to  take  place  when  the  communication  between 
the  lungs  and  the  brain  is  destroyed. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was,  on  the  other  hand,  of  opinion 
that  experiments  shewed  that  the  influence  of  the  Nervous 
System  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  production  of 
the  chemical  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs.  In  other  words, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  thought  that  there  is  evidence  to  shew, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  maintaining  and 
generating  animal  heat,  is  not  exerted  through  the  medium 
of  the  function  of  respiration,  but  acts  in  a  more  direct 
manner. 

In  his  subsequent  reasonings  on  this  question,  enlarged 
and  modified  as  they  are  by  subsequent  experiments,  espe- 
cially those  of  M.  Dulong,  M.  Dupretz,  and,  not  long  ago, 
those  by  MM.  Regnault  and  BeiBet,  Sir  Benjamin  confesses 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  diminished  consumption  of  oxygen 
that  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  lower  temperature  of  animals 
in  which  the  nervous  system  has  sustained  injury;  but  that 
whatever  be  the  effect  of  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  car- 
bonic acid,  there  must  be  some  other  source  of  animal  heat.^ 

Shortly  after  the  time  at  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  first 
directed  attention  to  this  subject,  M.  Le  Gallois  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  the  influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the 
production  aad  maintenance  of  animal  heat,  in  his  work  on 

^  Additional  Notes,  p.  118. 
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the  Principle  of  Life,  published  in  1812.  M.  Le  Gallois  ob- 
served the  rates  of  cooling  in  animals  in  which  the  head  was 
cot  off,  in  animals  in  which  the  brain  was  destroyed,  in  ani- 
mals in  which  the  spinal  marrow  was  destroyed  or  cut  across, 
while  the  brain  was  left  entire.  The  general  result  of  these 
experiments,  avoiding  minute  exceptions  and  discrepancies, 
is  to  shew  that  the  Nervous  System,  that  is  the  brain,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Eighth  Pair  and  Great  Sympathetic,  or 
the  Spinal  Chord,  exerts  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  the 
production  of  animal  heat,  independent  of  the  oxygen  in- 
haled and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  eliminated  by  the  function 
of  respiration. 

The  question,  nevertheless,  is  one  not  only  difficult,  but 
complicated.  Magendie  shewed  that  after  the  recurrent  nerves 
have  been  injured  by  dividing  the  eighth  pair  or  the  recurrent 
branches  themselves,  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  function  of  Re- 
spiration follows,  partly  from  the  effect  upon  the  movements 
of  the  larynx.  The  dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis  are  thereby 
paralyzed ;  this  aperture  is  no  longer  opened  during  inspi- 
ration ;  while  the  constrictive  muscles  which  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  superior  laryngeal  chords  retain  their  power, 
and  consequently  close  more  or  less  completely  the  rima 
glottidis.  This  is  followed  by  a  lesion  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
the  air-cells,  and  the  substance  of  the  lungs.^  In  the  experi- 
ments performed  by  the  late  Dr  John  Reid,  by  dividing  the 
eighth  pair,  it  was  a  common  result  to  observe  the  lungs 
so  much  inflamed  that  they  were  quite  solidified,  and  sank  in 
water  like  a  stone.  In  almost  all  these  experiments  it  has 
been  observed  that  animals  die  of  legion  of  the  lungs,  a  sort 
of  slowly-approaching  but  very  sure  asphyxia ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  merely  a  question  of  time  when  this  lesion  is  to  be  com- 
pleted so  far  as  to  prove  fatal. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  the  cooling  process  quite  independent 
of  this  lesion  of  the  lar}'nx  and  of  the  lungs  ? 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  seems  to  think,  in  bis  recent  Notes 
on  the  subject,  in  mentioning  the  fiict  observed  by  M.  Le 
Gallois,  that  living  rabbits,  merely  from  being  confined  in  a 
restrained  positldn  otf  the  back  gradually  losi^  temperature, 
even  to  the  exttot,  if  continued  a  c6nsidei*able  time,  of  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the  animal  $ '  that  one  cause  of  the  loss  of  heat 
in  animals,  either  after  ot>erations  of  the  kind  referred  to,  or 
when  pilaeed  in  constrained  positions,  without  opet)a,t}ons  hav- 
ing been  performed,-— is  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  ani- 

*  Precis  Elementaire  de  Physiologie.     Par  P.  Magendi?,  M.  d'lnsti^iit  de 
France.    Deuxi^me  Edition;,  t,  li.,  p.  355,  356* 
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mal  is  placed,  operating  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
same  depressing  passion  operates  on  the  human  subject.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  when  speaking  of  this 
subject,  that  there  are  two  varieties,  as  they  may  be  called^ 
of  animal  heat ;  one  a  healthy  natural  heat,  t-aking  place  in 
normal  circumstances ;  the  other  a  morbid  heat,  developed 
under  unnatural  and  unhealthy  conditions.  Though  this  dis- 
tinction may  not  be  recognized  by  scientific  inquirers,  and  is 
in  general,  indeed,  overlooked,  yet  various  facts  shew  that  it 
is  quite  real,  and  that  unless  attention  is  given  to  it  serious 
mistakes  may  arise.  In  the  case  of  healthy,  natural  heat, 
the  system  seems  to  possess  powers  capable  of  regulating  its 
degree,  and  never  allowing  it  to  become  excessive,  and  either 
a  cause  of  injury  or  an  indication  of  lesion.  The  means  by 
which  this  is  effected  are  chiefly  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the 
kidneys.  In  the  case  of  unnatural,  morbid  heat,  it  is  totally 
deficient.  In  all  instances  it  is  a  proof  that  so|pething  is 
wrong,  either  in  the  system  at  large,  or  in  some  particular 
part  or  organ. 

The  peculiar  heat  appearing  in  the  side  of  the  head  of  ani« 
mals  in  which  the  Great  Sympathetic  has  been  divided  or  in- 
jured, or  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  on  that 
side  has  been  injured  or  removed  belongs  to  the  second  form 
of  animal  heat.  It  is  manifestly  not  natural  or  normal.  It 
is  one  of  the  eflfects  of  a  great  lesion  of  the  nervous  system ; 
and,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the  effect  in  the 
associated  fact  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  vascular  system, 
it  is  manifest  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unhealthy  and 
unnatural  increase  of  temperature. 

On  the  exact  mode  in  which  this  lesion  of  the  Nervous 
System  acts  in  producing  the  increased  heat,  none  of  the  ex- 
permentalists  give  any  opinion.  It  may  therefore  seem  pre- 
sumptuous, in  such  circumstances,  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject ;  but,  as  it  can  do  no  harm  to  offer  an  opinion,  and 
may  be  useful  in  directing  the  attention  of  subsequent  ob- 
servers to  the  point,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  one 
remark. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  the  species  of  lesion  pro- 
duced in  this  experiment  are  considered,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  effect  of  the  division  of  the  nerve  is  to  sus- 
pend, or  interrupt,  or  destroy  the  power  of  the  minute  capil- 
laries in  transmitting  the  blood  through  them.  The  larger 
and  more  visible  arteries  are  distended;  the  parts  become 
red  and  hot ;  the  blood  manifestly  does  not  move  from  the 

*  Physiological  Hesearches.  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Baronet,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Collected  and  Republished  from  the  Philoso{)hical  Transactions. 
London,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  146.     P.  31  ;  and  Note  A.,  p.  105. 
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large  vessels  into  the  small  capillaries ;  this  can  be  caused 
only  by  the  circumstance  that  the  capillaries  are  not  trans- 
mitting the  blood  conveyed  into  them  to  that  divieuon  of  the 
capillaries  which  communicates  with  the  veins.  The  blood 
accordingly,  being  stopped  in  its  progress,  is  accumulated  in 
the  large  vessels  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  increased  heat  of 
the  parts  is  produced. 

This  explanation  also  accords  with  the  temporary  effects 
of  the  Galvanic  Stimulus.  We  know  not  whether  that  sti- 
mulus acts  upon  the  nerve.  Probably  it  does.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  this  stimulus  is  manifestly  to  restore  for  the  time  to 
the  capUlary  vessels  a  certain  degree  of  their  power  of  trans- 
mitting blood.  The  blood  is  moved  through  them ;  and  con- 
sequently they  receive  blood  from  the  arteries  immediately 
larger,  which  open  into  their  canals.  These  arteries  hence  are 
reduced  to  their  normal  dimensions.  The  parts  lose  their  red 
colour  and  congested  aspect;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  these  parts  falls  to  its  natural  rate.  This  return 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  parts  is  only  temporary,  and 
lasts  no  longer  than  the  action  of  the  Galvanic  Stimulus, 
which  in  this  instance  appears  to  perform  the  part  performed 
in  the  healthy  state  by  the  Nervous  filaments. 

One  word  as  to  another  point  should  not  be  omitted.  The 
experimentalists  speak  of  increased  action  of  the  vessels  and 
acceleration  of  the  circulation.  This  is  an  erroneous  mode 
of  expression.  The  action  is  diminished,  impaired,  almost 
annihilated  in  the  capillaries.  The  movement  of  the  blood 
is  suspended,  retarded,  interrupted.  It  is  only  in  the  natural 
state  that  the  action  of  the  vessels  is  greatest,  and  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  most  rapid.  The  first  effects  of 
disease  ^re  to  impair  and  diminish  action  and  power,  and  to 
retard  the  motion  of  the  blood  within  the  capillaries.  In- 
creased heat  is  associated  with  diminished  power,  impaired 
action,  and  retarded  and  partly-obstructed  and  ceasing  move- 
ment of  the  blood. 

If  any  useful  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ment of  dividing  the  great  sympathetic,  or  destroying  the 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow  from  which  its  nerves,  «hall  we 
say  filaments,  proceed,  that  inference  is,  that  the  sympathetic 
nerve  regulates  andmaintains  the  action  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels ;  and  that,  when  this  influence  is  destroyed,  when  its 
connection  with  its  source  or  centre  is  cut  off,  the  capillaries 
lose  at  least  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  their  transmitting 
power,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them  is  sus- 
pended and  interrupted. 

Part  of  the  same  effect  is,  that  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  secretion,  in  whatever  these  may  consist,  are  disturbed, 
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perverted,  and  suspended ;  and  this  disturbance  and  suspen- 
sion is,  with  other  circumstanees,  one  cause  of  the  greatly 
increased  heat  of  the  parts.  In  the  healthy  state,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  processes  tends  to  keep  the  temperature  at  its 
proper  normal  rate ;  but  when  these  processes  are  disturbed 
with  the  disturbance  in  circulation,  the  increase  of  heat  in 
the  parts  follows  as  an  associated  effect. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  be  well  to  mention, 
that  instances  of  this  form  of  morbid  heat  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  natural  progress  of  disease.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  aged  or  middle-aged  persons  are  attacked  by  symptoms 
which  at  first  sight  seem  not  to  denote  very  serious  disease. 
The  pulse  is  not  quickened  more  than  eight  or  ten  beats. 
Slight  shiverings  are  felt,  but  so  trifling  that  they  are  often 
overlooked.  The  patient  sleeps  a  little  restlessly,  but  still 
he  sleeps,  during  the  night.  During  the  day  he  is  so  little 
unwell,  that  he  insists  on  being  up,  and  probably  moves  about 
a  little.  There  is  no  decided  headache,  no  local  uneasiness 
or  functional  disorder.  The  only  thing  that  is  distinctly 
wrong  is  incontinence  of  urine,  which  comes  away  involun- 
tarily in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time.  At  length  the 
patient  is  no  longer  able  comfortably  to  keep  out  of  bed,  or 
be  much  up.  The  skin  is  rather  dry,  though  neither  hot  nor 
cold.  Perhaps  it  is  in  certain  regions  a  little  colder  than  it 
ought  to  be,  as  in  the  feet  or  the  legs,  and  the  hands.  Treat- 
ment of  various  kinds  is  directed.  The  skin  becomes  after 
an  interval,  varying  in  different  instances,  warm,  it  may  be 
said  comfortably  warm,  and  some  moisture  appears.  It  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  this  is  to  be  the  solution  of  the  dis- 
order. It  is  BO  ;  but  not  the  favourable  solution.  The  pa- 
tient sleeps,  and  at  length  it  is  observed  that  he  is  insensible. 
The  cutaneous  moisture  continues  ;  but  the  surface  becomes 
cool,  and  at  length  cold ;  and  in  no  long  time  death  follows. 

This  is  not  a  very  uncommon  mode  of  the  termination  of 
life.  It  is  entitled  to  mention  in  this  place,  because  it  con- 
sists in  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  Brain,  of  the  nature  of  slow 
congestion,  affecting  both  the  membranes  and  the  substance 
of  the  organ.  This  lesion  is,  indeed,  diffused  over  the  whole 
bloodvesksels  of  the  organ.  This  seems  to  cause  imperfect 
secretion  of  urine,  and  at  the  same  time  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter.  The  urine  is  not  entirely  suppressed ;  but  urea 
circulates  in  the  blood,  and  is  even  discharged  by  the  skin. 
The  energy  of  the  brain  is  impaired,  partly  by  an  unnatural 
state  of  the  vessels,  which  are  usually  rigid  and  slightly  ossi- 
fied, partly  by  the  poisonous  action  of  secretions  which  ought 
to  be  eliminated ; — urea,  biliary  matter,  carbonic  acid,  and 
perhaps  other  substances. 
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Art.  III. — Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Development 
of  Bone.  By  John  Tombs,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Campbell  Db  MoBaAif, 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  (Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1853,  p.  109.) 

[It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal, that  Mr  Tomes  is  well  known  for  his  Microscopical  Re- 
searches on  the  Structure  of  the  Teeth,  and  that  he  has  ge- 
nerally correct  representations  of  the  Bone  and  the  Ivory  of 
the  Teeth.  To  the  services  of  Mr  Tomes  in  this  department 
we  had  occasion  to  direct  attention  in  the  seventy-second 
volume,  October  1,  1849.^  Since  the  publication  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth,  Mr 
Tomes  has,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Campbell  de  Morgan,  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  Structure  and  Development  of 
Bone  ;  and  the  result  of  these  labours  is  an  elaborate  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Of  this  paper  it  was  our 
wish  to  present  such  an  abstract  as  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated  deserves.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  most  eligible  method  is  to  give  the  paper  entire,  with- 
out abridgment  or  alteration.] 

The  structure  and  development  of  bone  is  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  physiologists  both  of  present 
and  past  times,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  their  writings. 
From  the  time  of  Olopton  Havers,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  vascular  canals  in  bone,  and  whose  name  they  have 
since  borne,  to  the  year  1850,  when  M.  KoUiker's  elaborate 
work  on  Structural  Anatomy  appeared,  physiological  writers 
have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  branch  of  their 
subject.  All  have,  however,  concluded  with  the  admission 
^hat  more  remained  to  be  learned  before  this  important  struc- 
ture could  be  regarded  as  fully  understood.^ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authors  in  this  communication,  to 
lay  before  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  an  extended  se- 
ries of  observations  on  the  structure  and  development  of 
bone.  Such  of  these  results  as  are  novel  might,  perhaps,  be 
described  without  reference  to  those  points  which  are  already 
well  known.  It  will,  however,  be  seen,  in  the  subsequent  pages, 
that  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to  osseous 
tissue  and  its  development,  as  well  as  to  structural  anatomy 

^  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  volume  seventy-second,  p.  459. 
October  1849. 

*  Mikroekopische  Anatomie,  von  Dr  A.  Kbiliker.     Leipzig,  1860. 
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generally,  of  such  a  nature  as  would  hardly  admit  of  an  in- 
telligible description  apart  from  some  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
relations  between  that  which  is  already  known,  s,nd  that  which 
iiisthe  special. purposeof  this  paper  to  oommunicate ;  and  it 
i9  proposed  to  consider  the  details  of  the  subject  as  they  pre- 
fl£nt  themselves  in  the  progress  of  investigation,  with  but  little 
reference  to  authorities,  adding  in  the  form  of  notesthose  state- 
ments whids  require  acknowledgment,  either  as  agreeing  with, 
or  as  being  opposed  to,  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper. 
•:  In  treaiiag  of  the  structure  of  bone,  it  is  convenient  to  com- 
mence by  describing  the  appearances,  which  a  thin  transverse 
section  from  the  sbaft-of  an  adult  long  bone  presents,  when 
placed  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  having  a  magnifying  power- 
of  from  200  to  300  linear.  In  addition  to  the  large  central 
space,  which  corresponds  to  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone, 
the  section  is  seen  to  be  perforated  by  numerous  small  aper- 
tures, each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  laminsB  of 
osseous  tissue  concentrically  arranged.  Lying  amongst  the 
laminsB  are  many  small  cavities,  from  which  miaute  tubes 
radiate.  These  were  called  bone-corpuscles  by  Purkinje, 
who  first  described  them ;  but  latterly,  with  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  their  nature,  the  name  of  lacunar  has  been 
substituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman,^ 
who  have  also  described  the  Haversian  canals,  their  sur- 
rounding laminae,  and  their  lacunae,  under  the  inclusive  term 
of  Haversian  systems.  The  whole  substance  of  the  bone  is 
made  up  of  Haversian  systems,  connected  by  irregularly- 
shaped  patches  of  short  laminae,  which  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  systems  (Plate,  fig.  1  ft).  These  have  received 
the  name  of  interstitial  laminae  from.  KoUiker.  In  addition 
to  the  Haversian  and  interstitial  laminae,  we  have  in  most 
instances  others  that  surround,  or  partly  surround,  the  whole, 
and  form  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  These,  from  the  po- 
sition they  occupy,  are  called  the  circumferential  laminae.  A 
similar  series,  more  or  less  perfect,  is  found  to  form  the  wall 
of  the  medullary  cavity. 

If  the  section  be  taken  from  near  the  end,  instead  of  from 
the  middle,  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  the  Haversian  canals 
will  appear  much  larger,  and  in  the  place  of  one  great  central 
Qpeniag,  we  shall  see  numerous  lesser  ones,  corresponding  to 
tihe  cancellous  part  of  the  bone.  From  whatever  bone,  or 
part  of  a  bone,  the  section  be  taken,  the  arrangement  of  la- 
minae and  lacunae  is  substantially  the  same  ;  the  differences 

^  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  by  Dr  -Todd  and  Mr 
Bowmaa,  vol.  1.,  p.  1:09. 
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Art.  III. — Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Development 
of  Bone.  By  John  Tombs,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  CampbbIiL  De  Mo&GAN, 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  (Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1853,  p.  109.) 

[It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal, that  Mr  Tomes  is  well  known  for  his  Microscopical  Re- 
searches on  the  Structure  of  the  Teeth,  and  that  he  has  ge- 
nerally correct  representations  of  the  Bone  and  the  Ivory  of 
the  Teeth.  To  the  services  of  Mr  Tomes  in  this  department 
we  had  occasion  to  direct  attention  in  the  seventy-second 
volume,  October  1,  1849.^  Since  the  publication  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth,  Mr 
Tomes  has,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Campbell  de  Morgan,  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  Structure  and  Development  of 
Bone  ;  and  the  result  of  these  labours  is  an  elaborate  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Of  this  paper  it  was  our 
wish  to  present  such  an  abstract  as  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated  deserves.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  most  eligible  method  is  to  give  the  paper  entire,  with- 
out abridgment  or  alteration.] 

The  structure  and  development  of  bone  is  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  physiologists  both  of  present 
and  past  times,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  their  writings. 
From  the  time  of  Olopton  Havers,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  vascular  canals  in  bone,  and  whose  name  they  have 
since  borne,  to  the  year  1850,  when  M.  KoUiker's  elaborate 
work  on  Structural  Anatomy  appeared,  physiological  writers 
have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  branch  of  their 
subject.  All  have,  however,  concluded  with  the  admission 
Jbhat  more  remained  to  be  learned  before  this  important  struc- 
ture could  be  regarded  as  fully  understood.^ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authors  in  this  communication,  to 
lay  before  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  an  extended  se- 
ries of  observations  on  the  structure  and  development  of 
bone.  Such  of  these  results  as  are  novel  might,  perhaps,  be 
described  without  reference  to  those  points  which  are  already 
well  known.  It  will,  however,  be  seen,  in  the  subsequent  pages, 
that  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to  osseous 
tissue  and  its  development,  as  well  as  to  structural  anatomy 

1  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  volume  seventy-second,  p.  459. 
October  1849. 

^  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  von  Dr  A.  KoUikcr.     Leipzig,  1850. 
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generally,  of  such  a  nature  as  would  hardly  admit  of  an  in- 
telligible description  apart  from  some  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
relations  between  that  which  is  already  known,  a.nd  that  which 
it  is  the  special  purpose  of  this  paper  to  communicate ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  consider  the  details  of  the  subject  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  progress  of  investigation,  with  but  little 
reference  to  authorities,  adding  in  the  form  of  notes  those  state- 
ments whidsreqaire^  acknowledgment,  either  as  agreeing  with, 
or  as  being  opposed  to,  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper. 
>.In  treating  of  the  structure  of  bone,  it  is  convenient  to  com- 
mence by  describing  the  appearances,  which  a  thin  transverse 
section  from  tte  shaft^of  an  adult  long  bone  pr^esents,  when 
placed  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  having  a  magnifying  power- 
of  from  200  to  300  linear.  In  addition  to  the  large  centml 
space,  which  corresponds  to  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone, 
the  section  is  seen  to  be  perforated  by  numerous  small  aper- 
tures, each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  laminae  of 
osseous  tissue  concentrically  arranged.  Lying  amongst  the 
laminsB  are  many  small  cavities,  from  which  minute  tubes 
radiate.  These  were  called  bone-corpuseles  by  Parkinje, 
wh6  first  described  them'^  but  latterly,  with  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  their  nature,  the  name  of  lacuna  has  been 
substituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman,^ 
who  have  also  described  the  Haversian  canals,  their  sur- 
rounding laminse,  and  their  lacunse,  under  the  inclusive  term 
of  Haversian  systems.  The  whole  substance  of  the  bone  is 
made  up  of  Haversian  systems,  connected  by  irregularly- 
shaped  patches  of  short  laminae,  which  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  systems  (Plate,  fig.  1  &)•  These  have  received 
the  name  of  interstitial  laminae  from^  KoUiker..  In  addition 
to  the  Haversian  and  interstitial  laminae,  we  have  in  most 
instances  others  that  surround,  or  partly  surround,  the  wliole, 
and  form  tiie  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  These,  from  the  po- 
sition they  oeeupy,  are  called  the  circumferential  laminsa.  A 
similar  series,  more  or  less  perfect,  is  found  to  form  the  wall 
of  the  medullary  cavity. 

If  the  section  be  taken  from  near  the  end,  instead  of  from 
the  middle,  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  the  Haversian  canals 
will  appear  much  larger,  and  in  the  place  of  one  great  central 
openiag,  we  shall  see  numerous  lesser  ones,  corresponding  to 
tlie  cancellous  part  of  the  bone.  From  whatever  bone,  or 
part  of  a  bone,  the  section  be  taken,  the  arrangement  of  la- 
minae and  lacunae  is  substantially  the  same  ;  the  differences 

^  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  by  Dr  -Todd  and  Mr 
Bowman,  vol.  i.,  p.  109. 
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Art.  III. — Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Development 
of  Bone.  By  John  Tombs,  r.R.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Campbell  De  Moboah, 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  (Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1853,  p.  109.) 

[It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal, that  Mr  Tomes  is  well  known  for  his  Microscopical  Re- 
searches on  the  Structure  of  the  Teeth,  and  that  he  has  ge- 
nerally correct  representations  of  the  Bone  and  the  Ivory  of 
the  Teeth.  To  the  services  of  Mr  Tomes  in  this  department 
we  had  occasion  to  direct  attention  in  the  seventy-second 
volume,  October  1,  1849.^  Since  the  publication  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth,  Mr 
Tomes  has,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Campbell  de  Morgan,  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  Structure  and  Development  of 
Bone  ;  and  the  result  of  these  labours  is  an  elaborate  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Of  this  paper  it  was  our 
wish  to  present  such  an  abstract  as  the  subject  and  tiie  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  treated  deserves.  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  most  eligible  method  is  to  give  the  paper  entire,  with- 
out abridgment  or  alteration.] 

The  structure  and  development  of  bone  is  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  physiologists  both  of  present 
and  past  times,  and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  their  writings. 
From  the  time  of  Olopton  Havers,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  vascular  canals  in  bone,  and  whose  name  they  have 
since  borne,  to  the  year  1850,  when  M.  KoUiker's  elaborate 
work  on  Structural  Anatomy  appeared,  physiological  writers 
have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  branch  of  their 
subject.  All  have,  however,  concluded  with  the  admission 
^hat  more  remained  to  be  learned  before  this  important  struc- 
ture could  be  regarded  as  fully  understood.^ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authors  in  this  communication,  to 
lay  before  the  Royal  Society  the  results  of  an  extended  se- 
ries of  observations  on  the  structure  and  development  of 
bone.  Such  of  these  results  as  are  novel  might,  perhaps,  be 
described  without  reference  to  those  points  which  are  already 
well  known.  It  will,  however,  be  seen,  in  the  subsequent  pages, 
that  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  relations  to  osseous 
tissue  and  its  development,  as  well  as  to  stinictural  anatomy 

1  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  volume  seventy-second,  p.  459. 
October  1849. 

*  Mikroskopische  Anatomie,  von  Dr  A.  Kbllikcr.     Leipzig,  1860. 
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generally,  of  such  a  nature  as  would  hardly  admit  of  an  in- 
telligible description  apart  from  some  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the 
relations  between  that  which  is  already  known,  and  that  which 
itisthe  special  purpose  of  this  paper/ to  oommunicate ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  consider  the  details  of  the  subject  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  progress  of  investigation,  with  but  little 
reference  to  authorities,  adding  in  the  form  of  notes  those  state- 
Dftents  which  require  acknowledgment,  either  as  agreeingwith, 
or  as  being  opposed  to,  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper. 
>.In  treaiiog  of  the  structure  of  bone,  it  is  convenient  to  com- 
mence by  describing  the  appearances,^  which  a  thin  transverse 
section  from  the  shaft-of  an  adult  long  bone  priesents,  when 
placed  in  the  field  of  a  microscope  having  a  magnifying  power- 
of  from  200  to  300  linear.  In  addition  to  the  large  central 
space,  which  corresponds  to  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  bone, 
the  section  is  seen  to  be  perforated  by  numerous  small  aper- 
tures, each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  laminsB  of 
osseous  tissue  concentrically  arranged.  Lying  amongst  the 
laminsB  are  many  small  cavities,  from  which  miaute  tubes 
radiate.  These  were  called  bone-corpuscles  by  Parkinje, 
wh6  first  described  them'i  but  latterly,  with  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  their  nature,  the  name  of  lacuna  has  been 
substituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman,^ 
who  have  also  described  the  Haversian  canals,  their  sur- 
rounding laminse,  and  their  lacunae,  under  the  inclusive  term 
of  Haversian  systems.  The  whole  substance  of  the  bone  is 
made  up  of  Haversian  systems,  connected  by  irregularly- 
shaped  patches  of  short  laminae,  which  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  systems  (Plate^  fig.  1  ft).  These  have  received 
the  name  of  interstitial  laminse  from^  Kolliker.  In  addition 
to  the  Haversian  and  interstitial  laminae,  we  have  in  most 
instances  others  that  surround,  or  partly  surround,  the  wliole, 
and  form  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  These,  from  the  po- 
sition they  occupy,  are  called  the  circumferential  laminae.  A 
similar  series,  more  or  less  perfect,  is  found  to  form  the  wall 
of  the  medullary  cavity.. 

If  the  section  be  taken  from  near  the  end,  instead  of  from 
the  middle^  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  the  Haversian  canals 
will  appear  much  larger,  and  in  the  place  of  one  great  central 
opening,  we  shall  see  numerous  lesser  ones,  corresponding  to 
tbe  cancellQus  part  of  the  bone.  From  whatever  bone,  or 
part  of  a  bone,  the  section  be  taken,  the  arrangement  of  la- 
minae and  lacunse  is  substantially  the  same  ;  the  differences 

^  The  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man,  by  Dr  -Todd  and  Mr 
Bowman,  voiL  i.,  p.  109. 
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Bernard,  added  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  the  increased  ca- 
lorification made  by  M.  CI.  Bernard. 

Dr  Waller  had  made  upon  the  question  of  augmented  heat 
and  increased  vascular  action  additional  researches.  The 
object  of  Dr  Waller  was  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  to  regu- 
late at  will  the  phenomena  which  follow  the  division  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  so  as  to  diminish  or  to  increase, 
within  certain  limits,  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  temperature  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

When  we  divide  or  inclose  in  a  ligature  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  or  subject  it  to  the  repeated 
stimulation  of  galvanism,  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted, the  membrana  nictitans  advances  over  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  and  the  vessels  of  the  eye  become  more  red. 
The  temperature  of  these  parts  is  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  easily  estimated  by  the  hand  and  by  the  thermometer. 
Tliese  phenomena  continue  in  the  same  state  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  ordinarily  for  several  months.  If  we  apply 
galvanism  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nerve,  the  pupil  is  dilated 
to  its  greatest  extent.  The  membrana  nictitans  is  withdrawn 
into  the  angle  of  the  eye ;  and  at  the  same  time  if  we  examine 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  those  of  the  ear,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  are  empty,  and  that  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  return  to  their  normal  condition. 

If  then  we  withdraw  the  galvanic  poles,  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil  and  the  injection  of  the  vessels  soon  reappear. 
Upon  removing  and  approximating  these  poles  alternately  to 
the  nerve,  we  make  the  ocular,  vascular,  and  auricular  phe- 
nomena appear  and  disappear  alternately  as  we  choose. 
While  the  injected  vessels  empty  themselves  of  blood,  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  falls ;  and  Dr  Waller  was  able  in  this 
manner  to  cause  the  thermometer  to  fall  from  one  degree  to 
one  degree  and  a  half  of  the  centigrade  scale. 

The  ocular  and  the  auricular  phenomena  are  closely  con- 
nected together. 

The  action  of  the  nerve  is  evinced  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  arteries  and  the  capillary  vessels.  These  vessels  are  con- 
tracted and  at  length  obliterated,  while  the  veins  remain 
black  and  distended  with  blood.  In  a  large  rabbit,  with 
pendulous  ears,  a  variety  common  in  England,  towards  the 
base  of  the  ear,  though  the  diameter  of  the  artery  was  more 
than  one  line,  the  internal  cavity  became  empty  and  completely 
disappeared  under  the  action  of  galvanism.  When  the  gal- 
vanic current  ceased,  the  undulating  blood  appeared  in  the 
vessel. 

The  vascular  turgescence  produced  by  the  action  of  topical 
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irritant  substances,  as  very  hot  water,  mustard,  ammonia, 
disappears  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  galvanism. 
After  division  of  the  Great  Sympathetic,  the  capillary  hae- 
morrhage of  the  operated  side  is  greatly  more  copious  than 
that  on  the  other  side ;  this  haemorrhage  diminishes  or  en- 
tirely ceases.  If  we  galvanize  the  divided  nerve,  all  these 
differences  in  animal  temperature  are  especially  remarkable 
in  the  cold  season ;  for  a  temperature  of  fourteen  degrees 
was  required  to  establish  the  equilibrium. 

In  the  month  of  February,  when  the  temperature  was  be- 
low zero  cent.,  the  ear  of  the  operated  side  presented  a  tem- 
perature of  ten  degrees  above  the  unoperated  side.  This 
great  inequality  disappeared  gradually,  when  the  animal  was 
placed  in  a  medium  with  a  higher  temperature.  At  this  time 
Dr  Waller  found  in  dogs  the  temperature  of  the  ear  of  the 
operated  side  ten  degrees  cent,  above  that  of  the  side  not 
operated  on,  the  latter  being  twenty-five  degrees,  =  77*^  F., 
•while  the  former  was  thirty-five  degrees, =95"^  F.  After 
the  animal  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  chamber  in 
which  the  operation  was*  performed,  where  the  temperature 
was  at  fourteen  degrees  cent.,  =  58°  F.,  the  unoperated  side 
indicated  a  temperature  of  twenty-nine  degrees,  =  85°,  while 
the  side  on  which  the  operation  was  performed  remained 
nnchanged.  After  one  hour  the  unoperated  side  was  at  thirty- 
four  degrees,  the  operated  side  at  thirty-five  degrees  cent. ; 
and  at  these  points  the  temperature  of  both  sides  remained 
stationary. 

The  inclosure  of  the  artery  in  a  ligature,  or  the  inclosure 
of  the  jugular  vein,  appears  not  to  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  ear  of  the  operated  side  ;  but  upon  applying  galvanism  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  divided  so  as  to 
weaken  greatly  the  action  of  the  heart,  a  depression  of  one 
degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  takes  place. 

The  arterial  contraction  is  equally  produced  by  irritating 
by  galvanism  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  every  part  of 
the  cervical  region.  The  centre  of  this  nervous  action  is 
found  in  the  Spinal  Marrow.  The  maximum  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  galvanizing  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  level  of  the 
articulation  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae. 

After  division  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve,  even 
after  applying  galvanism  to  it  several  times,  the  part  of  the 
nerve  which  is  above,  is  disorganized.  Further,  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days,  galvanism  applied  to  this  chord  from  the 
point  at  which  it  has  been  divided,  or  galvanically  stimulated, 
to  the  first  cervical  ganglion,  produces  no  effect  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ear.  But  if  at  this  time  we  apply  galvanism  to 
the  first  cervical  ganglion,  we  produce  at  once  constriction 
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Bernard,  added  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  the  increased  ca- 
lorification made  by  M.  CI.  Bernard. 

Dr  "Waller  had  made  upon  the  question  of  augmented  heat 
and  increased  vascular  action  additional  researches.  The 
object  of  Dr  Waller  was  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  to  regu- 
late at  will  the  phenomena  which  follow  the  division  of  the 
Great  Sympathetic  Nerve,  so  as  to  diminish  or  to  increase, 
within  certain  limits,  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  temperature  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

When  we  divide  or  inclose  in  a  ligature  the  cervical  por- 
tion of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  or  subject  it  to  the  repeated 
stimulation  of  galvanism,  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  con- 
tracted, the  membrana  nictitans  advances  over  the  surface 
of  the  eyeball,  and  the  vessels  of  the  eye  become  more  red. 
The  temperature  of  these  parts  is  increased  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  easily  estimated  by  the  hand  and  by  the  thermometer. 
Tliese  phenomena  continue  in  the  same  state  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  ordinarily  for  several  months.  If  we  apply 
galvanism  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nerve,  the  pupil  is  dilated 
to  its  greatest  extent.  The  membrana  nictitans  is  withdrawn 
into  the  angle  of  the  eye ;  and  at  the  same  time  if  we  examine 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  those  of  the  ear,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  are  empty,  and  that  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membrane  return  to  their  normal  condition. 

If  then  we  withdraw  the  galvanic  poles,  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil  and  the  injection  of  the  vessels  soon  reappear. 
Upon  removing  and  approximating  these  poles  alternately  to 
the  nerve,  we  make  the  ocular,  vascular,  and  auricular  phe- 
nomena appear  and  disappear  alternately  as  we  choose. 
While  the  injected  vessels  empty  themselves  of  blood,  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  falls ;  and  Dr  Waller  was  able  in  this 
manner  to  cause  the  thermometer  to  fall  from  one  degree  to 
one  degree  and  a  half  of  the  centi^ade  scale. 

The  ocular  and  the  auricular  phenomena  are  closely  con- 
nected together. 

The  action  of  the  nerve  is  evinced  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  arteries  and  the  capillary  vessels.  These  vessels  are  con- 
tracted and  at  length  obliterated,  while  the  veins  remain 
black  and  distended  with  blood.  In  a  large  rabbit,  with 
pendulous  ears,  a  variety  common  in  England,  towards  the 
base  of  the  ear,  though  the  diameter  of  the  artery  was  more 
than  one  line,  the  internal  cavity  became  empty  and  completely 
disappeared  under  the  action  of  galvanism.  When  the  gal- 
vanic current  ceased,  the  undulating  blood  appeared  in  the 
vessel. 

The  vascular  turgescence  produced  by  the  action  of  topical 
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irritant  substances,  as  very  hot  water,  mustard,  ammonia, 
disappears  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of  galvanism. 
After  division  of  the  Great  Sympathetic,  the  capillary  hse- 
morrhage  of  the  operated  side  is  greatly  more  copious  than 
that  on  the  other  side ;  this  haamorrhage  diminishes  or  en- 
tirely ceases.  If  we  galvanize  the  divided  nerve,  all  these 
differences  in  animal  temperature  are  especially  remarkable 
in  the  cold  season ;  for  a  temperature  of  fourteen  degrees 
was  required  to  establish  the  equilibrium. 

In  the  month  of  February,  when  the  temperature  was  be- 
low zei'o  cent.,  the  ear  of  the  operated  side  presented  a  tem- 
perature of  ten  degrees  above  the  unoperated  side.  This 
great  inequality  disappeared  gradually,  when  the  animal  was 
placed  in  a  medium  with  a  higher  temperature.  At  this  time 
Dr  Waller  found  in  dogs  the  temperature  of  the  ear  of  the 
operated  side  ten  degrees  cent,  above  that  of  the  side  not 
operated  on,  the  latter  being  twenty-five  degrees,  =  77°  F., 
•while  the  former  was  thirty-five  degrees,  =  95''  F.  After 
the  animal  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  the  chamber  in 
which  the  operation  was*  performed,  where  the  temperature 
was  at  fourteen  degrees  cent.,  =  58°  F.,  the  unoperated  side 
indicated  a  temperature  of  twenty-nine  degrees,  =  85°,  while 
the  side  on  which  the  operation  was  performed  remained 
unchanged.  After  one  hour  the  unoperated  side  was  at  thirty- 
four  degrees,  the  operated  side  at  thirty-five  degrees  cent. ; 
and  at  these  points  the  temperature  of  both  sides  remained 
stationary. 

The  inclosure  of  the  artery  in  a  ligature,  or  the  inclosure 
of  the  jugular  vein,  appears  not  to  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  ear  of  the  operated  side  ;  but  upon  applying  galvanism  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  divided  so  as  to 
weaken  greatly  the  action  of  the  heart,  a  depression  of  one 
degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  takes  place. 

The  arterial  contraction  is  equally  produced  by  irritating 
by  galvanism  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  every  part  of 
the  cervical  reffion.  The  centre  of  this  nervous  action  is 
found  in  the  Spinal  Marrow.  The  maximum  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  galvanizing  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  level  of  the 
articulation  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrae. 

After  division  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve,  even 
after  applying  galvanism  to  it  several  times,  the  part  of  the 
nerve  which  is  above,  is  disorganized.  Further,  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days,  galvanism  applied  to  this  chord  from  the 
point  at  which  it  has  been  divided,  or  galvanically  stimulated, 
to  the  first  cervical  ganglion,  produces  no  effect  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ear.  But  if  at  this  time  we  apply  galvanism  to 
the  first  cervical  ganglion,  we  produce  at  once  constriction 
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The  presence  of  persistent  nnclei  in  the  lacnnsB  has  been 
questioned  by  recent  authors  ;  some  state  that  they  may  be 
detected  at  times,  while  others  regard  their  preseaee  «8vvery 
problematical.  Mr  Goodsir^  describes  the  lacunae  as  .con- 
taining a  little  nmss  of  nucleated  cells. 

M.  l^olUker,^  after  citing  Schwann,  Krause,  Koblraosch, 
Fleischmann,  Giinther,  and  Bonders,  all  of  whom  believe  in 
the  persistence  of  the  nuclei  in  the  lacunae,  goes  on  to  say 
tiiat  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  bones 
of  an  individual  eighteen  years  old  he-found  them  after  the 
sections  had  been  treated  with  acid.  The  authors  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  nuclei  in  recentjbone  without  the 
aid  of  chemical  treatment.  If  a  small  fnigment  be  taken 
from  the  spongy  portion  of  a  fresh  bone  and  freed  from  ad- 
herent fat,  the  nuclei  may  be  seen  as  small  rounded  bodies 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  lacunae;  their  appearance  is 
shewn  in  Plate  IX,  figs.  27  and  29,  Tr.  In  dry  sections  of  bone 
the  nuclei  are  less  readily  recognised,  although  we  may  find 
them  here  and  there.  The  authors  have  sections  of  a  fossil 
bone  from  the  Wealden  (supposed  to  be  Pterodactyle)  in  which 
all  the  lacunae  have  well-defined  nuclei  (Plate,  fig.  5). 

4.  Haversian  Systems, — Having  described  the  several  parts 
entering  into  the  formation  of  Haversian  systems,  it  now 
remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  these  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  bone  which  are  not  included 
under  that  term.  The  union  of  the  Haversian  and  other  sys- 
tems of  laminae  is  seen,  in  &  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone, 
to  be  efi'ected  by  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  transparent 
tissue.  In  a  recently-formed  system  the  canaliculi  do  not 
appear  to  pass  through  this  layer,  but  in  older  ones  they  are 
seen  to  pass  across  from  the  external  lacunae  and  to  anasto- 
mose with  those  from  the  interstitial  or  circumferential  la- 
minae, or  with  those  of  adjoining  Haversian  systems  (Plate 
VII.  tig.  10,  Tr.)  After  these  intercommunications  have  been 
fully  established,  the  connecting  layer  loses  something  of  its 
original  transparency,  but  not  the  whole ;  for  in  the  bones  of 
aged  subjects  it  may  still  be  distinguished. 

In  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman's  "Physiological  Anatomy,"  it 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Tomes,  that  the  canaliculi 
of  adjoining  systems  anastomose  but  scantily.  A  more  ex- 
tended examination  into  the  subject  has  shewn  this  to  be  true 
of  the  more  recently  developed  systems,  but  not  those  of 
greater  age.  In  addition  to  the  connection  of  systems  of 
laminae  by  the  juxtaposition  of  their  external  members,  in- 

"^  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations,  by  John  Goodsir  and  Henry 
D.  S.  Goodsir,  1846.  «  Kailiker,  oper,  eiUy  p.  29ft 
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stances  not  unfrequently  occur  wh^re  several  Haversian  sys- 
tems, linearly  arranged,  are  encircled  by  a  series  of  laminae 
common  to  the  whole.  This  is  shewn  in  Plate  VI.  fig.  5,  Tr. 
But  although  we  may  find  groups  of  sjf  stems  thus  bound  to- 
gether by  inclosing  laminae,  in  addition  to  the  general  or 
partial  investment  by  circumferential  laminae,  such  binding 
together  is  clearly  not  necessary  to  ensure  the  strength  of 
the  bone,  as  we  see -many  bones  altogether  destitute  of  cir- 
cumferential laminse,  and  very  few  with  these  laminee  com- 
plete ;  while  the  encircling  of  several  Haversian  systems 
with  laminee  common  to  the  whole,  is  the  •  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

In  the  progress  of  their  investigations  the  authors  have 
failed  to  discover  any  instances  in  which  pre-existing  laminee, 
partially  absorbed,  have  become  continuous  with  newly-de- 
yeloped  ones,  end  to  end ;  indeed,  there  seems  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  such  seldom  if  ever  occurs,  otherwise  the 
Haversian  systems  would  not  be  so  strongly  marked,  neither 
should  we  have  the  festooned  outline  to  the  systems  lying 
against  the  cut  ends  of  the  laminae,  in  the  manner  shewn  in 
Platey  fig.  1,  and  Plate  VII.  fig.  10,  Tr. 

In  examining  Haversian  systems  divided  transversely,  one 
will  be  occasionally  found  in  which  the  canal  has  been  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  the  development  of  a  lacunal  cell  in 
its  centre.     This  condition  is  illustrated  in  fig.  1  c. 

5.  Ossified  CarUlage  of  Joints. — Dr  Sharpey  has  shewn  that 
beneath  the  articular  cartilage  lies  a  layer  of  bone  produced 
by  the  gradual  ossification  of  this  tissue.^  Professor  Kolliker^ 
has  observed  this  form  of  bone  to  be  present  in  all  the  articu- 
lations, excepting  that  of  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone,  in  which 
situations  he  has  failed  to  detect  it.  The  authors  have  nume- 
rous sections  from  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  present,  and  although  in  smaller  amount 
than  is  usually  found  in  corresponding  parts  of  other  bones. 
Still  it  is  sufficiently  distinct.  The  peculiarity  of  the  arti- 
cular bone  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  parts  as  existed  in  the  cartilage  prior  to  its  conver- 

« 

*  Dr  Qaain's  Anatomy,  Fifth  Edition.  By  Mr  Quain  and  Dr  Sharpey,  Part 
IL,  page  1^8.  '^  In  the  slow  growth  of  bone  which  encroaches  on  the  attached 
surface  of  articular  cartilage,  the  ossification  would  almost  seem  to  be  produced 
merely  by  the  impregnation  of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  with  earthy  matter 
(corresponding  with  the  first  step  of  the  ordinary  process) ;  and  in  this  case, 
the  cells  and  clusters  of  cells  being  surrounded  by  calcified  matrix,  may  remain 
as  little  vacuities  or  lacunae  in  the  bone  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
lacunsB  in  the  crusta  petrosa  of  the  teeth,  and  the  production  of  adventitious 
bony  deposits  in  different  textures,  requires  further  investigation." 

^  KOUiker,  page  316,  oper.  eit. 
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sion  into  bone.  The  cells  for  the  most  part  are  arranged  in 
groups  or  in  lines  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  bone, 
each  cell  presenting  a  roundish  mass  surrounded  by  granules, 
And  rendered  rather  indefinite  in  outline.  Not  uncommonly 
several  cells,  become  connected  end  to  end,  thus  producing  an 
elongated  form.  It  is  when  in  this  condition  that  the  cells 
and  basement  tissue  may  be  restored  to  the  appearance  of 
cartilage  by  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  cell  becomes  pon verted  into  a  well-developed  lacuna, 
and  near  the  ordinary  bone  the  cells  may  be  seen  in  more  or 
less  advanced  stages  towards  their  conversion  (Plate  YII. 
fig.  17,  Tr.) 

In  the  ossified  cartilage,  when  the  tissue  attains  a  consider- 
able thickness,  broad  and.  ill-defined  lines  or  bands  of  opacity 
may  generally  be  found  running  parallel  with  the  articular 
surface,  and  giving  a  stratified  character  to  the  part  in  which 
they  are  situated,  as  shewn  in  fig.  17  h.  When  seen  by  trans- 
mitted Hgbt,  these  lines  appear  of  a  deep  rich  brown  colour, 
and  as  if  possessed  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  granularity 
than  the  surrounding  parts.  The  cells  of  the  tissue  are  not 
uncommonly  surrounded  by  a  similar  granular  condition  of 
the  matrix.  This  state  of  granularity  is  most  conspicuous 
near  the  bone,  and  less  so  near  the  cartilage,  where  the  tissue 
becomes  clear  and  transparent.  The  ossified  cartilage  is 
generally  separated  by  a  well-marked  line  from  the  subjacent 
bone.  Exceptions  to  this,  however,  are  not  wanting,  where 
the  two  pass,  the  one  into  the  other,  by  insensible  gradations. 
The  bone  of  the  line  of  junction  is  usually  advanced  into 
the  ossified  cartilage  by  rounded  projections  of  variable  size; 
some  of  which  reach  nearly  to  the  surface,  while  others  are 
situated  at  some  little  depth.  From  this  arrangement  the 
articular  bone  is  necessarily  irregular  in  quantity.  In  one 
part  it  will  dip  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  bone,  while 
at  another,  and  perhaps  contiguous  part,  it  will  form  but  a  thin 
layer.  The  external  articular  surface  is  but  slightly  affected 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  attached  to  the  bone  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  presents  an  even  surface,  on  which  the  arti- 
cular cartilage  is  placed  in  a  uniform  layer. 

The  absence  of  Haversian  canals,  and  the  unfirequency  of 
lacunae  with  canaliculi  in  the  articular  bone,  renders  this 
tissue  much  less  porous  than  ordinary  bone,  a  condition 
which  probably  contributes  to  its  strength,  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  the  presence  of  this  peculiar  form  of  tissue  at  the  arti- 
cular extremities  of  bones  we  may  perceive  a  striking  in- 
stance of  design. 
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'  It  would  appear  that  the  articular  cartilage  must  rest 
upon  a  firm  and  uniform  surface,  otherwise  it  would,  under 
pressure,  yield  unequally,  and  the  joint  would  probably  be 
but  imperfect  in  its  action.  Circumferential  laminsD  are  de- 
veloped only  on  free  surfaces,  and  do  not  present  there  a 
a  very  level  outer  surface.  A  surface  formed  by  Haversian 
systems  would  be  irregularly  fluted  or  nodulated,  like  that 
beneath  the  calcified  cartilage.  Neither  of  those  forms  of  de- 
velopment, then^  would  efi^ect  a  condition  of  surface  similar 
to  that  attained  by  the  ossified  cartilage.  A  careful  consi- 
deration of  the  foregoing  facts  will,  we  think,  lead  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  presence  of  ossified  cartilage  as  a  basis 
for  articular  cartilage' must  not  be  regarded  simply  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  slowly-advancing  ossification  of  a  tissue  prone  to 
ossify  ;  neither  must  it  be  regarded  as  an  imperfectly-deve- 
loped tissue  in  which  the  formative  process  was  arrested 
before  the  part  had  been  perfected  ;*  but  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  constant  element  in  the  osseous  system,  having  its  spe- 
cial use,  and  necessary  to  the  perfect  organization  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  higher  forms  of  Vertebrata. 

6.  Ossified  Lacunal  Cells. — In  addition  to  the  parts  already 
described,  the  authors  have  found  a  condition  of  bone  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  observation,  or  if  seen,  has  not  been 
recognised  as  a  form  of  osseous  tissue.  The  bones  of  aged 
people  not  unfrequently  become  extremely  light  and  spongy, 
readily  break,  and  from  the  diminished  amount  of  compact 
tissue,  may  in  the  tsase  of  the  flat  bones,  such  as  those  of  the 
pelvis,  be  indented  by  firm  pressure  with  the  finger.  Such 
bones,  after  maceration,  contain  within  the  spaces  inclosed 
by  the  cancelli,  a  white  powder,  which  readily  falls  out  if  the 
bone  be  broken.  If  a  little  of  this  powder  be  mounted  in 
Canada  balsam,  and  placed  in  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
the  observer  will  see,  that  it  is  mainly  composed  of  large  nu- 
cleated cells,  some  of  which  are  detached,  others  united  into 
masses. 

The  isolated  cells  have  a  spherical  or  oval  form,  and  ap- 
pear to  consist  of  a  granular  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  very 
thick  cell-wall,  external  to  which  we  commonly  find  an  ag- 
gregation of  granular  matter,  indefinite  in  amount  and  pre- 
senting a  ragged  outline  (Plate  VII.  fig.  15,  Tr.)  The  cells 
which  are  united  into  masses  are  connected  by  this  granular 
matter,  or  ossified  blastema,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  called. 
The  cells  themselves  are  similar  to  the  loose  ones,  excepting 
that  in  some  cases  their  character  is  rendered  more  apparent 

*  K6Uiker>  <>per.  e<t.,  page  318,  speaks  of  this  tisiue  as  imperfecily-forme4 
bone-substance. 
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by  the  nucleus  assuming  the  form  of  a  lacuna*  If  a  section 
of  the  bone  be  examined^  similar  cells  will  be  found  adherent 
to  the  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals,  with  the  canaliculi  of 
contiguous  lacunae  advancing  into  them,  while  the  nuclei  of 
the  adherent  cells  are  assuming.the  form*  of  lacunae  and 
throwing  out  canaliculi. 

Again,  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  the  outline  of  the  for- 
mative cells,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  loose  ones,  may 
be  in  places  recognised,  having  lacunae  and  canaliculi  as  their 
centres.  The  recognition  of  these  ossified  cells  in  their  iso- 
lated state,  will  be  followed  by  the  observation  of  similar  cells 
occupying  the  Haversian  canals  and  cancellar  spaces  in  the 
majority  of  microscopic  preparations  of  adult  bone,  (Plate 
YI.  fig.  5  a,  Tr.) ;  and  the  same  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  the 
outer  surface  of  bone  (Plate  VII.  fig.  19,  Tr,)  The  appearance 
of  the  cells  is,  however,  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  various 
circumstances  which  operate  upon  growing  bone,  such  as  ihe 
presence  of  a  tendon,  or  of  a  large  pulsating  vessel,  or  in 
fact  by  pressure  from  any  cause.  Thus  if  situated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  tendon,  they  assume  an  elon- 
gated form  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be  flattened 
by  pressure. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  describe  the  ossified 
lacunal  cells  at  this  place,  on  account  of  their  frequent  occur- 
rence in  adult  bone  (Plate  VI.  fig  5  a,  and  Plate  VII.  figs, 
16  and  17,  Tr.) 

7.  Bone  Tissue. — Hitherto  we  h^»ve  confined  our  description 
to  the  forms  in  which  the  bone  substance  is  arranged,  as  into 
laminae.  Haversian  systems,  &c.  'We  have  now  to  consider 
the  ultimate  structure  of  the  tissue  itself.  But  little  has  been 
said  upon  this  point  until  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  the 
"  Physiological  Anatomy"  of  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman/  it 
is  stated  that  bone  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  granules 
in  a  scarcely  distinguishable  matrix.  Latterly,  other  views 
have  been  proposed.  Dr  Sharpey  has  advanced  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  although  the  bone  developed  in  cartilage  is  at  one 
period  granular,^  a  reticulate  fibrous  arrangement-of  the  ele- 

^  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman,  Physiological  Anatomy,  page  108. 

^  Mr  Quain's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Mr  Qaain  and  Dr  Sharpey,  page  157. 
'*  The  primary  osseous  matter  forming  the  original  thin  walls  of  the  areolae  is, 
as  Mr  Tomes  observes,  decidedly  granular,  and  has  a  dark  appearance ;  the 
subsequent  or  secondary  deposit,  on  the  other  hand^  is  quite  transparent,  and 
of  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  aspect,  without  obvious  granules.  This  begins 
to  cover  the  granular  bone  a  short  distance  (about  the  ^vth  of  an  inch)  below  the 
surface  of  ossification,  and,  as  already  stated,  increases  further  down.  The 
lacunas  iirst  appear  in  this  deposit ;  there  are  none  in  the  primary  granular 
bone.     In  what  further  regards  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  secondary  de- 
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inents  of  the  tissue  takes  it  place,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  general  condition  of  bone.^  Dr  Sharpey,  when  he  formed 
this  opinion,  had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  thin 
fragments  torn  from  the  surface  of  bone  macerated  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  authors  have  seen  the  appearance  both  in 
decalcified  bone,  and  in  sections  which  have  not  been  chemi- 
cally treated  ;  but  they  believe  the  fibrous  appearance  to  be 
an  optical  effect  produced  by  the  canaliculi  and  granules  when 
the  light  is  unequally  distributed,  or  the  object-glass  in  bad 
adjustment.  It  will  be  shewn  in  the  subsequent  details,  that 
the  appearance  can  be  produced  and  dispelled  at  pleasure 
by  alteratiotis  in  the  direction  of  the  transmitted  light,  If 
thin  sections  of  bone  are  seen  by  transmitted  light,  (passing 
through  in  the  axis  of  the  microscope),  the  tissue  will  appear 
either  granular  or  structureless,  and  in  the  laminae  alterna- 
tions of  granular  and  structureless  parts  will  be  seen.  But 
if  the  light  be  allowed  to  pass  in  one  direction  only,  and 
with  considerable  obliquity  through  the  specimen,  then  the 
appearance  of  extremely  minute  fibres  will  present  itself ;  and 
this  not  only  in  adult  bone,  but  in  the  isolated  cells  of  old 
and  in  developing  young  bone.  They  are  most  strongly  marked 
over  the  lacunae;  to  which,  and  to  the  canaliculi,  a  confused 
and  broken  outline  is  given.     The  fibres  appear  as  though 

posit,  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  differ  considerably  from  the  views  of 
Mr  Tomes.  He  supposes  that  it  is  formed  of  cells  which  become  impregnated 
with  earthy  matter, — the  cartilage  cells  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
the  ceUs  newly  formed  in  the  blastema.  Now  although  certain  appearances 
render  it  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  a  layer  of  flattened  and  calcified 
cells  next  to  the  surface  of  the  granular  bone,  I  am  nevertheless  disposed  to 
think  that  the  subsequent  and  chief  part  of  the  deposit  results  from  the  calcifi- 
cation of  successive  layers  of  fibres  generated  in  the  blastema,  and  possibly 
derived  from  tha  granular  cells,  some  cells  being  perhaps  also  involved  along 
with  the  fibres,  as  in  the  ossification  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  cranium  :  in  short, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  deposit  in  question  is  formed  after  the  manner  of 
intramembranotts  ossification  already  described  (page  150.)  I  infer  that  such 
is  the  process  from  the  structure  of  the  layers,  for  they  are  made  up  of  fine  re- 
ticulated fibres  like  the  lamellse  of  perfect  bone  shewn  at  page  143.'' 

^  On  this  point  KoUiker,  op«r.  <;«^  p.  289,  observes,  '*  Die  Grundsubstans 
deri' Kiwcbtn !  besteht  nach  Sharpey  und  Hassall  aus  einem  Netzwerk  feiner 
Fasern  mit  rhombischen  Maschen,  von  welchen  Fasern  ich  weder  an  frischen, 
noch  an  mit  Keagentien.behandelten  Knochen  eine  Spur  babe  entdecken 
kOnnen.  Was  Arnold  neulich  Priraitiv-fhsern  der  Knochen  nennt,  sind,  wie 
seine  Abbtldnngen  lehren,  nur  die  Granula  der  Grundsubstanz,  an  denen  er 
eine  lineare  Aneinanderreihung  zu  erkennen  glaubt,  und  seine  Querstreifen 
auf  Flachenschnitten,  und  radiaren  Linien  auf  Querschliffen,  wenigstens  die 
letzteren  sicher,  nichts  als  die  Auslaiifer  der  Knochenhholen.  Bollten  durch 
ii^end  ein^-Reagens  in  dem  Knochengewebe  deutliche  Fibrillen  nachgewiesen 
werden  konnen,  was  mir  aber  noch  nicht  gelungen  ist,  so  kdnnten  dieselben 
wohl  keine  anderen  sein,  als  diejenigen,  welche  in  ossificirenden  Knorpel  das 
streifige  Ansehen  bewirken  und  die  von  Sharpey  und  mir  bei  der  Knochenbil- 
dung  aus  demPeriost  beschriebenen.'' 
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arranged  in  series  of  short  and  broken  lengths,  parallel  and- 
without  plaiting.  If  the  specimen  be  a  little  out  of  focus, 
there  will  be  an  appearance  of  reticulated  fibres  marked  by 
nebulous  outlines.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  light  pass- 
ing from  all  sides  obliquely  through  the  preparation, — that  is, 
if  the  object  be  illuminated  by  a  hollow  cone  of  light,  in  the 
manner  obtainable  by  Mr  Gillett^s  arrangement  of  achro- 
matic condenser,  or  by  rendering  opaque  the  centre  of  the 
lower  lens  of  the  ordinary  achromatic  condenser, — the  fibres 
disappear,  and  we  see  in  their  place  a  granular  tissue,  with 
a  tendency  here  and  there  to  a  linear  arrangement  of  the 
granules,  and  the  lacuna  and  canaliculi  clear  and  distinct, 
when  well  in  focus,  but  with  a  fibre-like  nebulosity  when 
slightly  out  of  focus,  especially  in  those  parts  where  the  latter 
run  obliquely  through  the  specimen.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case,  where  the  canaliculi  are  filled  with  fluid,  or  where 
they  have  become  solid, — ^a  condition  very  common  in  the 
bones  of  old  subjects.  Indeed,  in  many  specimens  where  the 
bone  is  not  highly  developed,  a  fibrous  appearance  at  once 
strikes  the  eye,  and  it  is  only  on  careful  examination  of  the 
surface  of  the  section  that  the  illusion  is  dispelled  by  the  ori- 
fices of  the  canaliculi  appearing  at  the  termination  of  tho  ap- 
parent fibres*  Amongst  a  great  many  examples,  the  authors 
have  not  seen  one  instance  in  which  the  fibrous  appearance 
could  not  be  traced  to  canaliculi^  this  effect  being  often  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  granules.  If  parallel  dentinal 
tubes  be  viewed  by  a  side  light,  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, each  tube  will  throw  two  or  three  strong  nebulous 
lines,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  fibres ;  and  if  tubes  cut 
transversely  be  inspected  in  a  similar  manner,  each  will  ap- 
pear to  have  several  concentric  lines  extending  half  round  it 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 

That  the  presence  of  granules  imbedded  in  a  less  refrac- 
tive tissue  may,  when  viewed  by  a  side  light,  give  an  appear- 
ance of  fibres,  is  shewn  on  an  examination  of  pus-globules 
under  similar  circumstances,  when  each  globule  will  seem  to 
have  a  striated  surface;  and  that  slightly-rounded  promi- 
nences will  produce  a  like  effect  is  shewn  in  the  case  of  some 
species  of  Navicula.  The  surface  of  these  latter  objects  is 
marked  by  rows  of  slight  prominences,  which,  when  the  light 
is  oblique,  and  passes  through  the  specimen  from  one  point 
only,  appear  as  lines  or  fibres,  thtJ  direction  of  which  will 
change  with  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  light ;  that  is 
to  say,  shadows  will  extend  from  one  eminence  to  another  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  from  which  the  light  enters. 
If  we  examine  the  projecting  splenica  of  bone  forming  in  temr. 
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|>orary  cartilage  under  corresponding  conditions  as  regards 
light,  a  similar  fibrous  appearance  will  be  developed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  authors  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  bone  substance,  instead  of  being  made  up  of 
minute  reticulate  fibres,  is  composed  of  granules  or  granular 
cells,  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  clear  homogeneous  or  sub- 
granular  matrix.  This  subject  will  receive  further  elucida- 
tion under  the  head  of  Development.  These  views  are  sup- 
ported by  the  appearances  presented,  not  only  in  developing 
bone  of  young  subjects,  but  also  in  the  bone  of  adults. 

Thus,  as  regards  the  basement  homogeneous  tissue,  it  will 
be  found  that  where  lamination  is  highly  developed,  the  la- 
minae have  a  transparent,  and  structureless,  and  a  more  opaque 
and  granular  part,  to  which  the  former  appears  to  be  the  ma- 
trix. The  peripheral  lamina  of  the  Haversian  systems  is  gene- 
rally clear  and  free  from  granularity,  and  the  internal  lamina 
sometimes  presents  a  similar  structureless  appearance.    The 
matter  which  fills  up  the  Haversian  systems  in  the  full-grown 
antlers  of  the  Oervidae  affords  another  and  a  very  striking 
example  of  transparent  structureless  osseous  tissue,  which  in 
this  instance  is  the  more  distinct  from  the  absence  of  canali- 
culi  in  its  substance.     Then,  again,  we  have  another  instance 
in  the  clear  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  found  between  the  su- 
perficial Haversian  systems  of  ordinary  bone.    It  has  already 
been  described  as  a  non-laminated  element  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  certain  bones.    In  the  instances  already  cited,  and 
no  doubt  in  many  others,  which  may  be  found  in  th&  skeletons 
of  the  lower  vertebrata,  we  have  bone  tissue  without  obvious 
granularity,  and  without  obvious  structure  ;  and  although  it 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  general  mass,  yet,  from  its  con- 
stant presence  at  all  ages  and  in  all  subjects,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  integral  and  normal  part  of  mammalian  bone. 
The  granular  condition  of  bone  tissue  is  tolerably  obvious  in 
all  preparations,  though  it  is  much  more  strongly  marked  in 
some  specimens  than  in  others.     The  amount  of  the  compo- 
nent granules  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  same  specimen, 
and  in  specimens  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  skeleton. 
Thus  in  one  situation  we  may  see  laminae  with  a  highly  granu- 
lar.part  gradually  merging  into  a  transparent  tissue,  while  in 
another  the  laminae  may  be  granular  throughout.     Again,  in 
young  bone  developed  in  cartilage,  the  part  between  the  cells 
becomes  highly  granular ;  fragments  of  which  may  be  found 
in  certain  adult  bones,  as  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  (Plate  VII.,  fig  16  fc,  Tr.)   Bone  near  the  articular 
surface  frequently  presents  a  well-marked  granularity.  Whe- 
ther the  granular  and  the  transpiu*ent  parts  of  bone  contain 
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different  relative  amounts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  is  a  question 
yet  to  be  decided. 

8.  Development  of  Bone, — Temporary  cartilage,  when  itfirst 
appears  in  the  embryo,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  closely- 
packed  nucleated  cells,  which  in  the  process  of  growth  become 
separated  by  the  development  of  a  tissue  external  to  them, 
usually  designated  the  hyaline  tissue  of  cartilage.  At  this 
stage  of  growth  we  have  a  granular  cell  occupying  a  cavity 
in  the  hyaline  tissue ;.  at  a  previous  period  the  granular  cell 
was  inclosed  by  an  outer  cell-wall,  to  which  it  formed  the 
nucleus,  but  now  the  cell-wall  has  merged  into  the  hyaline 
tissue,  from  which  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  while 
the  granular  cell  contains  itself  one  or  more  nuclei.  In  mak- 
ing sections  of  cartilage  many  of  these  granular  cells  escape 
from  their  cavities  in  the  hyaline  tissue,  and  may  be  seen 
detached  and  floating  about  in  the  field  of  the  microscope. 
Some  little  confusion  of  terms  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  granular  cells  are  not  unfre- 
quently  described  under  the  name  of  cartilage-nuclei  con- 
taining nucleoli,  while  in  fact  they  are  cells  capable  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  matrix,  and  are  at  one  period  the  only  re- 
cognisable cartilage  cells.  They  occur  singly  or  in  groups; 
more  frequently,  however,  two  or  three  are  extended  in 
a  line.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  communication  to 
call  these  bodies  granular  cartilage  celU^  as  distinguished 
from  a  form  which  the  cells  assume  previous  to  ossifica- 
tion. 

Cartilage  previous  to  its  conversion  injbo  bone  undergoes  a 
rapid  growth,  which  takes  place  principally  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  future  bone.  Each  granular  cell  be- 
comes divided  into  two  by  segmentation  transverse  to  the 
Hne  of  ossific  advance.  These  are  again  divided,  and  the 
process  repeated  from  time  to  time,  till  in  the  place  of  a  single 
granular  cell,  we  have  a  long  line  of  cells  extending  from 
tlie  unchanged  cartilage  to  the  point  where  ossification  has 
taken  place.  Contemporaneously  with  this  development  of 
lines  of  cells,  other  changes  are  going  on  in  the  individual 
eells  composing  them.  If  we  examine  those  situate  near  the 
advancing  bone,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  granular  cells 
have  enlarged,  have  become  separated  from  each  other  by 
wide  intervals,  and  that  each  has  become  invested  with  a  thick 
pellucid  cell-wall  (Plate  VIII.,  figs.  19  and  20,  Tr.)  The 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  cells  has  occurred  at  the  expense 
of  the  hyaline  tissue,  which,  at  those  points  where  the  rounded 
cells  approach  each  other,  is  reduced  to  a  thin  film,  although 
in  the  intervals  left  by  the  packing  of  the  uncompressed  cells, 
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it  exists  to  a  considerable  amount,  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
matrix  containing  cartilage  cells  composed  of  an  outer  pel- 
lucid coat,  within  which  is  a  granular  cell  containing  central 
nuclei,  a  cell  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts.  The  nucleus 
existed  previous  to  the  segmentation  of  the  granular  cell, 
but  the  outer  wall  is  the  product  of  a  subsequent  develop- 
ment. It  will  be  observed  that  growth  is  effected  by  two 
modes ;  first,  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  cells,  and  ' 
secondly,  by  the  increase  of  their  size  individually. 

While  these  changes  for  lengthening  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
are  going  on,  cells  are  being  added  by  a  somewhat  similar 
process  of  division  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  increase  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cartilage.  For  the  development  of  the  epiphysis 
the  cells  become  multiplied  on  a  similar  principle,  but  instead 
of  occurring  in  lines  they  are  accumulated  in  oval  or  rounded 
groups.^ 

From  this  general  view  of  the  subject  we  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  in  detail  those  conditions  of  cartilage  which  pre- 
cede and  prepare  for  its  conversion  into  bone.  These  pheno- 
mena may  be  conveniently  examined  in  the  cartilage  which 
connects  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  of  long  bones,  and  we 
may  take  those  of  a  lamb  or  calf,  as  they  present  the  same 
conditions  as  are  found  in  the  human  subject,  and  have  the 
advantage  over  those  of  other  domestic  animals  of  being 
readily  obtainable  at  all  times,  without  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying the  animal  for  the  sole  purpose  of  physiological  in- 
vestigation. 

At  that  point  in  the  cartilage  where  the  linear  arrange- 
ment of  cells  commences,  several  of  these  bodies  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  same  column,  but  by  following  the  line  down- 
wards towards  the  advancing  bone,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
column  usually  divides,  forming  two  or  three  distinct  lines,  in 
each  of  which  the  ceHs  are  arranged  in  single  file.  It  does 
rot  appear  that  the  number  of  cells  entering  into  the  forma- 
tion of  a  series  are  at  all  limited ;  hence  the  lines  or  columns 
vary  in  length.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  consecutive 
lines  are  placed,  as  a  rule,  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  one 
long  continuous  straight  line  by  the  junction  of  several  shorter 
ones.  On  the  contrary,  each  series  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
is  generally  placed  a  little  to  the  one  or  other  side  of  those 
above  and  below  it.  We  have,  in  fact,  interrupted  lines  of 
cells,  each  line  the  ofi^spring  of  a  single  cell,  the  outer  walls 

*  Previous  to  the  ossification  of  the  epiphysis,  the  cartilage  at  the  hrads  of 
the  bone  is  increased  in  its  bulk  from  additions  to  the  surface,  by  a  process 
somewhat  similar  to  that  through  which  the  growth  of  bone  is  effected.  This 
process  will  be  described  when  the  latter  subject  is  considered. 
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of  which  have  merged  into  the  intercellular  or  hyaline 
tissue. 

When  the  destined  number  of  cells  forming  a  linear  ae- 
ries has  been  developed,  each  cell  becomes  itself  a  centre  of 
growth.  The  granular  cell  enlarges,  together  with  its  nu- 
cleus, and  becomes  invested  with  a  cell-wall.  In  examining 
a  line  of  these  bodies  extending  from  the  forming  bone  of 
the  diaphysis,  we  shall  see  them  in  various  degrees  of  for* 
wardness.  Thus,  if  attention  be  directed  to  the  end  of  the 
line  furthest  from  the  bone,  the  cells  will  be  found  small  in 
size,  granular,  and  with  a  perceptible  nucleus,  but  without 
an  outer  wall,  distinguishable  from  the  hyaline  substance, 
which  is  abundant  between  the  contiguous  lines,  but  small 
in  quantity  between  the  cells  composing  the  lines.  But  if 
the  other  end  of  the  line  be  examined,  very  different  condi- 
tions will  be  observed.  The  granular  cells  will  be  seen  to 
have  become  rounded  in  form,  to  have  increased  to  three  times 
their  original  bulk,  and  to  possess  well-marked  circular  nu- 
clei ;  in  addition  to  which  each  granular  cell  will  have  acquired 
a  thick  pellucid  outer  wall,  while  the  hyaline  tissue  between 
contiguous  lines  of  cells  will  have  dwindled  down  to  a  thin 
film,  excepting  in  those  parts  where  spaces  are  necessarily 
left  in  the  approximation  of  spherical  bodies  (Plate  VI.,  figs. 
19,  20,  Tr.)  The  abundance  of  the  hyaline  tissue  in  the  ear- 
lier condition  of  cartilage  affords  space  for  the  development  of 
the  cells  in  the  breadth  of  the  bone  ;  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  bone  we  find  but  little  of  that  tissue*  yet 
each  component  cell  of  the  almost  innumerable  lines  of  cells 
that  exist,  even  in  a  bone  of  small  size,  is  itself  a  centre  of 
growth.  At  the  osseous  end  of  a  line  a  single  cell  occupies 
more  space  than  four  or  five  at  the  opposite  extremity  ;  and, 
as  in  each  situation  the  cells  are  imbedded  in  hyaline  tissue, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  concurrent  growth  of  the  latter 
throughout  each  lineof  cells,  and  also  of  the  cells  and  hyaline 
tissue  in  the  breadth  of  the  cartilage.  But  for  this  pro- 
vision of  nature,  cells  would  grow  at  the  cost  of  those  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  a  condition  which  obtains  wherever 
space  for  a  secondary  development  of  bone  is  required,  a  de- 
scription of  which  will  follow  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
paper.  Then,  again,  had  we  concurrent  growth  in  each  cell 
of  a  series  without  a  similar  growth  in  all  the  otiier  series 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  bone,  the  growing  series  would 
encroach  upon  the  cartilage  in  which  the  linear  arrangement 
had  not  commenced,  and  ultimately  unite  by  osseous  tissue 
the  epiphysis  and  diaphysis  before  the  bone  had^acquired  its 
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normal  length.  And  supposing  concurrent  growth  to  take 
place  over  the  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  a  bone  and  not  in 
the  other,  the  bone  would  become  curved  and  the  limb  dis- 
torted. 

We  have  traced  in  temporally  cartilage .  those  changes 
which  occur  preparatory  to  its  conversion  into  bone  ;  it  now 
remains  for  the  authors  to  describe  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches on  the  mode  in  which  that  conversion  is  effected^ 
and  concerning  which  there  hitherto  has  been  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion. 

Preceding  ossific  deposit,  the  intercolumnar  tissue,  which 
may  not  only  be  seen  between  the  columns  of  cells,  but  also 
passing  more  or  less  perfectly  between  the  individual  cells, 
becomes  in  some  cases  slightly  .fibrous,  in  appearance,  and 
of  a  light  brown  colour ;  this  condition  speedily  gives  way 
to  a  highly  granular  state ;  in  fact  it  has  become  bone,  and 
incloses,  in  osseous  cavities  or  crypts, v  the  cartilage  cells. 
For  reasons  which  will  hereafter  be  sufficiently  obvious,  we 
shall  in  future  call  these' laounal  cells.  If  thin  sections  be 
made  with  a  very  sharp  knife  throughvossifying  cartilage,  and 
placed  in  water  or  albumen  under  the  quarter  or  eighth  ob- 
jectrglass,  we  shall  occasionally  .find  lacunal  cells  which  have 
escaped  from  their  osseous  crypts,  floating  loose  in  the  fluid, 
and  ofifering  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  examination  of 
their  characters.  It  may  then  be  seen  that  the  thick  pellucid 
outer  investment  has  become  granular,  and  that  the  inclosed 
granular  cell  has  lost  its  regular  outline,  and  become  angular 
or  ragged,  while  the  nucleus  has  become  obscured  by  the 
changes  in  the  more  external  parts  of  the  cell,  an  early  stage 
of  which  is  seen  in  Plate  VIII.  iig,  19  and  22  a,  Tr,  Such  are 
the  appearances  presented  in  some  of.  the  detached  lacunal 
cells,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  both  earlier  and  later  stages 
of  development  than  that  described.  ThuS;  instances  may  be 
found  where  the  outer  coat  has  only  a  few  granules  on  the 
surface,  in  which  case  the  granular  cell  may  be  seen  more 
distinctly,  and  minute  elongated  processes  traced,  extending 
from  its  surface  (Plate  VIII.  figs.  19  and  20,  Tr.)  In  a  favour- 
able section  we  sometimes  find  such  a  cell  with  its  outer  coat 
torn,  exposing  to  full  view  the  granular  cell,  with  numerous 
and  well-marked  processes  extending  from  it.  Dr  Sharpey 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authors  the  rickety  bone 
of  a  child  who  died  during  the  active  condition  of  the  disease. 
In  this  specimen  granular  cells  with  radiating  processes  can 
with  great  readiness  be  detached  by  tearing  a  thin  section  ; 
for  in  this  case  cartilage  assumed  the  arrangement  of  bone 
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without  the  impregnation  of  earthy  ingredients.  (Plate  Yin. 
fig.  23).* 

The  third  condition,  in  which  we  may  find  isolated  laeonal 
cells  detached  from  the  osseous  crypts  of  ihe  intercellular 
tissue,  differs  from  those  already  described  in  their  greater 
solidity.  The  whole  mass  has  become  highly  granular,  and 
the  granular  cell  with  its  processes  has  unit^l  to  the  outer 
coat,  so  that  the  two  can  no  longer  be  separated  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  recognised  as  distinct  parts. 
If  accidentally  broken  across,  we  see  that  they  have  a  hollow 
centre,  in  fact,  a  lacuna ;  but  when  loose  and  entire,  they  24H 
pear  as  rounded  dense  masses  projecting  from  the  surface, 
of  which  we  ma>'  not  unfrequently  detect  a  few  short  needle- 
like processes.  Lacunal  cells  of  the  latter  kind  are  not,  how- 
ever, very  easily  detached,  for  when  they  have  advanced  thus 
far  in  development,  their  union  with  ossified  iotercolnnmar 
tissue  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  ready  separation ;  indeed, 
after  this  period  their  separation  is  impossible.  It  has  been 
stated  thai  the  granular  cells  of  cartilage  previous  to  the 
formation  of  lacunal  cells  send  out  processes.  There  are, 
however,  a  certain  number  of  granular  cells  that  do  not  ap- 
pear to  undergo  this-  change,  but  preserve  their  state  of 
granulation  and  their  external  figure,  and  shew  the  round 
nucleus  even  after  they  are  surrounded  by  and  imbedded  in 
ossified  tissue.  Indeed,  we  may  find  perfectly  ossified  crypts 
of  intercolumnar  tissue  at  some  little  depth  within  the  form- 
ing bone,  containing  several  of  these  granular  cells  in  an  un- 
altered condition,  and  this  without  the  cavities  having  been  en- 
larged by  absorption  of  their  walls  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  19  d^  Tr.) 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  point  in  mind,  as  it  will  subse- 
quently be  shewn  that  similar  granular  cells,  lie  loose  iu  the 
large  cavities  formed  by  absorption,  and  that  they  are  con- 
cerned iu  the  formation  of  hone  when  that  tissue  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  ordinary  cartilage. 

If  a  section  of  developing  bone,  including  a  little  of  the 
cartilage,  be  dried,  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  we  shall 
be  able  to  recognise,  first  the  cartilage  with  the  cells  greatly 
contracted,  then  the  ossified  intercolumnar  tissue  full  of  little 
crypts,  from  which,  in  .the  process  of  drying,  the  lacunal 

^  Kolliker,  oper.  cit.,  at  p.  360,  desccibes  accurately  the  formation  of  lacunas 
from  cartilage  cells  in  a  rickety  bone,  and,  although  he  has  not  observed  the 
changes  Avith  equal  distinctness  in  normal  bone,  appears  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self that  in  the  ossification  of  cartilage  the  cells  of  the  latter  become  convenrted 
into  lacunas.  M.  Rdlliker  does  not  however  seem  to  have  recognised  the  rela- 
ti'^n  of  the  lacunnl  cells  as  such  to  the  intercellular  tissue,  neither  does  he  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  granular  cells  with  their  long  stellated  processes  can  be 
separated  from  the  investing  cell-wall  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text. 
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iells  tave  disappeared  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  24  a,  Tr.}.;  and  lastly, 
we  shall  see  bone  in  which  ossified  lacunal  cells  run  in  lines 
corresponding  to  the  preceding  lines  of  cartilage  cells  (fig. 
24  b).  The  latter  appearance  is,  however,  interrupted  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  «large  spaces  produced  by  the  ab^ 
sorption  of  both  the  intercolumnar  tissue  and  the  lacunal 
cells  (fig  24  <?),  the  process  for  the  removal  of  which  com- 
mences concurrently  with  the  impregnation  of  the  lacunal 
cells  with  the  earthy  salt. 

These  conditions  can  be  also  very  favourably  observed  in 
sections  of  the  long  bones  of  a  foetal  lamb,  taken  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  ossification  of  the  epiphysis,  and  ex- 
amined in  the  liquor  amnii ;  water  will  not  answer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  fluid,  as  the  cartilage  cells  are  speedily  al- 
tered  in  character  by  its  presence.  And  we  may  here  ob- 
serve that  the  examination  of  developing  bone  should  be  con- 
ducted on  perfectly  fresh  subjects,  and  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  knives,  glass,  &c.,  which  are  used  in  pre- 
paring the  sections,  perfectly  free  from  extraneous  matter ; 
otherwise  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Thus  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  or  of  acid  will  produce  changes 
of  character  in  the  specimen,  and  thereby  lead  the  observer 
into  an -erroneous  conception  of  the  normal  characters  of  the 
tissue. 

Hitherto  the  authors  of  this  communication  have  spoken 
principally  of  those  appearances  which  are  presented  in  sec- 
tions made  parallel  with  the  advancing  bone.  Attention  must 
now  be  directed  to  sections  made  across  the  bone,  so  as  to 
cut  transversely  the  lines  of  cartilage  cells. 

If,  then,  we  take  ai^hin^ection  through  the  cartilage  where 
ossification  of  the  intercellular  tissue  is  advancing,  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  will  be  seen.  The  intercellular  tissue 
will  present  itself  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  perfect  septa 
lying  between  and  inclosing  the  lacunal  cells,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  uniform  pattern  over  the  surfaeeof  the 
section  (Plate  VIII.  -fig.  20,  Tr.)  On  close  inspection,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  intercellular  tissue  is  granular,  and  that  in 
each  inclosure,  it  encircles  one  or  two  lacunal  cells,  which  in  the 
latter  case  lie  in  contact,  with  the  contiguous  sides  flattened, 
while  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  two  form  together  a  toler- 
ably perfect  circle  in  close  contact  with  the  intercellular 
tissue. 

The  lacunal  cells  are  beautifully  shewn  in  the  kind  of  sec- 
tion under  consideration.  Their  circumference  is  becoming 
granular,  and  frequently  may  be  seen  as  a  perfect  ring  of 
granules  in  close  contact  with  the  intercellular  tissue,  while 
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in  the  centre  we  see  the  grannlar  cell  with  a  well-defined 
nucleus,  and  with  numerous  rudimentary  canaliculi,  extend- 
ing from  the  circumference  of  the  inner  cell  towards  the  sm> 
face  of  the  outer  cell-wall.  Where  two  cells  lie  in  contact, 
the  rudimentary  canaliculi  may  sometimes  be  found  ranning 
acrpss  from  the  one  cell  to  the  other.  If  after  examining 
such  sections  as  may  be  made  with  a  knife,  we  take  one  through 
the  bone  immediately  below  the  partially  ossified  cartilage, 
rendered  thin  by  grinding,  and  mount  it  in  Canada  balsanii 
the  various  points  described  as  existing  in  ossifying  cartilage 
will  be  seen  in  that  which  has  been  converted  into  bone. 
Thus  we  shall  see  the  intercellular  tissue  preserving  its  ori- 
ginal form,  and  highly  granular,  and  that  while  the  outer 
walls  of  the  lacunal  cells  have  become  calcified,  the  granular 
cells  will  have  assumed  the  form  of  perfect  lacunae  and  cana- 
liculi, the  latter  freely  intercommunicating  where  the  surface 
of  the  lacunal  cells  is  in  contact,  but  seldom  extending  into 
the  ossified  intercellular  tissue.  These  conditions  are  shewn 
in  Plate  VII.  fig.  26,  Tr. 

The  ossified  lacunal  cells,  and  the  intercellular  tissue  which 
have  existed  in  the  temporary  cartilage,  and  have  there  served 
their  part  in  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  foetus,  are  destined 
to  have  but  a  short  existence,  for  we  find  that  no  sooner  is 
the  bone  formed  than  large  spaces  are  produced  by  absorp- 
tion. Whole  lines  of  ossified  lacunal  cells  with  the  inclosing 
intercellular  tissue  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  more  or  less 
perfectly  developed  Haversian  systems,  which  also  last  but 
for  a  time,  when  they  by  a  similar  process  are  removed^  to 
give  place  to  others,  or  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  per- 
manent cavities.  It  has  been  well  stated  by  Dr  Sharpey, 
that  the  long  bones  of  the  foetus  are  not  equal  in  size  to  the 
medullary  cavities  of  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  adult. 
Hence  as  growth  takes  place,  gradually  comes  the  necessity 
for  the  removal  of  parts,  to  make  way  for  the  development  of 
others  upon  an  enlarged  scaler 

It  has  been  shewn  that  primary  bone,  if  we  except  two  or 
three  of  the  cranial  bones,  is  merely  calcified  cartilage  which 
bas  previously  assumed  the  structural  arrangement  of  bone. 
It  is  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  primary  bone  to  tissue  so 
formed,  as  it  will  be  subsequently  shewn,  tha^i  the  develop- 
ment of  Haversian  systems  in  the  spaces  formed  in  primary 
bone,  is  efi^ected  by  processes  similar  to  those  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  of  bone  generally,  and  in  the  extension 
of  the  fiat  cranial  bones.  Age  and  situation  no  doubt  modify 
the  conditions  of  growth,  or  development  of  secondary  bone, 
as  it  may  be  called,  but  the  processes  in  either  case  are  alike. 
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Hence,  in  describing  the  manner,  in  which  a  long  bone  in- 
creases in  diameter,  we  shall  in  fact  be  describing  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  flat  cranial  bone  is  extended.  Before  how- 
ever going  to  this  point  the  authors  will  state  the  results  of 
their  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  absorption  of  bone, 
on  that  interesting  and  important  process  by  which  the  Ha- 
versian spaces  are  foi*med  out  of  the  sold  tissue  of  bon  e. 

During  the  present  winter  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  femur  which  protruded  from  a  stump  six 
weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  limb.  From  the  medullary 
cavity  a  granulating  mass  projected  and  covered  the  surface 
of  the  bone  left  by  the  saw ;  and  as  the  bone  was  rapidly 
wasting  from  the  inner  or  medullary  surface,  we  had  in  this 
specimen  a  favourable  opportunity  of  examining  the  tissue 
which  lay  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  wast- 
ing bone.  On  cutting  through  this  piece  of  femur  in  its 
length  with  a  very  fine  jeweller's  saw ;  it  was  found,  that  a 
dense  pale  pink  tissue  lay  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bone,  which  was  hollowed  with  numerous  minute  ca- 
vities, into  which  the  soft  tissue  accurately  fitted,  but  from 
which  it  could  be  detached  without  tearing.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  bone  had  been  deprived  of  membrane  many  days 
before  its  removal  from  the  limb. 

The  examination  of  the  tissue  thus  closely  apQjied  to  the 
fast-wasting  bone,  offered  as  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
learning  something  of  the  means  by  which  absorption  is 
effected  as  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  obtain ;  the  more  so 
since  the  outer  surface  having  been  for  some  time  exposed 
and  covered  only  by  dried  periosteum,  the  actions  had  been 
confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone.  A  careful  exami- 
nation shewed  that  the  surface  of  Uiis  tissue  was  composed 
of  minutely  granular  nucleated  cells,  which  lay  in  close  and 
immediate  c<mtact  with  the  bone,  and  increased  in  an  exact 
ratio  with  its  diminution.  What  the  bone  lost  in  bulk,  the 
cells  gained,  the  cellular  mass  presenting  a  perfect  cast  of 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  suggesting  to  the  mind  that  the  soft 
was  growing  at  the  cost  of  the  hiud  tissue,  or  at  all  events 
that  the  former  was  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the  latter. 
The  cellular  mass  was  tolerably  vascular,  but  the  vessels  did 
not  reach  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  bone ;  hence  they 
conld  not  be  regarded  as  having  any  immediate  action  in  the 
process  of  absorption.  Section  of  the  bone  shewed  that  the 
medullary  cavity  had  been  greatly  enlarged  by  absorption, 
and  no  doubt  had  sufficient  time  been  allowed  the  femur  at 
that  part  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  thin  scale.  A  trans- 
verse section  shewed  that  in  many,  though  not  in  all  in- 
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stances,  the  Haversian  canals  had  been  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered irregular  in  shape,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  process 
of  removal  had  been  less  active  in  this  situation  than  on  the 
medullary  surface  of  the  bone. 

If  we  examine  the  fangs  of  temporary  teeth,  when  they  are 
undergoing  removal,  similar  states  to  those  described  as  ex- 
isting in  the  portion  of  femur  will  be  found  to  obtain.    A  si- 
milar cellular  mass  will  be  seen  to  be  closely  applied  to  that 
surface  of  the  tooth,  which  is  in  process  of  removal,  and  the 
surface   itself  will  present  the  characteristic  emargination 
observed  in  the  bone.     When  we  connect  these  conditions 
with  the  fact,  that  the  nucleated  cells  which  form  the  embryo 
have  the  power  of  appropriating  the  material  which   lies 
about  them  to  the  purpose  of  their  own  growth  and  their 
conversion  into  the  various  animal  tissues,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  belief,  that  the  cells  which  lie   in  contact  with 
wasting  bone  and  dentine,  take  up  those  tissues  and  use 
all  or  part  of  their  element  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
increase  or  multiplication,  or  else  form  a  medium  through 
which   they  are  passed  into  the   circulation.     But  as   the 
process  of  absorption  with  concurrent  development  of  cells, 
is  most  active  in  primary  bone,  where  but  few  vessels  ex- 
ist, the   former  hypothesis  seems  the  more  probable.     An 
objection  n^y  be  raised  to  the  supposition,  that  the  bone  is 
absorbed  by  the  cells,  on  the  ground  of  the  density  of  the 
former ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  density  is 
gradually  imparted  to  the  bone  through  the  agency  of  the 
adjoining   soft  parts,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  dis- 
believing that  they  may  also  be  instrumental  in  its  removal. 
9.  Growth  of  Bone* — Under  this  head  will  be  described  the 
extension  of  flat  bones,  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  cylin- 
drical bones,  and  the  development  of  Haversian  systems. 

If  the  advancing  edge  of  a  parietal  bone  be  taken  either 
from  a  human  foetus  or  a  foetal  lamb,  and  the  pericranium 
and  dura  mater  be  carefully  removed  from  their  respective 
surfaces,  we  shall  find  the  growing  bone  still  invested  with 
soft  tissue  both  on  the  outer  and  inner  surface,  which  is  pro- 
longed from  the  free  edge.  When  examined  under  a  favour- 
able light,  this  tissue  will  shew  differences  of  character  in 
different  parts,  varying  with  the  distance  from  the  bone  at 
which  the  observations  are  made.  Thus,  if  attention  be  di- 
rected to  the  part  furthest  removed  from  the  bone,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  membrane-like  mass  is  composed  of  oval  cells 
with  slight  prolongations  from  the  extremities,  which  are  fre- 
quently arranged  in  the  form  of  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  (Plate 
VIII.  fig.  26,  Tr.)     Dr  Sbarpey  has  observed  that  the  mem- 
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brane  into  which  the  bone  extends  is  like  fibrous  tissue  in  an 
early  stage  of  development,^  and  this  observation  is  strictly 
true  when  confined  to  the  part  indicated,  but  the  analogy 
ceases  as  we  extend  our  examination  towards  the  bone.  Here 
in  the  place  of  cells  with  elongated  processes,  or  cells  ar- 
ranged in  fibre-like  lines,  we  find  cells  aggregated  into  a 
mass,  and  so  closely  packed  as  to  leave  little  room  for  inter- 
mediate tissue.  The  cells  appear  to  have  increased  in  size 
at  the  cost  of  the  processes  which  existed  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  development,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  them. 
Everywhere  about  growing  bone  a  careful  examination  will 
reveal  cells  attached  to  its  surface,  while  the  surface  of  the 
bone  itself  will  present  a  series  of  similar  bodies  ossified. 
To  these  we  propose  to  give  the  name  of  osteal  cells^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lacunal  and  other  cells. 

In  microscopic  characters  the  osteal  cells  closely  resemble 
the  granular  cells  of  temporary  cartilage,  so  closely  indeed, 
that  the  latter  when  detached  from  the  cartilage  could  not 
well  be  distinguished  from  them.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  spherical  or  oval  in  form,  and  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
growing  bone  in  a  crowded  mass,  held  together  by  an  interven- 
ing and  apparently  structureless  matrix  (Plate  IX.  fig.  27  b, 
Tr.)  Here  and  there  we  find  a  cell  which  has  accumulated 
about  itself  an  outer  investment  of  transparent  tissue,  and 
has  in  fact  become  developed  into  a  lacunal  cell  destined  to 
become  a  lacuna.^     These  points  are  illustrated  in  fig.  29  b, 

^  Mr  Quain  and  Dr  Sharpey,  oper,  eit,  cxlix.  and  page  cliz.  Dr  Sbarpey 
Bays,  **  When  farther  examined  with  a  higher  magnifying  power,  the  tissue  or 
membrane  in  which  ossification  is  proceeding,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  fibres 
and  granular  corpuscles,  with  a  soft  amorphous  or  faintly  granular  uniting  mat- 
ter. The  fibres  have  the  character  of  the  white  fibres,  or  rather  fasciculi  of  the 
cellular  or  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  similarly  affected  by  acetic  acid.  The  corpus- 
cles are  &r  the  most  part  true  cells  with  an  envelope  and  granular  contents :  some 
about  the  size  of  blood-particles,  but  many  of  them  two  or  three  times  larger. 
In  certain  parts  the  fibres,  but  in  most  the  corpuscles  predominate,  and  on  the 
whole  the  structure  may  be  said  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  fibrous  tissue  in  an 
early  stage  of  development."  Kolliker,  oper.  cit.  p.  289,  confirms  Dr  Sharpey's 
statement,  but  denies  that  a  fibrous  arrangement  can  be  traced  in  formed  bone. 

^  The  various  views  which  have  been  entertained  regarding  the  formation 
of  the  lacunse  and  canaliculi  have  been  concisely  stated  by  Dr  Sharpey,  oper. 
eit,  p.  168.  He  observes,  that  "  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  cells  of  the  soft  tissue  involved  in  the  ossification  by  some  sort  of  metamor- 
phosis which  has  been  variously  conceived.  Some  suppose  that  the  cells  become 
the  lacuna  and  send  out  branches  (like  the  pigment  cells)  to  form  the  canali- 
culi (Schwann^).  Others  think  that  it  is  not  the  cell  but  its  nucleus  that  un- 
dergoes this  change,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  afterwards  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  the  lacuna  (Todd  and  Bowmanf).'^  The  nucleus  described  by 
Todd  and  Bowman  is  identical  with  that  which  in  this  communication  is  called 
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The  process  of  growth  may  be  thus  described.  In  the 
meshes  of  the  fibrous  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  osteal 
cells  are  developed  and  gradually  take  its  place  ;  a  few  cells 
become  developed  into  lacunal  cells ;  the  earthy  salts  are 
added,  and  concurrently  lacunse  and  canaliculi  are  formed ; 
we  then  have  bone  presenting  the  usual  characters  of  that 
tissue^.  In  bone  developed  in  the  foregoing  manner,  we  iind 
the  canaliculi  not  merely  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  cell- 
wall,  or  anastomosing  with  the  canaliculi  of  lacunal  cells 
lying  in  contact  with  it,. but  extending  freely  in  all  directions 
and  passing  through  or  amongst  the  ossified  cells,  and  esta- 
blishing rich  plexuses  of  anastomosis.  Indeed  we  see  the 
boundary  of  the  original  lacunal  cells  only  in  those  cases 

the  granular  cell,  and  from  which  the  authors  have  shewn  the  lacuna  is  formed. 
**  Henle^  thinks  that  the  lacuna  is  a  cavity  left  in  the  centre  of  a  cell  which 
has  been  partially  ^filled  up  by  calcification,  and  that  the  canaliculi  are  branched 
passages,  also  left  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  deposition  of  the  hard  matter, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  pore  cells  of  plants."  '*  It  rather  appears  to  me  as  if 
the  lacunas  and  canaliculi  were  little  varieties  left  in  the  tissue  during  the  de- 
position of  the  reticular  fibres,  as  open  figures  are  left  out  in  the  weaving  of 
some  artificial  fabrics  (but  not  within  a  cell,  as  Henle  imagined),  and  that  thus 
the  apposition  of  the  minute  apertures  existing  between  the  reticulations  of  the 
lamellsB  gives  rise  to  the  canaliculi."  "  At  the  same  time  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  a  cell  or  a  cell-nucleus  may  originally  lie  in  the  lacuna  or  central  cavity, 
and  may  perhaps  determine  the  place  of  its  formation."  Hassallf  agrees 
with  Schwann,  while  GerberJ  and  Bruns^  appear  to  hold  the  views  of  Todd 
and  Bowman.  With  the  exception  of  Dr  Sharpey,  the  above-named  authorities 
may  perhaps  differ  more  in  the  use  of  terms  than  in  matter  of  fact.  The  ap- 
pearances represented  in  figs.  5  and  27,  !7V.,  would  at  first  view  seem  to  justify  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr  ISharpey,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  tissue  dar- 
ing its  development,  the  unquestionable  fact  that  in  the  development  from 
cartilage  the  granular  cell  becomes  converted  into  a  lacuna,  together  with  the 
circumstance  that  lacunal  cells  are  frequently  found  in  the  Hietversian  canals 
and  cancellated  structure,  especially  in  the  bones  of  old  subjects,  and  at  times 
imbedded  in  the  structure  of  the  bone,  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  tiie 
authors'  minds  that  the  lacunae  are  formed  from  special  nucleated  cells,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  text.  « 

1  When  speaking  of  the  growth  of  cartilage,  it  was  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
that  tissue  at  the  epiphysis  increased  laterally  by  the  division  of  the  cells,  bat 
the  fact  that  it  also  increased  on  the  free  surface  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
cartilaginous  epiphysis  of  the  foetus  by  a  process  simUar  to  that  by  which  the 
diameter  of  bones  is  increased,  was  reserved  to  be  described  in  connection  with 
the  latter  subject.  If  a  longitudinal  section  be  taken  from  the  epiphysis  of  ft 
foetal  long  bone,  including  some  portion  of  the  perichondrium,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cartilage  passes  gradually  into  a  more  or  less  fibrous  tissue,  which 
forms  the  exterior  of  the  part.  Amongst  the  fibres  will  be  found  numeroos 
elongated  cells,  which  on  tracing  the  specimen  inwards  will  be  seen  to  be  simi' 
lar  to  the  cartilage  cells  at  and  near  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  while  the  fibres 
will  be  seen  to  give  way  to  or  become  converted  into  hyaline  tissue,  as  shewn 
in  Plate  IX.  fig.  30,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  indicated  at  a,  and  the  cells  in- 
cluded in  the  fibrous  tissue  at  6.  / 
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where  the  lacunae  have  but  few,  or  are  entirely  devoid  of  canali- 
culi.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  law,  to  which  there  are  few 
if  any  exceptions,  that  when  anastomosis  is  established  be- 
tween adjoining  lacunae,  the  lacunal  cells  blend  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  and  are  no  longer  recognisable  as  distinct 
bodies.  The  process  by  which  the  cylindrical  bones  are  in- 
creased in  diameter  is  in  all  essential  points  similar  to  that 
described  as  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  flat  bones.  Similar 
osteal  and  lacunal  cells  are  present^  but  the  relative  amount 
of  the  matrix  is  greater ;  moreover  the  osteal  cells  have  a 
disposition  to  assume  a  linear  arrangement  corresponding  to 
the  direction  of  the  laminae  of  the  contiguous  bone.  In  these 
lines  the  cells  are  placed  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  leave 
but  little  room  for  intervening  tissue,  but  between  the  lines  an 
appreciable  amount  may  be  recognised  (Plate  IX.  fig.  31,  Tr.) 
This  appearance  however  varies  in  different  specimens.  In 
one  the  cells  predominate,  in  another  the  transparent  tissue 
is  the  more  abundant.  Generally  the  younger  the  animal 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  the  intervening  transparent 
tissue,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  the  osteal  cells.  But 
in  all  cases,  whatever  the  age  of  the  subject,  or  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  skeleton  the  specimen  be  taken,  the  cells  and 
the  intermediate  tissue  become  blended  in  the  process  of 
ossification,  and  the  whole  presents  a  uniform  granular  ap- 
pearance, excepting  in  the  instances  in  which  lamination  is 
strongly  developed,  or  in  those  which  have  been  noticed  in 
the  previous  part  of  the  paper.  We  frequently  find  portions 
of  bone  where  the  osteal  cells,  lacunal  cells,  and  intermediate 
tissue  are  so  perfectly  fused  together  that  neither  can  be  re- 
cognised)  but  in  their  place  we  have  a  minutely  granular 
mass,  divisible  only  into  lacunae  and  canaliculi  and  the  tissue 
in  which  they  lie  imbedded.  In  Plate  IX.  fig.  31,  Tr.,  taken 
from  the  tibia^of  a  foetal  lamb,  the  osteal  and  lacunal  cells  have 
become  blended  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  without  the  oc- 
currence of  lamination.  The  lamina  which  is  represented  at 
the  margin  is  composed  of  still  uncalcified  cells.  It  shews 
the  mode  in  which  the  undulating  laminae  are  formed.  Fig. 
33,  Tr.fSiiBOi  taken  from  the  fibula  of  a  calf,  shews  ossified 
lacunal  andosteal  cells  without  any  tendency  to  lamination. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Haversian  spaces  become  gra- 
dually-occupied by.  Haversian* systems  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  process,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  transverse  section  of  the  developing  systems.  It 
may  then  be  seen  that  osteal  cells  arrange  themselves  in 
single  file  within  the  Haversian  space,  with  intermediate 
lines  of  transparent  tissue,  and  here  and  there  a  lacunal  cell ; 
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the  process  commencing  at  the  surface  of  the  Haversian 
space,  and  extending  gradually  inwards  till  the  system  is 
completed.  In  fact  the  soft  tissue  takes  the  pei'manent  form 
previous  to  the  addition  of  the  salts  of  bone,  much  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as  occurs  in  temporary 
cartilage  before  the  earthy  ingredients  are  deposited.  Lami- 
nation is  nothing  more  than  a  definite  linear  arrangement  of 
the  osteal  cells  with  their  outlines  permanently  retained  in 
the  perfected  bone  ;  a  character  much  more  strongly  marked 
in  the  bones  of  adult  than  in  those  of  young  animals. 

In  pursuing  their  inquiries  into  the  growth  of  bone,  the 
authors  found  it  necessary  to  take  sections  of  perfectly  fresh 
bone,  and  to  examine  them  in  albuminous  fluid.  Spirit  of 
wine,  whether  diluted  or  not,  obscures  the  normal  appear- 
ances, and  water  is  not  more  favourable  as  a  medium. 

Sections  permanently  mounted  in  dilute  spfirit  lose  a  good 
deal  of  their  character ;  still  the  appearances  are  preserved 
with  more  or  less  of  their  original  distinctness.  Sections 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam  shew  some  of  the  points  remark- 
ably well.  For  instance,  the  partially  ossified  osteal  and 
lacunal  cells  are  tolerably  w^ell  preserved,  but  unfortunately 
those  cells  which  have  not  received  any  of  the  indurating 
salts  are  represented  only  by  a. transparent  mass,  in  which 
but  little  structure  can  be  recognised  ;  thus,  the  part  h  in 
fig.  32  would  have  appeared  but  as  a  transparent  line,  had 
the  specimen  been  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  In  addition 
to  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  examination  of  osseous  struc- 
tures, under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  as  regards 
the  selection  of  specimens  and  the  fluid  used  in  their  prepa- 
ration, it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  the  more  recent  ap- 
pliances for  the  illumination  of  the  objects. 

Mr  Gillett's  achromatic  condenser,  with  what  is  called  the 
white-cloud  illuminator,  renders  it  very  easy  to  demonstrate 
points  which  with  the  ordinary  microscopic  apparatus  are 
shewn  with  difficulty.  It  need  not,  however,  be  urged,  that 
it  is  desirable,  in  studying  structural  anatomy,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  most  perfect  instruments  that  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  proper  that  the  authors  should,  before  leaving  this  part 
of  the  subject,  draw  some  comparison  between  the  develop- 
ment of  bone  in  cai*tilage  and  in  the  softer  tissues. 

Temporary  cartilage,  previous  to  the  development  of  bone, 
affbrds  a  mechanical  support  and  protection  to  the  surround- 
ing or  inclosed  softer  tissues.  These  offices  could  not  be 
rendered  by  a  mere  aggregation  of  soft  cells,  but  are  effi- 
ciently performed  by  the  dense  intercellular  substance,  which 
forms  BO  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  cartilage.     Hence,  itt 
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the  mechanical  function  of  cartilage,  the  intercellular  element 
of  the  tissue  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 

A  second,  and  scarcely  less  important  purpose  effected  by 
temporary  cartilage,  is  that  of  aflFording  a  medium  for  which 
a  more  solid  tissue  may  be  substituted,  without  the  mecha- 
nical support  being  withdrawn  from  the  adjoining  parts  du- 
ring the  process  of  change.  It  affords  also  a  means  by  which 
the  long  bones  are  gradually  increased  in  length,  without 
any  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  limb.  These 
changes  are  brought  about  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  cartilage  cells,  at  those  parts  only  where  ossi- 
fication is  about  to  commence,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
cells  into  lacunal  cells  at  the  cost  of  the  intercellular  tissue, 
which,  whilst  its  bulk  is  diminishing,  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  earthy  salts  ;  so  that  although  the  quantity  is  less- 
ened, the  strength  of  that  which  remains  is  increased.  Now, 
in  examining  the  process  by  which  growing  bones  are  en- 
larged, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mechanical  function 
of  the  cartilage  is  performed  by  the  bone  which  has  replaced 
it,  and  that  no  such  office  is  required  of  the  new  tissue  which 
is  gradually  adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  bone.  The  necessity 
for  a  dense  intercellular  tissue  no  longer  exists.  Hence  we 
have  an  aggregation  of  osteal  cells  with  so  much  only  of  in- 
tercellular tissue  as  will  serve  to  connect  them  into  a  mass. 
A  certain  number  of  these  cells,  by  additions  to  their  exterior, 
become  lacunal  cells.  We  have  then  in  the  place  of  lacunal 
cells  and  dense  intercolumnar  tissue,  lacunal  and  osteal  cells 
united  by  a  small  and  almost  imperceptible  amount  of  a  se- 
mifluid intercellular  medium ;  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  several  parts  varying  a  little  with  differences  of  age. 
Thus,  in  aged  subjects,  aggregations  of  lacunal  cells  may 
here  and  there  be  found  with  but  few  osteal  cells,  and  but 
little  intercellular  tissue,,  while  in  a  young  subject  osteal 
cells  will  preponderate. 

In  all  cases,  a  direction  may  be  given  to  the  cells  of  a 
growing  part,  by  their  being  in  relation  with  the  insertion  of 
a  tendon. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts  will,  we  think,  lead 
to  a  conviction,  that  the  two  different  forms  in  which  bone  is 
developed,  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
animal  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  that  bone  developed 
by  means  of  osteal  and  lacunal  cells  is  the  higher  form  of  the 
tissue.  In  early  embryonic  life,  there  is  formed  a  soft  cartila- 
ginous skeleton,  which  is  hard  as  compared  with  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  capable  of  affording  them  the  required  amount 
of  mechanical  support.     As  the  various  tissues  advance  in 
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development,  the  cartilage  increases  in  density  by  the  elabo- 
ration of  its  hyaline  tissue,  and  after  a  while  those  changes 
occur,  which  precede  its  conversion  into  bone.  But  in  the 
bone  so  formed,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  canaliculi  anas- 
tomose only  at  those  points  where  the  lacunal  cells  come  into 
contact.  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  25,  Tr.)  In  bone  formed  from  osteal 
and  lacunal  cells,  the  anastomosis  of  the  canaliculi  prevails 
throughout  the  tissue,  while  the  outline  of  the  formative  cells 
is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  general  blending  of  the  whole 
into  a  subgranular  mass,  subject  to  lamination  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
views,  to  regard  the  intercolamnar  tissue  present  in  primary 
bone,  rather  as  an  accessory  element  calculated  to  give  sup- 
port during  the  ossification  of  the  lacunal  cells,  than  as  an 
integral  and  necessary  element  of  osseous  tissue  ;  for  it  has 
been  shewn  that  it  offers  an  obstruction  to  the  anastomosis 
of  the  canaliculi,  and  that  the  lacunal  cells  preserve  their 
outline  so  long  as  they  are  inclosed  within  it,  instead  of  be- 
coming lost  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  as  occurs  in  secondary 
bone.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  small  patches 
of  ossified  intercolumnar  tissue  may  here  and  there  be  found 
between  the  Haversian  systems,  even  in  the  bone  of  old  sub- 
jects ;  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  16,  Tr.) ;  so  that  its  presence  in  a  small 
amount  (as  accidentally  left  when  the  Haversian  spaces  are 
forming)  is  not  incompatible  with  the  normal  condition  of 
perfect  bone. 

It  may  also  be  stated  in  this  place,  that  the  undulating 
laminae  formed  on  the  surface  of  growing  bone,  although  for 
the  most  part  removed  to  make  way  for  Haversian  systems, 
are  also  found  here  and  there  in  small  patches  in  the  bones 
of  adults. 

The  subject  of  absorption,  as  it  relates  to  the  removal  of 
bone,  has  already  been  partly  discussed  ;  but  something  more 
remains  to  be  said.  Although  the  process  of  absorption  has 
not,  and  probably  cannot  be  seen  in  actual  operation,  yet  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  position  of  the  increasing  and 
wasting  parts,  and  of  their  conditions,  will,  in  the  authors' 
opinion,  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  bone  is  removed 
through  the  agency  of  cells. 

In  seeking  to  find  the  circumstances  under  which  the  ab- 
sorption of  bone  takes  place  most  rapidly,  and  to  the  greatest 
extent,  the  authors  have  been  led  to  examine  bones  which 
had  been  placed  in  various  conditions,  both  of  health  and 
disease.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  bone  developed  in 
cartilage  is  speedily  removed  ;  but  it  does  not  seqm  that  bone 
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formed  by  osteal  and  lacunal  cells  is  absorbed  with  equal  ra- 
pidity although  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  not  less  surely 
disappears.  This  difference  in  the  rate  of  absorption  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  the  vascularity  and  higher  state  of  de- 
velopment of  the  latter  tissue.  In  bone  developed  in  carti- 
lage. Haversian  spaces  have  to  be  formed  before  it  can  be 
permeated  by  vessels ;  hence  in  this  tissue  absorption  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  the  process  being  established  as  soon  as  the 
bone  is  formed.  In  adult  bone,  when  in  a  normal  condition, 
we  find  here  and  there  an  Haversian  space ;  but  if  a  bone 
around  which  the  soft  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation  be 
examined,  numerous  Haversian  spaces  will  be  seen.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  same  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  part  where 
the  inflamed  is  merging  into  the  healthy  investing  texture, 
we  shall  find  new  osseous  matter  in  the  process  of  deposition 
on  the  surface  of  the  pre-existing  bone.  Examples  of  this 
may  frequently  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  diseased  joints. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  development  of  new  tis- 
sue, and  the  removal  of  a  pre-existing  one  being  set  in  ope- 
ration, by  what  would  appear  to  be  a  different  degree  only  of 
the  same  action.  Hence  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  cellular  mass,  by  which  bone  appears  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  one  case  and  deposited  in  the  other,  naturally  suggests 
itself,  and  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  point  as  fre- 
quently as  favourable  opportunities  for  observation  have  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  differences,  however,  in  microscopic 
characters  between  the  two  tissues,  have  not  been  so  strongly 
marked,  as  to  admit  of  any  definite  description  being  given, 
by  which  the  one  may,  in  all  instances,  be  distinguished  from 
the  other,  when  removed  from  their  natural  positions,  as  is 
almost  necessarily  the  case  with  regard  to  the  absorbent  cells, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  they  separate  from  the  wast- 
ing bone  (Plate  IX.,  figs.  27  and  34,  Tr.) 

Lacunal  cells,  moreover,  will  not  be  found  in  the  absorb- 
ing tissue  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  them,  even  in  the 
tissue  from  which  bone  is  developing,  as  they  are  frequently 
obscured  by  the  osteal  cells  ;  so  that  their  presence,  although 
a  good  ground  of  distinction,  cannot  in  all  instances  be  de- 
monstrated. When,  however,  developmental  cells  are  seen 
in  situ,  their  character  is  readily  distinguished.  They  are 
closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  increasing  bone,  which 
loses  the  festooned  and  assumes  an  even  outline,  to  which  thei 
osteal  cells  adhere. 

The  source  from  which  the  cells  destined  for  effecting  ab- 
sorption arise,  is  at  present  unknown  to  the  authors,  any  fur- 
ther than  that  they  arise  in  connection  with  soft  tissues,  the 
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thre^  sitaationd  in  which  tbey  occnr  being  beneath  the  peri- 
dateum  or  medullary  membrane,  or  within  an   Haversian 
canal.     These  are,  no  doubt,  the  points  from  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cells  starts ;  but  the  law  which  reflates 
their  occurrence  at  one  part  rather  than  another,  and  gives 
to  them  their  peculiar  ftmction,  is  at  present  unexplained. 
Neither  is  it  more  easy  to  understand  why,  at  a  particular 
period,  the  process  of  absorption  is  arrested  and  develc^meDt 
of  new  tissue  commences  ;  the  new  bone  may,  for  anything 
We  have  seen  to  the  contrary,  be  formed  from  the  same  cells 
that  have  been  concerned  in  the  removal  of  the  old.     The 
organ  by  which  the  fangs  of  teeth  are  absorbed,  offers  a  very 
fkvourable  object  for  examination. 

This  we  find  to  commence  within  or  benealh  the  perios- 
teum which  covers  the  fang  of  the  tooth,  and  increases  with 
the  wasting  of  the  tooth,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pulp,  which  then  assumes  a  similar  function  and  becomes  an 
absorbing  organ,  increasing  gradually  in  size,  till,  if  the  tooth 
be  left;  undisturbed,  but  little  of  the  crown  remains  excepting 
the  enamel.     If,  when  in  this  condition,  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  be  carefully  removed,  we  shall  see  the  absorbent  pa- 
pillse  projecting  a  little  above  the  gum,  firm  in  substance,  and 
not  disposed  to  bleed  unless  rudely  handled.    Within  two  or 
three  days  it  becomes  covered  with  epithelium,  either  by  the 
extension  of  the  epithelial  membrane  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  or  from  a  change  in  character  in  the  superficial  cells 
6f  the  part  itself.*     Gradually  the  papilla  loses  its  distinct- 
ness of  outline,  and  merges  into  the  surrounding  gum,  fr*oni 
Which  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.    Here,  then,  we 
have  a  second  instance  in  which  an  absorbent  tissue  has  its 
function  finally  suspended,  and  a  new  one  substituted.  In  the 
place  of  increasing  at  the  cost  of  pre-existing  tissue,  growth 
is  suspended,  and  it  unites  with  and  assumes  a  similar  ofifiee 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  gum. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  may  allude  to  an  interesting  fiEKst, 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  absorption,  which  has  hetha 
recently  observed  by  Mr  Stenley,  and  subsequently  by  Mr 
Bowman.  In  the  treatment  of  ununited  fracture,  the  prac- 
tice has  of  late  been  successfully  adopted  of  drilling^  tsylin- 
drical  holes  into  the  bone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury, 
and  of  driving  in  pegs  of  ivory,  accurately  fitted  to  the  per- 
forations, for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  action  in  theu*  viei- 

*  In  the  26th  volume  of  the  Medioo-Ohirargical  Tnnnctioiii,  tiiere  is  a  4iort 
paper  by  Mr  Dairy  mple,  in  which  he  describes  a  small  tamour  from  the  eyelid, 
consis^g  essentially  of  epithelial  cells,  In  which  the  ordinary  contents  had 
been  replaced  by  ossiiie  matter. 
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nity.  ThesQ  pegs,  affcer  remaining  in  the  bone  several  weeks, 
have  been  removed,  and  have  been  foupd  on  inspection  to 
present  erosions  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  on  absorbing 
bone  or  tooth.  In  ikot,  they  closely  resemble  the  fangs  of 
temporary  teeth  recently  attacked  by  absorption.  Mr  Bow- 
man kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authors  one  of  the 
pegs  which  had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  a  section  of  which 
presents,  at  the  parts  eroded,  in  its  microscopic  characters, 
the  usual  emarginated  outline  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  They  have  not,  however,  had  the  opportur 
nity  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  tissues  arounid  the 
peg<s  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  absorption  has,  in 
tiiese  cases,  been  efiPected  bv  processes  similar  to  ihose  which 
occur  in  the  formation  of  ^versnan  spaees. 

ExplanaMon  of  the  Plate, 

Fig.  1.  Transverse  section  of  eompaet  bone,  shewing  Hhp 
ordinary  appearances,  a.  Haversian  system.  (.  Interstitial 
iaminffi.  e.  A  new  Haversian  system  within  an  older  one, 
the  Havensiaii  panal  oblitertuted  by  ih»  development  of  a 
lacunal  cell. 

Fig.  2.  Transvenie  section  of  compact  bone,  shewing  aD 
Haversian  space,  'with  its  .eharacteristic  emarginated  outline. 

Fig.  3.  Sections  from  rickety  bone.  a.  Consolidated  lai^unaB. 
b.  Lacunal  cells,  from  which  no  caoaliGuli  have  proceeded. 

Fig.  4.  Section  shewing  circumferential  lamina,  with 
elongated  canals  passing  amongst  the  lacunae  and  canaljmli* 

Fig.  5.  Section  of  fossil  boae,  from  the  Weaiden,  supr 
posed  to  be  Ptecodaotyle,  in  which  the  nuclei  have  been  pre- 
served by  foBsilization. 

Fig.  6.  From  rickety  bone.  a.  Lacunal  cells,  b,  A  dor 
ftached  granular  cell  in  process  of  conversion  iiitQ  a  laciana.^ 


4#Tr  JVfrrrrP.ergmment  Ci^re  pf  JRed^fiiPle  Jlemia.  By 
Gborqb  Hat  ward,  M.]^.,  of  Boston,  Massach^osetts. 
^[Presented  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its 
Session  of  May  1852.) 

The  tmdersigned,  a  Oommitiee  of  the  American  Medical 
Associttltion  on  the  Permanent  Cure  of  Reducible  Hernia,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  report : — 

That  they  addressed  a  number  of  4]uestions  to  t^eir  profes.- 

1  This  paper  is  fllustrated  with  Four  Plates  containing  thirty-fpur  Figureji, 
From  these^  six  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  are  selected.  The  re- 
■irereaoes  to^tiie  erigixuil  figures  .are  allowed  to  remain. 
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Bional  brethren  throughout  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  in  this  way  gain  such  information  on  the  subject  of 
their  commission  as  they  would  not  be  likely  to  obtain  in 
any  other.  They  regret,  however,  to  be  compelled  to  state 
that  they  have  received  but  seven  answers,  and  that,  though 
some  of  these  are  interesting  and  valuable,  they  still  do  not 
throw  so  much  light  upon  the  point  to  be  investigated  as  they 
had  hoped  to  derive  from  this  source. 

The  first  of  them,  from  Royal  A.  Merriam,  M.D.,  of  Tops- 
field,  Massachusetts,  is  occupied  by  the  details  of  an  opera- 
tion for  femoral  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  omentum 
was  removed.  The  patient  recovered,  and  lived  twenty 
years  without  any  further  protrusion.  It  is  not  stated  whe- 
ther a  truss  was  afterwards  worn  or  not. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  case  of  operation  for 
strangulated  femoral  hernia,  in  which  the  omentum  alone 
protruded.  This  operation,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes 
eficcts,  though  very  rarely,  a  permanent  cure.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  hernia  much  more  firequently  returns 
after  it,  unless  other  means  are  adopted  to  prevent  it. 

The  second  answer  is  from  George  W.  Hinman,  M.D., 
Derby.  It  gives  the  history  of  a  case  of  reducible  inguinal 
hernia,  in  which  the  sac  was  laid  open,  and  the  inside  of  it 
"  brushed  over  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,"  the  contents  of 
the  sac  having  been,  of  course,  previously  returned  into  the 
abdomen.  The  patient  did  well,  and  there  had  been  no  re- 
turn of  the  hernia  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written — a  year 
only  after  the  operation — a  period  not  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  any  one  to  say  that  the  cure  would  be  permanent.  It 
is  not  stated,  either,  whether  the  patient  continued  to  wear 
a  truss. 

The  writer  of  the  third  answer,  George  O.  Pond,  M.D.,  of 
Griggsville,  is  confident  that  he  has  eficcted  a  cure,  by  means 
of  pressure,  in  a  number  of  cases  of  inguinal  hernia.  Stagner's 
truss  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  pressure  has  been  ap- 
plied ;  and  of  twenty  cases  he  thinks  that  seven-eighths  have 
been  permanently  cured.  That  pressure  is  one  of  the  most 
important  modes  of  treating  hernia,  with  a  view  to  a  radical 
cure,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  upon  this  point  the  Committee 
will  take  occasion  to  speal^  hereafter.  Though  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  this  communication,  it  is  nevertheless  valuable, 
as  it  afibrds  additional  evidence  of  the  power  of  one  of  the 
means  employed  to  remove  this  infirmity. 

The  writer  of  the  fourth  letter,  George  Heaton,  M.D.,  of 
Boston,  has  devoted  himself  pretty  extensively  to  the  treat- 
ment of  reducible  hernia,  and  had  given  notice  to  that  effect 
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from  time  to  time,  for  some  years,  in  medical  and  other  pub- 
lications. It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Committee  that 
two  or  three  individuals  regarded  themselves  as  cured  by  his 
treatment,  and,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  profession  of  re- 
gular standing,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  cheerfully 
state  his  peculiar  method,  if  any  such  he  had,  of  managing 
such  cases.  The  Committee,  therefore,  sent  him  not  only  a 
copy  of  the  questions  which  they  addressed  to  the  profession 
at  large,  but  they  also  wrote  him  a  private  note,  couched  in 
the  most  respectful  terms. 

To  this  he  made  a  courteous  reply,  but  at  the  same  de- 
clined giving  the  information  sought  for.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  caused  the  note  addressed  to  him,  and  his  answer, 
to  be  printed  in  several  newspapers,  which  has,  in  our 
opinion,  given  him  a  notoriety,  wherever  the  transaction  is 
known,  of  a  very  unenviable  character.  It  is  certainly  an 
unusual  course  for  a  member  of  our  profession  to  conceal 
from  his  brethren  any  method  of  treatment  which  he  may  re- 
gard as  more  valuable  than  those  in  common  use,  and  it  is 
clearly  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated  by  all 
honourable  and  high-minded  men. 

The  fifth  communication,  from  John  Watson,  M.D.,  of 
New  York,  was  an  account  of  an  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  an  inguinal  hernia  by  injection.  The  writer  adopted 
the  subcutaneous  method,  as  recommended  by  Dr  Pancoast. 

The  result  was  favourable,  but  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
bad  not  elapsed  to  enable  any  one  to  say  that  the  beneficial 
«fi^ects  will  be  permanent.  The  operation  was  done  about 
ten  weeks  before  the  letter  was  written. 

A  part  only  of  the  sixth  answer,  from  Professor  Alden 
March,  of  Albany,  was  strictly  in  reply  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee.  Much  the  larger  portion  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  history  of  eleven  cases  of  strangulated  hernia, 
for  the  relief  of  which  an  operation  was  performed,  and  in 
eight  of  these  the  writer  believes  that  a  radical  cure  of  the 
hernia  was  the  consequence. 

The  remaining  portion  contains  an  account  of  four  cases 
of  reducible  hernia,  in  each  of  which  the  writer  performed 
the  subcutaneous  operation  by  injection,  but  in  none  of  them 
was  a  radical  cure  produced. 

The  seventh  and  last  communication,  from  Professor  Paul 
F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  6a.,  gives  an  interesting  history  of  two 
operations,  on  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  for  reducible  in- 
guinal hernia,  supposed  to  be  congenital.  The  first  opera- 
tion was  that  of  Bonnet,  by  means  of  pins,  which  was  un- 
successful, and,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  '*  a  portion  of  the 
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Bcrotum  was  inTaginated.*'  After  adhesion  took  place,  on^ 
of  Chase's  trasses  was  applied.  The  patient  continued  well 
for  eight  months  after  the  last  operation,  and  the  operator 
thinks  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  care  will  be  per- 
manentfc 

ThiHi  frota  the  age  of  the  patient,  woald  be  very  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  any  method  which  should  prevent,  for  a  year 
or  more,  the  descent  of  the  hernia. 

While  the  Committee  would  express  tiieir  gi^ateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  individuals  who  have  made  the  communi- 
cations that  have  just  been  referred  to^  they  at  the  same  time 
do  not  feel  that  all  the  information  has  in  this  way  been  ol>- 
tained  that  the  Association  have  a  right  to  expect.  They 
have,  therefore^  looked  to  other  sources  in  addition^  to  aid 
them  in  the  preparation  of  their  report ;  and  they  will  now 
state,  as  briefly  as  they  can^  what  has  been  done  in  relation 
to  the  radical  cure  of  reducible  hernia,  and  the  opinions 
i^ey  have  f(H*med  on  the  subjects 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  history  of  the 
Various  methods  that  have  been  employed  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years  for  the  permanent  elite  of  reducible 
hernia,  iand  the  opinions  they  have  formed  on  the  subject. 
A  very  interesting  and  condensed  account  of  the^  iDay  be 
found  in  a  dissertation,  by  Henry  Bryant,  M.D9  of  BostQn4 
on  ''  The  Radical  Cure  of  Inguinal  Hernia^"  published 
during  the  present  year,  and  for  which  the  B6ylsl»n  Prize 
Hvas  awarded  to  Uie  author  in  the  year  1847. 

All  the  operations  that  have  been  practised  for  this  pUr-^ 
pose,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  of  )a  severe 
character ;  some  of  them  dangerous,  and  in  many  instances 
de<ath  has  been  the  consequence.  Oatderizationy  li^abwiht^ 
^swtureSy  eoocision  of  Kpcurt  or  the  whole  of  the  aae,  and  cos*- 
traUon  were  the  principal  operative  methods  in  use  f«r 
eighteen  hundred  years.  The  ol^ect  of  all  of  them  wta  td 
obliterate  or  contract  the  neck  of  the  sao^  and  thiis  i^event 
the  protrusion  of  any  of  the  abdominal  contentft. 

(iJmiterizatio^^ — The  catastic  was  applied  to  thie  skih  ^tUst 
over  the  external  ring  in  inguinal  hernia,  and  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament  in  femoral.  Sometimes  the  aotual 
iand  at  others  the  potential  oautery  was  used.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  make  several  applications  of  the  caMtic,  so  lia  ib 
destroy  the  skin,  sac,  and  periosteum  in  inguinal  hernia,  and 
thus  produce  an  exfoliation  of  the  bone.  When  the  eschaar 
separated)  the  part  was  Pressed  in  the  same  wa^  as  a  oom*- 
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SLOB  ulcer.  TbiB  waa  tl^e  piethod  Adopted  by  the  ancients 
in  the  perfonn^^nce  pf  this  barbarous  operation.  Monro,  and 
«oaie  other  practitioners  of  modern  tiiAes,  modified  it  by 
laaking  ^  jin<^siou  in  the  first  instance,  and  exposing  the 
nei^k  of  the  ^aiC,  md  theii  applying  the  caustic.  They  thought 
tbekt  they  thus  increased  the  chance  of  success,  9>nd  at  the 
j»9me  iime  lessened  the  danger. 

But  even  when  modified  in  this  way  the  n^ost  disastrous 
rjBSidts  often  followed  it.  The  spermatie  cord  was  not  unfre- 
qjijienstly  /destroyed ;  the  intestine  was  sometimes  perforated ; 
sund  ux  ^EWkuy  cases  death  ensued,  either  from  violent  and  ex- 
tensivie  ^loc^hing  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with  seyere  con- 
stitutipn^il  iiritation,  or  from  peritoneal  infiammation.  And, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  in  several  instanees  ^i^  which  the  pa- 
tient survived  this  severe  treatment,  the  hernia  reappeared. 

It  is  ha^rdly  necessary  to  add  that  no  one  at  the  present 
^y  /9ou]4  probably  be  found  to  justify,  much  less  perform, 
foch  aQ  operatipia.  Jt  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the 
ancients,  in  their  anxiety  to  relieve  an  infirmity  which  was 
sp  common,  and  oyer  whidi,  from  their  ignorance  of  anatomy, 
they  had  m  tattle  control,  should  resort  to  almost  any 
method  thq^i  held  out  a  tolerable  prospect  of  success  :  but  it 
is  4i^4Hiderful  that^  after  the  repeated  failures  that  followed 
it,  J^  well  as  its  often  fat^  results,  it  shoffld  have  continued 
in  fise  itill  moderu  i^es. 

JLig^twer-'^Ijig&itureB  were  applied  in  different  ways.  One 
^the  earliest  m^ethods  was  to  pass  ^  striug  around  the  in* 
teguments  over  the  neok  of  the  sac,  its  content^  having  been 
preyiop^y  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  tying  it  so  tightly 
as  to  cause  all  the  parts  below  to  slough.  In  inguinal  hernia 
in  the  male,  tius,  of  course,  destroyed  the  testicle. 

Another  mode  was  to  pass  a  needle  with  a  ligature  through 
the  skin  ^aod  around  the  neok  of  the  sac,  and  then  .tie  the 
eads  .pf  the  ligM^ure  oyer  a  pieoe  of  wood  placed  on  the  in- 
teguments.. %\ie  ^pressure  could  in  this  way  be  increased  till 
sloughing  MiT^s  |^r4>duced ,;  and  it  was  pretended  by  some  who 
practised  this  operation  that,  if  proper  care  was  used,  the 
sac  only  might  be  included  in  the  ligature,  and  thus  the  tes- 
ticle he  saved.  This,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  true ;  it 
was  found  that  jnotwith^to^nding  the  utmost  precaution,  the 
spermatic  coed  was  .so  muc^h  compressed  th^t  the  fvinctions  of 
the  testicle  weire  lost,  ^ven  if  the  organ  itself  was  not  dp- 
8;troyed. 

^  ordctr  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  operation  by  the 
^'.pimqtum^iUreum,"  as  it  was  called,  a  ligature  of  golden 
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wire,  was  suggested  and  practised.  An  incision  was  made 
in  the  integuments,  the  sac  laid  bare,  and  a  needle,  armed 
with  a  wire  of  gold,  was  carried  under  the  neck  of  the  sac 
near  the  external  ring.  The  ligature  was  tightened  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  neck  of  the  sac 
might  in  this  way  be  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  hernia^  without  destroying  the  spermatic  cord.  But 
such  was  not  the  fact 

The  same  operation  was  performed  with  a  common  liga- 
ture, and  sometimes  with  one  of  lead.  But  in  all  these 
methods,  so  much  pressure  was  made  on  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels as  to  produce  an  atrophy  if  not  an  entire  destruction  of 
the  testicle  ;  and  this  circumstance,  probably  more  than  any- 
thing else,  led  to  the  operation  by 

Suture. — ^This  method,  because  it  did  not  destroy  the  vir- 
ility of  the  patient,  and  would  not  consequently  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  increasing  the  king's  subjects,  was  called 
"  the  royal  stitch." 

There  were  two  modes  in  which  this  operation  was  per- 
formed. The  first  step  in  both  was  to  return  the  contents  of 
the  hernial  sac.  This  being  done,  in  one  method  a  needle 
armed  with  a  ligature  was  passed  through  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  which  was  sewed  up  by  the  continued  suture,  as  is  done 
in  wounds  of  the  intestines.  No  incision  was  made,  but  the 
needle  was  carried  through  the  integuments. 

In  the  other  method,  the  hernial  sac  was  first  laid  bare, 
the  continued  suture  was  used  in  the  same  way,  and  then  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  sac  below  the  suture  was  removed. 
In  both  cases  the  thread  was  allowed  to  remain  till  it  was 
thrown  off  by  the  process  of  ulceration. 

This  operation  could  only  be  used  in  inguinal  hernia.  It 
was  by  no  means  uniformly  successful ;  it  was  difficult  to 
perform,  when  the  sac  was  to  be  dissected  away ;  always 
severe  and  dangerous,  and  oftentimes  followed  by  death. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  not  practised  at  all  at  the  present 
day,  but  is  reprobated  by  all  modem  surgeons  who  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  it. 

Eascision. — Excision  of  a  part  or  the  whole*  of  the  hernial 
sac  was  another  of  the  operations  that  was  in  practice  till 
comparatively  modem  times,  for  the  radical  cure  of  reducible 
inguinal  hernia.  When  the  first  method  was  adopted,  the 
contents  of  the  sac  being  previously  returned,  a  portion  of 
the  covering  of  the  hernial  tumour,  including  the  integuments 
and  hernial  sac,  was  cut  away  just  below  the  external  ring. 
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The  parts  were  then  brought  together  and  allowed  to  heal ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  such  a  contraction  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  mouth  of  the  sac  as  would  prevent  any  further 
protusion.  This,  however,  was  rarely  the  case.  The  opera- 
tion, too,  was  necessarily  a  severe  one ;  fatal  peritonitis  fre- 
quently followed  it,  and  in  many  cases  death  ensued  from  a 
wound  of  the  viscera,  which  adhered,  as  they  often  do,  to  tbe 
neck  of  the  sac. 

The  removal  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  sac 
was  a  still  more  severe  and  dangerous  method,  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  uncertain.  Probably  because  fatal  hsemor- 
hage  was  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  consequence  of  this 
operation,  a  modification  of  it  was  practised,  but  with  very 
little,  if  any  more  success.  This  consisted  in  making  an  in- 
cision from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  and  then  re- 
moving a  portion  of  it  on  each  side,  the  whole  length  of  the 
incision. 

Another  operation,  that  was  practised  to  a  great  extent 
and  for  a  long  period,  though  not  so  dangerous,  but  far  more 
unwarrantable  than  that  of  excision  was  castration. 

This  was  done  occasionally  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient,  but  more  frequently  without.  Till  within  a  very 
recent  period,  most  persons  a£3icted  with  hernia,  especially 
inguinal,  have  been  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact,  from  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  it  impaired,  if  it  did  not  destroy  their 
virility.  They  were  willing,  therefore,  to  submit  to  almost 
any  severe  method  of  treatment  that  would  relieve  them  of 
their  infirmity.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they 
would  consent  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  genital  organs, 
because  they  apprehended  a  loss  of  its  functions,  any  more 
than  that  they  would  commit  suicide  to  escape  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  operations  were  performed 
for  the  radical  cure  of  reducible  hernia  by  ignorant  persons, 
oftentimes  unprincipled  charlatans,  who  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  they  adopted.  Finding  that  their 
other  methods  failed  very  frequently,  and  in  maqy  instances 
caused  death,  they  thought  that  castration  would  be  more 
likely  to  produce  a  cure,  and  at  the  same  time  be  far  less 
dangerous.  They  pretended  only  to  make  a  free  incision  in 
the  sac,  and  declared  that,  when  the  wound  was  healed,  the 
neck  of  the  sac  would  be  so  much  contracted  that  a  perma- 
nent cure  would  be  the  consequence.  That  most  of  these 
operators  had  no  confidence  in  this  statement,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that,  after  making  the  incision,  they  proceeded 
to  divide  the  spermatic  cord  and  remove  the  testicle ;  and 
such  was  the  ignorance  of  many  of  them,  that  in  numerous 
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cases  the  pivtient  died  from  the  loss  <tf  blood.  To  such  itfi 
extent  was  this  barbarous  operation  carried  at  one  time,  ti^nt 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  penal  laws  of  tbo  severest  charac- 
ter were  enacted  to  prevent  it^  and  its  performance  for  the 
cure  of  hernia  was  in  some  countries  made  a  ^capital  offenee. 

It  was  done  oftentimes  by  uneducated,  itinerant  (praters, 
some  of  whom  not  unfrequently  were  females,  not  only  for 
the  cure,  but  for  the  prevention  also  of  hernia^  and  for  this 
purpose  thousands  of  children  hav^  been  subjected  to  tiiis 
mutilation. 

The  danger  of  the  operation  and  its  frequent  want  of  0110- 
cess  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  attributed  fo  the  un^ 
skilfulness  of  the  operators ;  but  it  ofton  &iled  of  effecting  a 
cure,  and  sometimes  caused  death,  when  practised  by  the 
most  expert.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  in  defiance  i^ 
the  law,  there  were  found  individuate  who  continued  to  prae* 
tise  it  for  this  purpose  till  within  the  last  sixty  years. 

It  is  eertainly  remarlcable  that  ingninal  h^nia  should  re- 
turn so  frequently  as  it  is  sai4  to  hav^  done  after  castratipn  1 
but  we  have  the  authority  of  Sabatier  fpr  spying  th^at  it  wa^ 
not  more  effectual  in  removing  the  difficulty  than  the  appli- 
cation of  caustiQ,  the  golden  ligature,  and  some  of  th^  pthiM^ 
methods  that  have  been  piready  noticed. 

This  fact  should  teach  us  not  to  place  too  mudi  reliance  on 
any  of  those  operations  that  a^e  intended  to  produce  a  pa^? 
tial  or  complete  closure  of  the  nec](  jOf  the  sac ;  fpf  whciiL  jQie 
testicle  was  extirpated  for  the  cure  of  hernia,  the  whole  sae 
was  sometimes  removed  by  passing  a  ligature  aroiojad  it,  jnst 
below  the  external  ring,  which  caused  the  parts  below  to 
slough,  and  yet  the  h^:*nia  occasionally  again  pr<>tpuded. 

The  severity,  danger,  and  frequent  failure  of  these  ^opera^ 
tions  at  length  caused  all  of  them  to  be  abandoned ;  a^d  JVIr 
Lawrence  said,  with  great  justice,  in  his  Treatise  on  BEesmia, 
more  than  five  and  thirty  years  ago ;  *^  Sioce  the  enladrgied 
state  of  the  tendinous  lopeniiog  is  not  removed  by  the  pr^o- 
cesses  adopted  for  a  radical  cure ;  since  a  recuirence  .of  t^e 
disorder  is  not  prevented,  we  miay  asaert  without  hesita^tjyw 
thart  these  operations  do  not  atford  any  greatep  ^han^  pf 
complete  reUef  than  the  employment  of  a  truss." 

The  Committee  will  next  inquire  whether  any  of  ihe  nm^itr 
rous  methods  that  have  from  tjjpe  to  {time,  aiiHse  that  pe^ipd^ 
been  suggested  and  put  in  practice,  have  b^en  attendt^  ^jth 
a  greater  degree  of  success.  They  will  not  go^into  a  minute 
detail  of  all  of  them,  bijit  wijl  present  i^ioh  a  giene^  viej^r  fus 
wUl,  they  trusty  wa^ke  apparent  the  ground  .on  wh^  tj^ejir 
opinions  rea^t. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  modiBrn  operations 
for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  are  as  severe  as  the  worst  of 
the  older  ones  of  which  we  have  already  spoken ;  though 
some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  very  objectionable  on 
this  account. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  mere  fact  that  so  many 
have  been  suggested  and  tried,  and  that  none  of  Uiem  have 
been  received  with  a  great  degree  of  favour,  or,  if  so,  that 
they  have  not  retained  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  there  is  either  an  in^ 
berent  difficulty  in  the  nature  of  the  infirmity  that  is  intend- 
ed to  be  removed  by  them,  or  that  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  these  operations  have  been 
devised  for  the  radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia,  as  this  is  the 
moBt  frequent  fonn,  and  the  one  which  is,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  inconvenience.  The  object  has  been 
to  close  either  wholly  or  in  p»*t  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  plug 
iqp,  without  contracting,  the  tendinous  openings  through 
which  the  hernia  escapes.  It  has  been  attempted  to  accom- 
plish both  these  in  various  ways. 

In  some  operaticHis  that  have  been  performed  for  omental 
hernia,  whether  strangulated  or  merely  irreducible,  a  portion 
of  the  omentum  has  sometimes  been  left  in  the  inguinal 
caaiiy  under  the  belief  that  the  adhesions  which  it  would 
form  with  the  surroui^ing  parts  would  prevent  any  future 
piKitossion*  Several  surgeons  have  reported  cases  as  sue* 
eessfuUy  treated  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  not  stated  for  how 
long  a  time  the  patients  enjoyed  this  immunity,  and  it  can- 
not therefore  be  known  wheijier  the  oure  was  permanent. 

One  of  the  Oommittee  is  able  to  state  a  case  which  came 
under  his  own  observation.,  which,  in  his  opinion,  has  an  im- 
poitant  heoffmg  on  this  point.  A  healthy  young  man  under-" 
went  an  operation  for  irreducible  omental  hernia.  All  the 
omentom  beyond  the  ejcternal  ring  was  cut  off ;  the  inguinal 
canal  was  plugged  up  by  the  ^nnentum,  which  wa«  dosely 
adherent  to  it*  and  it  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  the 
pati^^t  would  never  probably  be  troubled  with  hernia  again« 
Within  two  years  of  that  pieriod,  be  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  an  operation  for  atrangulated  enterocele  on  the  same  side. 
The  very  circttmstance  that  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
relieve  ^im  permanently  was  probably  the  cause  why  the 
faienm  could  anot  be  returned  by  taxis. 

It  has  been  attem^pted  to  (dose  the  external  ring  by  facing 
the  testicle  into  .It^  :ii^  then  bringing  on  such  a  d^gi^ef  of  in- 
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fiammation  as  would  be  likely  to  retain  it  there  by  the  efixi- 
sion  of  fibrin.  Sometimes  this  has  been  done  without  mak- 
ing an  incision  in  the  integuments,  and  at  others  the  testicle 
has  previously  been  laid  bare. 

This  operation  is  certainly  not  admissible.  It  is  unsafe; 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  testicle  could  be  kept  either  at 
the  external  ring  or  within  the  inguinal  canal ;  if  it  could,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  and 
irritation  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  would  not  in  all  pro^ 
bability  prevent  the  return  of  the  hernia,  but  would,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  facilitate  it. 

It  has  been  attempted  also  to  close  the  external  ring  and 
inguinal  canal  by  means  of  the  hernial  sac.  This  operation 
has  been  done  by  Petit  and  Garengeot.  The  sac  is  first  ex- 
posed ;  a  portion  of  it  is  then  crowded  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
under  the  expectation  that  adhesions  would  be  formed  be- 
tween them  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  any  subsequent 
descent  of  the  hernia.  This  method  is,  perhaps,  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  preceding  one,  on  the  score  of  danger  to 
the  patient,  though  by  no  means  entirely  free  from  it*  but  is 
not  any  more  likely  to  effect  a  cure.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  performed  by  any  one  at  the  present  day. 

M.  Gerdy  has  practised  an  operation,  which  consists  in 
crowding  the  integuments  into  the  inguinal  canal,  and  re- 
moving the  cuticle  from  them  by  means  of  caustic  alkali. 
This  is  what  has  been  called  by  the  French  *'  invagination 
by  the  integuments.^'  Some  modifications  of  this  method 
have  been  suggested  by  M.  Leroy  and  M.  Signorini,  but  from 
what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  we  do  not  deem  it  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  give  any  detailed'account  of  it. 

M.  Velpeau  states  that  he  performed  it  once  unsuccess- 
fully ;  that  it  had  been  done  by  M.  Gerdy  upon  thirty  pa- 
tients ;  and  that,  though  many  of  them  seemed  for  a  time  to 
have  been  cured,  a  sufficiently  long  period  had  not  elapsed 
to  enable  any  one  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  tdtimate 
result.  He  also  adds  that  he  had  seen  three  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  thus  operated  on,  and  who  thought  for  some 
time  after  the  operation  that  they  were  cured,  in  all  of  whom 
the  trouble  had  returned  precisely  as  it  was  before. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  adhesions  which  may  be 
formed  between  the  integuments  and  the  interior  of  the  canal 
are  not  very  firm,  and  that,  though  they  may  for  a  time  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  the  hernia,  yet,  as  they  are  gradually 
absorbed,  no  resistance  is  at  length  ofiered  to  it. 

M.  Velpeau  observes  that,  though  it  is  not  actually  a  dan- 
gerous operation,  there  is  some  risk  of  wounding  the  epigas- 
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trie  artery,  and  there  is  some  reason,  too,  to  fear  severe 
phlegmonous  inflammation  or  fatal  peritonitis. 

M.  Belma's  operation  attracted  for  a  time  some  degree  of 
attention,  as  it  was  less  severe  than  that  of  M.  Gerdy,  and 
would,  it  was  at  first  thought,  be  in  all  probability  more  suc- 
cessful. His  first  method  consisted  in  introducing  a  small 
poach  of  goldbeater's  skin  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hernial 
sac.  This  was  followed  by  an  effusion  of  fibrin,  which  he 
supposed  would,  together  with  the  goldbeater's  skin,  become 
organized,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  sac  being  firmly  glued 
together  must  necessarily  prevent  any  subsequent  protrusion 
of  the  abdominal  contents. 

He  afterwards  modified  his  operation,  because  he  found 
that  his  success  did  not  equal  his  expectations.  This  he  at- 
tributed to  a  deficiency  of  inflammation  ;  and  with  a  view  of 
increasing  this,  he  introduced  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  as 
near  the  external  ring  as  possible,  small  rolls  of  gelatine 
covered  with  goldbeate^^s  skin.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  result  of  fhis  proceeding  was  any  more  favour- 
able than  that  of  the  other.  The  operation  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  M.  Velpeau  says  that  the  hernia  returned  more  fre- 
quently after  it  than  it  did  after  that  of  M.  Gerdy. 

Dr  Jameson  of  Baltimore  has  given  a  description  of  an 
autoplastic  operation  which  he  performed  on  a  female  for 
crural  hernia.  The  Committee  have  not  seen  the  original 
account  of  the  case,  but  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  it 
from  the  statements  that  have  been  made  in  the  works  of 
others. 

The  sac  was  laid  open,  and  the  crural  ring  was  filled  up 
by  a  portion  of  the  integuments,  which  were  cut  into  a  proper 
form  and  inverted.  This  was  confined  in  its  situation  by 
sutures.  Adhesion  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  regarded  as  cured. 

Admitting  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  operation,  it  is 
certainly  not  probable  that  any  union  would  take  place  be- 
tween the  integuments  and  the  ring  that  would  be  perma- 
nent; on  the  contrary,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
fibrin  effused  in  the  first  instance  would  be  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, and  that  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  abdominal  con- 
tents would  ere  long  again  take  place. 

It  is  believed  that  this  operation  has  not  been  repeated ; 
or,  if  it  has,  the  result,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  made 
public.  This  fact  would*  perhaps  justify  the  inference  that 
the  relief  obtained  by  the  patient  on  whom  Dr  Jameson 
operated  was  not  permanent ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  difiicult 
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to  explain  why  a  similar  operation  shonid  not  have  been 
adopted  in  other  instances. 

M.  Oraefe  has  described  a  very  barbarous  mode  he  took 
to  bring  on  inflammation  in  the  inguinal  canal,  with  a  view 
to  the  radical  enre  of  hernia.  It  has  no  advantage  over  the 
old  and  jostly-reprobated  operation  of  the  excision  of  the  sac, 
while  it  is  almost  as  severe,  and  for  more  dangerous.  The 
method  practised  by  M.  Gr^fe  consists  in  laying  bare  the 
neck  of  the  sac  at  the  external  ring,  cutting  it  off  at  tiiat 
place,  and  then  introducing  a  piece  of  lint,  smeared  with  some 
stimulating  ointment,  into  the  inguinal  canal,  carrying  it  up 
to  the  internal  ring,  or  even  beyond.  One  end  of  a  piece  of 
string  is  to  be  tied  around  the  lint,  and  the  other  end  is 
brought  out  at  the  wound.  When  suppuration  is  well  estab- 
lished, the  lint  becomes  loose  and  can  be  readily  witiidrawn. 
This  is  said  to  take  place  usually  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
the  amount  of  inflammation  that  Is  induced  would  be  sufficient, 
it  was  Ihought,  to  prevent  any  future  descent  of  the  hernia. 

This  operation  has  been  performed,  it  is  said,  with  isueeess 
in  a  few  cases ;  a  result  certainly  not  to  be  looked  ibr,  and 
the  expectation  of  which  would  not  justify  any  man,  who  had 
a  proper  regard  for  human  life  and  his  own  reputation,  to 
repeat  it. 

The  introduction  of  a  seton  has  been  recommended  as  a 
likely  means  of  closing  the  neck  of  the  sac.  It  hAs  been  ad- 
vised to  keep  it  in  till  suppuration  comes  on,  and  Ihen  with- 
draw a  part  of  the  threads  daily,  till  all  of  them  are  removed. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  this  way  adhesion  might  be  pro- 
duced between  the  opposite  sides  of  Ihe  sac. 

It  fe  not  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  its  effbcts  in 
hydrocele,  that  this  would  succeed ;  and  it  is  much  more  pro- 
balble  that  it  would  bring  on  such  a  degree  of  inflammati<m 
in  the  peritoneum  as  would  terminate  in  death.  From  wha^ 
Is  known  of  the  laws  of  inflammation,  there  is  much  «M>re 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  suppurative  process  rathei*  thui 
the  adhesive  would  be  induced  by  this  long-conttnued  lirita- 
tion  ;  so  i^at,  while  the  patient  would  be  exposed  to  great 
hazard,  he  would  have  but  a  small  chanoe  of  a,  'Cure* 

M.  Bonnet,  tin  eminent  surgeon  of  Lyons,  has  attempted 
to  close  the  neck  of  the  sac  by  exciting  inflammation  in 
anoth^  way.  From  two  io  four  pins,  wSSi  double  the  num- 
ber of  small  pieces  of  cork,  are  all  the  instruments  iliat  are 
required  for  his  operation.  The  contents  of  the  hernial -sap 
having  been  returned,  a  pin  which  has  been  passed  through 
one  of  the  pieces  of  cork  is  then  pushed  through  ^^  integu* 
ments  and  the  neck  of  the  sac,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ex- 
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temal  ring,  casre  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  spennatic 
cord.  The  pin  is  then  brought  out  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  point  is  earned  through  another  piece  of  cork.  Another 
pin  is  then  introduced  in  the  same  way.  Two  are  usually 
all  that  are  necessary  ;  but  occasionally  one  or  more  addi«* 
tional  ones  may  be  required.  The  point  of  the  pin  which 
projects  from  the  cork  is  seized  with  a  small  pair  of  pliers, 
and  bent  over  so  as  to  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sac  into 
close  contact.  This  is  done  to  all  the  pins,  and  this  process 
is  repeated  from  day  to  day,  till  it  is  thought  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  producod  to  cause  adhesion.  When 
this  has  taken  place4  the  pins  should  be  removed,  and  this  is 
usually  in  from  six  to  twelve  days. 

M.  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  has  modified  this  operation  by 
using  needled  instead  of  pins,  cartying  in  this  way  ligatures 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  are  afterwards  tied  over 
pieces  of  sponge.  These  can  be  tightened  as  much  and  as 
often  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
^ect.  The  number  of  ligatures  required  for  this  purpose 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  hernial  sac. 

These  opei'ations  are  not  attended  with  much  danger,  and 
are  by  no  means  difficult  to  perform.  At  the  same  tim^e 
they  offer  but  little  prospect  of  a  successful  result.  They  are 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  do  not  obstruct  in  any  degree  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
even  when  most  successfttl,  they  only  partially  close  the  neck 
of  the  sac. 

For  these  reasons,  probably,  if  not  for  others,  they  havd 
fiaUen  entirely  into  disuse,  not  being  resorted  to  even  by  the 
inrentors  of  them. 

AaupvkicUire  has  been  tried  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
botii  in  Enrope  and  this  country.  Two  or  three  rows  of 
punctures  were  made  through  the  integuniients  and  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  just  below  the  external  ring,  with  a  common 
needle  of  the  ordinary  size,  or  an  acupuncture  needle  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  pannanent  good  elfect  has  been  produced  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  not  prcn>able  that  any  one  tries  this  method  at  the 
presmt  timd  with  the  expectation  of  producing  by  it  a  radical 
cure  of  hernia. 

The  same  may  no  doubt  foe  wA  of  the  aewrifieation  of  th4 
mgumal  eancdf  as  practised  by  M,  Velpeau  a  few  times', 
and  the  subcutaneoas  aearifioation  of  the  neck  of  the  sae,  as 
performed  by  M.  Gfierin.  Besides  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
these  operivtioii8»  there  is,  especially  in  the  former,  some  dan- 
gar  ai  womidittg  the  eptgeystrie  artery. 
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The  operation  by  injection  has  been  done  in  two  ways. 
In  one,  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  previously  laid  open, 
and  the  fluid  then  thrown  in ;  and,  in  the  other,  it  is  intro- 
duced by  the  subcutaneous  method.  The  first  is  the  opera- 
tion as  performed  by  M.  Velpeau,  and  the  other  that  of  Dr 
Pancoast  of  Philadelphia. 

M.  Velpeau  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  all  the  opera- 
tions that  had  been  performed  for  the  radical  cure  of  redu- 
cible inguinal  hernia ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
no  remedy  could  be  found  for  it.  The  success  which  so  often 
followed  the  operation  for  hydrocele  by  injection,  led  him  to 
think  that  a  similar  course  might  produce  the  same  results 
in  the  treatment  of  reducible  hernia. 

He  accordingly  performed  the  operation  on  the  first  fa- 
vourable case  that  presented.  An  incision  of  an  inch  in 
length  was  made  just  below  the  external  ring  down  to  the 
neck  of  the  sac  ;  this  was  opened  with  a  bistoury,  and  a  mix* 
tnre  of  six  drachms  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  three  ounces  of 
water  was  thrown  in.  An  assistant  compressed  the  inguinal 
canal,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  peritoneum  above  the  ring.  After  the  injection  had  been 
pushed  around  the  various  parts  of  the  sac,  it  was  allowed 
to  escape  through  the  canula.  No  unpleasant  symptoms  fol- 
lowed ;  but  the  final  result  of  the  experiment  has  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  been  made  public. 

M.  Velpeau  does  not  seem  to  have  much  confidence  in  the 
operation,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  does  not  continue  to 
perform  it  at  the  present  day.  He  has  probably  learned 
that  something  more  than  the  mere  closure  by  the  process 
of  adhesion  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  necessary  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  hernia.  The  fibrin  that  is  efiused  will  in  most 
cases  be  soon  absorbed,  so  that  the  barrier  which  had  been 
relied  on  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  hernia  will  be  entirely 
removed. 

About  the  same  time,  Dr  Pancoast  performed  the  opera- 
tion which  is  described  in  his  work  on  '*  Operative  Surgery." 
The  hernial  sac,  its  contents  having  been  previously  returned, 
was  punctured  with  a  small  trocar  passed  through  a  canula. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  instrument  was  fairly  in  the 
sac,  by  the  freedom  with  which  it  could  be  moved  about,  the 
point  of  it  was  then  directed  upwards  so  as  to  scarify  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  upper  part  af  the  sac.  The  trocar  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  was 
tiirown  in  slowly  by  means  of  a  small  syringe  fitted  to  the 
canula*    The  canula  was  theik  withdrawn,  and  a  compress 
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was  applied  just  above  the  external  ring,  and  tbe  pad  of  the 
truss,  which  had  been  put  on  before  the  operation,  was 
brought  down  over  the  compress. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  thirteen  cases,  in  one  'of 
which  only  were  there  any  symptoms  of  serious  inflammation, 
and  these  readily  yielded  to  leeches  and  fomentations.  On 
some  of  these  patients  a  single  operation  was  performed,  and 
on  others,  in  whom  the  sac  was  large,  several  were  required. 
All  of  them  were  evidently  benefited  at  the  time,  but  whether 
a  radical  cure  was  effected  in  any  instance  could  not  be  as- 
certained, as  nothing  was  known  of  the  patients  after  a  few 
months  from  the  time  of  the  operation.  Whether  Dr  Pan- 
coast  continues  to  practise  it,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

This  method  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  all  the 
advantages  of  that  of  M.  Velpeau,  while  it  avoids  in  a  great 
degree  the  danger  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  to  which  pa- 
tients are  exposed  by  his  mode.  When  the  hernial  sac  is 
laid  open,  there  is  of  course  a  direct  communication  between 
the  abilominal  cavity  and  the  external  wound.  This  alone 
would  be  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  and  if,  in  addition,  a 
part  of  the  peritoneum  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  irri- 
tating fluid,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess would  not  be  limited  to  the  sac,  but  that  fatal  peritonitis 
would  be  the  consequence. 

Admitting  that  these  operations  accomplished  all  that 
they  were  designed  to  do,  it  does  not  follow,  by  any  means, 
that  they  would  in  every  instance  produce  a  radical  cure. 
All  that  they  could  effect,  if  successful,  would  be  to  close  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  without  contracting  the  tendinous  opening 
or  ring.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  very  truly  says,  "  that,  although 
the  original  sac  may  be  completely  shut  at  its  mouth  by  ad- 
hesion or  perfect  contraction,  it  is  possible  tliat  another  sac 
may  be  formed  contiguous  to  the  first.'*  In  fact,  it  is  well 
known  that  sometimes  the  hernia  has  recurred,  after  the 
whole  of  the  original  sac  has  been  removed.  Contracting  or 
even  closing  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  evidently  then  not  enough ; 
^^ something  more,''  says  Mr  Lawrence,  *'is  required;  we 
want  a  remedy  that  should  contract  the  tendinous  opening  ; 
for  while  that  remains  pretematurally  large,  a  new  protru- 
sion is  a  highly  probable  occurrence." 

This  has  been  attempted  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  by  sca- 
rification of  the  external  ring  in  inguinal  hernia,  and  the 
other  is  by  means  of  sutures.  The  first  of  these  is  quite  an 
old  operation.  Heister  says  that  "  some  surgeons  scarify  the 
line  of  the  abdomen,  or  aperture  through  which  tbe  intestine 
prolapsedy  together  with  tiie  skin,  in  order  to  render  thecicar 
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trix  more  firm ;  by  which  means  many  have  been  cured  of 
these  ruptures,  especially  if  they  continue  to  wear  a  proper 
bandage  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  But  I  think 
that  the  operation  may  succeed  better  in  infants  than  in 
adults." 

It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say,  with  regard  to  this  method, 
that  it  has  been  occasionally  tried  from  time  to  time,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yeairs,  without  a  sufficient  degree  of  success 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  surgeons  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  orer- 
looked  that  the  danger  of  wounding  the  epigastric  artery  is 
no  inconsid^;rable  one ;  enough  at  any  rate  to  deter  all  but 
the  most  expert  from  attempting  to  perform  it. 

The  operation  of  closing  the  external  ring  by  means  of 
sutures  is,  we  belieye,  quite  a  recent  one.  It  is  proposed 
by  Thomas  Wood,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  who  states  that  he 
has  performed  it  in  three  cases  with  success.  His  paper  on 
the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Association.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  great 
consideration,  not  only  from  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  from  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it. 

He  says  that  his  **  experience  is  too  limited  to  warrant  him 
in  saying  much  in  its  favour,  but  he  cannet  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  it  offers  to  the  ruptured  patient  a 
better  prospect  of  a  *  radical  cure'  than  any  operation  befcMre 
proposed.'* 

He  thinks  that  all  the  preceding  operations  have  failed  be- 
cause, from  the  nature  of  the  texture  concerned  in  them,  the 
adhesions  have  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  hernia ;  and  he  founds  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess from  his  method  on  the  following  considerations :  ''Ten- 
dons,^' he  says,  *^  when  wounded,  will  unite  again  by  a  fiorma- 
tion  similar  to  their  original  structure." 

'^  Tendon  is  a  permanent,  unyielding  tiMue,  seldom  rup- 
tured by  the  strongest  exertions  of  the  body." 

'*  If  we  can  close  the  external  ring  by  a  tendinous  growth, 
we  may  effect  a  •  radical  cure  of  hernia.'  " 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
operation  ;  for  these,  we  refer  to  the  author's  paper.  But 
we  would  remark,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  tendonej 
when  wounded,  are  united  by  a  similar  substance.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  on  this  point  within  the  last  few  years 
by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  tenotomy  has  been  performed; 
and  the  Committee  think  that  they  are  justified  in  saying, 
that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  divided  edges  of  tendons 
are  united  by  a  substance  less  resisting,  more  elastic,  and  not 
so  firm  as  the  original  texture  of  the  tendon. 
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But,  although  this  operation  may  not  be  found  on  furijier 
trial  to  be  more  successful  than  that  of  the  scarification  oi 
the  ring,  yet,  as  it  proposes  to  accomplish  what  has  ne?er 
been  effected  in  any  other  way,  viz.,  the  contraction  of  the 
tendinous  opening,  it  certainly,  on  this  account,  if  no  other, 
merits  the  careful. consideration  of  the  profession. 

An  operation  similar  to  that  of  Dr  Fancoast,  if  not  pre- 
cisely the  same,  has  been  performed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  your  Committee  reside.  Many 
persons,  it  is  sa^,  have  been  cured  by  it;  but  we  have  not 
met  with  any  one  of  them  who  has  felt  that  the  truss  could 
be  safely  laid  aside.  In  one  instance  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  an  individual  submitted  to  the  operation  and 
thought  himself  cured.  In  a  few  months  after,  he  gave  up 
his  truss,  supposing  that  compression  was  no  longer  required, 
but  in  eighteen  months  from  that  time  the  hernia  returned. 

It  ifii^not  pretended,  however,  that  a  cure  may  never  be 
effected  by  this  method,  whea  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  favourable.  It  may  happen,  sometimes,  when  the 
hernia  is  small  and  recent,  and  when  the  patient  is  in  good 
health  and  young,  or  has  not  passed  the  middle  age  of  life ; 
and  it  may  too  be  of  great  advantage  in  some  cases  in  which 
the  hernia  could  not  be  kept  up  by  the  truss  alone,  as  this 
operation  would  be  likely  to  cause  an  abundant  effu3ion  of 
fibrin  in  and  about  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

Two  of  your  Committee  have  had  some  personal  knowledge 
of  it ;  the  results  of  their  observation  and  experience  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  reducible  hernia  is  often 
eared  in  young  subjects.  It  may  be  accomplished  in  them  by 
various  means ;  but  it  should  not  be  thence  inferred  that  the 
same  course  would  uniformly  produce  like  effects  in  adults. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  children,  any  method  which 
can  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  hernia  for  a  year  or  more 
will,  in  all  probability,  produce  a  permanent  cure.  If  the  aper- 
ture through  which  the  contents  of  the  ^^  must  pass  can  in 
any  way  be  prevented  from  enlarging  while  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  are  increasing  in  size,  it  is  obvious  that  a  great 
length  of  time  would  not  be  required  to  render  an  escape  of 
any  of  the  abdominal  organs  dbO&cult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
practicable. We  see  familiar  examples  of  this  daily  in  um- 
bilical hernia,  which  is  brought  on  so  often  in  infancy  by 
hooping-cough  and  various  other  causes.  Compreaaionf  it  is 
well  known,  will,  in  all  such  cases,  if  carefully  practiced,  in 
a  coni{>aratively  short  period  produce  a  radical  cure  ;  and  it 
is  a  valuable  agent  in  the  management  of  reducible  hernia  at 
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every  period  of  life.  It  has  been  used  from  the  time  of  Gel- 
BOS  to  the  present,  and  it  has  not  nnfreqnently  succeeded  in 
producing  the  desired  result.  It  is  usually  applied  at  the 
present  day  by  means  of  trusses.  Great  improvement  has 
of  late  years  been  made  in  their  construction.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  when  nicely  ad- 
justed, so  as  to  cause  no  pain  or  inconvenience,  an^  it  the 
same  time  to  compress  the  neck  of  the  sac,  may,  if  used  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  prevent  in  many  cases  ihe  sub- 
sequent protrusion  of  the  hernia. 

It  is  well  knowa  that  pressure  upon  a  serous  membrane, 
when  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  will  cause  an  effusion  of 
fibrin  on  its  inner  surface,  and  it  was  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that,  in  former  times,  the  method  of  treating  aneur- 
ism by  compression  was  adopted.  This  mode  often  succeeded 
in  producing  a  radical  cure,  by  closing  the  artery  leading  to 
the  aneurismal  sac.  The  practice  has  been  revived  with 
great  confidence  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results 
hitherto  have  been  equal  to  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.^ 

In  the  treatment  of  hernia  in  this  way,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  protrusion  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
place  at  any  time  ;  **  for  if  the  hernia  once  descends  during 
the  wearing  of  the  truss,"  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  well  re- 
marks, "  the  cure  must  be  considered  as  recommencing  from 
that  moment:"  The  truss,  therefore,  should  be  worn  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  while  the  pressure  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  any  of  the  abdominal  contents,  it 
should  not  be  enough  to  cause  any  considerable  degree  of  in- 
flammation. This  would  not  only  require  the  truss  to  be 
laid  aside  altogether,  but  it  would  also  stop  entirely  the  effu- 
sion of  fibrin.  In  inguinal  hernia,  the  pad  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  compress  the  inguinal  canal ;  and  at  the  same 
time  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  pressing  the  sper- 
matic cord  against  the  pubis. 

A  radical  cure  will  not  be  effected  in  this  way,  unless  the 
compression  is  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  It  cannot  be 
reasonably  looked  for  in  an  adult  in  less  than  two  years  from 
the  time  the  truss  is  first  worn ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected at  all  in  persons  after  the  middle  age  of  life,  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  of  long  standing.  At 
the  same  time,  more  benefit  is  derived  from  compression  in 
such  cases  than  from  anything  else,  and  persons  in  this  situ- 
ation are  not  safe  without  it. 

1  See  Edin.  Med.  and  Supg.  Jour.,  volume  seventy-sixth,  July  1861,  p.  211. 
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The  Committee  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  opinions 
as  the  result  at  which  they  have  arrived  after  a  careAil  exa- 
mination of  the  subject  committed  to  them. 

I.  That  there  is  no  surgical  operation  at  present  known, 
which  can  be  relied  on  with  confidence,  to  produce  in  all  in* 
stances,  or  even  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  radical  cure 
of  reducible  hernia. 

III.  That  they  regard  the  operation  of  injection  by  the 
subcutaneous  method  as  the  safest  and  best.  This  will  pro- 
bably in  some  cases  produce  a  permanent  cure,  and  in  many 
others  will  afford  great  relief. 

III.  That  compression,  when  properly  employed,  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  most  likely  means  of 
effecting  a  radical  cure  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

Geo.  Hayward, 

J.  Mason  Warren,    \  Committee. 

S.  Parkman, 


Appendix  to  the  Report  on  the  Permanent  Cure  of 

Reducible  Hernia. 

No.  1. — Statement  of  J.  Mason  Warren^  M,D, 

In  October  1847,  some  operations  were  performed  by  me, 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  for  the  radical  cure 
of  hernia.  They  were,  I  believe,  the  first  done  at  this  insti- 
tution with  this  object,  and  have  since  been  repeated  there 
by  myself  and  others. 

The  method  proposed  by  Dr  Pancoast  some  years  since, 
modified  a  little  according  to  circumstances,  was  pursued  in 
some  of  the  cases.     It  may  be  described  as  follows : — 

The  contents  of  the  hernial  sac  being  returned  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  ring  explored  to  ascertain  that  no  portion 
of  ihe  intestine  protrudes,  the  pad  of  a  well-fitting  truss  is 
slipped  down  so  as  to  make  pressure  on  the  inguinal  canal, 
imd  prevent  any  escape  of  the  hernia.  With  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand  the  spermatic  cord,  as  it  passes  out  from 
the  external  inguinal  opening,  is  pressed  upwards  on  the 
pelvic  bone,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured.  A  deli- 
cate trocar  and  canula,  the  latter  having  fitted  to  it  a  small 
Anel's  syringe,  is  now  carefully  but  firmly  forced  through 
the  integuments  with  a  rotatory  motion  to  facilitate  its  pro- 
gress, and  pushed  forwards  till  it  enters  the  external  ingui- 
nal ring  or  neck  of  the  sac.     The  trocar  being  now  with- 
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drawn,  the  danula  is  kept  firmly  in  place,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  the  tincture  dP  iodine,  tincture  of  cantharides,  or 
snlphttric  ether,  thrown  in  and  lodged  in  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
when  this  is  practicable,  or  else  in  the  vicinity  of  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  ring.  Subsequently  to  the  operation,  a  small 
compress  is  applied  over  the  minute  wound  made  by  the 
trocar,  the  pad  of  the  truss  slipped  down  over  it,  and  the 
patient  directed,  for  a  week  or  two,  to  maintain  the  recumbent 
position. 

In  addition  to  the  injection,  in  sotne  of  the  operations,  a 
tenotomy  knife  was  previously  introduced,  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  scarified.  The  wound  made  by 
the  knife  in  these  cases  much  facilitated  the  subsequent  in- 
troduction of  the  trocar,  which  is  with  some  difficulty  worked 
through  the  integuments. 

In  no  instance  did  any  bad  result  follow  the  operation— 
the  pain  and  inconvenience  hardly  amounting  to  that  pre- 
sented in  a  case  of  hydrocele  treated  by  injection,  or  in  any 
simple  operation. 

The  following  case,  attended  with  success,  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  course  generally  pursued : — 

A  male  child,  three  years  of  age,  with  congenital  inguinal 
hernia  of  the  right  side,  was  brought  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospi^I  to  obtain  relief,  if  it  was  possible,  as  no 
truss  had  been  found  to  retain  the  protruded  intestine  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  pain  and  inconvenience  from  the  infirmity 
^ere  great.  On  examination,  a  tumour,  the  size  of  a  small 
orange,  was  found  to  occupy  the  scrotum.  By  a  little  mani- 
pulation, the  contents  were  ascertained  to  be  a  portion  of 
omentum,  a  loop  of  intestine,  and  the  testicle— the  whole  of 
which,  by  care,  could  be  easily  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  question  which  first  presented  itself  was,  wheiiier  the 
testicle  could  be  separated  from  the  other  parts,  the  adhe- 
sions being  quite  intimate  between  them,  so  as  to  admit  the 
return  of  the  intestine  and  omentum  into  the  abdomen,  leav- 
ing the  testicle  in  the  scrotum.  This  being  determined,  the 
operation  was  performed  as  follows: — The  intestine  and 
omentum  being  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  testicle 
prevented  from  following,  the  spermatic  cord  was  held  out  of 
the  way  in  the  manner  stated  above.  A  subcutaneous  inci- 
sion was  then  made  by  a  cataract  knife,  the  point  of  which 
was  carried  into  the  sac,  and  the  neck  scarified  in  different 
directions.  Through  the  aperture  thus  made,  a  small  trocar 
and  canula  were  introduced  ;  the  former  being  withdrawn,  the 
syringe  was  adapted,  and  thirty  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  were 
injected.     The  truss  was  now  applied. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  October  28,  1847,  and 
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there  was  ev^ry  prospect  of  success,  when,  from  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  crying^  the  hernia  was  forced  down  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  On  the  12th,  the  injection  was  repeated,  and  resulted, 
on  the  following  day,  in  a  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  such  as  is 
observed  after  the  injection  for  hydrocele.  On  December  22, 
the  report  was  made  that  the  hernia  came  slightly  down,  and 
was  returned  with  difficulty,  "  the  aperture  being  a^^parently 
quite  small."  By  the  end  of  the  month,  it  was  stated  that 
tiie  hernia  was  perfectly  retained. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  individual  who  saw  the  patient 
lb  year  afterwards,  that  the  cure  was  permanent. 

During  the  toeatment  of  this  case,  a  slight  superficial  sup- 
puration took  place  under  the  pad  of  the  truss,  which,  the 
patient  being  somewhat  fractious,  was  necessarily  applied 
pretty  firmly  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  hernia  after 
the  operation. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  cases  operated  on,  the 
patient  exp^ienced  much  relief,  though  still  obliged  to  wear 
a  truss.  In  one  case,  where  the  hernia  was  quite  large,  no 
relief  was  experienced.  A  female,  with  a  double  femoral 
hernia,  on  whom  the  scarification  and  injection  were  once  or 
twice  repeated,  expressed  herself  much  benefited  by  the  ope- 
ration, the  hernia  being  retained,  and  the  suffering  previously 
experienced  much  relieved.  Another  patient,  a  labouring 
man,  was  seen  by  me  six  months  after  the  operation ;  the 
rupture  had  not  recurred,  but  he  still  wore  a  truss.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  he  had  been  unable  to  work  without 
forcing  down  the  intestine  under  the  pad,  causing  so  much 
pain  and  ill  health  as  to  have  induced  him  to  come  to  Boston 
for  relief. 

Some  allowance  for  the  want  of  perfect  success  in  the 
above  operations  must,  of  course,  be  made  from  the  tentative 
mode  in  which  they  were  performed  through  fear  of  a  serious 
result. 

From  a  comparatively  limited  experience,  I  derive  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

1.  That  the  operation,  when  carefully  performed,  is  safe. 

2.  That,  in  ruptures  where  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  small  and 
the  abdominal  aperture  not  too  much  enlarged  by  repeated 
descents  of  the  hernia,  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  radical  cure. 

3.  That,  in  most  cases,  the  operation  mitigates  the  infir- 
mity, allowing  the  hernia  to  be  more  readily  retained  by  the 
ordinary  mechanical  means. 

J.  Mason  Warbbn. 

Boston,  April  1852. 
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M).  2. — Statement  of  Samuel  Parkman,  M.D. 

I  have  operated,  at  the  MasBachasetts  General  Hospital,  in 
four  cases  for  the  permanent  cure  of  hernia. 

The  first  case  was  in  January  1848 ;  the  second  and  third 
in  September  1849  ;  and  the  fourth  in  October  1851.  The 
hemisd  were  all  inguinal.  The  method  employed  was  scari- 
fication of  the  pillars  of  the  ring  and  adjacent  paorts,  with  in- 
jection of  tincture  of  iodine,  by  means  of  a  syringe  armed 
with  a  point  at  the  nozzle.  The  precise  situation  where  the 
fluid  was  thrown  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  determine. 
It  is  clearly  more  probable  that  it  should  have  been  into  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  neck  of  the  sac,  than  into  the  sac 
itself.  In  all  the  cases  I  compressed  the  canal  to  prevent 
communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  was  enjoined,  and  a  bandage  applied.  Some 
tenderness  and  swelling  resulted  in  all  the  cases. 

The  first  patient  considered  himself  relieved,  that  is,  he 
felt  that  the  hernia  descended  with  more  difficulty. 

The  second  and  third  cases  presented  no  marked  results. 

The  fourth  case  is  worthy  of  note. 

A  healthy  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  stated  that  the 
right  testicle  did  not  descend  until  his  tenth  year,  and  was 
then  followed  by  a  hernia.  This  hernia  had  always  been  re- 
ducible, but  the  testicle  was  returned  with  it.  A  truss  had 
but  imperfectly  retained  the  hernia,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
relief  if  possible.  On  examination  the  ring  appeared  very 
large,  and  coughing  or  straining  produced  the  descent  of  a 
mass  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  on  the  front  of  which  was  the 
testicle,  which  could  not  be  separated  from]  the  hernia  proper. 
I  proposed  to  retain  the  whole  mass,  and  with  this  view,  be- 
tween the  29th  October  and  1 0th  November,  I  did  four  sepa- 
rate operations,  each  time  scarifying  the  pillars  of  the  ring 
and  injecting  tincture  of  iodine.  Each  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  efiusion  into  the  parts,  and  on  November  14, 
when  the  patient  was  discharged  by  his  own  request,  he 
stated  that  he  had  a  feeling  of  firmness  in  the  ring  which  he 
had  not  previously.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  hernia 
could  readily  have  been  made  to  descend. 

The  conclusion  from  this  small  experience  appears  to  me 
to  be, — 

That  the  operation  by  scarification  and  injection,  being 
perfectly  safe,  is  worthy  of  being  practised  to  test  the  amount 
of  its  efficacy;  but  the  fact  that  so  many  other  methods, 
which,  a  priori,  would  seem  more  calculated  to  produce  the 
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same  expected  result,  viz.,  the  plugging  the  neck  of  the  sac 
or  ring  with  lymph,  have  not  cured  the  disease,  should  sug- 
gest very  great  caution  in  the  formation  of  an  affirmative 
opinion  from  any  but  a  large  and  long  experience. 

The  operation,  as  practised  by  Dr  Wood  of  Cincinnati,  also 
in  my  opinion  offers  many  inducements  to  surgeons,  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  experiment ;  since,  proposing,  as  it  does, 
the  approximation  as  well  as  agglutination  of  the  pillars  of 
the  ring,  it  attempts  to  meet  the  objection  that  may  be  made 
against  all  the  other  methods,  viz.,  that  the  tendinous  opening 
remaining  the  same,  but  an  imperfect  barrier  can  be  opposed 
to  the  redescent  of  the  hernia. 

S.  Pabeman. 

Boston,  April  9, 1852. 


N'o.  3. — Letter  from  Henry  J,  Bigelow,  M,D,^  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  College, 

Boston,  April  16,  1852. 

Dr  Hayward  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee — 
Gentlemen — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  circular  respecting  the  radical  cure  of  hernia. 
In  reply,  I  would  make  the  following  statements  of  the  re- 
salt  to  which  I  was  led  by  some  investigation  of  the  subject 
a  few  years  since. 

1.  I  know  no  method  which  affords  much  more  than  a 
chance  of  radically  curing  this  affection. 

2.  There  is  a  chance  of  curing  hernia,  and  also  a  chance 
of  permanently  relieving  it,  by  treatment  other  than  the  ap- 
plication of  a  common  truss. 

3.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  chance  that 
the  patient  will  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  such  treat- 
ment. 

4.  Some  of  the  proposed  methods  of  treatment  are  hazard- 
ous to  the  patient,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  are  comparatively  innocuous  ;  such  as  that 
by  the  hard  truss,  and  also  an  operation  which  has  attracted 
some  notice  in  the  neighbourhood  within  a  few  years,  viz., 
that  by  scarification  and  stimulating  injection,  practised  by 
Velpeau,  and  subcutaneously  by  Fancoast. 

5.  If  a  patient  desires  to  undergo  such  a  comparatively 
slight  operation,  for  some  chance  of  subsequent  improve- 
ment, and  for  a  small  additional  chance  of  permanent  cure, 
he  may  be  gratified  by  an  operation  of  this  last  description. 
By  improvement,  is  here  meant  such,  for  example,  as  an  ac- 
quired ability  to  ride  on  horseback ;  or  a  greater  facility  in 
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retaming  the  hernia  with  a  truss.  There  is  little  probability 
that  the  patient  will  dispense  with  his  truss  ;  and  the  hernial 
contents,  if  confined  to  the  abdomen  for  a  time,  will  be  likely 
to  escape  again  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months. 

6.  It  is  well  known  that  a  small  or  recent  hernia,  or  one 
occurring  in  the  young  subject,  is  occasionally  cured  by  a 
truss,  or  by  a  horizontal  posture ;  the  abdominal  contents 
being  retained,  while  the  tendinous  aperture  grows  sponta- 
neously smaller.  But  such  spontaneous  contracticm  of  the 
ring  does  not  often  take  place,  and  surgeons  have  devised 
many  ways  of  plugging  the  ring  with  skin  a^d  other  mate- 
rials, by  means  of  plastic  lymph.  This  adhesive  lymph  has 
been  the  great  agent  relied  upon  to  effect  the  cure. 

7.  The  method  by  subcutaneous  injection  and  scarification 
is  probably  the  readiest  and  most  harmless  way  of  producing 
an  effusion  of  this  lymph  in  or  about  the  neck  of  the  sac.  But 
lymph  is  essentially  plastic,  and  yields  to  continued  force. 
A  wound  o^the  abdominal  parietes,  thus  united,  is  followed 
by  hernia  in  the  cicatrix ;  and  a  natural  interval  in  the  pa- 
rietes plugged  by  lymph  must  have  the  same  tendencies. 
Many  patients  have  received  no  ultimate  benefit  from  this 
operation.  It  may  be  also  a  question,  how  far  a  partial  obli- 
teration of  the  tendinous  ring  of  a  hernia  may  increase  the 
liability  to  strangulation. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contents  of  certain  hernial  sacs 
can  be  unquestionably  thus  glued  for  a  time  into  the  abdo- 
men, and  hindered  from  descending ;  and  there  are  patients 
who,  though  they  still  wear  a  truss,  believe  their  condition  to 
have  been  ameliorated  by  an  operation  of  this  sort. 

9.  Having  my  attention  called  to  the  subject  some  years 
since,  I  have  operated  in  a  number  of  cases  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  subcutaneously  injecting  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  with  tincture  of  iodine,  taking  care  also  to 
disturb  and  to  lacerate  the  tissue  with  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  effusion  of  lymph. 
For  details  connected  with  one  or  more  of  these  cases — for  a 
description  of  the  operation  nearly  identical  with  that  prac- 
tised by  Pancoast — and  for  some  brief  remarks  upon  its 
merits  and  its  contingent  accidents,  I  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
fer the  Committee  to  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  before  the 
class  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  and  printed  in 
the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  in  Nov.  1850. — ^I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  Henky  J.  BigeloW. 

This  letter  was  not  received  until  after  the  report  was 
finished. 
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Art.  V. — On  the  present  state  of  knowledge  acquired  in 
Hcematologyi  and  the  Practical  Consequences  which 
thence  result  Thesis  maintained  by  J.  D.  Tholozan, 
Accessory  Professor  at  the  Imperial  School  of  Military 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy.     Paris,  1853. 

De  VEtat  Actual  des  Gonnaissances  Acquises  en  Hc&mato- 
logic  et  des  Consequences  quien  decoulent.  These  Presen- 
tee et  Soutenne  par  J.  D.  Tholozan,  Professeur  agreg^e  a 
TEcole  Imperiale  de  Medicine  et  de  Pharmacie  Militaires. 
A  Paris,  1853,  4to.    (Facultb  de  Mkdicih^b  de  Paris.) 


'*  It  is  a  mysterious  fiuid  the  blood.  Nothing  can  with  propriety  be  taken 
for  granted  respecting  it.  Its  properties  can  only  be  ascertained  by  exact  ex- 
periment and  unbiassed  observation." — John  Davy. 


PRELIMIlirABT  REFLEGTIOlirS. 

The  state  of  information  acquired  at  any  given  period 
upon  any  subject  of  scientific  research,  consists  not  in  all 
instances,  as  it  may  be  believed,  in  a  simple  exposition  of 
facts  ascertained  by  observations  and  conclusions  logically 
deduced  from  these. 

In  the  study  of  the  positive  sciences,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Medicine,  there  is  no  period 
at  which  the  state  of  knowledge  on  any  given  subject  is  esta- 
blished with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision,  and  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  certain,  to  form  the  minds  of  all  to  one  same  opi- 
nion ;  and  there  is  not  ground,  if  we  desire  to  present  a 
delineation  and  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  science,  for 
discussing  diflFerent  opinions,  for  contrasting  opposite  doc- 
trines, for  comparing  with  each  other  contradictory  facts  and 
diverging  results,  and  for  forming  at  the  same  time  an  esti- 
mation, and  a  critical  judgment  for  the  purposing  of  taking 
an  inventory  of  our  information. 

In  this  truth  I  presume  every  one  will  agree.  When  the 
question  relates  only  to  dififerent  observations  upon  multiplied 
subjects,  the  duty  of  the  historian  may  be  confined  to  the 
bare  enumeration  of  facts.  But  when,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  experience  of  observers  of  all  periods,  and  particu- 
larly in  our  own  time,  has  collected  so  many  documents  upon 
hsematology  as  now  require  to  be  consulted ; — when  these  do- 
cuments treat  upon  very  different  points,  yet  all  pursuing  the 
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same  practical  object ; — ^when  upon  the  same  point  they  ad- 
duce contradictory  data ; — ^the  duty  of  the  writer  is  completely 
changed.  He  can  no  longer  confine  his  efforts  to  follow,  in 
this  confused  labyrinth,  an  infinite  number  of  experiments, 
and  to  record  results  which  are  often  void  of  exactness.  To 
him  belongs  then  a  different  study.  It  is  that  of  Ascertain- 
ing the  value  belonging  to  each  result,  the  degree  of  preci- 
sion and  of  weight  of  each  series  of  experiments.  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  make  a  rough  inventory.  It  is  requisite 
to  investigate,  to  classify,  to  arrange  the  facts,  in  order  to 
make  manifest  their  object,  their  consequences,  their  defi- 
ciencies. 

This  manner  of  procedure  is  recommended  by  another  con- 
sideration. This  Dissertation  treats  not  only  upon  the  theo- 
retical study  of  Haematology,  but  upon  the  practical  conse- 
quences to  be  deduced  irom  this  study.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  scientific  facts  that  we  have  to  review 
hsematological  researches ;  it  is  further  in  reference  to  the 
practical  applications  which  they  are  required  to  furnish. 
The  practical  consequences,  however,  of  Haematology,  embra- 
cing the  indications  which  this  branch  of  physiological  know- 
ledge may  furnish  for  the  employment  of  any  given  medicine, 
for  the  adoption  of  any  particular  method  of  medical  treat- 
ment, are  also,  justly  derived  from  the  elements  which  Haema- 
tology furnishes  to  Etiology,  to  Diagnosis,  and  to  the  Prog- 
nosis of  Diseases.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this  subject,  which 
is  of  great  extent,  one  side,  so  to  speak,  concealed,  and  which 
is  only  discovered  by  sounding  the  whole  depth  of  the  inquiry. 
Moderate  reflection,  indeed,  shews  that  the  practical  conse* 
quences  of  a  knowledge  of  Haematology  possess  a  high  de- 
gree of  importance,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  rational  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  taught  on  the  part 
performed  by  the  alterations  in  the  blood  in  different  dis- 
eases. It  may  further  be  seen,  that  the  physicians  who  have 
made  most  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Haematology,  who 
have  in  a  great  degree  created  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
are  those  who  have  derived  from  it  the  smallest  amount  of 
practical  applications,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  un- 
willing to  depart  from  the  immediate  and  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  facts. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  this  respect,  a  better  ex- 
ample of  scientific  caution,  than  that  which  has  been  given 
by  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret.  These  inquirers  have  had 
no  other  object  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
part  of  pathological  Haematology ;  and  by  a  very  bold  appli- 
cation of  synthetical  reasoning,  they  have  at  the  same  time 
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established  upon  these  researches  a  classification  of  diseases, 
which  enjoys  great  reputation. 

These  discoveries  have  encountered  the  fate  which  awaits 
the  publication  of  all  important  discoveries.  Scarcely  had 
they  appeared,  when  a  great  number  of  observers,  taking  the 
same  line  of  inquiry,  found  in  it  some  new  facts,  or  at  most 
obtained  some  different  results  of  analysis.  Under  this  head 
we  shall  speak  of  their  researches.  MM.  Andral  and  Gar 
varret,  in  making  a  large  step  in  science^  never  entertained 
the  idea  that  it  was  to  stop  at  the  limits  of  their  labours  ; 
nor  did  they  establish  for  their  contemporaries  an  exclusive 
field  of  research.  I  may  even  express  the  opinion,  that  if 
these  physiologists  were  at  present  to  make  new  researches, 
they  would  direct  their  attention  to  points  difierent  from 
those  which  formed  the  subject  of  these  early  inquiries^ 
Many  physicians  seem  in  this  matter  to  have  forgotten  that 
experimental  investigation  is  useless  when  its  object  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  some  new  truth,  or  the  confirmation  of 
truths  already  acquired  ;  and  that  if  to  discover,  it  is  requi- 
site most  frequently  to  invent  means  of  research ;  so  also  in 
order  to  confirm  acquired  results,  it  is  necessary  to  possess 
greater  practice  in  manipulation,  means  of  inquiry  more  ac- 
curate, and  greater  authority  than  those  possessed  by  the 
first  observers. 

These  considerations  will  explain  in  some,  degree  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  composed  this  Dissertation,  the  dif- 
ferent materials  which  I  have  employed,  and  the  order  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt.  When  I  had  resolved  to 
treat  of  the  information  acquired  in  Hsematology,  I  should 
have  deemed  my  performance  incomplete,  had  I  considered 
the  blood  only  as  to  its  artificial  separation,  the  proportion 
of  Fibrin,  of  Albumen,  of  Globules,  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic solid  materials  and  of  water.  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  were  in  the  right,  when  they 
bestowed  a  smaller  amount  of  attention  on  the  different 
aspects  and  on  the  degrees  of  the  inflammatory  crust  in  a 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  Fibrin,  a  considerable  number 
of  questions  were  nevertheless  still  left  for  exposition,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  facts  acquired,  and  of  curious  results  ap- 
preciated, of  which  an  analysis  and  estimation  could  be  formed 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  profound  study  of  the  properties  and 
phenomena  of  the  blood.  This  investigation  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  could  make  by  the  aid  of  the  labours  of  Newson,  of 
John  Davy,  of  Gulliver,  of  M.  Andral  himself,  and  of  PoUi. 
Here  however  an  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  labours  of 
Hewson,  of  Davy,  of  Gulliver,  are  works  purely  physiologicai* 
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In  them  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  occupy  little  place. 
It  was  then  my  duty  to  avoid  the  rock  which  presented  it- 
self at  the  outset  of  this  undertaking,  in  the  large  number 
and  extent  of  the  researches  of  physiologists  upon  the  blood. 
It  was  my  duty  to  make  a  selection  in  these  researches  ;  and 
when  called  on  to  decide,  I  believed  that  I  was  performing 
the  part  of  a  Pathologist,  if  I  confined  myself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  This 
phenomenon  is,  of  all  those  which  the  blood  in  the  normal 
state  presents,  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  varied,  the 
most  complex,  and  that  which  suggests  to  Pathology  the 
most  important  considerations,  and  the  most  practical  appli- 
cations. 

Let  it  be  remarked  as  to  other  points,  that  the  phenomenon 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  allies  itself  with  all  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  questions  which  the  study  of  that  fluid 
suggests.  If  we  speak  of  the  distinction  of  diseases  into 
inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory,  we  have  recourse  to  a 
proportionate  amount  of  fibrin  ;  but  how  do  we  produce  this 
amount  of  fibrin  ?  By  beating  or  agitating  the  blood.  And 
is  beating  anything  but  a  coagulation  produced  artificially  ? 
Further,  when  we  separate  the  fibrin  by  washing  the  clot,  we 
employ  for  the  extraction  of  this  principle  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  spontaneous  coagulation.  The  importance  then 
of  understanding  this  phenomenon  in  all  its  detaUs  is  mani- 
fest. 

A  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  mistakes  of  observers 
who  have  neglected  the  study  of  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 
Some,  observing  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  first  blood 
letting  was  never  bufiy,  while  subsequent  bloodlettiQgs  were 
progressively  more  so,  have  denied  that  the  presence  of  buff 
upon  the  clot  was  a  proof  of  inflammation.  Others,  observ- 
ing the  sizy  crust  upon  the  clot  of  anaemic  and  chlorotic 
persons,  have  maintained  that  there  is  in  these  cases  an 
angeioitis,  or  a  slow  arteritis.  Some  physicians  have  wished 
to  draw  blood  in  all  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  bufly  coat,  the  formation  of  which  they  con- 
ceived not  to  be  possible  without  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion. All  these  mistakes  arise  from  imperfectknowledge  of  the 
phenomenon  of  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  idea,'-r 
admitted  at  the  present  time  by  a  great  many  physicians, — 
that  some  relation  of  causality  subsists  between  the  process 
of  inflammation  and  the  increase  of  the  fibrin.  The  blind 
and  entirely  hypothetical  reasonings,  which  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject,  would  by  no  means  advance  us  in  the 
study  of  the  question. 
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In  the  year  1841  M.  Andral  made  the  foUowihg  state- 
ment upoD  this  point. 

"  I  possess  as  yet  no  fact  which  shews  the  fibrin  to  be  in- 
creased in  quantity  previous  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
local  action  or  disorder  which,  in  any  given  solid,  is  allied 
with  the  inflammatory  condition  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  several 
instances  as  soon  as  I  had  occasion  to  examine  alternately 
the  blood  of  any  individual  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  an  inflammatory  disease  was  about  to  attack  him,  and 
the  day  even  on  which  the  phlegmasia  began,  we  were  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves, — M-  Gavarret  and  I, — ^that  in  the  blood  of 
the  bloodletting  drawn  before  the  perceptible  commencement 
of  the  phlegmasia^  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  was  not  augmented." 

In  no  passage  of  the  writings  of  this  physician,  in  short, 
do  we  find  the  idea  of  making  the  augmentation  of  the 
fibrin  nothing  else  than  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  pure  Phlegmasice  or  Inflammations,  and  the  Idiopathic 
Febrile  Disorders. 

We  know  not  how  in  the  Phlegmasice  this  excess  of  fibrin 
is  produced  any  more  than  we  know  how  an  excess  of  fibrin 
can  give  rise  to  Phlegmasice.  We  live  amidst  hypotheses  on 
this  subject;  and  in  hypotheses  there  is  great  danger;  the 
greatest  of  all  being  that  many  minds  proceed  upon  them  as 
upon  facts  acquired  and  demonstrated. 

The  principles  now  enumerated  will  explain  and  account 
for  the  tendencies  of  the  first  part  of  this  Essay. 

Chapter  First. 
Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

Among  all  the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  of  the  blood,  none  is  more  entitled  to  be 
studied  than  thatof  Coagulation.  It  is  a  natural  change,  which 
takes  place  of  itself,  without  the  intervention  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  observed  in  certain  diseases  during  life  ; 
it  is  observed  after  death  in  the  bloodvessels  ;  the  rapidity 
and  the  uniformity  with  which  this  process  takes  place  in 
the  blood,  when  drawn  from  the  vessels  by  bloodletting,  con- 
stitutes an  important  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  physiologist. 

I  shall  consider  here,  1^^,  The  coagulation  of  the  blood 
drawn  from  the  vessels  during  life  ;  2d,  The  coagulation  of 
the  blood  within  the  vessels  after  death ;  dd,  The  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  within  the  vessels  during  life. 
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Akticlb  First. 

The  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  drawn  prom  the 

Vessels  during  Life. 

§!• 

Previous  to  studying  the  intimate  mechanism  of  this  Coagu- 
lation, I  think  it  necessary  to  advert  shortly  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  exercise  great  influence  upon  this  process. 
On  this  subject  no  inquirer  has  come  near  John  Davy,  for  the 
accuracy  and  the  bearing  of  his  experiments.  For  complete 
information  upon  this  question,  I  refer  to  his  Observations 
on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  contained  in  the  thirtieth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
October  1828,  from  which  I  give  here  the  principal  facts. 

1.  Effect  of  Violent  Agitation  upon  the  Blood. 

Dr  Bostock,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Elementary  System 
of  Physiology^  remarks,  that  ^*  It  is  well  known  that  if  the 
blood  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  be  for  some  time 
briskly  stirred  about,  the  process  of  coagulation  is  entirely 
prevented  from  taking  place,  either  in  consequence  of  a  more 
complete  union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  blood  with  each 
other,  or  from  the  fibrin,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  dis- 
charged from  the  blood,  losing  the  peculiar  property  which 
its  particles  possess  of  mutually  attracting  each  other. 

This  statement,  which,  as  is  seen,  is  not  new,^  suggested  to 
Davy  the  idea  of  repeating  the  experiment ;  and  as  it  relates 
to  a  point  of  doctrine  upon  which  a  singular  interpretation 
has  been  placed  in  our  times,  I  shall  re-state  it  in  full. 

"  About  two  ounces  of  blood  were  received  into  a  large 
vial,  and  immediately  shaken  violently,  and  the  agitation  was 
continued  without  intermission  for  ten  minutes,  which  was 
two  minutes  after  the  blood  at  rest  had  coagulated.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  blood  thus  shaken  acquired  a  scarlet  hue, 
from^being  mixed  with,  and  from  the  action  of,  air,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  liquid.  But  this  was  merely  in  appearance. 
Tor  when  poured  out  on  a  filter  it  separated  into  two  parts ; 
one  serum,  with  colouring  matter,  which  passed  through  the 
filter ;  the  other  fibrin  in  a  finely-divided  state,  coloured  by 
adhering  red  particles,  which  remained  in  the  filter."^ 

[  ^  The  statement  had  been  made  by  all  writers  on  animal  chemistry  and  phy- 
siology many  years  before  the  publication  of  Bostock's  treatise.     It  is  made 
\ffl&  Wuftutt  ThoBASDn  Bo  long  ago  aa  1812,  and  by  others  bsfure  that  time. 
X)r  £U>pe  waft  an  the  constant  habit  of  mentioning  it  in  his  lectures.] 
.  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  volume  thirtieth,  p.  248. 
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John  Davy  then  compares  the  effect  of  agitation  in  these 
cases  to  that  of  breaking  up  the  crassamentum  between  the 
fingers,  when  an  apparent  solid  is  converted  into  an  apparent 
liquid.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  he  adds,  considering 
the  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  crassa- 
mentum,  to  which  it  performs  the  part,  as  it  were,  of  a 
cement,  or  of  calcareous  matter  to  saud. 

2.  Effect  of  moderate  Agitation  upon  the  Blood. 

It  seems  easy  at  first  sight  to  determine  if  moderate  agi- 
tation does  or  does  not  accelerate  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  leari^ed  experimen- 
talist now  quoted,  considerable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
to  forming  a  just  conclusion.  The  great  difficulty  in  these 
researches,  and  in  all  inquiries  relating  to  Hsematology,  is 
the  impossibility  of  finding  any  two  portions  of  this  fluid 
positively  and  exactly  similar  to  each  other.  In  the  opinion 
of  Dr  John  Davy,  no  two  portions  of  blood,  and  even  no  two 
drops,  are  exactly  similarly  constituted,  or  possessed  of  ex- 
actly the  same  properties.  Numerous  experiments  place 
beyond  doubt  this  fact,  which  had  been  previously  rendered 
highly  probable  by  reasoning. 

**  Six  gallipots  of  the  same  size,'*  says  Dr  Davy,  "  and  a 
platina  crucible  of  nearly  the  same  size,  were  filled  in  suc- 
cession with  blood  as  it  flowed  from  the  arm.  They  were 
placed  close  to  each  other,  and  carefully  observed.  The  blood 
in  each  did  not  coagulate,  as  one  would  have  expected,  in  the 
order  in  which  it  was  received,  but  irregularly.  Thus  the 
first  received  was  the  last  but  one  to  coagulate,  and  that  re- 
ceived in  the  crucible,  which  was  the  fourth  in  succession, 
coagulated  first." 

"  When  one  reflects  on  the  subject,  the  inference  appears 
to  me  to  be  obviously  what  I  have  suggested  above, — 
that  no  two  drops  of  blood  are  precisely  similar  in  their 
composition  and  properties.  It  is  evident  on  reflection,  that 
the  fluid  of  a  continuous  stream  of  blood  must  be  derived 
from  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  one  portion  there  may 
be  an  unusual  or  less  than  usual  quantity  derived  irom  the 
vessels  of  the  muscles,  or  brain,  or  liver,  or  spleen,  &c. ;  and 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  blood  from  the  kidney,  after 
urine  has  been  secreted  from  it,  is  different  from  the  blood 
from  the  liver  or  pancreas,  after  supplying  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic fluid." 

<'  The  preceding  experiment  and  this  reasoning  are  con« 
firmed  by  another  fact  which  I  have  observed,  viz.,  that  if 
the  crassamentum,  the   instant  it  is  formed,  is   removed, 
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it  will  be  succeeded  by  another  coagalom  ;  and  if  this  is  re- 
moved, by  another ;  and  so  on  repeatedly,  till  all  the  fibrin 
has  coagulated,-^clearly  demonstrating,  that  in  any  given 
quantity  of  blood  there  are  particles  of  fibrin  of  various  de- 
grees of  rapidity  of  coagulation." 

The  facts  here  specified  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  contradictory  results  which  have  been  obtained  at 
all  periods  from  the  experiment  of  agitating  the  blood,  from 
the  time  of  Scudamore  to  the  present  day.  Dr  Davy  infers 
that  generally  agitation  of  the  blood  favours  its  coagulation. 
When  a  small  portion  of  crassamentum  is  thrown  into  blood, 
its  coagulation  is  distinctly  accelerated.  The  same  effect 
seems  to  take  place  as  when  a  crystal  is  placed  in  a  satu- 
rated saline  solution  ready  to  crystallize  ;  and  it  occurred  to 
Dr  Davy  to  think,  that  agitation  may  promote  coagulation  by 
producing  a  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  particles, — of  those 
particles  which  are  first  coagulated  with  those  which  are  still 
liquid. 

3.  Effect  of  Change  of  Temperature  upon  the  Coagulation  of 

the  Blood. 

That  cold  retards  the  coagulation  of  blood,  is  a  fact  upon 
which  all  experimentalists  are  agreed.  Hewson  and  Davy, 
concurring  upon  this  point,  saw  also  that  cold  increases  the 
viscidity  of  the  blood.  At  the  temperature  of  32°  F.,  Davy 
saw  the  blood  remain  for  longer  than  one  hour;  at  some 
degrees  lower  it  coagulated,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass.  After  having  kept  it  thus  frozen  for  half 
an  hour,  the  temperature  was  raised,  and  the  blood  became 
liquid  and  coagulated  naturally  as  usual. 

We  may  understand,  consequently,  the  importance  of  this 
property  of  the  blood  in  acquiring  viscidity  by  exposure  to  cold, 
and  being  able  to  be  coagulated  without  being  altered,  in  re- 
ference to  the  fact  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  being  frost- 
bitten in  cold  seasons  and  climates,  and  to  the  theory  of  the 
application  of  cold  in  certain  inflammatory  diseases. 

As  to  the  influence  of  elevated  temperatures,  at  120  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  the  blood  becomes  more  liquid,  and  coagula- 
tion is  accelerated ;  at  100°  F.,  coagulation  is  rather  retarded 
than  accelerated ;  at  80°  or  90°,  coagulation  is  less  rapid  than 
at  120°,  and  more  rapid  than  at  100°.^  It  appears  very  extra- 
ordinary that  Dr  Davy  calls  it  a  paradox,  that  heat  above 

[^  The  author  has  erred  greatly  Id  stating  the  temperatures  noticed  by  Dr 
Davy ;  for  they  correspond — 34°,  23°,  12°,  18° — ^neither  to  rates  in  the  centi- 
grade scale  nor  that  of  Reaumur.  The  numbers  in  the  text  are  stated  from 
those  originally  given  by  Dr  Davy.  These  mistakes  come  not  with  a  good 
grace  from  one  who  speaks  with  the  confidence  of  M.  Tholozan.] 
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100^  should  increase  the  liquidity  of  the  blood  and  accele- 
rate its  coagulation ;  but  it  is  much  more  so,  to  perceive  that 
cold  renders  this  fluid  thick  and  viscid,  and  yet  retards  or 
prevents  coagulation. 

4.  The  effect  of  Different  Vessels  upon  the  Blood, 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  on  this  subject  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  According  to  Dr  Davy,  it  appears 
that  wood  and  polished  metals  retard  coagulation,  and  that 
glass  and  earthenware  accelerate  it.  The  form  and  size  of 
the  vessel  also  exercise  some  influence ;  but  this  it  is  more 
difficult  to  estimate  than  that  of  agitation. 

5.  On  the  effect  of  the  Removal  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 

upon  the  Blood. 

According  to  an  experiment  by  Sir  Charles  Scudamore, 
the  blood  coagulates  more  rapidly  under  the  vacuum  than  in 
the  open  air,  and  becomes  of  a  colour  considerably  darker.^ 
Dr  Davy  tried  the  experiment  repeatedly,  and  obtained  inva- 
riably the  opposite  result;  that  is,  the  blood  coagulated  as  soon 
under  the  exhausted  receiver,  as  blood  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  was  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
rate  of  coagulation  is  much  the  same,  certainly  not  quicker, 
rather  slower. 

6.  Influence  of  Oocygen  and  of  Carbonic  Add  Gas  in  the 

Blood. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Dr  John 
Davy  shew,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  accele- 
rated in  a  perceptible  manner  by  the  presence  of  oxygen,  nor 
retarded  by  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  this  is  the  case 
even  in  instances  in  which  these  gases  were  agitated  with 
the  blood. 

7.  The  effect  of  Water,  Milk,  Bile,  and  Urine,  upon  the 
Blood;  the  effect  of  Substances  which  do  not  Coagulate 
the  Serum  ;  the  effect  of  Substances  which  Coagulate  A  l- 
bumen. 

Water,  apparently  by  diluting  the  blood,  by  removing  the 
particles  of  fibrin  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  by 
suddenly  cooling  the  blood,  retards  coagulation ;  but  not  so 
long  as  was  believed  by  Dr  Crawford,  who  formed  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  merely  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood. 

Milk,  urine,  and  bile  also  retard  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  water.     Urine  is  well 

»  Essay  on  the  Blood,  by  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D.     P.  22. 
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adapted  as  a  medium  for  displaying  the  phenomena  of  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  for  the  reason  that  it  retards  but  doe&  not 
prevent  the  process,  and  because  it  does  not  dissolve  the  red 
particles. 

As  to  the  effect  of  substances  which  do  not  coagulate  se- 
rum, and  the  effect  of  substances  which  coagulate  albumen, 
all  may  be  embraced  in  the  following  conclusion.  The  ac- 
tion of  re-agents  upon  the  blood,  or  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
in  reference  to  coagulation,  is  extremely  variable,  and  cannot 
be  anticipated  d  priori.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  explanation 
by  any  of  the  hypotheses  hitherto  advanced.  Each  of  these 
effects  demands  special  consideration,  and  minute  experi- 
mental research,  for  its  full  elucidation. 


8  n. 

Phenomena  relating  to  the  production  of  the 

BuppY  Coat. 

To  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  his  assistant  M.  Bauer,  we 
must  attribute,  in  modem  times,  the  reproduction  of  the  an- 
cient hypothesis  of  Sydenham,  namely,  that  the  fibrin  is 
formed,  during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  colourless 
matter  of  the  red  globules.  This  hj'pothesis  was  so  gene- 
rally admitted  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  that 
Miiller  appears  to  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  science 
in  performing  his  ingenious  experiment  of  mechanically  se- 
parating, by  filtration,  the  red  globules  on  'the  one  hand,  and 
the  serum  and  the  fibrin  on  the  other.  Nevertheless,  in  1771,^ 
Hewson  had  demonstrated  in  a  very  precise  manner  the  fact> 
that  the  coagulable  matter  of  the  blood  is  fluid  after  its  issue 
from  the  vein.  By  means  of  neutral  salts,  which  retard  or 
prevent  coagulation  of  the  blood,  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
fibrin  in  the  Coagulable  Lymph,  as  he  calls  it,  detached  from 
the  globules.  He  had  discovered  that  the  red  globules  are 
precipitated  more  rapidly  in  the  liquor  of  buffy  blood  than  in 
isolated  serum ;  and  after  this,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he 
ascribed  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  to  the  greater  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  and  to  the  more  rapid  precipitation  of  the  red 
globules  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  clot. 

^  We  must  not  forget  to  say  here,  that  Richard  Davies,  entirely  forgotten 
for  a  long  time,  had,  previous  to  Hunter  and  Hewson — ^namely,  in  1760 — ^pub- 
lished very  correct  facts,  and  some  very  judicious  ideas,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Human  Blood. 

I^A  good  account  of  the  labours  of  Kichard  Davies  is  given  by  Mr  GuUiver  in 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Hewson,  Sydenham  Society,  published  in  1846i.  Bee 
page  XXXV.] 
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The  employment  of  the  microscope  has  thrown  considerable 
light  upon  this  process.  It  has  thus  been  seen  that  the  par- 
ticular attraction  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  red  glo- 
bules exercise  upon  one  another,  performs  an  essential  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  huffy  coat.  John  Hunter,  speaking  of 
the  blood  in  inflammation,  says,  that  the  red  globules  are  less 
uniformly  disseminated  in  it,  and  that  their  attraction  for 
each  other  becomes  stronger,  so  that  the  blood  when  out  of 
the  vessels  soon  becomes  cloudy  or  muddy,  and  dusky  in  its 
colour,  and  when  spread  over  any  surface  presents  a  mot- 
tled appearance,  the  red  particles  forming  distinct  insulated 
spots.^  But  in  making  tiiese  observations  Hunter  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  at  least  every- 
thing tends  to  make  us  think  so ;  and  Nasse  was  the  first 
person  who  shewed,  that  in  huffy  blood  the  red  globules  are 
accumulated  side  by  side,  and  are  separated  in  consequence 
of  more  complete  separation  of  the  fibrin.^  This  increase  in 
the  attraction  of  the  globular  discs  for  each  other,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  condition  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
huffy  crust ;  because  this  piling  of  the  globules  increases  the 
specific  gravity  of  each  mass,  and  allows  gravity  then  to  act 
in  a  secondary  manner. 

Gulliver  justly  remarks,  that  these  small  masses  of  glo- 
bules are  sometimes  visible  by  the  naked  eye.  We  know,  he 
says,  that  in  the  same  liquid  very  fine  particles  of  a  body  will 
remain  at  the  surface,  while  other  particles  more  voluminous 
of  the  same  body  sink  more  rapidly  than  the  former ;  and 
this  observer  explains  in  this  manner  the  descent,  at  first 
very  slow,  that  is  at  two  minutes  for  one  line,  then  more 
rapidly,  namely,  five  or  six  times  the  first  rate  of  velocity, 
in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  following  minutes,  of  the 
blood  globule,  in  proportion  as  this  is  associated  in  sinking 
with  agglomerations  of  globules  more  and  more  considerable. 
The  demonstration  of  this  fact  further  results  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  these  mixtures  which  destroy  the  aggregation 
of  the  globules  without  diminishing  the  density  of  the  blood, 
increase  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  of  the  globules,  while  the 
mixtures  which  destroy  the  aggregation  of  the  globules  pre- 
vent or  retard  their  descent  considerably,  though  the  blood 
is  rendered  more  fluid  and  more  light. 

In  order  to  complete  this  exposition,  I  cannot  do  better 

»  Hunter's  Work  by  Palmer,  volume  first,  p.  234,  235. 

It  is  upon  this  phenomenon  that  Van  der  Kolk  and  Alison  have  wished  to 
found  a  clinical  method  of  distinguishing  inflammatory  blood  from  other  sorts 
of  blood. 

['  This  was  fully  explained  by  Mr  Wharton  Jones,  in  a  paper  published  in 
this  Journal,  volume  sixtieth^  Edinburgh,  1843,  p.  309,  310.] 
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than  give  the  following  concluBions  which  flow  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Galliver,  upon  the  formation  of  the  bufiy  coat. 

1.  There  is  a  remarkable  acceleration,  after  a  few  minutes, 
of  the  rate  with  which  the  red  corpuscles  sink  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis  ;  and  in  the  serum  alone,  though  to  a  less  degree. 

2.  This  acceleration  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
aggregation  of  the  corpuscles  ;  and  prevented  or  reversed  by 
preventing  or  destroying  the  aggregation  of  the  corpuscles. 

3.  The  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  may  be  slower  in  blood 
thinned  by  weak  saline  solutions  than  when  mucilage  is  added 
with  the  salt. 

4.  The  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  is  slower  in  serum  made 
thinner  and  lighter  by  weak  saline  solutions,  than  in  serum 
made  thicker  and  heavier  by  mucilage. 

5.  In  the  blood  of  the  horse,  the  bufiy  coat  forms  regularly  ; 
and  the  red  corpuscles  unite,  as  if  partly  fused  into  each 
other,  and  collect  into  masses. 

6.  There  may  be  no  huffy  coat,  or  but  a  comparatively  thin 
one,  on  this  blood,  when  it  has  been  made  thinner  and  its 
coagulation  retarded. 

7.  The  formation  of  the  huffy  coat  is  neither  due  to  an  at- 
tenuation of  the  liquor  sanguinis^  nor  to  a  diminution  of  its 
specific  weight,  nor  to  slow  coagulation ;  but  to  an  increased 
aggregation  and  quickened  sinking  of  the  corpuscles. 

8.  These  facts  are  favourable  to  the  old  doctrine  of  lentor 
or  viscidity  of  the  blood  and  union  of  the  corpuscles ;  and 
against  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  attenuation  of  the  blood 
in  infiammation. 

9.  The  corpuscles  of  the  horse  sink  much  quicker  in  his 
serum  than  the  corpuscles  of  man  do  in  his. 

10.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  the  corpuscles  hastens 
coagulation  and  diminishes  the  formation  of  the  huffy  coat 
more  than  increasing  the  serum  only. 

11.  Increasing  the  proportion  of  water  simply  does  not 
hasten  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  as  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  serum  does.^ 

Article  Second. 

COAGULATIOBTOF  BloOD  WITHIN  THE  VESSELS  AFTER  DbATH. 

The  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  into  solid  and 
liquid  parts  rarely  takes  place,  and  is  never  completely  ac- 
complished, so  long  as  this  fluid  is  contained  within  the  heart 
and  bloodvessels,  unless  the  structure  of  these  parts  is  al- 

^  On  the  Bufiy  Coat  of  the  Bloody  by  George  GaUiver^  F.R.S.,  in  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  volume  sixty-fourth,  p.  374,  October  1845. 
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tared,  as  in  ingitances  of  Dilatations,  Aneurisms,  and  similar 
lesions.  Ordinarily  the  blood  is  entirely  liquid,  or  entirely 
taken  in  mass  ;  sometimes  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  liquid 
blood  and  pale  or  blackish  clots.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
tiie  attention  of  anatomists  has  been  little  directed  to  this 
subject,  which  required  to  be  completely  created,  when  two  ob- 
servers of  remarkable  talent  and  accuracy,  Dr  John  Davy  and 
Mr  James  Paget,  published,  the  former  in  1839,  the  latter 
in  1841,  twelve  years  ago,  the  results  of  their  observations 
upon  this  phenomenon. 

Among  164  instances  in  which  Dr  Davy  had  noted  the 
state  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  he  found  it  one  hun- 
dred and  five  times  coagulated,  and  containing  fibrinous  ex- 
cretions ;  seventeen  times  coagulated  and  divided  in  frag- 
ments, as  if  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart  being  continued 
feebly  for  some  time  after  apparent  death ;  fourteen  times 
liquid ;  twelve  times  in  the  state  of  soft  clot  or  purely  gru- 
mous  coagulum,  and  without  fibrinous  concretions ;  some- 
times partly  liquid,  and  partly  coagulated ;  sometimes  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  wanting  in  the  heart ;  once  only  he 
found  fibrinous  concretions  without  blood,  that  is  destitute  of 
liquid  blood  or  of  sanguinolent  serum.  In  thirty-seven  in- 
stances observed  by  the  same  physician  at  Chatham,  the 
conditions  of  the  blood  were  noted  with  minute  precision  ; 
and  in  not  one  of  these  did  he  recognise  limpid  serum. 

One  case  alone  forms  an  exception.  It  was  a  case  of 
Phthisis,  in  which  a  mass  of  fibrin  found  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle contained  a  collection  of  transparent  serum.  This 
ipass  was  firm  externally.  The  right  ventricle  contained 
likewise  fibrinous  concretions,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cruor. 
Two  hours  after  the  dissection  of  the  body,  this  cruor  had 
become  coagulated  into  a  jelly.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, the  clot  had  become  contracted,  and  the  serum  had 
become  entirely  separated.^ 

Mr  Paget  is  still  more  explicit.  ^'  In  all  cases,*'  he  says, 
'^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  coagulation  that  takes 
place  in  the  body  is  much  slower  than  that  which  ensues  in 
blood  drawn  from  it,  either  during  life  or  after  death  ;  so 
that  a  quantity  of  uncoloured  fibrin  is  found  in  the  heart  and 
uppermost  vessels  of  the  dead  body,  in  many  cases,  in  which  it 
is  most  probable,  that  had  the  blood  been  drawn  during  life, 
it  would  not  have  presented  a  bufiy  coat.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  the  body  for  the  first 
four  hours  after  its  rest  has  commenced ;  in  many  it  remains 

^  Researches  Phybiological  and  Anatomical.     Vol.  ii.,  p.  190-203.     London ^ 
1839. 
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fluid  for  six,  eight,  or  more  hours,  and  yet  coagulates  within 
a  few  minutes  of  its  being  let  out  of  the  vessels."^ 

Six  years  after  the  publication  of  these  remarks,  the 
author  states  that  he  had  never  foun/1  clear  serum  in  any 
part  of  the  body  after  death,  so  long  as  the  blood  was  con^ 
tained  within  the  vessels. 

The  announcement  of  these  researches  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  shew  how  imperfect  still  is  the  doctrine  of  H®- 
matology  in  all  those  questions  which  relate  to  the  state  of 
the  blood  after  death,  and  to  the  phenomena  which  are  pro- 
duced in  this  liquid  when  it  is  allowed  to  rest  in  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  naturally  contained.  To  these  data  I  subjoin  an 
extract  from  the  first  Essay  of  Mr  Paget  upon  Bloody  Con-, 
cretions  of  the  Heart  and  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazette  for  January  1841. 

"  Having,  without  any  definite  object,  taken  accurate  notes 
of  the  condition  of  the  blood  found  after  death  in  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  circulatory  system,  of  nearly  150  of  the 
bodies  which  I  had  lately  examined,  I  was  anxious  to  discover 
whether  an  analysis  of  the  numerous  facts  thus  collected 
would  lead  to  any  general  results.  Among  several  of  more 
or  less  interest  was  the  following : — Whenever  in  the  coagula 
found  after  death  in  the  heart  and  large  bloodvessels  the 
colouring  matter  has  separated  from  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
so  that  a  part  of  each  coagulum  is  nearly  colourless,  and 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  bufiy  coat  of  blood  drawn  from  a 
person  labouring  under  an  acute  inflammation,  the  least 
coloured  portion  is  always  placed  at  that  part  of  the  clot 
which,  in  the  position  in  which  the  body  has  lain  since  death, 
is  at  the  highest  level. 

**  In  proof  of  this,  if,  in  any  case  in  which  coagula  are 
found  in  the  heart,  that  organ  be  either  examined  as  it  lies 
in  the  chest,  or  be  held  in  the  position  which  it  naturally  oc- 
cupies in  the  recumbent  body,  it  will  be  constantly  found 
that  the  uncoloured  portion  of  each  coagulum  is  placed  upper- 
most, that  is,  in  the  part  which  in  the  body  lies  nearest  to  the 
sternum  ;  and  thatasthedistance  below  the  sternum  increases, 
either  the  coagulum  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  coloured, 
and  less  firm,  or  else  at  some  definite  lower  level  presents  an 
exact  plane  of  separation  between  the  uncoloured  and  coloured 
portions.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  in  the  long- 
branched  coagula  that  lie  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  In  the 
trunk  of  the  artery  these  coagula  are  rarely  quite  black ; 
they  are  usually  either  colourless,  or  contain  but  a  few  of 

1  London  Medical  Gazette,  January  1841,  p.  618.    Volume  for  1840-41. 
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the  blood-globules,  and  these  placed  at  the  most  depending 
part.  But  however  little  colouring  matter  there  may  be  in 
the  part  of  the  coagulum  which  lies  in  the  trunk  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  extremities  of  its  numerous  ramifications, 
which  are  contained  in  the  posterior  branches  of  that  vessel, 
are  always"  more  or  less  completely  black.  The  same  rule  is 
observed  in  the  coagula  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  in  those  which  occupy  the  vena  cava  superior,  and 
its  chief  branches ;  in  all  of  which  the  portion  of  the  coa- 
gulum from  which  the  blood-globules  have  separated  is  al-  • 
ways  that  which  lies  on  its  uppermost  (or,  as  the  parts  are 
usually  described,  its  anterior)  surface.  Again,  a  similar 
fact  is  evident  in  the  coagulum  usually  contained  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus :  if  that  canal,  at  the  vertex  of  the  head,  con- 
tain a  colourless  coagulum,  it  will  constantly  be  found,  on 
drawing  it  gently  out,  that  it  is  black  at  that  part  where  it 
passes  down  the  occiput ;  and  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
coagulum  in  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  blood  in  the  lateral 
sinuses  is  never,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  more  than  loosely  co- 
agulated in  a  soft  black  mass.  In  short,  wherever  the  blood 
is  examined,  illustrations  of  the  same  rule  are  met  with;  as, 
for  further  examples,  in  the  invariable  blackness  and  softness 
of  the  coagula  (if  any  have  formed),  in  the  vena  azygos  and 
vena  semi-azygos  ;  in  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  adjacent  to  them  ; 
in  that  of  the  descending  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  com- 
pared with  the  firm  and  often  nearly  colourless  coagula  in 
the  external  iliac  and  femoral  veins;  in  the  soft  black  coa- 
gulum of  the  thoracic  aorta,  which  lies  low  in  the  posterior 
curve  of  the  spine,  compared  with  that  which  in  the  same 
subject  is  often  colourless  in  the  abdominal  aorta  on  the  an- 
terior lumbar  curve. 

"  It  follows  from  these  facts,  which  I  have  confirmed  by 
the  careful  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  subjects, 
that,  regarding  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels 
leading  to  and  from  them,  as  one  cavity,  any  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  it  at  tHe  instant  of  death  coagulates  ac- 
cording to  the  same  method  as  it  would  if  drawn  from  the 
body  into  a  basin,  or  any  other  vessel ;  and  that  if  its  coa- 
gulation be  sufficiently  slow,  or  the  proportion  of  fibrin 
large,  the  colouring  particles  always  sink  to  the  lower  level, 
and  leave  a  certain  quantity  of  uncoloured  fibrin  above  them. 
In  different  cases,  this  fibrin,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  coa- 
gulum, varies  considerably  in  its  general  aspect,  and  in  the 
degree  of  its  adhesion  to  the  walls  of  the  heart ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  blood  from  which  it  is  separated,  pre- 
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sents  nearly  all  the  yarieties  which  have  been  described  as 
unorganized,  and  slightly  or  partially  organized  polypi,  or 
concretions,  of  the  heart. 

*•  The  rule  applies  equally  whatever  be  the  degree  of  coa- 
gulation of  the  blood.  The  best  illustrations  of  it,  however, 
are  in  the  cases  where  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  all  filled 
with  firm  coagula,  in  which  there  has  been  almost  a  complete 
separation  of  the  blood-globules  from  the  fibrin,  so  that  large 
white,  yellow,  or  pinkish  masses,  of  a  firm,  transparent,  or 
,  glistening  jelly-like  substance,  are  found  completely  filling 
one  or  more  of  the  cavities,  and  closely  adhering  to  their 
walls,  and  in  the  interspaces  of  their  muscular  fasciculi. 
In  these,  which  it  is  to  be  observed  are  the  very  cases  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  frequent  coagulation  of  the  blood 
during  life  is  chiefly  founded,^  the  vena  cava  inferior  is  full 
of  soft  black  coagulum,  without  any  trace  of  bufFy  coat. 
This  is,  on  the  one  hand,  continuous  with  a  white  or  white 
and  black  coagulum,  which  fills  a  portion  of  the  inferior 
cava  lying  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  and  on  the  other,  forms 
one  mass  with  that  in  the  right  auricle,  in  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  distinct  level,  above  which  all  the  coagulum  is  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  pure  and  firm  fibrin,  and  below  which 
it  is  quite  black  and  much  softer.  The  coagulum  in  the 
auricle  is  again  continuous  with  that  in  the  superior  cava 
and  its  branches,  in  which  there  is  usually  the  same  degree 
of  separation  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood  as  in  the 
blood  in  the  aiu*icle,  and  always  an  equally  distinct  gravita- 
tion of  the  colouring  particles  to  the  lower  or  dorsal  portion 
of  the  coagulum.  Lastly,  the  coagulum  in  the  right  auricle 
is  usually  continued  in  one  mass  into  that  in  the  ventricle, 
where  again  similar  characters  may  be  remarked.  The  apex 
of  the  right  ventricle  being,  in  the  recumbent  posture  of  the 
body,  the  highest  point  of  the  heart,  there  the  blood  is  never 
in  these  cases  at  all  coloured  ;  commonly  the  whole  coagu- 
lum in  this  ventricle  is  white  or  yellow,  but  in  many  cases  it 
exhibits  a  black  layer  at  the  most  depending  part ;  that  is, 
at  that  part  which  lies  in  contact  Vith  .the  posterior  wall  of 
the  ventricle,  behind  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and 
just  below  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery.'' 

These  facts  from  one  end  to  the  other  afibrd  confirmation  of 
the  data  which  have  been  stated  above,  upon  the  formation  of 
the  buffy  crust  and  that  of  the  clot.  The  slow  but  complete  pre- 

^  They  occur  most  frequently,  but  not  exclusively,  in  those  who  die  of  acute 
inflammations.  I  have  see  such  appearances  in  two  persons  who  died  of 
hsemorrhage,  which  was  in  neither  preceded  by  any  inflammation ;  and  in  the 
bodies  of  many  who  have  died  of  perfectly  chronic  disease. 
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cipitation  of  the  globules  when  the  fibrin  does  not  coagulate 
quickly ;  the  more  complete  separation  of  this  principle  when 
the  globules  have  sunk  to  a  certain  level  before  coagulation  is 
effected,  and  proceeding  after  death  in  the  different  ramifica- 
tions of  the  sanguiferous  tree,  the  same  hydrostatical  pheno- 
mena as  in  ordinary  vessels  in  the  open  air,  are  here  remarked. 
I  know  not  in  Pathological  Anatomy  any  experimental  demon- 
stration equally  precise  of  a  process  so  complicated  as  that 
of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,  which,  examined  in  the 
vessels  after  death,  furnishes  results  perfectly  agreeable  to 
those  which  theory,  deduced  from  observation  of  the  process 
in  ordinary  vessels,  could  scarcely  have  ventured  a  priori  to 
affirm. 

Article  Third. 

Of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Circulating 

Channels  during  Life. 

Coagulation  of  the  blood  during  life  is  a  process  as  myste- 
rious as  that  of  ordinary  coagulation.  It  is  produced,  it 
is  modified,  by  multiplied  influences ;  and  if  the  blood  appears 
here  never  to  undergo  coagulation  without  a  previous  altera- 
tion in  the  parietes  of  the  canals  within  which  it  moves,  it 
might  be  said  that  it  coagulates  spontaneously  during  circu- 
lation even  and  during  accelerated  circulation.  In  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  physiologists  have  ingeniously  done,  if  we 
inclose  blood  within  a  vessel  for  several  hours,  tying  this 
tube  at  its  two  extremities,  in  such  manner  that  inclosed 
fluid  receives  no  circulatory  impulse,  we  find  at  the  end  of 
the  time  the  blood  entirely  liquid.  If,  in  this  instance,  we 
evacuate  the  blood,  it  is  coagulated  immediately  after  coming 
out  of  the  vessel. 

L'Heritier  applied  two  ligatures  over  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
Guinea  Pig,  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  and  a  half  from  each 
other ;  and  after  covering  the  wound  he  allowed  the  animal 
to  rest  for  fifteen  minutes.  Upon  opening  the  vessel,  the 
blood  sprung  out  liquid.  Analogous  experiments  performed 
upon  vessels  tied  at  first,  when  full  of  blood,  afterwards  cut 
out,  and  completely  separated  from  the  animal,  have  always 
given  rise  to  a  speedy  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  previous 
experiments  of  Hewson  and  of  Thackerah  confirm  those  which 
Heritier  published  in  his  Treatise  upon  Pathological  Che- 
mistry in  1842. 

Along  with  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  may  be  placed  the  determination  of 
the  influences  which  indefinitely  retard  and  adjourn  this  pro- 
cess, so  long  as  the  blood  is  in  contact  with  living  tissues. 
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and  this  not  only  within  the  bloodyesBels,  but  farther  in 
certain  eases  of  extravasation.  Thus,  along  with  the  experi- 
ment of  Hewson,  who  after  having  inclosed  in  a  ligature  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  found  within  the  inclosed  space  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  only  a  small  coagulum,  we 
may  cite  those  effusions  of  blood,  the  consequence  of  contu- 
sion, in  which  blood  extravasated  evidently  at  the  moment  of 
the  accident  is  withdrawn  a  long  time  afterwards  as  liquid 
as  if  it  had  flowed  from  a  vein,  and  is  coagulated  in  a  vessel 
in  the  course  of  some  minutes. 

Before  entering  upon  the  exposition  of  these  phenomena, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  Pathological  Anatomy 
of  the  dead  blood,  of  the  blood  extracted  from  the  vein,  in 
order  to  inquire  whether  this  blood  thus  deprived  of  life  do 
not  sometimes  present  phenomena  similar  to  the  anomalies 
which  we  have  now  met  at  the  commencement  of  this  study 
of  living  blood. 

From  a  patient  labouring  under  putrid  fever,  Dr  Haen  re- 
lates, two  bloodlettings  had  been  drawn.  The  blood  of  the 
second  bloodletting,  after  a  certain  time  was  covered  with 
a  thin  pellicle,  under  which  was  found  a  serous  fluid,  and  be- 
neath there  was  another  membrane,  so  that  the  apparent 
serum  was  found  inclosed  as  it  were  within  a  sac.  Beneath 
this  sac  appeared  the  cruor  under  the  aspect  of  a  red  powder. 
Having  left  this  blood  thus  dissolved,  it  was  found  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  entirely  coagulated,  and  presenting  a 
true  inflammatory  crust. 

This  fact,  which  De  Haen  finds  surprising,^  and  the  cause 
of  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  re-? 
mains  unexplained  at  this  day.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  more 
complete  description  of  it  than  in  the  observation  which  is  re- 
corded by  PoUi.     This  I  give  here  without  abridgment. 

A  patient  suflering  under  severe  pneumonia  gave  at  the 
first  bloodletting  blood  which  did  not  coagulate  before  fifteen 
days.  The  first  days  after  detraction,  this  blood  presented  at 
the  surface  a  layer  of  clear  fluid  of  a  serous  aspect,  in  which 
vvas  lying  a  badly  united  gruel  of  red  globules.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  fine  membrane,  in 
which  was  found  contained  as  in  a  purse  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  serous  fluid.  Upon  puncturing  the  membrane 
and  collecting  in  a  glass  a  part  of  this  liquid,  after  some 
days,  it  was  so  completely  coagulated,  that  it  was  possible  to 
invert  the  glass  without  spilling  a  drop.     That  which  floated 

1  Be  Haen  Ratio  Medendi  R.  I.,  Cap.  vi.     1757. 

['ttiis  case  is  taken  from  Hewson ;  see  Sydenham  edition,  1849,  p.  108.  Hew- 
son  himself  gives  a  limilar  ease,  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
present  author.] 
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upon  this  blood  in  the  form  of  clear  liquid,  was  therefore  in 
great  part  only  fibrin  which  was  slow  in  coagulating.^  In 
point  of  fact,  fifteen  days  after  extraction  from  the  veins,  this 
blood  presented  a  consistent  cpagulum  covered  by  a  resisting  , 
buffy  crust,  which  constituted  at  least  the  two  upper  thirds  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  requisite  at  the  present  time  therefore  to  be  informed 
of  this  fact,  and  before  pronouncing  that  in  scurvy,  putrid 
fevers,  and  similar  diseases,  the  blood  undergoes  no  coagula- 
tion, it  is  requisite  to  wait  a  sufficient  time,  to  wait  until  the 
instant  when  putrefaction  commences. 

I  have  studied  in  all  the  difficult  and  complicated  parts  of 
this  performance  to  obtain  for  my  aid  the  light  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  and  to  ascend  from  the  study  of  visible  and 
tangible  phenomena  to  that  of  the  mysterious  processes  of 
Nature.  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent  I  shall  succeed  in 
this  path ;  but  I  shall  at  least  have  the  firm  conviction,  that 
it  is  the  only  way  to  be  pursued  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
facts  which  science  at  present  possesses  upon  the  subject  of 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  vessels. 

We  remark  that  the  liquid  state  of  the  fibrin  is  a  species 
of  vital  liquidity ;  that  the  cessation  of  this  liquid  state, 
coagulation,  is  a  sort  of  cessation  of  this  Life  of  the  Blood. 
Numerous  experiments^  prove  that  this  phenomenon  is  not 
owing  to  tibe  agglomeration  of  solid  particles,  white  globules, 
or  other  granulations  contained  in  the  blood.  Further, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  fibrin  is  dissolved  in  the  blood,  we 
announce  a  fact  of  which  there  are  no  proofs  ;  for  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  any  true  solvent  of  fibrin ;  we  know  not 
whether  in  the  living  blood  the  fibrin  requires  a  solvent.  I 
propose  in  the  meantime  to  apply  to  this  slowly  coagulating 
fibrin  the  name  of  Bradyjibrin  ;  this  changes  nothing  in  the 
process,  which  remains  surrounded  by  its  original  obscurity. 

In  the  writings  of  Physiologists  is  found  the  record  of  in- 
genious observations  which  they  have  made,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  not  in  some 
sense  a  species  of  crystallization.  Observers  have  seen  the 
bufiy  crust  present  at  first  a  thin  pellicle,  radiating  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  the  fibrous  prolongations  of  which 
become  gradually  tiiicker  in  proportion  as  the  pulpy  crust  is 
developed.  Observers  have  seen  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
accelerated  by  means  of  slight  vibrations  communicated  to 
the  vessel  containing  the  blood,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  a  body  about  to  be  crystallized  a 
slight  agitation  induces  the  formation  of  crystals.     It  has 

1  Asnan  di  Medicitfa,  vol.  cix.  p.  99.    Mllafio,  1844. 
3  Anderson  in  Froriep's  Notizen,  August  1844. 
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been  seen  that  in  the  blood*  as  in  the  crystallization  of  saline 
solutions,  the  immersion  of  a  solid  body  hastens  the  proeess 
of  coagulation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  multiplied,  and  in  some  degree  op- 
posite, influences  of  rest  and  agitation  upon  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  The  same  result  is  produced  during  life.  There 
are  large  varicose  sacs,  in  which  the  blood  remains  sometimes 
entirely  liquid,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  it  is  in  a  state 
of  complete  stagnation.  There  are  fevers  in  which,  notwith- 
standing a  febrile  commotion  most  intense, — ^notwithstanding 
the  incessant  beating  and  agitation  of  the  blood  within  the 
heart, — ^no  coagulations  are  deposited  upon  the  surface  or 
edges  of  the  valves,  of  the  columnoR  camecB,  of  the  chordoB 
tendinece.  In  other  circumstances,  physiologists  have  been 
able  to  ascribe  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an  excess  of 
fibrin,  the  existence  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  spleen, 
the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  heart,  and  the  valves.  These 
facts  I  merely  mention,  without  explaining  them,  and  without 
wishing  to  discuss  them.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those 
instances  of  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  venous  blood  in 
Cachectic  and  Chronic  Diseases,  to  which  M.  Olivieri^  for- 
merly, and  M.  Bouchut  subsequently,  directed  attention. 

Hunter  had  said  in  a  general  manner  that  the  faintness 
which  comes  on  after  hsBmorrhages  is  a  salutary  phenomenon 
which  allows  the  blood  to  undergo  coagulation.  But  he  had 
not  penetrated  all  the  points  of  this  important  fact.^  It  is 
to  Hewson  that  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  ii)idicated 
and  followed  in  all  their  details  the  conditions  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  state  of  the  animal  body. 

Hewson  suspects  at  first — and  this  sort  of  intuition  was 
not  forbidden  to  the  gi*eat  observers  of  the  past  century^— 
that  the  coagulating  of  the  blood  is  augmented  in  the  instances 
in  which  th>e  vital  energy  is  diminished.     In  order  to  verify 

1  Theses  de  Paris,  Olivieri,  1832;  Bouchut,  1845. 

[^  M.  Tholozan  represents  this  fact  as  if  it  had  been  noticed  by  John  Hunter. 
It  is  very  likely  that  a  fact  so  manifest  did  not  escape  that  correct  observer  and 
sound  reasoner ;  but  it  was  not  John  Hunter,  but  William  Hunter,  his  elder 
brother,  who  first  stated  it  as  one  for  application  in  practice.  The  passage  is 
recorded  by  Hewson  in  the  following  terms  :^-"  And  upon  this  occasion  I  re- 
collected a  remark  that  I  heard,  particularly  from  Dr  Hunter,  which  is, '  That 
the  faintness  which  comes  on  after  haemorrhages,  instead  of  alarming  the  by- 
standers, and  making  them  support  the  patient  by  stimulating  medicines,  as 
spirits  of  hartshorn  and  cordials,  should  be  looked  upon  as  salutary;  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  method  Nature  takes  to  give  the  blood  time  to  coagulate.' "  Syden- 
ham edition,  page  46. 

The  fact,  indeed,  was  in  the  time  of  William  Hunter  well  known,  and  is 
mentioned  by  CuUen.     First  Lines,  DCCCIV.] 

[^  This  seems  a  sort  of  ironical  sneer,  not  very  applicable  to  William  Hewson, 
and  perhaps  not  very  becoming  the  present  author,  who  seems  occasionaUy  to 
do  things  by  intuition  as  well  as  others.] 
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this  fact,  he  collected,  in  different  vessels  successively,  all 
the  blood  of  an  animal  that  was  bled  to  death,  and  he  found 
that  the  blood  taken  immediately  at  the  commencement  of 
the  bleeding  (that  which  follows  immediately  on  withdrawing 
the  knife)  remained  two  minutes  before  coagulating,  while 
the  blood  collected  later,  and  in  propoi*tion  as  the  animal  was 
becoming  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  coagulated  more  and 
more  rapidly ;  until  at  last,  when  the  animal  was  in  a  very 
weak  state,  the  blood,  though  entirely  fluid  on  issuing  from 
the  vessels,  underwent  coagulation  as  it  fell  into  the  vessel 
made  to  receive  it. 

To  these  researches  I  might  add,  if  requisite,  the  corrobo- 
rative researches  by  Thackerah  upon  the  same  phenomenon ; 
but  science  being  fixed  at  present  upon  this  point,  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  it  longer.  I  merely  give  here  the  practical 
conclusion  deduced  by  Hewson  himself  from  these  hasmato- 
logical  researches,  without  taking  the  responsibility  of  all  his 
deductions. 

*'  As  heemorrhages  seem  to  be  stopped,  partly  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  bleeding  orifices,  and  partly  by  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  and  as  the  disposition  of  the  blood  to  coa- 
gulate is  increased  by  weakening  the  body,  and  likewise  the 
contraction  of  the  bleeding  orifices  is  promoted  by  fche  same 
means ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  medicines  to  be  used 
should  be  such  as  cool  the  body  and  lessen  the  force  of  the 
circulation;  and  experience  teaches  us  that  such  are  the 
most  efficacious. 

**  It  likewise  shews  that  all  agitation  of  mind,  and  all  bodily 
motion,  should  as  much  as  possible  be  prevented ;  because 
they  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  are  thence  un- 
favourable to  the  stopping  of  the  haemorrhage ;  but  that  lan- 
gour  and  faintness,  being  favourable  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  and  to  the  contraction  of  the  bleeding  orifice,  should 
not  be  counteracted  by  stimulating  medicines,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  be  encouraged.  And  as  evacuations  weaken  the 
body  more  when  they  are  sudden,  we  see  a  reason  why  blood- 
letting should  be  advisable  in  haemorrhages,  and  why  a  large 
orifice  should  be  preferable  to  a  small  one,  when  we  want  to 
produce  that  langour  and  faintness,  or  that  weak  action  of  the 
vessels,  so  useful  for  the  stopping  of  the  haemorrhage."^ 

Writers  have  enumerated  a  certain  number  of  causes  ca- 
pable of  destroying  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  These 
require  to  be  named,  and  their  influence  requires  to  be  esti- 
mated anew.  Thus,  in  a  man  killed  by  lightning,  Davy  ob- 
served in  the  heart  a  soft  coagulum,  and  found  that  the 

1  Works  of  William  Hewson,  F.R.8.,  by  Gulliver.     Hewson  on  the  Blood. 
Apud  Sydenham  edition ;  London,  1846.     Chapter  V.,  page  77. 
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fingers  were  still  in  a  state  of  rigidity,  though  putrefaction 
was  already  well  advanced.  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  always 
found  the  blood  coagulated,  as  a  usual  fact  in  animals  killed  by 
electricity.  Andrew  Smith  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the 
heart  of  antelopes  which  had  been  hunted  to  death  by  dogs. 
In  a  hare  which  had  been  coursed,  Davy  saw,  according  to 
the  report  of  Mr  Gulliver,  blood  coagulated  in  the  heart. 
This  last  observer  has  published  several  analogous  facts  ob- 
served in  fighting-cocks,  in  stags  and  hares  run  to  death.^ 
Thus  are  found  verified  by  experiment  the  doubts  expressed 
by  Andral  in  1840,  on  the  subject  of  the  liquidity  of  the  blood, 
in  consequence  of  mental  emotions,  concussions,  blows  upon 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  even  on  animals  which  have  been 
hunted  to  death.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  action  of  certain  me- 
dicinal agents, — mercurial  medicines,  for  instance, — ^upon  the 
blood.  The  direct  and  immoderate  effect  of  these  substances  is 
nothing  less  than  solvent.  As  to  alkalies,  I  shall  merely  recal 
the  fact,  that  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  found  that  the  blood 
which  contains  the  largest  amount  of  free  alkali  belonged  to 
a  scorbutic  patient.  M.  Fremy  has  announced  analogous 
facts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
dose  of  free  alkali  in  the  blood  is  a  question  unanswered. 

Chapter  Second. 
Analysis  of  Normal  Blood. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  varies  in  the  normal  state 
according  to  many  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  the  object  of  precise  analysis.  It  is  useful  to  men- 
tion this  fact,  in  order  to  form,  in  a  general  manner,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  averages  which  are  presented  by 
chemistry. 

According  to  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Lecanu,  Andral, 
and  Gavarret,  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  consisting,  in 
one  thousand  parts,  of 

Water, 790 

Fibrin, 3 

Globules, 127 

Albumen,     ......  68 

Solid  matter  in  the  serum,       .         .         .  12 

LOGO 

Several  of  these  numbers  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have 
slightly  modified  since  1844.  It  is  important  to  have  their 
precise  data. 

1  On  the  State  of  the  Blood  and  Muscles  in  Animals  killed  by  Hunting  and 
by  Fighting.  By  George  Grulliver,  F.R.S.,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgieal 
Journal,  volume  seventieth.  No.  177,  October  1848,  p.  367. 
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Mean. 

Density  of  defibrinated  blood,  1060*2 

Density  of  serum,        .         «  I02d*0 

-Water,      .         ,         .         •  779  0 

Globules,            .         .         .  141-1 

Albumen,          .«         •        ..  69*4 

Fibrin,     ....         .         .  2-2 

Extractiye  matters  and  free  salts,    6*8 

Fat  substances,           .  1*6 

Seroline,             .         .         .  0080 

^at  phosphuretted  matter,    .  0*488 

Cholesterine,     .           .         .  0088 

Soap,        ....  1004 


Maxlmam.     Minimam. 
1062  1058 

1030  1027 


800 

152 

73 


3^5 
8- 


760 

131 
62 
15 
5- 


3-255  1- 

0*080  imperfect. 
1-  0*27 

0*175  0-03 

2*  0-7 


In  1000  grammes  of  calcined  blood  there  were — 


Mean. 

31 
2*5 
0*334 
0-365 


Maximum. 

4*2 
3*2 

0*7 

0*633 


Minimum. 

2*3 
2* 

1-225 
0*508 


Chloride  of  sodium. 

Soluble  salts, 

Phosphates, 

Iron,  .... 

These  observers  (Becquerel  and  Rodier)  have  formed  this 
analysis  from  the  examination  of  eleven  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-six  and  sixty-six  years. 

Composition  of  one  thousand  grammes  of  Blood  in  the  healthy 

Female. 

Mean.  Maximum.        Minimum. 

Density  of  defibrinated  blood,  1057-5  1060  1054 

Density  of  the  serum,  .     1027*4  1030  1026 


WMer,     .         .         .         ,       791*1  773 

Globules,          .         .         .       127-2  1375 

Albumen,         .         .         .         70*5  75*5 

Fibrin,              ...           2*2  2-5 

Fxtractive  matters  and  free  salts,  7*4  8*5 

Fjat  substances,          .         .            1*62  2*86 

Seroline,          .         .         .            0*02  OOB 

Fat  phosphuretted  matter,             0  464  0*80 

Cholesterine,    .         .         .           009  0*20 

Soap,      .         .         .                    1046  1*80 

In  1000  grammes  of  calcined  blood  there  were-^ 


813 

113 
65 
1-8 
5*2 
I* 


Chloride  of  sodium, 

Soluble  salts. 

Phosphates, 

Iron, 

VOL.  LXXX.  NO.  197. 


Mean. 

3-9 
2*9 
0-354 
0-541 


Maximum. 

4* 
3- 

0^65 
0*575 


0*25 

0*025 

0-725 


Minimum. 

3*5 
2*5 
0*25 
0-486 


2c 
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These  figuren  are  deduced  from  eight  analyses  of  the  blood 
of  females,  whose  ages  varied  from  twenty-two  to  fifty-eight 
years. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  these  analyses  form  for  the  fibrin 
a  lower  figure  than  that,  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
before  they  were  known,  while  they  raise  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  globules  from  127  to  141. 

Simon,  in  two  analyses  of  Venous  Blood,  found,  in  one 
thousand  parts,  the  following  proportions. 

Man  at  18  yean.  Wcmian  at  23  years. 

Water,  . 
Solid  residue, 
Fibrin, 
Fat, 

Albumen, 
Globaline, 
Hsematine,     . 
Extractive  matters  and  ba] 
Colouring  matter  in  100  parts  of 
globules,  .  • 

The  foUo'wing  table  shews  to  what  extent  these  propor- 
tions may  vary,  in  the  pathological  state.  It  is  ibrmed  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Franz  Simon  only. 

The  water  may  vary  from       .  .  880-     to  750. 


ts. 


791-900 

798-656 

2081 

201-344 

2  011 

2-208 

1-978 

2-713 

75-590 

77-610 

105-165 

100-890 

7181 

5-237 

14-174 

9-750 

6-3 


52 


The  fibrin           „ 

from 

The  fat 

from 

The  albumen     „ 

from 

The  giobuline,   „ 
The  naematiue,  ,, 

from 

from 

91  to 

traces. 

4-3  to 

0-7 

1310  to 

551 

106-6  to 

30-8 

8-7  to 

1-4 

16-5  to 

7-6 

The  extractive  matters  and  the  salts  fi^om 

These  numbers,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  extreme  limits.  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret, 
for  instance,  found  the  fibrin  raised  to  10*5 ;  lUndstropf  to 
1-27,  apud  Simon ;  and  Popp,  in  <me  case  of  articular  rheu- 
matism, saw  it  rise  to  1^-3. 

M.  Foggiale  has  endeavoured,  by  numerous  experiments, 
to  determine  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  new-bom  in- 
fants.    He  obtained  the  following  results. 

1.  The  water  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  presents  an  ave- 
rage not  high,  while  the  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  is 
considerable. 

2.  The  blood  of  new-bom  infants  is  very  rich  in  globules, 
and  poor  in  fibrin. 
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3.  The  quantity  ^f  albumen  and  fat  substances  seems  to 
be  nearly  the  same  in  the  new-born  infant  and  the  adult. 

4.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  more  abundant  in  the  blood  of  the 
new-bom  infant. 

We  add  with  M.  Poggiale,  that  MM.  Andral,  Gavarret, 
and  Delafond,  had  previously  observed  in  young  animals  a 
remarkable  diminution  of  fibrin,  while  the  globules  were  very 
abundant. 

Comparison  between  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. 

Arterial  blood  contains  less  solid  residue  generally  than  ve- 
nous blood ;  it  contains  also  less  fat,  less  albumen,  less  hsema- 
tine,  a  smaller  proportion  of  extractive  matters,  and  salts.  The 
globules  of  arterial  blood  contain  less  colouring  matter  than 
those  of  venous  blood  according  to  Simon.  This  chemist  found 
no  fixed  relation  to  subsist  between  the  proportion  of  fibrin  and 
that  of  blood  globules.  Sometimes  the  arterial  blood,  some- 
times the  venous  blood,  contained  larger  proportions  of  fibrin 
and  of  blood  globules.  The  analyses  of  Denis,  of  Lassaigne, 
and  of  Hering,  corroborate  the  results  obtained  by  Simon ;  as 
to  quantity,  there  is  less  considerable  solid  residue  of  arterial 
blood ;  they  differ  in  shewing  that  the  fibrin  of  arterial  blood 
exceeds  in  quantity  that  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  ox  and 
the  sheep,  while  in  the  horse  the  fibrin  is  in  excess  in  the 
venous  blood.  (The  venous  blood  of  the  horse  furnishes  con- 
stantly a  huffy  coat.^)  Hering  found  also  that  the  albumen 
was  in  larger  quantity  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood. 
Autenrieth,  Pre  vest,  Dumas,  Lecanu,  and  Schultz,  have  ar- 
rived at  conclusions  altogether  different ;  for  they  found  diat 
the  solid  residue  of  arterial  blood  exceeds  that  of  venous 
blood.  Letellier  perhaps  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
truth ;  for  the  results  of  his  observation  are,  that  no  precise 
rule  can  be  formed  on  this  subject.  According  to  M.  Beclard, 
junior,*  the  venous  blood  differs  from  the  arterial  not  only 
in  its  physical  properties, — that  is,  colour,  temperature, — but 
further  in  the  proportion  of  its  elements.  It  contains  fewer 
globules  than  arterial  blood,  and  a  quantity  sensibly  more 
considerable  of  fibrin. 

After  all,  we  may  say  that  these  differences  must  be  ex- 
tremely slight;  that  they  amount  only  to  very  small  numbers  ; 
that  they  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  mode  of  functional 
action  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  the  lungs,  that  the 
smallest  irregularity  in  these  functionB  may  cause  that  an 
excess  of  any  of  the  principles  may  be  found,  in  one  case  in 

^  GaUiver's  Notes  on  Heveson.  Hewsoji's  Works^  Sydenham  Edition.  P.  40. 
L<mdon,  1846. 

'  Archives  do  Medecine,  1845. 
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the  venous  blood,  in  the  other  in  the  arterial  blood.  In  order 
to  render  the  difference  truly  sensible,  it  would  be  requisite, 
for  example,  to  compare  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery  to  that 
of  the  renal  vein,  and  that  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  that  of  the 
Portal  vein. 

This  has  been  in  part  done,  and  we  possess  at  present 
analyses  numerous  enough  of  blood  proceeding  from  different 
regions  of  the  body.  I  adduce,  among  others,  the  blood  of 
the  Portal  Vein,  that  of  the  Splenic  Vein,  that  of  the  Hepa- 
tic Veins,  and  that  of  the  Renal  Veins. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Blood  of  the  Portal  Vein. 

In  some  analyses  by  ISimon,  the  blood  of  the  Portal  Vein 
contains  sometimes  more  solid  residue,  sometimes  less,  than 
the  arterial  blood ;  sometimes  one  of  these  sorts  of  blood, 
sometimes  the  other  contains  more  albumen.  The  blood  of 
the  Portal  Vein  differs,  however,  by  a  great  number  of  phy- 
sical characters  from  the  arterial  blood  and  the  common 
venous  blood.  It  is  deeper  in  colour;  it  coagulates  more 
slowly ;  the  clot  is  less  firm,  and  has  a  gelatiniform  appear- 
ance ;  after  remaining  at  rest,  its  surface  is  covered  with  a 
shining  coat  of  fatty  globules,  according  to  Simon. 

Schultz^  found  that  the  blood  of  the  Portal  Vein  is  in  ge- 
neral blacker  in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  venous  blood.  It 
does  not  become  red  by  the  action  of  neutral  Baits,  nor  by 
contact  with  the  air,  nor  by  the  action  of  oxygen.  It  under- 
goes little  or  no  coagulation.  Its  solid  parts  contain  almost 
double  the  amount  of  fat  of  that  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
arteries  and  other  veins  ;  the  proportions  are  shewn  by  the 
following  numbers. 

Fat  matters. 

Blood  of  the  Portal  Vein,  . .  .         '1-66 

Arterial  blood,  .  .  .  0*92 

Venous  blood  from  veins  at  large,  .  0*83 

The  fat  of  the  blood  of  the  Portal  Vein  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
colour,  unctuous  ;  that  of  arterial  blood  and  the  general  ve- 
nous blood  is  white,  or  yellowish-white,  crystalline. 

According  to  M.  Beclard,  the  blood  of  the  Portal  Vein 
(the  mesenteric  trunk),  presents,  in  the  proportion  of  its 
elements,  very  extensive  variations  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
cess of  Digestion. 

During  the  first  periods  of  digestive  absorption,  the  quan- 
tity of  albumen  is  considerably  increased ;  the  quantity  of 
globules  considerably  diminished. 

In  the  periods  following  this  absorption,  the  quantity  of 
globules  is  considerably  increased,  the  quantity  of  albumen 
considerably  diminished. 

1  Rust's  Magazin,  Band  xliv.     1835. 
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The  blood  of  the  Portal  Vein  (superior  mesenteric  trunk), 
does  not  contain  a  more  considerable  proportion  of  fat  mat- 
ters than  the  blood  of  the  general  venous  system. 

The  Blood  of  the  Splenic,  Hepatic,  and  Renal  Veins, 

According  to  KoUiker,  the  blood  of  the  Splenic  Vein  differs 
from  ordinary  venous  blood  by  the  deeper  colour  of  the  se- 
rum, the  great  number  of  colourless  globules,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  globules  of  a  peculiar  nature.  {MikrosCopische  Ana- 
tomie,  B.and  ii.) 

Otto  Funke  found,  that,  under  the  microscope,  the  blood 
of  the  splenic  vein  of  the  horse  differed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  from  the  blood  of  the  general  sanguiferous  system, 
whether  taken  from  the  jugular  vein  or  from  the  arteries. 
The  red  corpuscles  did  not  form  rolls  or  piles,  but  scattered 
and  irregular,  or  small  rounded  and  angular  agglomerations  ; 
the  globules  were  smaller  than  those  which  were  derived 
from  other  kinds  of  blood.  The  white  globules,  which  were 
extremely  numerous,  amounted,  in  one  instance,  to  the  fourth 
or  the  third  part  of  the  red  globules.  {Henle's  Zeitschrift^ 
1851,  p.  172.) 

The  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  still  deeper  in  colour 
than  that  of  the  portal  vein  ;  its  fibrin  may  be  separated  from 
it  without  difficulty  by  beating,  and,  after  this  separation, 
the  blood  still  possesses  the  properties  of  forming  itself  into  a 
soft  mass,  and  of  furnishing  a  gelatiniform  clot,  the  serum  of 
which  is  separated.  From  the  analyses  made  of  the  supra- 
hepatic  blood,  Simon  concludes  that  the  blood  is  more  rich 
in  solid  materials  than  that  of  the  arteries,  of  the  veins,  and 
of  the  Portal  Vein,  and  that  it  only  contains  less  fat,  less 
fibrin,  less  globuline,  and  less  colouring  matter  than  the  last 
of  these  sorts  of  blood. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  in  reference  to  the  last  stated 
fact,  that  the  blood  of  the  Hepatic  Vein  contains  only  4*8 
per  cent,  of  colouring  matter,  while  that  of  the  Portal  Vein 
contains  5*4  per  cent.  The  difference  is  a  little  more  than 
half  a  unit. 

The  blood  of  the  renal  vein  was  a  great  deal  deeper  in 
colour  than  that  of  the  aorta ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
fibrin  from  it  by  beating.  Nevertheless,  this  blood,  when 
left  to  rest,  was  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  Upon 
examining  this  blood  by  the  microscope,  the  globules  were 
found  broken  down  into  amorphous  masses.  Analysis  gave 
less  water,  more  solid  residue,  and  more  albumen.  The 
quantity  of  fibrin  was  too  small  to  be  ascertained. 

After  the  modifications  of  blood,  according  to  sex,  age, 
different  regions  of  the  vascular  system,  comes  the  examina- 
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tion  of  the  modifications  of  this  fluid  connected  with  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  alimentary  articles.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  find  some  valuable  facts  in  the  Memoir  of  Nasse 
upon  the  Influence  of  Nutriment  upon  the  Blood,  in  the 
writings  of  Mulder,  and  in  the  Article  Blood  of  the  Che- 
mistry of  M.  Lehmann.  The  following  table,  which  I  bor- 
row from  Dr  Bence  Jones,  presents  a  summary  of  almost  the 
whole  inquiry. 

Effect  of  Alimentary  Articles  upon  the  Albumen^  the  FiMfif 
the  Salts^  and  the  Fat  of  the  Blood. 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood. 

Albumen, — ^Hbrse  fasting,         -             -  -  66*8 

„      after  feeding,              -  ••  90*8 

„             Man  on  mixed  food,              -  -  53*2 

„                „         animal  food,  5th  day,  -  58*7 

14th  day,  -  62-7 

„                „         vegetable  food,  14th  day,  -  51*0 

Fibrin,--Man  confined  to  diet,  -  -  -  1'8 

„  „   on  animal  food,  3d  hour,    -  -  1*5 

„  ,,  „  6th  hour,  *  -  1*6 

„  „  „  6th  hour,  -  -  1*6 

„  ,,  „  7th  hour,  -  -  1*4 

„  „  „  8th  hour,  *•  -  1*8 

„  A  dog  after  eleven  days  of  abstinence,  -  1*5 

,,  „  nine  days  of  abstinence,  -  2*7 

„  „      on  abundant  animal  food,  •*  2*2 

Water,-^After  animal  food,       ^  -  -         78*4 

„.  vegetable  food,    -  -  -         79'2 

Salts, — ^Twenty-four  hours  of  strict  diet,  -  6*9 

,,        Eight  hours  after  animal  food,  -  8*2 

„  «j  vegetable  food,  -  7*7 

Fat| — Twenty-four  hours  of  regulated  diet,  -  2*0 

,,  „  „      on  animal  food,  -  2*9 

„  „  5,  vegetable  food,  -  2*1 

„       Eight  days  of  regulated  diet,        -  -  1*7 

,,       Eleven  days  of  regulated  diet,      -  -  1*4 

Along  with  these  diflerent  facts  there  is  another  list  per- 
haps more  prolific  in  pathological  deductions.  I  mean  the 
relation  which  subsists  in  the  different  animal  species  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  globules  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  temperature  and  the  rate  of  the  moreitBeiii  ef  the 
heart.- 
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Animals. 

Globales. 

Medium  T^m* 

Pulse,     n 

^espirati^ 

- 

perature. 

Pigeon, 

16-57 

107-6 

136 

34 

Common  Fowl,          16-71 

106-7 

160 

30 

Duck, 

15-01 

108-5 

110 

21 

Crow^ 

14-66 

108-6 

110 

21 

Heron, 

13*26 

111-2 

200 

22 

Ape, 

14-61 

96-9 

90 

30 

Man, 

12-92 

98-6 

72 

la 

Guinea  Pig, 

12-81 

100-4 

140 

36 

Dog, 

12-38 

99-4 

90 

2» 

Cat, 

1204 

101-3 

100 

24 

Deer, 

10-20 

102-6 

84 

24 

Hare, 

9-38 

100-4 

120 

36 

Horse, 

9.-20 

98-2 

56 

11 

Sheep, 

9.20 

100-4 

•    •    • 

.. « • 

Ox, 

10-60 

99-6 

38 

•  •  • 

Carp, 

2-10 

611 

20 

•  a  • 

Tench, 

1-40 

61-4 

•  •  1 

*  *  ^ 

Green  Toad 

2-20 

61-4 

77 

•  *  • 

I  pass  over  in  silenoe  many  details  relative  to  physiological 
HaBmatology ;  understanding  all  the  elementary  details  upon 
the  composition  of  the  hlood  to  be  well  known. 

It  would  be  requisite  to  make  a  long  t^apter  upon  the  dif- 
ferent processes  of  analysis  employed  at  the  present  time  in 
researches  on  the  pathological  states  of  the  blood.  It 
would  be  requisite  to  explain  the  relative  value  of  these  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  to  prove  the  limits  of  error  within  which 
the  results  given  by  the  best  observers  may  oscillate.  This 
is  a  task  rather  chemical  than  medical,  and  I  feel  myself 
unable  to  undertake  it. ia. this  place. 

I  only  refer  to  iit^  singular  results  obtaiQed  in  different 
modes  of  analyssing  the  blood  by  MM.  Marchal  de  CaJvi,^ 
Corne,^  and  Abeille,^  to  which  these  observers  have  wished 
to  give  a  certain  pathological  signification.  These  experi* 
ments  are  interesting  to  be  consulted  as  partial  facts  tending 
to  shew,  that  different  analytical  processes  may  produce  in  the 
numerfcal  results  considerable  changes,  although  the  true 
composition  of  the  blood  is  in  no  manner  modified.  Under 
this  point  of  view  it  is  useful  to  remind  observers,  who  may  be 
induced  to  repeat  these  experiments,  of  the  results  already 

^  GazeUe  Medicale,  1849,  p.  666,  Augmentation  of  Fibrin  of  the  B^ooid  by  heat, 
»  Ibid.,  1850,  p.  229,  Diminution  of  Fibrin  in  the  Blood  under  the  influence  of 

motion. 

»  Ibi4.,  1B51,  p.  207,  Causes  of  FU>rin»tkKn  toad  DefilbrinaUoa  of  Dh«  Blood 

in  different  Pathological  states. 
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obtained  by  Davy,  Gulliver,  Polli,  upon  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  upon  the  effect 
of  agitation  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  chemists  upon  the  difficulty  of  collecting  all  the 
fibrin  when  it  is  imprisoned  in  the  clot,  or  when  violent  mo- 
tions, as  in  the  experiment  of  Davy  have  reduced  it  into  fine 
powder. 

In  order  to  shew  to  what  extent  this  interpretation  is 
true,  I  shall  state  as  an  experimental  proof,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Johann  HittorP  in  two  analyses  of  the  blood,  in 
which  the  fibrin  has  been  extracted  from  the  two  halves  of  one 
quantity  obtained  by  one  and  the  same  bloodletting,  collected 
in  attemate  fourths,  and  the  intei*pretation  which  this  judi- 
cious observer  puts  upon  these  results. 

"  Always  in  my  analyses,  therefore,  I  employ  water  con- 
taining the  above  mentioned  proportion  of  salt.  When  by  this 
method  the  purest  fibrin  is  washed,  the  weight  of  this  and  of 
what  is  separated  from  blood  and  cruor  ought  to  be  the  same. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  after  the  experiment  was  twice  per- 
formed with  blood,  drawn  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  individual,  I  found  the  following  results.  The  fibrin 
was  treated  in  both  methods  for  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  solution. 

In  the  first  instance : 

In  one  thousand  parts  of  blood  the  weight  was —  Grammes. 

Of  fibrin  separated  by  moving  (agitating)  the  blood,     1*455 
Of  fibrin  separated  from  the  cruor,  .         .  1*381 


Difference  between  the  two,         .^        ..  '074 

In  the  second  instance : 

In  one  thousand  parts  of  blood  there  were  found— ^  Grammes. 

Of  fibrin  separated  by  agitating  the  blood,  .  1*929 

Of  fibrin  separated  from  the  cruor,  .  ,  1*865 


Difference  between  the  two,         .  .  0*64 

"  The  difference  here  remarked  certainly  proceeds  from  the 
fact  which  we  have  above  mentioned.  Some  particles,  if  the 
very  thin  fibrin  of  the  cruor  is  washed,  penetrated  through 
tiie  substance  of  the  cloth,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  were 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  very  threads  of  the  cloth,  that 
they  could  not  be  found  by  the  most  diligent  search.  It  is 
always  most  difficult  to  collect  all  the  elements  of  whitish 
fibrin  dispersed  through  the  cloth ;  and  after  every  part  of 

^  Theses,  Bonnae,  1846. 
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the  cloth  has  been  most  accurately  examined,  yet  if  you  go  over 
it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  3'ou  will  find  individual  small 
filaments  interwoven  with  the  intervals  of  the  cloth.  These 
inconveniences  and  sources  of  mistake  are  not  to  be  dreaded 
by  our  method.  The  fibrin  separated  by  agitating  the  blood 
contracts  itself  into  a  ball,  and  the  larger  particles  only  ad- 
here to  the  cloth.' '^ 

On  the  Blood  during  Pregnancy. 

By  the  side  of  those  facts,  which  belong  to  the  physiolo- 
gical condition  of  the  blood,  I  shall  place  another,  which 
cannot  justly  be  attached  to  the  pathological  state.  I  refer 
to  the  condition  of  the  blood  at  difierent  periods  of  preg- 
nancy. 

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  had  perfectly  made  known  the 
conditions  of  the  blood,  which  are  at  present  designated 
by  the  name  of  hydrocetnia  of  pregnant  females.  Among 
thirty-four  blood-lettings  performed  during  the  difi^erent 
months  of  pregnancy,  in  one  instance  only  the  globules  rose 
above  the  physiological  medium  (145) ;  in  one  other  instance 
they  presented  the  physiological  mean  (127).  In  the  other 
thirty-two  instances,  they  remained  below  the  mean,  varying 
in  six  cases  from  125' to  120,  and  in  the  other  twenty-six  cases 
from  120  to  95. 

^  Itaqne  semper  in  analystbas  aqa&  utor,  supradiotam  salis  copiam  continente. 
Qu&  ratione  quum  purissima  eluatur  fibrina,  pondua  e^tUf.  et  e  sanguine  et  e 
cruore  teparataey  idem  esse  deberet.  Sed  re  ipsa,  experimento  in  sanguine, 
eodem  tempore  eodemque  in  homine  misso,  bis  instituto,  haec  inveni.  Fibrina 
utraque  ratione  per  idem  tempus  eademque  dissolutione  tractata. 

In  casu  primo. 

Ex  miUe  sangainis  partibas  ponderabat : 

Fibrina,  sanguine  movendo  tep.arataf    .     .     .     1*465  grammos. 
£x  cruore  secreta,     .     .     .     .     .     .     1*381 


Discrepantibas  inter  se,  .     .     .    0*074 
In  casu  altero. 

In  mille  sangainis  partibns  inveniebantar : 

Fibrinae,  sanguini  movendo  separatae,     •     .     1*929  grammi. 
Ex  cruore  secretae,      .     .>  .     .    .     1*865 


Discrepantibus,       .     .-   .     .     .     0*064 

"  QusB  quidem  differentia  ab  eo  certe  proficiscitur,  quod  supra  jam  comme* 
moravimus.  Particulse  nonnullae,  si  fibrina  tenuissima  cruoris  eluitur,  per 
ipsHm  linteum  penetrarunt,  vel,  quod  probabilius  erit,  ipsis  lintei  filis  tam  ac- 
curate contextsB  sunt,  ut  summa  diligentia  nequeant  inveniri.  Difficiilimum 
semper  est,  omnia  fila  fibrin»  albidae,  per  solum  linteum  dissipata,  ooUigere ; 
et  quacumque  panni  parte  accuratissime  pervestigata,  tamen  si  iterum  ter- 
tiumque  qusBsiveris,  singula,  ipsis  intervallis  intexta  fila  parvalnvenies.  Quae 
omnia  nostra  ratione  non  sunt  timenda.  Fibrina  sanguine  mov^endo  separata 
in  globulum  se  contrahit  et  majores  solum  particulsB  linteo  adhserent." 
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As  to  the  fibrin,  it  varied  in  these  analyseB,  ftecordnig  io 
the  period  of  gestation,  between  2*6  and  4-3. 

The  analyses  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  subsequently, 
and  especially  those  of  M.  Regnauld,  have  elucidated  in  all 
its  parts  this  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  Anaemia  of  preg- 
nant females.  Hence  results,  as  M.  Cazeaux  among  the  first 
perceived,  one  of  the  most  valuable  practical  data  of  Hsema- 
tology,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms. 
The  dynamic  disorders  of  pregnancy  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  plethora,  are  those  of  Chlorosis*  These  data  derive  their 
confirmation  from  the  exact  analysis  of  symptoms,  their  cli- 
nical interpretation,  and  the  results  of  treatment. 

Chapter  Third. 

On  the  Alterations  op  the  Blood  considered  in 
reference  to  humbral  pathology. 

PHLEGMAsi-ffi;  Pyrexia;  Plethora;  Anemia. 

Article  First. 

General  Observations. 

Before  commencing  the  actual  study  of  the  Alterations  of 
the  Blood,  it  was  requisite  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  we  were  to  arrange  all  those  alterations, 
and  the  method  which  was  to  be  adopted  for  their  exposition. 
Ought  we  to  follow  the  analytical  order,  which  is  also  the 
Chemical,  and,  taking  one  by  one  all  the  principles  of  the 
blood  which  have  been  subjected  to  analysis,  to  shew  their 
variations  in  different  diseases, — that  is  to  say,  to  trace  the 
pathological  history  of  all  these  principles  \  This  is  what 
the  writers  of  the  German  School  have  done ;  it  is  what  has 
been  repeated  by  some  English  pathologists.  These  authors 
have  thus  arranged  diseases  in  different  categories,  which  I 
regard  as  quite  artificial. 

Simon  of  Berlin,  for  example,  who  has  a  great  reputation 
in  Germany,  has  divided  the  chemical  study  of  ^the  blood  in 
Diseases  into  four  chapters,  injtfae  following  manner. 

1.  Hyperinosis  ('T^^,  I^  mi,jibra\  the  condition  in  which 
there  is  an  excess  of  fibrin,  and  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  red  globules. 

2.  Hypinosis  ;  the  state  in  which  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is 
smaller  than  in  the  normal  blood ;  or  that  state  in  which,  if 
the  fibrin  is  in  normal  quantity,  its  proportion  is  nevertheless 
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smaller  in  relation  to  the  globules   than  in   the  state  of 
health. 

3.  Spancemia  (tf^avog,  rams;  pauper;  the  state  in  which  the 
blood  contains  an  excess  of  water,  none  of  the  constituent 
particles  exceeding  the  normal  mean. 

4.  Hetero-chymeasis  ;  which  comprehends  those  states  of 
the  blood  in  which  there  is  present  a  substance  which  is  not 
found  in  the  normal  state  of  the  blood;  when,  for  instance, 
the  blood  contains  urea  in  appreciable  amount,  augar^  bi- 
liphseine,  fat,  purulent  matter. 

Dr  Charles  Williams,  in  his  Principles  of  Medicine,  di- 
vides the  diseases  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  into 
Diseases  from  Excess  of  the  red  globules,  the  fibrin,  &c. ;  Dis- 
eases from  Diminution  of  these  principles ;  and  Diseases  from 
alteration  in  these  principles.  This  is  a  step  in  adrance  of  the 
classification  of  Simon  ;  but  it  is  still  defective  in  a  pathologi- 
cal point  of  view.  There  exists  no  disease  from  excess,  dimi- 
nution, or  alteration  of  the  red  globules ;  any  more  than  there 
are  diseases  from  Euplastia,  Kakoplastia,  or  Aplastia  of  the 
Fibrin  ;  any  more  than  there  are  diseases  of  carbon  or  of  oxy- 
gen. In  all  these  classifications  the  authors  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Pathology  is  instituted  for  the  study  of  diseases,  and 
that  every  classification  which  takes  not  for  its  foundation 
nosological  distinctions  and  the  study  of  organopathic  ele- 
ments, commits  the  great  error,  as  M..  Piorry  shews,  of  de- 
parting from  diseases,  and  preventing  any  practical  approxi- 
mation. 

Mr  John  Simon,  in  his  lectures  delivered  in  London  in  1850, 
divides  this  subject  in  the  following  manner. 

1«  Diseases  in  which  poisonous  elements  proceeding  from 
without  are  introduced  into  the  blood ; — as  poisons,  miasmata, 
tirus  of  various  kinds. 

2.  Diseases  depending  on  an  augmentation,  a  diminution, 
or  an  alteration  of  excreted  products ; — ^as  carbonic  acid,  bile, 
urea. 

3^  Diseases  in  which  a  modification  of  the  special  and  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  blood  has  taken  place, — ^primary  or  idio- 
pathic diseases  of  the  blood.  These  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all, — Plethora,  Chlorosis,  Phlegmasise,  &c. 

Here  is  still  the  same  fault  and  the  same  error  as  in  the 
preceding  classifications. 

I  know  no  classification  of  the  pathological  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  blood  more  complete  than  that  which  has  been 
proposed  and  developed  by  M.  Piorry  in  hk  Treatise  on  the 
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ANOM^MliE  ;    a  work  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the   most 
complete  that  we  at  present  possess  upon  the  subject.^ 

M.  Piorry  considers  successively,  under  the  generic  title  of 
ANOM^MiiE,  that  is,  Pathological  Alterations  of  the  Blood ; 
Panhypercemia,  or  Plethora;  Panhypcemia^  or  general  Ance- 
mia ;  Hydroemia^  Hypochalyha^mia^  Hypohydnzmia^  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportions  of  the  serum;  Aplasticcemia,  scurvy; 
Anhcematosis  ;  Hcemitis ; 

ToXiEMiA,  which  includes  the  following  sub-genera: — 
Cholcemia^  Urcemia,  Galactcemiay  Pyohcemia,  Phymohcemiaj 
tubercular  diseases,  Carkinohcemia,  Cancer;  Septiccemia, 
putrifactive  poisons ;  Phytoncemia,  vegetable  poisons ;  Zoo- 
TOXiBMlA,  animal  poisons  ;  the  contagious  ToxcBmice. 

These  last  include  plague,  glanders,  smallpox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  syphilis,  and  similar  diseases. 

Lastly,  TOXMMIM  caused  by  chemical  agents. 

T  could  neither  profess  nor  desire  to  be  more  complete  in 
a  Thesis  upon  the  Alterations  of  the  Blood  ;  but  here  I  have 
to  shew  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  Hasmatology, 
without  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Not  adopting  the  chemical  order  of  Franz  Simon  and  Dr 
Charles  Williams,  because  1  believe  it  to  be  bad ;  nor  the 
physiological  ordei*  of  Mr  John  Simon,  which  I  look  upon  as 
incomplete  ;  nor  the  order  which  accords  best  with  the  doc- 
trine of  organopathic  elements,  because  I  think  it  inapplicable 
to  my  subject;  I  must  select  that  which  I  shall  denominate 
the  Nosological  Order.  As  to  other  points,  the  reasons  which 
operate  most  in  favour  of  this  method  are,  that  this  exposi- 
tion allows  me  to  give  at  the  outset  some  general  opinions 
upon  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  in  Hsematology.  It 
is  upon  the  imperfections  of  this  knowledge  that  I  proceed 
for  the  adoption  of  my  method  of  exposition. 

The  most  general  and  the  most  correct  result  to  which 
researches  in  Hsematology  have  led  is  the  exact,  precise,  and 
distinctly-defined  separation  of  the  Phlegmasi^g  from  the 
Idiopathic  Fevers.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  as  to 
those  two  tribes  of  diseases,  the  recent  advances  in  knowledge 
do  not  permit  us  yet  to  say,  whether  both  or  one  of  them  be- 
long to  the  head  of  alterations  in  the  solids  or  in  the  blood. 
The  same  is  the  case,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  Plethora,  as  to 
Chlorosis,  as  to  Scurvy ;  the  same  as  to  Cholera,  as  to  Yellow 
Fever.  I  intentionally  associate  here  all  those  morbid  states 
in  which  there  is  evidently  present  a  great  alteration  in  the 
fluids ;  a  change  which  I  recognize,  and  which  I  shall  forth- 
with endeavour  to  analyse  with  all  the  accuracy  and  precision 

*  Traits  de  Medecine  Pratiqae  et  de  Pathologic  latriqae  ou  Medicale.  Paris, 
1847.     T.  iii.,  p.  21. 
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of  which  the  subject  admits.  Sut  from  the  fact  that  a  change 
in  the  fluids  exists,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  fluids  thus 
altered  constitute  the  disease  ;  and,  for  instance,  instead  of 
saying  Plethora,  can  we  say  excess  of  globules?  instead  of 
saying  Chlorosis,  can  we  say  diminution  of  globules  or  of 
iron?  in  place  of  saying  Scurvy  or  Purpura,  can  we  say 
Hypoplasma,  Cacoplastia^  Aplastia,  as  we  say  Pneumonia 
Pericarditis,  Hepatitis,  Apoplexy  ? 

This  question,  which  touches  the  generalities  of  Hsema- 
tology,  and  the  foundations  even  of  the  Humoral  Pathology, 
possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  importance  to  require  us  to 
pause  here  for  one  moment,  in  order  to  attempt  its  resolu- 
tion with  the  lights  furnished  by  Hasmatology  itself. 

Broussais  and  Fletcher  considered  the  blood  not  as  the 
seat,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  different  diseases.  In  our  days, 
with  the  progress  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  the  Humoral 
Pathology,  with  the  lights  which  Physiology  throws  upon  it, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  affirm,  that  no  disease  has  its  ex- 
clusive seat  in  the  blood.  In  the  most  simple  affections,  and 
those  which  are  confined  to  the  smallest  number  of  tissues, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  be  certain  that  the  disease  does  not 
arise  from  other  alterations  more  concealed,  and  which  escape 
our  notice,  or  of  which  we  obtain  only  an  incomplete  glimpse. 
With  greater  reason  this  is.  applicable  to  the  diseases  of  the 
blood,  which  may  indeed  be  considered  in  itself  as  an  organ 
endued  with  a  position  liable  to  be  changed  by  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  its  difl^erent  elements,  but  which  being  the  ter- 
minal end,  and  the  common  band  of  all  the  other  organs,  un- 
dergoes the  influence  of  the  slightest  modifications  which 
take  place  in  all  points  of  the  economy,  and  which  are  ordi- 
narily affected  by  changes  in  the  composition  of  this  fluid.^ 

Hitherto,  and  so  long  as  we  shall  consider,  in  the  blood  only 
the  principles  which  proceed  incessantly  from  the  decompo- 
sition or  the  nutrition  of  the  organs,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
establish  a  category  of  diseases  peculiar  to  this  fluid,  without 
the  Solidists  justly  protesting  in  reference  to  their  doctrines. 
Let  us  remark,  further,  that  if  this  doctrine  of  the  proper 
vitality  of  the  blood  is  once  admitted,  of  the  blood  as  organ 
and  function,  we  openly  admit  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of 
Solidism,  which  is  nothing  but  Organic  Pathology,  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  only  manner  in  which  we  can  contemplate 
in  time- coming  the  Diseases  of  the  Blood.  To  have  deter- 
mined with  precision  the  changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes 
in  different  diseases,  as  has  been  done  by  MM.  Andral  and 
Gavarret,  and  all  those  who  have  followed  their  steps,  is  not 

^  The  author  here  becomes  confused,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  very  intelligible.     The  passage  is  therefore  omitted. 
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at  the  present  time  sufficient.  We  observe  at  this  time,  that 
these  data  do  not  resolve  a  great  number  of  questions  on 
pathological  physiology,  without  which  science  cannot  ad- 
vance, the  lights  of  which  alone  would  deliver  medical  prac- 
tice from  the  empiricism  in  which  it  is  at  present  immersed. 

When  we  know  of  Rheumatism  only  the  articular  lesions, 
and  of  Tyi^faous  Fever  only  the  intestinal  alteration,  we  can- 
not be  deceived  upon  the  tendency  and  signification  of  these 
maladies.  At  the  present  time  when  the  discoveries  which 
gave  lustre  to  French  Medical  Science,  have  associated  with 
these  two  diseases,  on  the  one  hand  the  alterations  in  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  heart  (Pericardium  and  Endoear- 
dium)  and  the  hyperfibrination  of  the  blood,  on  the  other  side 
the  lesions  almost  general  of  the  solids  and  a  poisonous 
change  in  the  blood,  then  we  know  what  accuracy  has  been  ac- 
quired in  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  I  may  add  even  Therapeutics.^ 
What  has  been  done  in  these  two  instances  as  to  the  lesions 
of  the  solids,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  for  those  of  the 
blood.  The  great  point  is  to  determine  whether  these  altera- 
tions are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  lesions  on  the  solid 
tissues.  Undoubtedly  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  all  In- 
flammations the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  increased  in  quantity, 
that  in  Chlorosis  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  globules,  and  in 
Plethora  an  excessive  amount  But  these  three  indications 
which  I  choose  among  the  most  significant,  we  ought  to  accept 
only  as  symptoms  of  a  morbid  condition  ;  for  at  present  it 
would  be  impossible  to  answer  the  following  questtonfi. 

1.  In  what  manner  the  blood  is  over^fibrinated  in  Infiaai- 
matiouB ;  2.  Whether  Chlorosis  proceeds  from  disorder  in  the 
digestive  organs,  and  in  the  Lymphatic  appat*atu8  charged 
with  the  assimilation  of  alimentary  articles,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  globules ;  3.  Is  Plethora  owing  to  an  alteration  in 
these  functions  entirely  opposite,  or  a  defect  in  the  depura* 
tory  organs  of  the  blood  ? 

The  blood  undergoes  in  the  substance  of  the  animal  tissues 
continual  transformations,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  its  vitality.  The  production  of  globules  and  the 
formation  of  blood  are  intimately  connected  with  Nutrition. 
When  Nutrition  is  bad  and  insufficient,  the  quantity  of  blood 
'or  rather  that  of  blood  globules  is  diminished ;  when  nourish- 
ment is  good  and  abundant,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

In  the  first  instance^  the  vital  energy  is  depressed  ;  the  se- 

^  [It  is  quite  unneced&ary  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  strange  delusion  under 
which  the  author  labours  as  to  the  pathological  changes  taking  place  in  Rheu- 
matism and  Typhous  Fever,  it  should  have  been  Typhoid  Fever,  being  the  ex- 
clusive discovery  of  French  Pathologists.  The  error  is  so  general  that  it  would 
only  give  offenoe  to  point  it  out.  All  that  we  say  is,  that  it  originates  in 
ignorance  of  the  writings  of  English  Physicians.] 
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cretions  and  the  excretions  are  diminished ;  animal  heat  falls  ; 
while  in  the  second  case  the  opposite  phenomena  are  ohserred. 
In  the  normal  state  there  is  an  eqailibriam  between  the  pro- 
dnction  and  the  consumption  of  the  globules  of  blood.  The  re- 
paratory  substances  are  prepared,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
assimilated  before  being  received  into  the  blood.  The  vital 
energy  of  the  globules  continues  to  be  exerted  even  during 
absolute  diet,  and  carbonic  acid  and  urea  are  formed,  though 
their  quantity  diminishes  gradually  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
diminution  of  the  red  globules.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  that  of  urea  is  diminished  by  retardation, 
and  increased  by  acceleration  of  the  circulation ;  and  the 
animal  temperature  is  so  much  more  elevated,  as  the  propor< 
tion  of  globules  is  more  considerable,  and  as  the  circulation 
is  more  active.  This  is  what  takes  place  in  Birds,  while  the 
contrary  is  observed  in  the  Amphibia.  In  Chlorotic  females 
and  in  aged  persons,  the  temperature  is  diminished  as  well 
as  the  excretion  of  urea ;  while  in  inflammatory  diseases  and 
after  violent  exercise,  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  there  is 
a  relative  or  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea,  even 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  nitrogenous  food,  in  in- 
stances of  inflammation.  If  we  knew  how  much  and  in  what 
manner  the  pulmonary  exhalation  is 'modified  in  difierent 
diseases,  especially  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid ;  if  we  knew  whether  the  carbonic  acid  is  always  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  urea,  and  in  certain  cases  to  that 
of  the  uric  acid ;  if  further  experiments  had  been  performed 
regarding  the  efl^ect  of  different  diseases  and  difierent  kinds 
of  regimen  upon  the  bile  ;  we  should  then  have  a  more  solid 
fmmdation  for  chemical  inductions,  and  these  determinations 
would  supply  to  medicine  positive  information  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Article  SECOJfD. 
On  the  Blood  ur  the  PHLEGMAsiifi. 

In  considering  those  large  classes  of  diseases  in  which  the 
blood  presents  the  most  remarkable  alterations,  I  purposely 
invert  the  order  followed  by  the  author  of  Pathological  Ha^ 
matology.  I  shall  examine  the  blood  in  the  PHLEGMASLfi 
previous  to  considering  the  fluid  in  the  Idiopathic  Fevers.^ 

^  [A  ooosiderable  mistake  in  Xoaologj  is  faabUnaUy  made  by  the  pnaeiit  and 
many  o'her  writers,  in  speaking  of  the  Phlegmasia  as  distinct  frcmi  and 
opposed  to  the  PTREXliE.  The  Ptkexls  constitate  the  class  ;  and  the  Pkleg- 
wutsitB  are  the  ordtHr,  the  second  order  in  that  class.  Instead  of  the  term  Pt- 
U.KJLIM  or  Ptaexibs^  the  word  employed  on  this  occasion  oaght  to  be  Fbbres 
or  FEVKS3,  the  first  order  in  the  class  Pyrexijs.  This  is  a  mistake  not  un- 
nsual  with  many  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  accurate  nosological  dl&tinctions 
originaUy  made  by  Callen.] 
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In  man  the  fibrin  in  an  acute  inflammation,  well  established^ 
oscillates  ordinarily  between  the  numbers  of  six  and  eight ; 
sometimes  it  rises  to  eight  and  nine  ;  seldom  It  attains  the 
amount  of  10  (Andral). 

The  instances  in  which  the  Sbfin  does  not  rise  above  fiyet, 
relate  to  plegmasice  acute  but  slight.  The  fibrin  oscillates 
in  these  instances  t>et  ween  four  and  five  ;  it  never  sinks  below 
four. 

In  two  instances  of  Phlegmon^  the  numerical  amount  of 
fibrin  was  4*7  and  4*5. 

Among  eighty-four  (84)  bloodlettings  performed  in  the 
course  of  pneumonic  attacks  well  marked,  in  seven  instances 
the  fibrin  oscillated  between  4  and  6  ;  in  eleven  instances  be- 
tween 6  and  7  ;  in  fifteen  cases  between  7  and  8  ;  in  seven- 
teen cases  between  8  and  9  ;  in  nine  instances  between  9  and 
10  ;  in  six  instances  it  rose  to  10  in  1000  parts.  The  mean,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  according  to  Beequerel  andRodier  2*2. 

In  the  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  M.  Andral 
obtained  identical  results. 

In  a  first  series  of  observations  in  which  the  disease  was 
of  recent  date  or  of  long  standing,  and  attended  with  fever, 
was  proceeded  always  to  be  aggravated,  they  find  the  blood 
loaded  with  an  excess  of  fibrin,  giving  as  the  minimum  4, 
and  as  the  maximum  8*4.  In  another  series  of  facts,  in  which 
the  inflammation  seems  to  be  arrested,  in  which  the  pulse  has 
become  less  frequent,  and  in  which  no  more  of  the  disease 
remains  except  an  eflusion  more  or  less  considerable,  the 
blood  then  ceases  to  present  an  excess  of  fibrin. 

In  articular  rheumatism,  a  morbid  condition  is  well 
marked,  and  upon  the  nature  of  which  so  much  discussion 
has  taken  place  in  our  days,  the  same  law  of  inflammatory 
diseases  holds  good.  If  the  disease  is  acute,  the  fibrin  aug- 
ments in  a  constant  manner,  says  M.  Andral,  and  we  find 
in  forty-three  bloodlettings,  once  the  number  4 ;  in  six  in- 
stances the  number  5 ;  in  fifteen  instances,  the  number  6  ;  in 
thirteen  instances,  the  number  7 ;  in  three  instances,  the 
number  8 ;  in  three  instances,  the  number  9 ;  and  in  two,  the 
number  10.  If  the  rheumatic  attack  be  less  acute,  the  fever 
less  intense,  the  amount  of  fibrin  rises  not  so  high ;  in  six 
instances  of  this  kind,  it  oscillates  between  the  numbers  4 
and  5.  Lastly/,  if  the  rheumatism  be  entirely  chronic,  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  does  not  exceed  the  physiological  number(2.) 

Analogous  results  are  given  in  acute  Nephritis  ;  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  Ganglions  ;  in  Softening  of  the  brain. 

In  the  inflammations  of  the  Mucous  Membranes,  the  same 
fact  presents  itself;  and  here  also  the  quantities  of  fibrin 
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appear  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation. 

in  instances  of  BroncMtis,  acnte  and  eiKtended^  the  fibrin 
rises  to  the  numbers  6,  7,  and  9,  according  to  Andral ;  while 
in  chronic  cases  there  is  no  augmentation  of  the  fibrin.  In 
four  instances  of  mercurial  StomatitiiB  the  fibrin  was  found 
to  be  4*5,  &,  8*4 ;.  and  6*6^  Lastly,  in  inflammations  of  the 
different  portions  of  tbo  mucous  membnune  of  the  alimentary 
canaU  it  was  fcmnd  to  be  represented  by  tiie  numbers  5,  6, 
and?. 

In  caseft  of  Cystitis,  in  inflammation  of  the  utero^-yaginal 
mucous  membrane,  the  fibrin  varies  between  4,  5,  and  7. 

Acute  inflammations  of  the  skin,  for  instance  Rose,  act  as 
tiiose  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as  those  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, a»  tiiose  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  give  rise  in  the 
blood  to  that  alteration  so  small  in  appearance,  but  so  con-< 
stant  and  so  characteristic^  whidi  is  interpreted  by  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Fibrin. 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  labours  of  MM.  Andral  and 
Gavarret,  MM.  Becqnerel  and  Rodier  have  established  the 
same  fact  of  the  increase  of  Fibrin  in  Inflammatory  Diseases* 
We  give  the  results  of  their  analysis  iix  fulL 

Mean  C&mpositum  of  the  Blood  in  the  FhUgincmae^ 

In  Men.         In  Women. 

Density  of  defibrinated  blood.         1 0563         1054-6 


Water, 

•• 

• 

791-5 

801- 

Globules,^     . 

». 

12a- 

118-6 

Albumen^    . 

.* 

66- 

65-8 

Fibrin, 

. 

5-8 

5-7 

Extractive  matters  and  soluble  saUs 

^  r 

7-2 

Fat  substances 

•' 

1-742 

1-669 

Seroline, 

• 

0020 

0024 

Pfaosphuretted  matter. 

. 

0*602 

0-601 

Cholesterine, 

.- 

0136 

0130 

Soap,. 

» 

0-984 

0-914 

In  1000  graomies  of  Oialcijied  Bliood  there  are- 

-^ 

CMoride  of  sodivm,. 

» 

31 

3- 

Soluble  salts, 

» 

2-4 

2-7 

Phosphates,. 

.* 

8-448 

8-344* 

Iron, 

. 

0-490 

0-480 

^  In  the  original,  this  it  0*344.    B«t  the  number  U  jnanifefitljr  a  t^qsm- 
phical  error  for  8*344. 
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Upon  comparing  thes^  iaUeft  with  those  which  have  been- 
given  from  the  same  chemists,  and  which  represent  the  mean 
composition  of  the  blood  in  the  state  of  health,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  only  elements  of  the  blood  which  present 
variations  in  their  quantity,  are  the  fibrin^  the  cholesterine, 
and  the  albumen. 

The  augmented  principles  are  the  Fibrin  and  the  Choles- 
terine.  *'  This  increase  in  the  numerical  amount  of  fibrin  in 
Infl«nmatory  Diseases  takes  place,  whatever  otherwise  be 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  proportion  of  the  other 
principles  contained  in  this  fluid.  Thus,  the  Fibrin  may  be 
represented  by  a  very  elevated  number,  when  the  globules 
are  on  the  contrary  very  much  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
increase  of  Fibrin  is  greatly  more  remarkable  in  the  Acute 
Phlegmaaiae,  than  in  the  Chronic,  in  which  it  is  slight  and 
may  even  not  take  place."  Of  the  increase  of  the  Choles- 
terine,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  cause. 

[The  increase  of  cholesterine  is  connected  with  the  derange- 
ment and  suspension  in  the  process  of  secretion.  In  the 
Phlegmasiae,  the  secretions  are  all  more  or  less  diminished ; 
and  hence  the  materials  of  the  secreted  products  exist  in  the 
blood  in  increased  proportion.  Not  only  is  cholesterine  in- 
creased, but  bilin,  taurine,  urea,  and  other  articles  are  found 
in  the  blood,  which  either  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  or  to  be  in 
it  in  very  minute  and  almost  imperceptible  quantity.] 

When  a  fact  appears  with  this  uniformity  in- the  phenomena 
of  this  kind  of  inflammation  ; — when  we  observe  it  following 
in  all  its  variations  the  Jeading  phenomenon,  undergoing 
modification  in  proportion  to  it,  and  obeying  it  in  all  its  va- 
riations ; — ^we  are  naturally  led  to  think,  that  the  fact  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  proceis,  that  it  arises  from  the  same  laws, 
tiiat,  in  one  word,  it  is  a  natural  efiect.  This  inference  M. 
Andral  admits,  yet  without  attempting  to  interpret  the  relation 
of  the  cause  to  the  efi^ect.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
increase  in  the  Fibrin  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  Phlegmasiae  ; 
he  has  seen  that  au  excess  of  Fibrin  is  developed  consecu- 
tively to  phlegmasial  attacks  induced  artificially ;  and  he 
hence  deduces  the  inference,  that  increase  of  Fibrin  is  one  of 
the  eflects  and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. As  to  tb6  manner  in  which  this  increase  of  fibrin  is 
brought  about,  '^  there  are  in  this  inquiry  unknown  things  to 
be  discovered ;  it  is  requisite  to  discover  that  mysterious 
relation,  the  necessity  of  which  is  proved  by  its  regularity, 
which  connects,  in  diseases,  alteration  in  the  solid  tissues 
with  alteration  in  the  blood." 

This  is  the  language  of  Pathology  even  at  the  present 
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time.  Since  the  time  of  Andrat  we  have  not  made  one  single 
step  in  advance  in  this  question.  The  chemists,  it  is  true, 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  in  their  fashion  in  different 
modes.  We  shall  quote  here,  as  an  attempt  at  a  chemical 
explanation,  the  theory  of  Mulder,  which  1ms  given  rise  to 
many  modifications,  and  which  has  made  much  noise  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  France.  The  reader  will  see  in  it  per- 
haps some  ideas  worthy  of  being  adopted.  But  the  founda- 
tion of  it  I  regard  as  pure  hypothesis. 

Mulder  regietrds  Inflammation  as  a  more  elevated  degree 
of  oxidation.  The  albumen  of  the  blood,  he  informs  us, 
which  furnishes  only  the  tritoxide  by  boiling,  takes  no  share 
in  this  change ;  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  effected  by  the 
fibrin  alone,  which  is  susceptible  of  absorbing  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  easily  converted  into  binoxide  and  tritoxide  of 
Proteine.  Buring  the  presence  of  inflammation,  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  these  oxides  in.  the  blood.  Respiration  may 
be  regarded  as  a  real  oxidation  of  the  blood,  or  rather  of  the 
Proteine  ;  and  in  Inflammation,  in  which  the  blood  contains 
a  larger  quantity  of  Binoxide  and  of  Tritoxide  of  Proteine 
than  in  the  state  of  health,  this  body  becomes  more  strongly 
oxidated. 

In  all  instances  of  accelerated  respiration,  in  Fevers  for 
instance,  inflammation  is-  easily  developed  after  fatigue  or 
violent  effort.  Each  febrile  paroxysm  ought  necessarily  to 
determine  the  formation  of  a  larger  quantity  of  oxidated 
proteine  in  the  eeonomy;  and  each  augmentation  in  the 
quantity  of  proteine  ought  to  prdi^uce  inflammation,  which  in 
its  turn  will  give  rise  to  Fever.  Hence  it  results,  that  stimu- 
lating aliments  and  drinks  which  accelerate  respiration,  or 
even  cold  air- which  introduces  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen 
into  the  lungs,. often  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  occurrence 
of  inflammation  in  the  organism.  The  buffy  crust  is  formed 
when  the  oxides  of  proteine  predominate  in  the  blood  ;  when 
they  are  accumulated  in  a  particular  part  of  the  organism, 
a  local  inflammation  is  produced.  In  this  last  case  there 
are  formed  morbid  products,  such  as  false  membranes  which 
are  composed  of  oxidated  proteine.  Inflammation  must  be 
opposed  by  forcibly  diminishing  the  quantity  of  Tritoxide  of 
Proteine,  and  preventing  its  formation  in  the  lungs.  Blood- 
letting acts  as  an  antiphlogistic  remedy,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  Tritoxide  of  Proteine.  An  increase  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  produces  indirectly 
the  same  effect,  by  accelerating  the  change  of  substance 
in  the  body,  and  consequently  by  favouring  the  destruction 
of  a  far  greater  quantity  of  proteine  and  its  oxides." 

2d2 
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In  recapitulation,  all  that  our  hematological  researches 
have  taught  us  upon  the  Inflammatory  Diseases  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  terms.  One  fact  which  is  connected 
with  a  discovery,  is  the  increase  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  ;  but 
does  this  fact,  viewed  by  itself,  throw  any  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  inflammatory  diseases,  or  explain^  better 
than  formerly  the  effects  of  remedial  agents  ? 

In  another  chapter  we  shall  consider  at  length  the  effects 
of  bloodletting  upon  the  organism.  Here,  in  reference  to 
the  Fhlegmasiae^  we  shall  say  merely  in  a  general  manner, 
that  the  practical  application  which  flows  from  the  know*- 
ledge  of  Hematology,  the  only  one  perhaps,  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hesitate  to  adopt  at  the  outset,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  disorders,  the  only  great  disturbing  power 
which  the  physician  possesses,  namely  bloodletting.  When 
this  indication  is  once^  established,  Hematology  teaches  us 
to  put  no  confidence  in  that  false  crust,  the  thickness  of 
which  increases  in  every  successive  bloodletting ;  and  Hema- 
tology furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  persevering,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  the  use  of  bloodletting,  by  shewing  us  that 
in  the  Phlegmasiaet  bloodletting  acts  less  than  in  other 
affections,  in  diminishing  the  proportions  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  blood. 

In  this  condition  of  the  blood,  mercurial  medicines,  anti- 
monials,  and  the  alkaline  salts  may  be  useful  as  purgatives, 
and  other  means  of  augmenting  the  most  important  secretions 
by  the  quantity  of  solid  matters  which  they  become  the 
means  of  eliminating.  According  to  the  experiments  and  the 
inferences  of  Dumas  and  Liebig,  saccharine,  amylaceous,  and 
gelatinous  aliments,  which  diminish  the  quantity  of  fibrin  and 
albumen  in  the  blood,  are  those  also  which  are  most  eflGica- 
cious  in  abating  and  removing  inflammatory  diseases. 

Article  Third. 
The  Blood  in  Fevers.^ 

It  is  only  after  having  formed  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  part  which  the  excess  of  Fibrin  performs  in  the  PUeg^ 
masiae,  that  we  can  attempt  to  study  the  state  of  the  blood 
in  Fevers.  It  is  only  after  having  studied  the  diseases 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  oi  a  positiTe  sign, 
that  we  can  analyze  those  which  present  almost  none  but 
negative  characters  in  a  hematological  point  of  view.  I  give 
at  first  the  analytical  details. 

1  The  author  commits  here  the  same  mistake  as  that  already  noticed  In  call- 
!??„.  Pykexiae.     It  win  be  seen  that  he  includes  here  tike  Exakthb- 
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MM.  Andral  and  Oavarpet  examined  analytically  the 
blood ;  Ist,  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  Continued  Fevers 
(eight  analyses) ;  5d,  in  Continued  Fevers  and  Tynhoid 
(twenty*one  analyses).;  3d,  in  Continued  Fevers,  complicated 
in  their  course  with  some  inflammation  (eleven  analyses) ;  4th, 
in  Typhoid  Fever  (twenty  cases,  forty-nine  analyses) ;  5th, 
in  Smallpox  (seven  cases,  fourteen  analyses) ;  6tb,  in  Mea* 
sles  (seven  cases,  nine  analyses).;  7th,  in  Scarlet  Fever  (two 
analyses).  From  these  researches  the  author  draws  the  con- 
clusion, "  that  in  not  one  of  these  seven  tribes  of  diseases, 
does  the  fibrin  present  an  increase  in  quantity,  except  in 
some  instances  which  were  complicated  with  an  inflamma-> 
tory  attack ;  that  often,  on  the  contrary,  the  fibrin  diminishes 
in  quantity  either  absolutely  or  relatively ;  the  globules  may 
preserve  their  normal  sta.te;  An  a  certain  number  of  in- 
stances they  increase  according  to  a  very  remarkable  rate  * 
and  they  never  diminish  but  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
the  influence  of  which  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  disease. 

In  the  Essay  on  Haematology,  M.Andral  adds  the  follow- 
ing statement.  "  But  is  it  indiscriminately  and  as  it  were 
at  random,  that  the  Fibrin  will  shew  itself  in  the  Febrile  Dis- 
orders, either  in  normal  quantity,  or  in  a  proportion  infinitely 
smaller  than  in  the  physiological  state  ?  Certainly  not ; 
and  in  this  respect  very  exact  general  principles  may  be  laid 
down."  "  The  diminution  of  fibrin  exists  not  necessarily  in 
any  Fever;  but  it  appears  incontestible,  that  the  specific 
causes  which  give  rise  to  diseases  of  this  order,  act  upon 
the  blood  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  tend  to  destroy  in  it 
the  spontaneously  coagulable  matter.  If  the  cause  acts  with 
a  small  degree  or  energy,  or  if  the  economy  has  good  resist- 
ing power,  the  destruction  of  the  fibrin  is  not  accomplished  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  continues  to  act.  with  all  its 
intensity,  and  the  forces  of  the  organism  are  deficient,  the 
destruction  of  the  fibrin  will  be  commenced  either  from  the 
first  onset  of  the  disease,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  or  at 
a  certain  time  after  it  has  taken  its  origin;'* 

If  we  carefully  consider  the  sense  of  these  words,  and  if 
we  examine  in  detail  the  results  of  the  analyses  published 
by  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  we  shall  see  that  several 
writers  have  ascribed  to  these  authors  more  than  they  had 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  distinctive  signs  which  hemato- 
logical knowledge  furnishes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Idio* 
pathic  Fevers.     These  signs  are^  at  present  negative. 

This  will  enable  us  to  understand  ho w  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Rodier,  upon  analyzing  the  blood  in  Typhoid  Fever,  have 
arrived  at  the  following  inferences. 
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1.  The  globules  may  remain  in  normal  quantity,  if  the 
bloodletting  isT^erfermed  at  a  period  not  far  removed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  disease  is 
still  flight,  although  at  a  later  period  it  may  be  aggravated. 

2.  The  albumen  of  the  serum  diminishes  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  This  diminution  is  more  considerable  in  the  very 
severe  cases,  especially  if  previous  bloodlettings  haye  been 
performed. 

3.  The  fibrin  generally  remains  at  its  normal  number  at 
the  commencement  of  Typhoid  Fever,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  bloodlettings;  it  diminishes  in  .a  remarkable  manner 
when  we  come  to  perform  further  bloodlettings.  We  are 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  law  which  regulates  this  diminution. 

^  la  conclusion,"  add  the  same  observers,  *'  the  blood  in 
Typhwd  Fever  presents  absolutely  no  striking,  positive,  con- 
stant character ;  and,  excepting  perhaps  some  exceptional 
instances  in  which  the  fibrin  is  idiminished,  all  the  modifica- 
tions which  we  have -just  established  in  the  blood  may  be 
created  and  explained  by  influences  different  from  those  which 
produce  and  arise  from  this  serious  disorder." 

This  conclusion,  which  was  drawn  by  MM.  Becquerel  and 
Rodier  in  1844,  is  still  at  the  present  time  the  most  advanced 
written  expression  of  science.  There  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge no  work  which  invalidates  these  inferences,  or  trans- 
fers to  another  field  in  another  direction  the  analysis  of  the 
blood  in  Idiopathic  Fevers,  and  in  Typhoid  Fever  in  particular. 

The  only  general  inferences  which  can /be  justly  established 
on  this  head 'are  the  following. 

1.  In  an  eitological  point  of  view,  I  shall  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction fixed  between  the  PHLEeifASiAB  and  the  IeK)PATHic 
Fevebs  by  M..Andral  subsists  completely,  because  it  is  found- 
ed not  so  much  upon  positive  characters  derived  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood  in  the  Idiopathic  Fevers,  as  from  nega- 
tive characters  of  this  sort  of  blood  compared  with  the  over- 
fibrinated  blood  of  the  Phlegmasiae. 

2.  In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  chemical  analysis  might 
furnish,  were  it  more  expeditious,  important  data,  by  fixing 
them  accurately  upon  the  absence  or  the  presence  of  the 
phlegmasial  character>of  the  blood. 

3.  Iiastly,  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  I  have  not  in  this 
place  to  notice  the  tre»knent  of  Idiopathic  Fevers.  I  only 
say,  that  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  and  the  study  of 
the  effect  of  successive  bloodlettings  upon  the  composition  of 
the  residual  blood  in  Typhoid  Fever,  for  instance,  appear  to 
me  not  to  contraindicate  moderate  depletion  of  the  vascular 
system,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  this  disorder. 
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Article  Fourth. 
'Of  the  Blood  in  Anaemia. 

.  The  word  Anaemia,  like  that  of  Plethora,  corresponds  to 
a  certain  number  of  badly-defined  morbid  states,  which  are 
all  interpreted,  in  a  hematological  point  of  view,  as  a  di- 
minution of  red  globules,  and  which  M.  Bouillaud  has  dis- 
tinguished in  a  nosological  manner  into  Anaemia,  Hydrae- 
mia,  and  Chlorosis.  Hematology  takes  all  the  analogous 
affections  in  one  body,  from  the  anaemia  of  men  who  have 
been  long  under  the  influence  of  lead  poisoning,  thai  of 
miners,  that  of  individuals  whose  constitution  is  seriously 
affected  by  a  chronic  disease,  idiopathic  anaemia,  consecutive 
or  secondary  amiemia,  chlorosis,  and  similar  affections  ;  and 
it  finds  in  all  these  states  an  identical  alteration  of  the  blood. 

M.  Andral  found,  as  a  mean  of  the  number  of  the  globules 
in  sixteen  instances  of  incipient  anaemia,  the  number  109 ; 
and  in  twenty-four  instances  of  confirmed  anaemia,  the  num- 
ber 65.  These  were  instances  of  spontaneous  anaemia.  The 
lowest  number  in  the  globules  was  in  these  cases  28. 

MM*  Becquereland,Ilodier,in  thirty-five  analyses  of  blood 
in  cases  of  anaemia,  proceeding  from  very  different  causes, 
found  the  following  results. 

Mean. 
Density  of  defibrinated.  blood,         ^.         .  .     1047*4 


-»» 


of  serum, 


Water, 822- 

Griobules,      .        ..         .         .         .         .         .  947 

Albumen,      .          .         .         .          .         .         .  68* 

.Fibrin,          . 3*5 

Scstractive  matters  and  free  salts,     .          .         .  8* 

Fat  matters,          .         .          .         •         .        ..  1*806 

.  Sertoli  ne,       .         .         .         ...        ..         '  variable. 

Phosphuretted  matter,    .         .         ...          .  0*663 

Cholesterine,          .          .         .        ..          .        ..  0*110 

Soap,            ........  .0*992 

In  1000  grammes  of  coloured  blood  there  were-^ 

CMoride  of  sodium,         .         .         •         .         .  3*5 

Soluble  salts,         .         .         .         .                  .  2^ 

Phosphates, 0*546 

Iron,           . .         .         .         .         .         .         .  0*366 

These  results  are  interpreted  in  the  following  manner  by 
the  observers  by  whom  they  were  obtained. 
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\8U  Considerable  diminution  in  the  density  of  the  defi- 
brinated  blo«d,  which  is  explained  by  the  diminution  of  the 
globules.  2d^  Maintenance  of  'the  density  of  the  serum, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  albumen  is  not  sensibly 
diminished.  Sc7,  Very  remarkable  diminution  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  gldbules.  4t&,  Slight  augmentation  of  the  fibrin 
(3*9  instead  of  2*2).  5(ft,  Slight  augmentation  of  the  amount  of 
fat  substances;  augmentation  of  fat  phesqphuretted  matter ;  no 
change  in  the  cholesterine  ;  diminution  of  the  animal  soap ; 
no  change  in  the  chloride  and  soluble  salts ;  slight  augmenta- 
tion in  uie  phosphate  of  lime;  diminution  of  iron  along  with 
that  of  the  red  globules. 

This  complete  analysis  confirms  all  the  ^results  obtained  by 
M.  Andral. 

The  authors  deduce  the  following  conclusion. 

The  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  red  globules  charac- 
terizing the  general  state  to  which  the  name  of  Anaemia  is 
given,  IS  frequently  observed  in  diseases,  either  as  an  essen- 
tial character,  or  as  a  complication,  or  as  a  consecutive  phe- 
nomenon. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  sketdi.  Hematology  bas  yet  a 
large  field  to  examine,  if  it  be  wished,  perfect  analytical  pro- 
cesses, to  distinguish  these  different  sorts  of  Anaemia  from 
each  other.  Practical  Medicine,  which  sometimes  confounds 
them,  as  often  distinguishes  them  by  particular  symptoms. 
Hematology  upon  this  question  is  still  behind  practice. 

MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  have  shewn  that  in  Chlorosis 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the  fibrin,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, is  even  comparatively  increased  in  reference  to 
the  globules  ;  and  MM.  Becquerel  andHodier  sdbsequently 
shewed  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  abftolutcdy  augmented  in 
this  affection  in  particular. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  ex- 
cept that  this  state  ofimpoverishment  of  the  blood  demands  in 
all  circumstances  a  treatment  almost  identical.  This  is  the 
recommendation  of  Practical  Medicine,  which  requires  in  this 
class  of  cases  the  use  cTf  tonics,  chalybeatea,  and  especially 
animal  diet. 

Regarding  the  etiological  inferences  deducible  from  the 
diminished  amount  of  iron  in  the  blood,  I  Juiow  bo  fact  which 
proves  that  the  iron  of  ohlorotic  blood  is  <not  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  red  globules.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  in 
the  blood  is  furnished  by  flie  Ted  gldbules  ;  and  in  Chlorosis 
we  observe  the  proportion  of  iron  fall  and  rise  with  that  of 
the  globules  in  the  state  of  disease,  and  according  to  the 
effects  of  treatment. 
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* 

Article  Fifth. 
On  the  Blood  in  Plethora. 

There  are  in  medicine  many  morbid  states,  upon  the  true 
nature  of  which  we  have  very  imperfect  ^facts  and  vague  in- 
ferences. In  the  number  of  these  states  may  be  placed  Ple- 
thora; and  in  order  to  define  it,  pathologists  were  obliged  to 
say  that  in  it  the  blood  is  abundant  and  rich.  Meanwhile, 
previous  to  1840,  an  opinion  more  precise  prevailed ;  this 
was,  that  the  blood,  the  organic  elements  of  which  had  become 
more  abundant,  was  in  particular  more  rich  in  fibrin.  This 
opinion,  however,  was  founded  upon  no  strict  analytical  exa- 
mination. 

The  researches  of  M^  Andral  have  shewn  that  it  is  not 
true  that  in  Plethora  the  blood  contains  remarkably  more 
fibrin  than  in  the  physiological  state.  Thirty-one  blood- 
lettings performed  upon  very  pletiioric  individuals  gave  a 
mean  in  2*7  of  fibrin.  Among  these  individuals  the  fibrin 
reached  not  even  the  physiological  number.  [The  author 
should  have  said  the  maximum  physiological  number,  3*5. 
The  mean  is  2*2.] 

The  organic  materials  of  the  serum  present  not  in  Plethora 
any  remarkable  changes  in  proposition. 

It  is  upon  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  globules  that 
turns  the  change  which  distinguishes  the  blood  in  plethora. 
In  thirty-one  bloodlettings,  M.  Andral  found  the  mean  num- 
ber of  the  globules  to  be  141  per  thousand  parts ;  the  mini- 
mum being  131,  and  the  maximum  141. 

[Some  confusion  appears  here  in  the  reasonings  and  de- 
ductions of  the  author.  Under  the  head  of  the  Analvses  of 
Normal  Blood,  the  globules  are  stated,  according  to  the  ana-^ 
lyses  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Lecanu,  Andral,  and  Ga- 
varret»  to  be  represented  by  the  number  127  in  1000  parts. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier, 
which  is  believed  to  be  a  rectified  one,  the  globules  are  stated 
at  152  for  maximum,  131  for  minimum,  and  141*1  for  mean« 
This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  still  normal  blood ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  globules  may  be  so  low  as  131,  and  so  high  as 
152  per  thousand  parts,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
health.  The  author  states  here,  however,  that  it  is  in  the 
numerical  proportion,  the  cypher,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  glo- 
bules  that  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  blood  in  plethora 
consists*  He  afterwards  states  this  to  be  141.  This  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  normal  or  healthy  number.  It  is  manifest 
that  if  this  is  correct,  Plethora  differs  not  from  the  state  of 
health  as  to  the  proportion  of  globules ;  and  consequently 
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these  estimates  are  of  no  service,  or  they  are  erroneous.  The 
modem  chemical  Pathologists,  consequently,  have  not  eluci- 
dated the  Pathology  of  Plethora  any  more  than  the  ancient 
mechanical  Physicians.] 

The  diminution  of  the  water  is  in  proportion  to  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  numerical  amount  of  the  globules. 

From  these  analyses  it  results  that  the  blood  of  plethoric 
persons  difiPei*s  from  ordinary  blood  by  the  greater  quantity 
of  globules,  and  by  the  smaller  quantity  of  water  which  it 
contains. 

Some  years  subsequently,  namely  iq  1 844,  MM.  Becquerel 
and  Rodier  deduce,  from  their  analyses  of  blood  in  instances 
of  plethora,  the  following  inference*  "  The  plethoric  state, 
and  the  accidents  which  accompany  it,  arise  probably  from 
the  augmentation  of  liie  quantity  of  blood  normally  con- 
tained in  the  organism,  but  by  no  means  from  any  change 
which  has. taken  place  in  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  and 
in  particular  from  any  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  glo- 
bules. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  these  observers,  after  an  analysis 
of  the  blood  in  eleven  individuals,  who  were  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  health,  thought  that  they  were  entitled  to  esta- 
blish the  inference,  that  the  number  of  the  globules  in  1000 
parts  is  superior  to  that  of  127,  generally  received  as  ex- 
pressing the  physiological  mean,  (Lecanu,  Dumas),  and  that 
it  varies  in  the  healthy  human  subject  between  152  and  131 ; 
mean,  141. 

This  discordance  in  the  results  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  attention,  in  analyses  of  normal  and  altered 
blood,  to  differences  induced  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
^y  Ag®>  l>y  s^X)  AQ<1  perhaps  by  other  circumstances ;  for 
example,  the  last  ingestion  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  that  ingestion  ;  also  temperature. 

As  to  the  suggestion  offered  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Ro- 
dier, that  '^  probably  the  blood  normally  •contained  in  the 
vessels  is  augmented,"  I  cannot  deduce  this  inference  from 
a  negative  result  in  the  analyses  of  the  blood,  any  more  than 
I  can  conclude,  from  the  analyses  of  MM.  Andral  and  6a- 
varret,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  increased  because 
the  globules  are  in  excess.  The  fact  of  increase  or  of  dimi- 
nution of  the  total  mass  of  blood  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
Hematology  least  capable  of  solution ;  and  it  is  important 
not  to  go  too  fast  in  a  subject  so  obscure,  especially  when 
our  object  is  to  shew  actual  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
science. 

Whether  the  blood  is  rich  in  globules  or  in  other  princi- 
ples, or  its  mass  is  increased,  the  first  practical  indication  in 
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Plethora,  in  accordance  with  hematological  principles,  is  to 
withdraw  from  the  system  a  quantity  of  blood  such  that  the 
vessels  may  be  partly  emptied,  and  that  the  entire  mass  of 
blood  may  be  diluted  by  the  absorption  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  water. 

Article  Sixth. 

On  the  Blood  in  Hemorrhagies. 

I  shall  treat  separately  of  the  blood  in  Scurvy  and  in  Pur- 
pura. I  shall  restrict  myself  to  remark,  that  of  the  two  con- 
ditions primarily  established  by  M.  Andral  as  favouring  the 
production  of  Hemorrhagies, — namely,  on  one  hand,  an  ex- 
cess of  globules^  and  a  diminution  scarcely  perceptible  of 
Fibrin  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  Fibrin  and  a  nor- 
mal quantity,  or  a  diminution  of  globules, — the  latter  condi- 
tion cannot  be  admitted  at  the  preseat  time  ;  the  first  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  head  of  Plethora,  and  req^uires  no  farther 
consideration,  since  the  conditions  which  there  facilitate 
hemorrhagy  may  also  depend  on  mechanical  causes,  such  as 
the  impulse  of  the  heart,  or  the  particular  condition  of  the 
blood. 

Article  Seventh. 
On  the  Blood  in  Dropsies. 

It  was  almost  recognised  previous  to  1840,  that  certain 
dropsies  took  their  origin  in  the  blood ;  but  they  were  ascribed 
to  an  impoverishment  of  this  fluid,  without  defining  the  na- 
ture of  the  alteration.  If  we  remember  that  there  are  forms 
of  anaemia,  viz.  chlorosis,  in  which  the  aqueous  part  of  the 
blood  has  undergone  a  considerable  increase  at  the  expense 
of  the  red  globules,  and  in  which  we  meet  only  exceptionally 
with  dropsies,  we  shall  be  very  reserved  in  the  admission  of 
this  sort  of  cause.  M.  Andral  has  only  very  rarely  seen 
serous  efi^usions  ensue,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  blood-globules  had  taken  place  in  an 
instantaneous  manner.  It  may  therefore  be  said  almost  a 
priori,  upon  reading  the  Essay  on  Hematology,  that  if  there 
were  any  state  of  the  blood  which  ought  to  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  dropsies,  that  state  might  be  distinguished  by  the 
diminution  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  Already  Bostock, 
Gregory,  Christison,  had  shewn  that  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  is  diminished  in  the  disease  of  the  kidney  described  by 
Dr  Bright. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  whether  in  dropsies  of  the 
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kind  now  specified  the  diminution  of  the  albumen  is  idio- 
pathic, or  whether  it  do  not  depend  on  the  passage  of  the 
albumen  into  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  granular  i\repArift«, 
or  other  causes  which  act  in  the  same  manner.  Science  was 
not  decided  in  this  respect,  for  want  of  conclusive  observa- 
tions, when  MM.  Becquerel  and  Eodier,  in  1850,  by  study- 
ing a  certain  number  of  morbid  states,  independent  of  any 
Albuminuria  came  to  form  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  In  the  same  manner  as  there  exists  an  Anaemia^  from 
diminution  of  the  proportion  of  blood-globules,  we  ought 
equally  to  admit  a  peculiar  pathological  state,  distinguished 
by  lowering  of  the  number  of  albumina  in  the  serum. 

2.  A  great  number  of  acute  dropsies  considered  at  the 
present  time  as  idiopathic^  oughi  manifestly  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  pathogenetic  cause. 

3.  The  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  is  completely  independent  of  the  numerical  amount  of 
the  globules.  These  two  alterations  of  the  blood  neverthe- 
less very  often  exist  together. 

4.  The  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  globules  is  en* 
tirely  incapable  of  producing  dropsy. 

5.  The  causes  capable  of  producing  the  slow  and  chronic 
diminution  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  are  insufficient  ali- 
ment, considerable  losses  of  blood,  diarrhoea  long  continued, 
marsh  poisoning.^ 

If  these  facts  are  confirmed,  MM.  Becquerel  and  Bodier 
shall  have  rendered  an  actual  service  to  the  doctrine  of 
Hematology,  by  inscribing  in  the  Nosological  list  a  new  va- 
riety of  Andemia, 

Is  there,  as  M.  Blot  thinks,  any  relation  between  the  Al- 
butninuria  of  pregnant  female^,  and  uterine  hemorrbagy  after 
delivery,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  between  Albumin- 
uria and  Eklampsia,  or  Convulsions  ?  This  is  a  question  to 
be  resolved,  which  is  naturally  placed  after  the  preceding 
problem. 

Aetiole  Eighth. 

On  the  Blood  in  some  Diseases  commonly  called 

Organic. 

This  Article  comprehends  Tubercles,  Cancer,  Hypertro^ 
phy.  Other  afi'ections  might  be  placed  in  it ;  but  we  possess 
so  few  exact  analyses,  and  it  is  on  the  other  hand  so  difficult 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  multiplied  influences  which  tend  to 
complicate  the  results,  and  render  them  variable,  that  I  think 

^  These,  1849,  Pari«. 
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it  not  useful  to  dwell  long  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  merely 
say,  in  the  way  of  practical  application,  that,  if  we  know  no 
substance  capable  of  restoring  to  its  natural  st>ate  the  altered 
fibrin ;  if  we  change,  by  bloodletting  and  the  other  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  the  state  of  the  blood  in  instances  of  local  in- 
flammation, in  scrofulous,  chlorotic,  and  cachectic  conditions, 
in  which  there  is  in  the  blood  an  excess  of  badly  elaborated 
fibrin,  the  indication  is  to  nourish  and  to  give  tone.  Possibly 
in  these  instances  Alkalies  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  act  by 
dissolving  the  fibrin,  and  preventing  its  deposition.  But  in 
all  the  instances,  it  is  further  necessary  to  expect  from  diet- 
etic reoQiedies,  nutritious  regimen,,  pure  air,  suitable  exer- 
cise, and  similar  agents,  important  influence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  maladies. 

After  having  examined  the  blood  in  these  different  morbid 
tribes,  we  have  to  consider  it  in  some  special  diseases,  in 
which  have  been  remarked  alterations  in  its  composition, 
which  derive  some  interest  from  a  detailed  examination. 

[To  be  concluded  in  next  Number,^ 


Art.  VI. — Some  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Cholagogue 
Medicines,  and  some  Remarks  on  Morbid  Changes  in  the 
Liver.  Fatty  Liver;  Lardaceous  Liver;  Cirrhosis; 
Jaundice.  By  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R.S., 
Assistant  Physician  to  St  Mary's  Hospital.  Oommuni- 
cated  by  H.  Ben0&  Jones,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.S.,  Phy- 
sician to  St  George's  Hospital.  (From  the  Medico-Chir- 
urgical  Transactions,  Volume  Thirty-fifth.) 

1.  A  short  summary  of  the  author^s  views  on  the  structure 
of  the  liver  may  properly  precede  the  following  account  of 
the  effects  produced  by  certain  cholagogue  medicines,  and 
some  appended  remarks  on  various  morbid  changes  that  are 
incident  to  the  liver.  ^ 

The  mammalian  liver  consists  mainly  of  a  parenchymatous 
solid  mass,  marked  out  by  the  portal  canals  and  fissures  into 
lobuleSr  which  blend  at  their  margins  with  each  other.  In 
the  three  lower  vertebrate  classes,  the  lobular  arrangement 

^  [The  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  liver  by  Dr  C.  Handfield  Jones  is  pub* 
llshed  in  the  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1849,  volume  139, 
page  109.  Of  this  paper  it  was  our  intention  to  give  some  account,  but  other 
matters  have  hitherto  concurred  to  prevent  us.  It  may,  in  the  meantime,  be 
reoonunended  as  containing  the  most  correct  account  hitherto  given  of  the  mi- 
nute microscopical  anatomy  of  the  liver  in  different  classes  of  animals.  A  pre- 
vious paper  by  Dr  Jones  is  published  entire  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Volume  of  this 
Jotinml,  page  114,  for  July  1850.] 
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is  scarcely  to  be  observed,  and  is,  therefore,  evidently  non- 
essential. The  parenchyma  consists  of  perfect  cells,  or  nu- 
clei, and  diffused  granular  and  oily  matter.  The  ducts  do 
not  expand  to  inclose  the  parenchyma,  nor  are  they  prolonged 
as  intercellular  passages  through  it.  They  terminate  either 
by  closed  rounded  ends,  or,  as  Kolliker  believes,  by  abutting 
against  the  mass  of  parenchymal  cells.  The  structure  of 
the  ultimate  ducts  is  peculiar,  consisting  chiefly  of  nuclei, 
and  seems  fitted  to  exert  an  active  elaborating  functi9n ; 
they  do  not  resemble  mere  efferent  channels.  The  ducts 
are  supplied  by  the  hepatic  artery  throughout  their  larger 
branches ;  but  the  ultimate  ones  are  surrounded  only  by  a 
scanty  plexus,  as  they  lie  in  the  interlobular  fissures  and 
are  exposed  besides  to  the  secretion  of  the  marginal  cells. 
The  portal  vein  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  parenchyma, 
the  cells  of  which  lie  in  the  closest  relation  with  its  capil- 
laries ;  the  hepatic  cells  elaborate  out  of  the  blastema  sup- 
plied by  these  capillaries,  the  sugar  which  is  formed  in  the 
liver  during  digestion,  and  whieh  is  again  absorbed  and  car- 
ried off  by  the  blood  passing  out  by  the  hepatic  vein.  Yellow 
matter  (pigmentary  of  the  bile)  is  often  seen  in  the  cells, 
especially  m  the  central  cells  of  human  livers ;  it  is  not 
nearly  so  often  seen  in  the  marginal,  in  which  oil  is  much 
more  apt  to  collect.  The  yellow  matter  may  be  extracted 
in  large  quantities  by  alcohol,  and  gives  the  reactions  of  bili- 
ary pigment,  but  not  those  of  choleic  acid  audits  conjugates. 
The  author  believes  that  these  are  formed  out  of  oily,  sac- 
charine, and  albuminous  matters  by  the  ultimate  ducts,  the 
nuclei  of  which  remaining  permanent,  exercise  constantly  a 
"  metabolic"  action. 

When  the  development  of  the  liver  is  traced  in  the  chick, 
the  parenchyma  is  found  to  appear  first ;  soon  after,  an  emi- 
nence, consisting  of  dark  oily  matter,  is  seen  on  the  wall  of 
the  future  duodenum,  from  which  two  offsets  proceed  to  the 
parenchyma  of  the  liver.  They  do  not,  however,  ramify  in  it, 
but  retrograde  and  waste ;  the  eminence,  however,  remaining. 
The  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts  begin  to  be  developed  at  a  some- 
what later  period  close  to  the  liver,  extend  downwards,  and 
open  together  into  the  intestine,  just  exactly  at  the  eminence 
mentioned.  For  this  eminence,  the  author  proposes  the 
name  of  colliculus.  The  process  in  fishes  and  reptiles  is 
essentially  similar ;  in  the  former  it  proceeds  very  slowly ; 
the  liver  is  long  a  mere  parenchymal  mass,  with  a  vesicular 
gall-bladder  attached.  The  hepato-cystic  duct  in  tadpoles 
is  lined  at  one  time  by  a  ciliated  epithelium. 

2.  I  now  proceed  to  detail  some  experiments  which  I  have 
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made  relative  to  the  action  of  cholagogue  medicines,  in  which 
a  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  intimate  condition  of 
the  different  organs  wherever  it  appears  desirable. 

To  a  healthy  cat  I  gav«  Hydr.  c.  Cret^l,  gr.  v;  she  was 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  liver  was  found  extremely 
gorged  with  blood,  the  gall-bladder  containing  a  very  dark 
yellow  bile;  The  bile  contained  no  visible  object  but  co- 
lumnar epithelium ;  its  colour  was  unlike  that  of  the  yellow- 
tinted  cells  often  seen-^more  of  a  reddish-yellow.  I  examined 
several  thin  sections;  the  capillaries  were  congested  most 
excessively  with  blood,  and  formed  a  uniform  plexus,  with 
circular  or  elongated  meshes.  The  diameter  of  the  capil- 
laries varied  from  y^VTr^^  ^o  jTr'oxr^li  of  a*^  inch.  The  cells 
everywhere  were  pale,  well-formed  bodies,  with  soft  mottled 
contents,  imbedding  numerous  small  oil  drops.  The  enve- 
lope and  the  nucleus  were  pretty  distinct.  None  exhibited 
the  least  yellow  tint, — ^neither  the  marginal  ones  nor  those 
lying  near  the  centres  of  the  lobules.  There  was  no  trace 
of  bile  in  the  small  intestine.  I  injected  afterwards  warm 
water  into  the  hepatic  vein,  and  washed  out  the  blood  ;  after 
this  I  made  a  watery  extract  of  the  part  thus  freed  from  its 
blood,  and  easily  obtained  evidence  of  abundance  of  sugar 
being  present.  This  could  only  have  existed  in  the  cells. 
In  this  case,  th«  dose  of  the  mercurial  produced  no  evident 
effect,  except  that  of  causing  considerable  congestion. 

I  then  tried  the  effect  of  larger  and  repeated  doses.  Three 
doses  of  calomely^  gr.  iij^  were  given  to  a  full-grown  cat,  at 
intervals  of  about  twelve  hours : — she  was  killed  fourteen 
hours  after  the  last.  The  liver  was  extremely  loaded  with 
blood  ;  the  gall-bladder,  as  well  as  the  ducts,  contained  much 
deep  yellow  bile;  there  was  a  faint  tinge  of  bile  in  the  middle 
of  the  small  intestine,  which  increased  towards  the  lower  part, 
and  became  very  marked  there  and  in  the  lai'ge  intestine.  On 
examining  thin  sections,  it  was  apparent  that  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  yellow  material  had  been  formed  in  the  cells  of 
tiie  margins  of  the  lobules,  and  in  those  extending  about  half 
the  distance  to  the  centre.  It  appeared  as  yellow-coloured 
oil  drops,  which  were  quite  distinctly  in  the  cells ;  some  few 
larger  masses  of  reddish-brown  or  yellow  aspect  were  free. 
On  dissecting  out  the  ducts  nothing  different  from  their  ordi- 
nary condition  was  observed.  The  nuclei  were  not  tinged 
yellow.  The  lungs  contained  numerous  whitish  masses  of 
varying  size,  consisting  of  well-fermed  granular  cells,  nuclei, 
&c. ;  they  were  not  of  the  nature  of  tubercle,  but  rather  of 
exudation.  In  this  instance  I  anf  satisfied  that  th^  quantity 
of  yellow  matter  seen  in  the  exterior  cells  was  the  result  of 
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the  calomel  that  had  been  given  ;  some  bile  was  also  poured 
out  into  the  intestine. 

Another  cat,  for  the  sake  of  confirmation,  was  dosed  in 
a  similar  manner.  No  bile  was  found  in  the  small  or  large 
intestine ;  the  gall-bladder  and  the  ducts  were  full  of  dark* 
coloured  secretion,  as  in  the  former  cases.  The  cells  of 
the  parenchyma  were  found  exceedingly  loaded  with  oil ;  in 
some  parts  large  masses  of  big  oil  drops  were  seen,  or  huge 
single  oil  drops.  The  cells  about  the  centres  of  the  lobules 
contained  distinct  yellow  matter,  either  in  the  form  of 
granules  or  molecules,  or  as  a  diffused  fluid.  There  were  seen 
here  and  there  largish,^  reddish,  or  reddish-yellow,  or  brown 
masses,  of  a  somewhat  angular  form,  which  w^*e  probably 
pigment  matter.  The  smaller  ducts  were  found  perfectly 
natural ;  the  larger  ones  and  trunks  often  stained  of  a  de- 
cided yellow  colour.     The  lungs  were  healthy. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
oil  in  the  liver  was  partly  the  effect  of  the  mercurial  as  well 
as  the  accumulation  of  yellow  matter  in  the  cells,  which,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice,  was  deposited  not  only  in  ilie  cells  but 
also  free  in  their  intervals. 

To  a  kitten  two  or  three  weeks  old  I  gave  Hyd.  c«  Cretd, 
about  gr.  vij.  and  killed  her  four  hours  after.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  mucus  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and^he  gall-bladder 
contained  much  daric  yellow  bile.  The  lobules  of  the  liver 
on  their  margins,  where  they  bound  the  fissures  and  spaces, 
were  decidedly  tinted  with  yellow  matter,  which  contrasted 
remarkably  with  the  pale,  granular,  and  oily  condition  of  the 
larger  remaining  parts.  The  cells  were  usually  pale,  granu- 
lous  particles,  well  and  definitely  formed  ;  they  contained 
some  oil  drops,  and  were  imbedded  in  oily  matter, — ^but  this 
was  less  abundant  than  usual :  the  yellow  matter  was  seated 
in  the  cells.  On  dissecting  out  the  ducts,  yellow-tinted  cells 
and  bright  deep-yellow  particles  were  seen  adhering  to  the 
Glissonian  sheaths  ;  none  were  seen  in  the  ducts.  The  iilti^ 
mate  branches  of  these,  as  is  usual  in  young  creatures,  were 
not  completely  formed, — ^not  of  a  de&iite  shape ;  their  nuclei 
were  more  widely  separated  than  in  the  adult,  and  less  isolated 
from  the  sheath  itself. 

I  will  also  quote  an  earlier  observation  whidb  I  made  upon 
a  large,  rough  greyhound  dog.  He  had  Calwnel,  gr.  v,  given 
him,  and  was  killed  sixteen  hours  afterwards.  The  gall- 
bladder was  full  of  healthy  bile.  The  liver  was  much  con- 
gested with  blood :  the  cells  were  of  a  pale  granular  aspect, 
well  defined,  containing  generally  a  few  yellow  molecules. 
Those  situated  on  the  margins  were  especially  the  seat  of  the 
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Jrellow  matter ;  it  was  seen  in  this  situation  constituting  yel- 
ow  sheaths  or  patches.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  was 
plexiform  rather  than  linear ;  there  was  but  little  oily  matter 
in  them.  The  structure  of  the  ultimate  ducts  was  quite 
natural;  but  among  the  nuclei  numerous  yellow  molecules 
were  seen  clustering,  as  it  were,  over  them ;  these  were  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

This  observation,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  that  the  action  of  mercurials  on  the  liver  is  to 
produce  a .  greater  quantity  of  yellow  matter  in  the  cells. 
While  I  regarded  yellow  matter  as  identical  with  bile,  rely- 
ing solely  on  the  indication  of  colour,  I  felt  no  doubt  that  this 
was  biliary  matter,  and  supposed  that  these  experiments  af- 
forded even  more  positive  proof  than  we  had  before,  that  the 
action  of  mercurials  increases  the  production  of  bile ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  not  merely  increases  the  flow  of  bile,  by 
emulging  the  ducts  and  gall-bladder  of  their  contents,  but 
actually  causes  a  greater  quantity  to  be  formed..  And  in- 
deed, it  may  still  be  so ;  the  quantity  of  glycocholate  of  soda, 
the  organic  salt  of  the  bile,  may  really  be  increased ;  but  of 
this  the  above  experiments  do  not  giv«  any  proof.  It  will, 
however,  be  interesting  to  compare  the  above  results  with 
those  obtained  when  other  cholagogue  medicines  were  given, 
some  of  which  influenced  the  flow  of  bile  much  more  decidedly 
than  mercury. 

Colchicum. — To  a  healthy  young  dog  a  rather  large  dose 
of  the  wine  was  given.  It  produced  vomiting  and  several 
day-coloured  evacuations.  The  liver  presented  hepatic  ve- 
nous congestion  of  first  degree  very  well  marked  ;  the  gall- 
bladder was  greatly  distended  with  greenish-yellow  bile.  The 
stomach  was  empty;,  its  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  pale 
white,  with  a  blush  of  red  here  and  there ;  its  secretion 
faintly  acid.  The  duodenum  was  empty ;  its  surface  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  watery  and  mucous  fluid  deeply  bile- 
tinged;  its  capillary  plexus  was  injected  here  and  there. 
The  small  intestine  was  covered  on  its  inner  surface  in  the 
upper  half  of  its  extent  by  a  layer  of  deeply  yellow-tinged 
mucous  fluid ;  the  lower  half,  or  rather  more,  was  paler,  not 
covered  with  fluid,  and  without  any  yellow  tinge;  the  limit  to 
which  the  bile-flow  had  reached  was  very  marked.  The 
last  two  inches  of  the  small  intestine,  as  well  as  the  caecum 
and  large  intestine,  was  covered  by  a  red  grumous  fluid, 
which  consisted  of  a  tenacious,  transparent,  partly  granular 
plasma,  containing  multitudes  of  mucous  or  puriform  glo- 
bules and  blood  discs.  The  mucous  membrane  covered  by 
this  red  fluid  was  in  parts  injected  and  softened.  In  a  sec- 
tion it  was  seen  that  there  was  thickening  and  granulous  de- 
void Lxxx   yo.  197.  2  b 
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posit  around  the  Lieberkiihn  tubes,  and  some  enlargement 
perhaps  of  the  solitary  glands.  In  the  liver  the  capillaries 
surrounding  the  intra-lobular  vein,  and  the  interlobular  veins 
also,  were  congested  with  blood.  The  cells  were  pale  granu- 
lar bodies,  without  any  yellow  tinge  ;  they  lay  in  a  granulous 
basis  matter,  which  also  contained  free  nuclei  and  small 
groups  of  free  oil  drops.  In  some  few  cells  here  and  there 
were  seen  bright  yellow  particles  extremely  distinct;  but 
none  such  existed  in  the  vast  majority.  The  ducts  were  in 
that  opaque  condition  so  common  in  London  dogs,  and  which 
renders  their  course  so  easy  to  trace.  This  depends  on  the 
deposit  of  numerous  oily  molecules  between  the  nuclei ;  it  is 
not  the  minute  ducts  only  that  are  affected,  but  the  whole 
extent  of  the  excretory  apparatus.  The  columnar  particles 
of  the  gall-bladder  and  larger  ducts  are  filled  in  their  in- 
terior with  minute  oil  drops,  and  the  surface  in  the  fresh 
state  is  of  a  dead  white  aspect. 

The  effect  of  colchicum  thus  appears  to  be  rather  that  of 
emulging  the  excretory  passages  of  bile,  than  of  promoting  the 
formation  of  yellow  matter  (perhaps  biliai'y)  in  the  cells. 

A  cat  was  dosed  twice  with  half  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony :  she  died  of  the  effects.  The  liver  was  rather  con- 
gested ;  the  gall-bladder  was  full  of  bright  yellow  bile,  which, 
was  very  tenacious,  and  contained  much  visible  oily  matter. 
Bile  had  flowed  out  plentifully  into  the  intestine.  The  cells  of 
the  hepatic  parenchyma  were  very  perfect,  "and  contained, 
especially  on  the  margins  of  the  lobules,  much  oily  matter ; 
they  were  in  no  part  tinged  yellow.  The  ducts  were  quite 
natural. 

Thus,  there  was  evidence  of  bile  having  been  emulged  by 
this  drug  from  the  excretory  passages,  but  none  to  shew  that 
an  increased  quantity  had  been  formed.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestine  and  pulmonary 
eavities,  and  on  the  blood  in  various  parts,  was  very  remark- 
able, and  is  detailed  elsewhere.  (Vide  "  Med.  Times  and 
Gazette,"  March  19,  1862.) 

To  a  young  dog  Aloes,  gr.  iij,  was  given  twice  ;  once,  four- 
teen hours,  and  again  two  hours  before  he  was  killed.  A 
curious  circumstance  happened  before  life  was  extinct.  Strong 
inspiratory  movements  were  going  on,  and  when  one  of  the 
large  veins  was  wounded,  air  in  large  quantity  rushed  in  ;  im- 
mediately after  this  a  loud  systolic  blowing  murmur^  audible 
at  some  distance  from  the  body,  commenced,  and  continued 
for  sonte  time : — it  evidently  was  occasioned  by  the  frothy 
condition  of  the  blood  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle. The  liver  was  quite  natural,  moderately  full  of  blood  ; 
the  gall-bladder  was  moderately  distended  with  yellowish 
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bile.  The  whole  length  of  the  intestinal  tract  was  tinged 
yellow  by  the  bile  which  had  flow  cd  out ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  nowhere  ii\jected,  or  shewed  a  trace  of  irritation  ; 
the  epithelium  remained  attached.  There  was  accumulation 
of  oily  matter  ia  the  central  cells  oF  the  lobules  of  the  liver ; 
it  constituted  distinct  whitish  spots  about  the  size  of  a  pin 
head.  The  cells  were  generally  pale,  granular  bodies,  and 
did  not  contain  more  than  a  very  little  oil,  nor  had  they  any 
decided  yellow  tint.  The  ducts  were  very  distinct,  being 
rendered  opaque  by  oily  deposit  between  nuclei. 

Aloes  in  this  case  certainly  acted  as  an  efficient  cholagogue, 
but  no  yellow  matter  was  produced  in  the  hepatic  cells. 

Oil  of  turpentine  caused  some  bile  flow,,  and  distension  of 
the  gall-bladder  with  bile,  in  a  dog ;  no  yellow  matter  was 
observed  in  the  cells.  The  lungs  were  a  good  deal  congest- 
ed, and  in  some  parts  hepatized.  The  intestinal  mucous  sur- 
face shewed  traces  of  irritation  ;  it  was  injected  in  parts, 
especially  the  large  intestine,  and  covered  with  more  or  less 
of  tenacious  mucus. 

Two  doses  of  rhubarb  were  given  to  a  kitten,  at  an  inter- 
val of  about  twelve  hours ;  two  evacuations  followed,  the  last 
a  copious,  solid,  dark-green  one.  The  liver  was  pale,  the 
gall-bladder  contained  some  bile,  of  a  very  dark,  reddish- 
yellow  tint ;  the  cells  were  pale,  well-formed,,  containing 
little  oil  and  no  yellow  matter ;  the  ducts  were  slightly 
opaque,  from  oily  deposit.  The  whole  of  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  small  intestine  was  decidedly  but  not  deeply  yelr 
low-tinged,: — that  of  the  large  intestine  was  hot,  it  was  pale 
and  white. 

Another  kitten,  of  the  same  age,  was  treated  with  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid  bath  six  times,  for  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
in  the  course  of  four  days.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
contained  well-formed  globules,  which  sometimes  formed 
rouleaudSf  and  a  moderate  number  of  white  corpuscles.  The 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  presented  no  visible  difference,  ex- 
cept that  it  contained  numerous  small  corpuscles,  the  germs, 
probably,  of  new  blood-globules.  The  liver  was  extremely 
pale, — the  edges  translucent ;  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  of 
a  very  light  yellow  colour,  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding instance.  The  cells  were  perfectly  pale,  devoid  of  any 
yellow  tint,  and  contained  very  little  oil ;  there  was  scarce 
any  free  oil ;  the  ducts  were  quite  natural.  The  capillary 
plexus  was  most  beautifully  seen,  and  the  cells  lying  in  its 
interstices ;  the  meshes  were  oval  or  circular,  and  exactly 
moulded  on  the  cell,  so  as  to  leave  no  apparent  intercellular 
passages.     The  small  intestine  was  pale,  or  but  very  feebly 
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bile-tinged  in  its  upper  three-fourtbs,  in  its  lower  part  it 
contained  a  good  deal  of  deeply  bile-tinged  matter ;'  tbe  large 
intestine  was  full  of  ordinary  dark-green  faeces.  The  stomach 
was  quite  healthy,  it  contained  much  half-digested  food,  and 
gave  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  The  bile- tinged  matter  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine  was  chiefly  mucus  ;  in  this 
B6me  long  muscular  fibres  were  entangled,  which  were  very 
particularly  bile-tinged,  very  much  more  than  the  surround- 
ing mucus. 

An  adult  cat,  similarly  treated,  presented  more  marked 
traces  of  bile-flow,  but  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  of  the 
ordinary  dark-green  colour ;  the  hepatic  cells  contained 
numerous  concrete,  oily  molecules,  and  were  devoid  of  any 
yellow  tint.  Thus  nitro-muriatic  acid  does  not  increase  the 
production  of  yellow  matter  in  the  hepatic  cells,  but  rather 
seems  to  tend  to  diminish  it ;  it  also  seems  to  have  a  chola- 
gogue  eflfect. 

A  full-grown  cat  took,  during  three  days,  eight  grains  of 
taraxacum  (the  extract)  daily,  and  then  for  two  days  longer, 
twelve  grains  daily.  On  examination,  the  liver  was  found 
perfectly  natural,  the  gall-bladder  contained  bile  of  the  usual 
dark-green  colour.  The  stomach  was  empty  and  pale,  except 
near  the  pylorus,  where  it  contained  some  deeply  bile-tinged 
mucous  fluid  ;  this  extended  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, but  below  this  the  colour  diminished,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  small  intestine,  except  the  lower  fifth,  was 
barely  tinged  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The  lowest  part  of 
the  ileum  was*  of  a  dull  white,  manifestly  difl^erent  from  the 
above,  but  contained  here  and  there  some  faecal  matter,  with 
deeply  yellow-coloured  mucus ;  the  surface  of  the  large  in- 
testine was  decidedly  tinged  yellow,  and  the  canal  was  full  of 
natural  fseces.  There  was  considerable  accumulation  of  oily 
matter  in  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver;  the 
cells  in  the  external  parts  contained  a  moderate  quantity  of 
oil,  and  were  surrounded  also  by  much  free  oily-  matter.  No 
yellow  matter  was  visible  in  them.  The  ducts,  on  being 
dissected  out,  were  found  quite  natural. 

A  cat,  pregnant  with  four  foetuses,  which  were  at  about 
the  end  of  the  first  third  of  intra-uterine  existence,  was  dosed 
with  muriate  of  manganese.  Half  a  drachm  dissolved  in 
water  was  given  at  mid-day,  and  again  in  the  evening ;  she 
was  found' dead  in  the  morning.  She  had  not  been  purged. 
The  lungs  and  heart  were  healthy^  the  former  crepitant  but 
rather  congested.  The  stomach  was  empty,  its  mucous  mem- 
brane of  a  rather  dark  red ;  there  was  no  trace  of  yellow 
matter  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  small 
and  large ;  the  only  contents  were  mucus,  and  some  remains 
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of  food.  The  liver  was  rather  full  of  blood,  the  gall-bladder 
very  pale,  containing  very  little  bile,  which  was  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  mucus  ;  under  the 
microscope  it  shewed  nothing  but  columnar  epithelium,  a 
little  oily  and  gt^anular  matter.  The  cells  of  the  liver  were 
very  well  formed,  generally  more  opaque  than  usual,  many 
of  them  contained  yellow  matter,  so  that  when  in  «27t<,  streaks 
of  yellow  matter  were  seen  radiating  outwards  towards  the 
periphery :  the  yellow  matter  did  not  appear  to  be  in  one 
part  more  than  in  another.  There^were  also  some  masses  of 
free  yellow  matter.  The  ducts  a{)peared  natural.  There 
was  no  yellow  matter  to  be  seen  in  the  spleen. 

The  general  result .  of  the  foregoing  experiments  on  the 
action  of  the  various  cholagogue  substances  tried  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  manner.  Mercury,  muriate  of 
manganese,  and  colchieum,  are  the  only  ones  which  seem  to 
increase  the  production  of  yellow  matter  in.  the  cells  of  the 
liver.  I  have  placed  them  in  the  order  of  their  potency. 
That  they  also  increase  the  production  of  glycocholate  and 
taurocholate-  of  soda,  I  think  .very  probable ;  but  unless  we 
were  assured  that  the  quantity  of  these  principles  is  always 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  yellow  pigment,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  the  above  experiments  say  nothing  as 
to-this>  point.  It  is  clear  that  the  cholagogue  action  of  a 
medicine,  its  emulging  efPect  on  the  ducts,  is  distinct  from 
that  which  it  exerts  in  the  production  of  biliary  pigment. 
Jaundice  has  been  known; to  come  on  during  a  mercurial 
course,  and  a{>pareiitly  an  effect  of  the  medicine.  I  have  at 
present'  a  patient  under  my  observation  (one  of  Dr  Chambers 
in  St  Mary's  Hospital),  who  reports  her  jaundice  to  have  ap- 
peared after  taking  a  six-grain  calomel  pill.  These  state- 
joents  are  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  which  I  have 
detailed.  The  animals  to  whiqh;!  gave  mercury  h^id  jaun- 
dice of  the. liver. 

One-very  importimt  effects  to  be  noticed  of  the  administra- 
tion of  morcury  on  the  liver  i«,  thatritoertainly  produces  very 
great  congestion  of  the  organ.  This  is  aji. argument  for  rather 
forbidding  the  use  of  this. remedy  in  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  a  practice  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
commended by  our  analogical  experience. 

3.  The  fatty  condition  of  the  liver,  which  is  so  often  observed, 
has  been  so  well  described  and  examined,  that  it  must  appear 
superfluous  to  offer  any  remarks  upon  it.  I  think,  however, 
there  are  some  points  of  detail  which  are  worth  a  short  notice. 
It  seems  a  fair  question,  What  constitutes  truly  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  liver  \     Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  increase 
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bile-tinged  in  its  upper  three-fourths,  in/ # 
contained  a  good  deal  of  deeply  bile-tinj^/  * 
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intestine  was  full  of  ordinary  daxk-greer-^f  /  ^^  ^^^^ 

was  quite  healthy,  it  contained  muclr/^;"  s  ^  paren- 

gave  a  distinct  acid  reaction.     Th//^^ »  f  /  ^  Mtural 

lower  part  of  the  small  intestinf  ,  *  r  '  i  j-  >  illustrate 

S6me  long  muscular  fibres  wer.;;  7 ;  /   /  ^^  j^^  ,^^^^ 

particularly  bile-tinged,  very,.  . , ,  .  -   .  ^.,    ^^^^ 

ing  mucus  .,,.1     '' -   '    .' '  .he  first  stage 

An  adult  cat,  simili^l  /  .        .  ^.  .ved  under  tte 

traces  of  We-flow,  but  t .     • ;  •  .  -  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^U^ 

ordmary  dark-green   ^ , ;.  ;  -  ^.^^^  ^jj    molecules; 

numerous  concrete,      .;  everywhere.     The  ultimate 

yellow  tmt.     Thus    ;  ^^^^  ^j;^^^^j     ^^^^  ^jl  ^l,^^ 

production  of  yel  ^^^^  ^^  ^  quantity  of  oil  to  the  he- 

seems  to  tend  t^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  x  ^^^  ^^  ^  degenera^ 

gogue  effect.  ^  ^ 

A  tull-gro      ^^  y^jg  instance  I  will  place  the  notes  which 
taraxacum  ^^  condition  of  two  livers  taken  from  the  bodies 
^^    tl*^>^"^  who  died  in  St  George's  Hospital.     In  one 
perfectl^^^  -^^  ^  complete  state  of  fatty  degeneration; 

aark-f '^^pg^  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  inclosed  in  distinct 
near  '  ^^^  to  lie  in  an  indistinct  granular  or  semi-fibrous  stra- 
?^'  /^^rce  any  distinct  cells  were  to  be  seeni*"  In  the  second, 
/^/rer  being  also  in  a  state  of  complete  fatty  degeneration, 
^erved  that  the  cells  were,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed, 
^  j  that  only  films  of  granular  matter  remained ;  the  number 
jjf^e  nuclei  also  seemed  to  be  fewer  than  usual.     In  these 
^0  cases  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  natural  cell  structure 
^/the  liver  -was,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  ; — ^that  a  real 
^Regeneration  had  taken  place ;  and  this  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  most  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  occur- 
ring in  persons  who  have  died  of  various  diseases.    Whether 
a  liver  the  cells  of  which  are  thus  destroyed  can  recover  its 
natural  condition,  is  a  question  of  much  interest,  but  one 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  answer. 

A  circumstance  of  much  interest,  which  seems  still  further 
to  indicate  the  degenerative  character  of  the  fatty  transforma- 
tion of  the  human  liver,  is,  that  in  such  livers  I  have  almost 
invariably  been  unable  to  detect  the  existence  of  sugar;  and 
this  is  confinned  also  by  the  experience  of  my  friend  Mr  BIyth. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  liver  of  tbe  kitten 
which  had  been  fed  on  fatt^  food.  It  yielded  on  analysis  a 
fuU  proportion  of  saccharine  matter. 

Another  point  which  has  not  been  much  noticed  is  the 
peculiar  limitation  of  fatty  degeneration  to  the  margins  of 
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^  ^es,  which  is  very  frequent.     I  think  that  tlie  change 

<:  nsist  merely  in  accumulation  of  oil  in  the  marginal 

y  '^-  t  destruction  of  them  actually  takes  place.     A 

n  this  way,  presents  the  lobules  most  perfectly 

one  of  opaque  matter ;  this  varies  in  different 

width,  but  may  bo  said  generally  to  occupy 

*i.^  -^-fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  margin 

'  V^  've  no  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ten- 

:-  '^        %  *e  in  the  marginal  cells ;  it  may,  per- 

,  ^*     #      ^-^  e  circumstance  that  the  stream  of 

'■*^*-     >    '  ^ugh  them4  but  this  does  not  at 

^    'i'  -ise  occurrence,  viz.,  oily  accumula- 

*  wiis,  which  is  sometimes  very  marked  in 

.  d  of  animals.     There  is  commonly  but  little 
^r  in  the  cells  of  livers  deeply  affected  with  fatty 
u.t;ion.    Sometimes,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  appa- 
o  m  a  few  here  and  there^  the  common  condition  of  livers 
which  present  more  or  less  of  the  "  nutmeg"  aspect,  is  oily 
accumulation  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  margins,  with  heap- 
ing up  of  yellow  molecules  in  the  central  cells  around  the 
intra-lobular  vein. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  when  complete,  may  occur 
in  very  different  diseases ;  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  phthi- 
sis, as  is  well  ascertained.  Out  of  nineteen  cases  which  I 
examined  microscopically,  four  or  five  only  had  any  connec- 
tion with  phthisis ;  the  others  occurred  in  diseases  of  various 
kinds,  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  invariably,  had  pro- 
duced great  emaciation. 

4.  Another  kind  of  degenerative  change  is  present  in  the 
much  more  rare  lardaceous  liver.  One  specimen  of  this 
kind  which  I  examined,  had  the  following  characters :  it  was 
enlarged,  bulky,  of  solid  feel  and  glossy  aspect,  having  a 
yellowish  tint,  with  some  whitish  spots,  and  containing  very 
little  blood.  Thin  sections  under  the  microscope  shewed 
some  of  the  lobules  in  a  pretty  natural  sta(.te,  the  cells  per- 
haps rather  enlarged,  and  arranged  very  much  in  a  linear 
manner.  In  other  lobules  there  was  a  manifest  infiltration 
between  the  cells  of  a  homogeneous,  highly  refracting  sub- 
stance, much  resembling  concrete  oily  matter ;  this  was  very 
abundant  in  some  parts,  so  much  so  as  to  compress  the  cells 
and  reduce  them  to  mere  bands  anastomosing  together,  and, 
producing  the  appearance  of  a  plexus  containing  the  homo- 
geneous matter  in  its  meshes.  In  many  spots,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deposited  substance,  the  cells  were  deeply 
tinged  with  yellow  matter.  The  refracting  matter  in  another 
instance  consisted  of  spherical,  oval,   or  irregular-shaped 
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masaes,  which  had  somewhat  the  size  and  figure  of  the  na- 
tural cells,  but  did  not,  I  think,  result  from  a  transformation 
of  these.  Liquor  Potassae  added  to  thin  sections  under  the 
microscope  reduced  the  deposited  matter  to  mere  filmy  frag- 
ments, and  diminished  considerably  the  refracting  power; 
its  action  upon  this  substance  and  the  surrounding  cells, 
many  of  which  contained  much  oil,  was  very  different;  the 
latter  becoming  more  transparent,  exhibited  their  oily  con- 
tents with  great  distinctness ;  the  former,  though  quite  trans- 
lucent, shewed  no  trace  of  oily  matter.  The  minute  ducts  in 
the  latter  specimen,  as  well  as  in  the'former,  were  of  natural 
appearance.  I  have  several  times  examined  spleens  from 
the  human  subject,  which  contained  a  great  quantity  of  mat- 
ter precisely  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  was  here 
deposited ;  its  seat  in  the  spleen  appeard  to  be  chiefly  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  whose  natural  cell-structure  it  replaces, 
and  then  extending  outwards,  brings  about  an  atrophy  of  the 
red  pulp,  which  occurs  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  last  mere 
red  streaks  are  seen  separating  the  translucent  glistening 
substance,  and  the  natural  deep  colour  of  the  organ  is  lost. 
The  term  by  which  Rokitansky  designates  this  peculiar  de- 

{losit  is  the  ^*  lardaceous"  (speckig),  and  the  pathological  re- 
ations  he  assigns  to  it  is  with^  constitutional  disease  of  the 
vegetative  system,  especially  with  scrofulous  and  rickety  dis- 
ease, with  syphilitic  and  mercurial  cachexia,"  and  occasion- 
ally as  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever.  Dr  Budd  recognizes 
this. condition  as  a  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  liver;  this 
I  think  is  so  far  correct,  as  intimating  its  relation  to  scrofulous 
disease ;  but  it  ought  clearly  to  be  understood,  that  the  deposit 
is  totally  different  from  tubercle,  and  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  8ui  generis. 

The  minute  ducts  in  the  fatty  and  last-deseribed  condition 
of  liver  have  appeared  to  me  pretty  natural ;  this  fact  renders 
it  more  easy  to  understand  how,  with  so  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  parenchyma,  bile  <5an  still  be  secreted. 

5.  Rokitansky,  describing  cirrhosis,  says, — "  We  are  not  of 
opinion  that  granular  liver  always  takes  its  origin  in  the 
same  fundamental  affection;  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  two 
morbid  states  as  the  essential  and  original  anomalies  which 
give  rise  to  granulations  in  the  hepatic  parenchyma  as  a  se- 
condary affection.  In  one  case  there  is  a  morbid  development 
of  the  capillary  gall-ducts,  (the  so-called  secreting  tissue),  an 
accumulation  of  the  secretion,  and  probably  also  an  hyper- 
trophy of  the  parietes  of  those  vessels  giving  rise  to  the  nut- 
meg liver,  and  to  an  obliteration  of  the  capillary  blood-ves- 
sels, the  so-called  vascular  substance.^'     ..."  In  the 
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second  case,  the  original  affection  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma 
in  granular  liver  is  proved,  by  the  post-mortem  appearance 
of  the  granulations,  to  consist  in  a  slow  chronic  inflammation. 
This  induces  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the  parts  attacked, 
and  their  conversion  into  fibro-cellular  tissue,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  in  proportion  as  the^  processes  of  absorption  or 
organization  predominate  in  the  inflammatory. product.  This 
secondary  metamorphosis,  from  not  occurring  uniformly,  re- 
sults in  a  subdivision  of  the  organ  into  larger  and  smaller 
scattered  compartments,  which  present  the  characteristic 
rounded  form  of  the  granulations  in  the  same  ratio  as  they 
correspond  to  single  hepatic  lobules.*' 

Dr  Budd,  in  his  chapter  on  Cirrhosis,  describes  it  as  ^*  the 
consequence  of  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  areolar  tissue 
about  the  small  twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  by  which  serum 
and  coagulable  lymph  are  poured  out.  The  serous  part  of 
the  effusion  gets  absorbed,  and  the  flbrin .  contracts  and 
becomes  converted  into  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  divides  the 
lobular  substance  of  the  liver  into  well-defined  masses,"  &c. 

I  cannot  say,  that  I  have  observed  any  condition  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  form  of  cirrhosis,  .which  Rokitansky  de- 
scribes. A  morbid  development  of  the  capillary  gall-ducts 
must  mean  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  hepatic  cells  of 
the  lobules,  and  such  I  have  never  seen  in  this  disease. 
Dr  Budd's  description  expresses  the  opinion  ordinarily  re- 
ceived, to  which  I  have  but  little  to  add  that  can  be  esteemed 
new.  I  think,  however,  that  a  somewhat  different  view  may 
be  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change  constituting 
cirrhosis,  and  that  some  of  its  different  forms  may  be  more 
exactly  traced. 

In  some  cases,  no  doubt,'the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  Glisso- 
nian  sheath  is  affected  with  what  may  be  truly  called  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  attended  with  the  effusion  of  coagu- 
lable lymph  and  serum.  These  cases  will  be  marked  by 
tolerably  distinct  symptoms  ;—^pain  in  the  side,  vomiting, 
fever,  perhaps  jaundice,  as  Dr  Budd  enumerates  them.  The 
portal  canals  are  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,— <;hiefly,  I 
believe,  the  larger,  and.  net  to  any  great  degree  the  smaller, 
canals  or  the  fissures.  In  other  instances,  which  I  believe, 
are  more  numerous,  the  same  parts  may  be  affected,  but  the 
nature  of  the  change  is  different.  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
sheaths  undergoes  thickening  and  condensation,  but  not  as 
a  consequence  of  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  in  an  acute 
attack  ;  the  process  is  much  more  of  the  nature  of  degenera- 
tion, more  akin  to  the  chronic  thickenings  which  are  so  often 
observed  in  fibrous-serous  membranes,  and  which  are  often 
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coincident  with  this  condition  of  the  liver.  The  result  of 
the  above  changes,  when  they  do  not  extend  to  the  sniftlle&t 
portal  canals  and  interlobular  fissures,  is,  I  believe,  the  com- 
mon hobnail  condition  of  the  liver.  If  the  thickening  and 
condensation  proceed  further,  and  affect  the  sheaths  which 
surround  and  invest  the  lobules,  then  the  condition  is  dif- 
ferent, and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  which  I  de- 
scribed in  a  communication  to  the  Pathological  Society,  three 
years  ago,  under  the  name  of  "  nutmeg  liver/' 

This  description  I  subjoin  ;  l>ut  remark  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  several  of  these  cases  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  takes 
place  also  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  a  deposition  of 
unhealthy  plasmatic  fluid,  which  solidifies  them,  and  tends  to 
increase  still  further  the  atrophy  of  the  cells,  which  the  de- 
fective supply  of  blood  induces.  It  is  difficult  in  examining 
the  debris  of  the  parts  thus  degenerated,  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately, in  all  particulars,  between  what  should  be  regarded 
as  cause,  and  what  as  effect ;  but,  though  aware  of  this,  I 
still  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  process  as 
I  have  indicated  does  actually  affect  the  lobules  tbemselyeSi 
and  that  the  unhealthy  autritive  process,  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  cirrhosis,  may  manifest  itself  chiefly  in  either  of 
three  situations : — 1.  In  the  larger  and  middling-sized  por- 
tal canals,  excluding  only  the  smallest ;  2.  In  these  last, 
and  in  the  fissures ;  3.  In  the  smaller  canals  and  fissures, 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules.  The  first  form  results, 
as  said,  in  the  common  hobnail  liver  ;  the  second  and  third 
produce  tough,  firm,  dense  livers,  which  are  sometimes 
termed  "  brawny.'' 

The  following  is  the  quotation  from  the  £eport  of  the 
Pathological  Society. — ^**  The  form  of  the  liver,  in  the  condi- 
tion referred  to,  is  scarcely  at  all  altered ;  its  edges  are  not 
rounded,  nor  its  surface  puckered, — or,  if  these  changes  have 
occurred,  they  are  but  slight ;  its  capsule  is  often  smooth, 
and  free  from  false  membrane  or  other  traces  of  chronic 
inflammation  ;  its  consistence,  however,  is  greatly  increased, 
it  is  much  less  fragile,  and  tears  much  less  easily  than 
natural.  On  the  surface  of  a  section,  deep  red  patches  of 
sanguine  congestion  are  observed  coalescing  iiregularly  with 
each  other,  and  leaving  in  their  interspaces  pale  grayish  or 
slightly  yellow  spots  ;  the  relative  size  of  the  congested  and 
non-congested  patches  may  vary  somewhat,  but  the  boundary 
between  tliem  is  extremely  well-defined,  the  deep  tint  of  red 
ceasing  abruptly,  and  not  shading  off  into  the  pale  hue  of 
the  circumscribed  gray  spots.  Under  the  microscope  it  is 
seen  that  the  cells  in  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules,  which 
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are  the  chief  seat  of  congestion,  are  remarkably  altered ; 
they  are  gorged  with  yellow  matter,  and  appear  as  round  or 
oval  masses  of  dark  yellow  or  reddish  substance  ;  they  are 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  lie  no 
longer  closely  in  contact  with  each  other.  This  condition 
of  the  secreting  structure  is  co-extensive  with  the  congestion 
of  blood  ;  beyond  this,  towards  the  exterior  of  the  lobules, 
a  very  different  condition  is  found  to  exist ;  here  the  cells 
are  no  longer  distinct  from  biliary  engorgement;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  pale,  stunted,  starved,  and  often  scarcely 
discernible,  or  appearing  as  mere  debris  in  the  midst  of  an 
amorpho-granular  basis  substance.  In  some  cases  the  fis- 
sures are  greatly  enlarged  :  instead  of  having  a  diameter  of 
7I9  inch,  or  rather  less,  I  have  found  several  to  measure  as 
much  as  ^V'  ^^  ^yen  ^  inch  ;  this  increase  in  width  taking 
place,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  lobules,  which  thus 
become  considerably  diminished.  The  investing  membrane 
of  the  lobules  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  becomes  much 
more  condensed  and  more  distinctly  fibrous ;  it  has  appeared 
to  me  in  some  instances  to  be  continuous  with  the  amorpho- 
granular  substance  which  infiltrates  the  pale  external  portion 
of  the  globules.  It  also  seems  to  me  very  probable  that 
these  cases,  where  the  fissures  become  so  greatly  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  the  parenchyma,  are  but  further  stages  of 
the  degenerating  process  above  described ;  for,  as  the  ex- 
terior part  of  the  lobules  becomes  atrophied  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  an  amorpho-granular  basis  substance,  and  loses  its 
natural  structure,  it  will  tend  to  become  blended  with  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  continually  enlarging  fissure.  The 
foramina,  which  are  commonly  so  evident  in  thin  sections 
existing  at  the  interlobular  spaces,  are  no  longer  apparent, 
the  pressure  of  the  thickened  fibrous  tissue  having  oblite- 
rated the  corresponding  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

''  Tbe  essential  circumstance  in  the  changes  now  described 
seem  to  be  the  effusion  of  an  unhealthy  plasma,  not  only  in 
the  canals  and  fissures,  where  it  induces  unnatural  increase 
and  condensation  of  the  fibrous  sheaths,  but  also  in  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  lobules,  where  it  passes  into  a  solid  form, 
and  constitutes  an  amorpho-granular  basis  substance,  com- 
pressing the  ^capillaries  and  stunting  the  secreting  cells.  At 
the  same  time  the  thickened  fibrous  tissue  of  the  canals  and 
fissures  still  further  obstructs  the  arrival  of  blood  in  the 
lobules,  which  thus  at  last  are  scarcely  supplied  otherwise 
than  by  the  reflux  of  blood  in  the  ultimate  twigs  of  the 
hepatic  vein  and  the  capillaries  which  immediately  surround 
them  ;  and  thus  the  morbid  congestion  of  the  interior  of  the 
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niethora,  in  which  a  fluid  material,  cha- 
to  spontaneous  coagulation,  and  exist- 
Mi  undue  quantity,  produced  inju- 
I'ting  the  nutrition  and  spoiling 
We  should  perceive  a  connec- 
na  which  now  appear  isolated. 
)iis,so  called, on  the  valves  of  the 
rinous  masses  in  the  spleen  or  else- 
a*  as  instances  of  tumultuous  and  exces« 
iii  in  the  blood,  which  was  thus  cast  out 
i)arts.     The  presence  of  fibrinous  nodules 
ule  of  the  liver,  or  on  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
>  a  process  of  a  similar  but  much  more  gra- 
All  the  various  thickenings  of  fibrous  or  fibro- 
.embranes,  stiffening  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
jtion  of  its  orifices,  shortening  of  its  chordae  tendineae, 
y  of  the  common  pleural  adhesions,  white  pericardial 
etches  would  be  properly  ranked  as  having  their  origin  in 
a  similar  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.    They  would  appear 
then  as  manifestations  of  a  general  state,  and  not  as  local 
affections.^      The   common   fibrous  tumour  of   the  uterus 
would  be  a  particular  localization  of  the  general  diathesis. 
There  would  appear  reason  to  consider  the  large,  firm,  dense 
kidney,  with  its  adherent  capsule,  as  another  result  of  such 
morbid  action.     The  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the  surface 
is  evidently  the  result  of  a  similar  change  to  that  which 
thickens  the  capsule  of  the  liver  ;  and  the  increased  bulk 
and  coarser  condition  of  tlie  epithelium  of  the  tubes  may  not 
improbably  be  attributed  to  its  having  undergone  a  kindred 
change,  modified,  of  course,  by  its  own  peculiar  nature. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  that  no  term  seems  to  me,  in 
many  cases,  so  exactly  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  renal 
epithelium  in  this  condition  of  the  organ  as  the  word  stiff; 
comparing  the  morbid  structure  with  the  healthy,  it  gives 
one  the  idea- of  being  as  much  incapacitated  from  undergoing 
its  normal  chemico- vital  changes  as  a  stiff  and  rigid  aortic 
valve  is  from  following  its  natural  easy  movement.  Again, 
under  the  head  of  fibrinous  disease,  we  should  range  various 
forms  of  so-called  chronic  pneumonia,  in  which  with  little 
appearance  of  acute  inflammation,  exudation  into  the  ca- 
vities of  the  air-cells,  and  complete  condensation^  of  the 
tissue  have  taken  place.  Some  of  Uiese  cases,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  exuded  material,  would  form  a  connecting  link 

^  Rokitansky  says,  *'  The  bases  for  fibroid  new  formations  are  solid,  most 
probably  always  iibrtnoits  blastemata." 
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between  chronic  pneumonia  (the  fibrinous)  and  the  recog- 
nized tubercular  infiltration.  The  above  are  all  instances  of 
extra-vascular  change  produced  by  the  fibrinous  disease ; 
one,  however,  we  may  refer  to  as  originating  in  the  interior 
of  the  vessels,  and  occasioning,  by  its  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion, irremediable  gangrene  of  the  parts  thus  deprived  of 
their  supply  of  blood.  I  allude  to  the  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  of  which  several  in- 
stances have  lately  been  recorded,  and  which  can  be  ascribed 
with  no  kind  of  probability  to  any  other  cause  than  such  a 
state  of  the  blood  as  we  are  now  considering.^ 

The  preceding  is  rather  a  long  discussion,  but  may  be 
excused,  I  trust,  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  patho*- 
logy  of  cirrhosis. 

The  form  of  cirrhosis  which  produces  the  "  brawny"  liver 
often  co-exists  with  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
the  former  predominating  more  or  less.  The  retardation  of 
the  circulation  thus  occasioned  throws  the  blood  back  upon 
the  large  veins ;  and  the  hepatic  veins  in  particular,  with 
their  radicles  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules,  are  in  consequence 
much  congested.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  this 
congestion  of  the  central  part  of  the  lobules  has  much  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  alteration  of  the  cells  which  there  takes 
place,  and  which  is  almost  exactly  coterminous  with  the  con- 
gestion. The  bile-pigment  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  this  yellow  matter  is  especially  collected  in  those  parts 
which  are  especially  the  seat  of  sanguine  congestion.  He- 
patic venous  congestion  of  the  first  degree  is  far  the  most 
common  ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  part  which  this  occupies,  viz., 
in  the  centre  of  the  lobules,  that  we  find  almost  invariably 
yellow  matter  present  in  the  cells. 

Cirrhosis  is  sometimes  combined  with  fatty  transformation; 
a  section  then  presents  opaque  inlets,  the  lobules  gorged 
with  fatty  matter  separated  by  wide,  more  transparent  spaces, 
which  are  the  enlarged  fissures  and  spaces  occupied  by  new- 
formed  fibroid  tissue. 

The  ultimate  ducts  in  cirrhosis  are  of  course  involved  in 
the  dense  fibroid  tissue,  and  are  more  or  less  atrophied  by 
its  pressure ;  their  nuclei  appear  stunted  and  starved,  and 
the  structure  is  sometimes  altogether  lost,  at  least  the  ducts 
can  no  longer  be  discovered.     Usually,  however,  by  the  aid 

^  When  the  above  was  written  I  was  quite  unacquainted  with  Rokitansky's 
doctrine  of  fibrinous  erases  of  the  blood,  contained  in  vol.  i.  of  his  work.  The 
coincidence  of  opinion  of  independent  observers  is  not  without  value. 
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of  acetic  acid  they  can  be  seen  pretty  readily  in  the  widened 
fissures  and  canals. 

6.  Jaundice  manifestly  results  from  the  conveyance  into  the 
blood  of  biliary  pigment,  that  constituent  of  the  bile  which 
is  certainly  excrementitious  and  intended  to  be  cast  out  with 
the  fsecal  matter.     In  most  cases  there  is  retention  of  the 
yellow  matter  in  the  liver,  from  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  its 
flow  into  the  intestine^  or  from  inaction  of  the  excretory 
ducts  ;  the  retained  matter,  which,  however,  is  not  in  excess, 
being  absorbed  into  the  blood  instead  of  passing  out  with  the 
secretion.     In  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  formed  in  excessive 
and  unnatural  quantity,  as  in  the  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  and  perhaps  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  prodticing  great 
congestion  of  the  veins.  It  is  extremely  common  to  find  yellow 
matter  in  the  cells  of  the  central  parts  of  the  lobules  in  cases 
of  different  description  quite  unattended  with  any  jaundice. 
This  is  so  f  requentlythe  case  that  it  really  seems  probable  that 
it  results  from  the  congestion  of  the  intra-lobular  veins  and 
surrounding  capillaries  which  takes  place  during  the  last  hours 
of  life.     Great  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  with 
consequent  retardation  of  the  circulation,  produces  most  re- 
markable yellow  engorgement  of  the  central  cells  of  the  lo- 
bules ;  and  this  condition  is,  I  think,  not  un Frequently  accom- 
panied with  marked  jaundice.  In  this  case,  however,  I  believe 
there  is  no  cessation  of  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  ; 
the  function  of  the  ultimate  ducts  and  of  the  exterior  cells 
is   still  performed ;  and   there  seems  only  to  be  increased 
production  of  yellow  pigment  in  the  central  cells.     It  must 
~be  borne  in  mind  that  this  yellow  pigment  as  it  exists  in  the 
cells  does  not  evidence  the  presence  of  biliary  matter,  of 
choleic  acid,  or  its  conjugates.  The  yellow  matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol,  and  gives  the  characteristic  reaction  of 
bile-pigment  with  nitric  acid  ;  but  Pettenkofi*er''s  test  decides 
against  the  presence  of  the  organic  biliary  acid.     The  deep 
colour  of  the  urine  in  jaundice  also  seems  to  depend  solely 
on  the  presence  of  the  pigment;  often  no  trace  of  choleic 
acid  is  discoverable.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  most  cases 
jaundice  results  from  the  absorption  into  the  blood,  not  of 
completely  formed  bile,  but  of  one  of  its  constituents  only, 
viz.,  the  yellow  pigment.     This  takes  place  ;  (1.)  when  a  me- 
chanical obstacle  prevents  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine 
through  the  duct.  com.  choled. ;  the  bile  then  accumulates  in 
the  larger  ducts  and  distends  them  :  it  continues  to  be  se- 
creted for  some  time,  but  afterwards,  accumulation  of  yellow 
matters  takes  place  in  the  cells,  from  which  it  is  no  longer 
fi'eely  extracted  by  the  elaborating  ducts.  (2.)  When  inaction 
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of  the  elaborating  ducts  occurs.  This  is  the  commonest 
case  ;  the  cells  become  filled  with  yellow  matter,  as  before, 
because  it  is  not  withdrawn  from  them.  (3.)  When,  with  or 
without  impairment  of  the  action  of  the  excretory  ducts,  an 
increased  quantity  of  yellow  pigment  is  formed  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  liver. 

I  may  quote  here  some  remarks  from  Prof.  Lehmann's 
work  on  Physiological  Chemistry,  which  seem  to  me  not  only 
to  bear  out  the  opinion  he  adopts,  that  the  components  of 
the  bile  are  not  formed  in  the  blood,  but  also  to  support  the 
view  I  have  maintained,  that  the  bile  is  not  completely  formed 
in  and  by  the  hepatic  cells,  but  that  this  is  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  ultimate  ducts.  Lehmann  says,  ''  It  is  just  iu 
disease  of  the  parenchyma  of  th& liver  that  jaundice  very  sel- 
dom occurs  ;  in  fatty  liver,  bacony  liver,  and  the  rare  tuber- 
culosis of  the  liver,  certainly  never ;  even  in  granular  liver 
and  inflammation  of  its  substance  but  seldom.  Jaundice 
only  presents  itself  constantly  in  diseases  of  the  gall  pass- 
ages, and  in  acute  yellow  atrophy/' 

Now,  if  with  these  various  alterations  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  liver  bile  can  still  be  formed,  as  we  know  it  often  is, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  some  other  apparatus  besides 
the  cells  has  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  this  secretion, 
or  at  least  is  capable  of  taking  such. 

I  will  conclude  these  very  imperfect  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  jaundice  by  the  detail  of  two  instances  of  acute  dege- 
neration of  the  liver,  which  I  have  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Dr 
Ogle.  The  first  is  an  instance  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  as  it 
is  termed  by  Rokitansky. 

A.  B — ,  a  lad,  admitted  into  St  George's  Hospital,  Sept. 
24th.  He  stated  his  illness  to  have  lasted  only  one  week, 
having  had  sickness  and  pain  at  epigastrium,  and  being  jaun- 
diced. His  urine,  however,  had  been  darker  than  natural 
for  a  fortnight.  He  had  taken  balsam  copaibae  for  gonor- 
rhoea the  last  two  months.  On  admission  his  pulse  was  64, 
rather  weak ;  bowels  said  to  be  relaxed,  and  motions  of  a 
light  colour ;  had  severe  headache  and  pain  of  stomach.  Fo- 
mentations :  Hyd.  c.  OretS,  and  01.  Ricini.  Motion  next 
morning  very  offensive,  of  pale  yellow  colour  ;  some  tender- 
ness in  the  right  hypochondrium.  Jaundice,  in  spite  of  Calo- 
mel, gr.  j,  ter.  die,  became  considerably  deeper,  and  he  suf- 
fered from  sickness.  Bowels  rather  costive ;  motions  very 
pale,  but  vomited  matter  coloured  by  bile.  He  began  in 
about  nine  days  to  be  mercurialised  ;  pills  omitted ;  but 
jaundice  deepened.     Nitro-muriatic  acid  was  given.     There 
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was  now  no  pain,  but  sickness  very  distressing ;  no  food 
whatever  retained.  Latterly  he  became  very  drowsy  ;  pupils 
dilated.  On  October  10th  there  was  stupor,  occasional  deli- 
rium, and  succeeding  coma.     He  died  on  October  12th. 

Post-mortem  examination^  57  hours  after  death, — General 
jaundice  ;  lungs  and  heart  healthy ;  yellow  serum  in  pericar- 
dium ;  endocardium  tinged  yellow ;  some  yellow  serum  in 
peritoneum.  Intestines  healthy ;  dark  olive -coloured  fluid 
in  duodenum  and  stomach.  Liver  weighed  2  lb. ;  the  cut 
surface  was  of  a  bright  gamboge  colour,  the  ducts  quite  per- 
vious. Gall-bladder  contained  much  thinnish  fluid,  barely 
tinged  by  bile -pigment.  Lymphatic  glands  of  mesentery 
and  about  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  much  enlarged ; 
kidneys  much  congested,  but  healthy,  weight  13  oz. ;  spleen 
healthy,  weighed  6  oz. 

Microscopic  examination. — Liver  flabby,  apparently  blood- 
less, of  deep  yellow  colour.  The  parenchyma  consists  of  a 
mass  of  broken-up  granular  matter,  tinged  deeply  yellow 
and  mingled  with  oil  drops ;  here  and  there  some  large 
deep-yellow  masses  or  globules  are  seen,  which  refract 
rather  highly.  Scarce  a  single  cell,  or  even  nucleus,  is  to 
be  seen.  Along  the  margins  of  the  lobules  and  in  the 
portal  canals  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  oily 
matter.  The  addition  of  liquor  potassae  produces  an  abun- 
dant formation  everywhere  of  small  rod-shaped  crystals, 
which  tend  to  form  crosslets  ;  often,  however,  the  limbs  of  the 
cross  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  at  right  angles.  These 
are  probably  margarine  or  margaric  acid.  The  ducts  were 
dissected  out ;  only  one  is  seen  terminating  apparently  by  a 
closed  extremity,  which  is  pretty  evenly  rounded  ;  it  consists 
of  obscurely  visible  nuclei,  lying  in  a  sub-granular  basis, 
which  also  contains  very  manv  opaque  rather  large  globules, 
resisting  acetic  acid,  and  whitish  by  direct  light.  Similar 
globules  are  strewed  about  in  the  canal  or  fissure,  L  e.,  in  the 
surrounding  material.  A  bloodvessel  accompanying  a  large 
duct  is  covered  with  network  of  streaks,  formed  by  rows  of 
similar  globules  ;  these  are  spread  over  the  vessel  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  also  along  the  sides  of  a.  translucent 
canal  accompanying  a  branch  of  the  vessel ;  they  are  doubt- 
less lymphatics.  Some  of  the  ducts  are  remarkably  bulged  at 
their  sides,  and  infarcted ;  their  nuclei  are  generally  some- 
what altered  from  their  natural  aspect,  and  the  intervening 
substance  is  tinted  yellow.  This  liver  contained  no  sugar, 
by  Trommer's  test. 

I  regret  very  much  that  this  specimen  was  not  examined 
for  cholic  acid  ;  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  know, 
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whether  any  of  the  special  organic  constitaents  of  the  bile 
could  be  discovered  amid  all  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ac- 
cumulated pigmentary  matter.  The  alteration  wUch  the 
ducts  had  undergone  was  very  remarkable,  and  shewed  that 
their  elaborating  action  must  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
arrested.  The  engorged  state  of  the  lymphatics  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  been  taking  upon  themselves  the  func- 
tion of  the  ducts,  or  endeavouring,  at  least,  to  do  so.  The 
globules,  which  rendered  them  so  unwontedly  distinct^  con- 
sisted, I  believed,  of  some  concrete  oily  matter. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  person  who  died  with  dis- 
eased kidneys,  peritonitis,  and  slight  pericarditis,  with  dis- 
eased aortic  valves.  The  urine  had  been  albuminous,  and 
pleurisy,  with  effusion,  had  occurred  on  the  right  side. 
There  was  no  jaundice ;  the  bile  in  the  gall  bladder  was  dark 
and  thin  ;  the  capsule  of  the  liver  was  thickened  in  patches. 
There  was  some  old  cretaceous  tubercle  in  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  right  lung.  There  were  one  or  two  white  patches  on  the 
pericardium,  which  contained  some  fluid  and  shreds  of  lymph. 

The  liver  was  very  soft  and  flabby,  the  capsule  perhaps  a 
little  thickened ;  it  was  very  full  of  blood.  All  the  cells 
were  more  or  less  altered  ;  some,  I  think  the  central  ones, 
were  mere  masses  of  yellow  matter,  others  were  quite  broken 
ttp  into  a  granular  detritus,  mingled  with  very  numeroas  oil 
drops.  The  deperissement  of  the  cells  was  by  far  the  most 
striking  circumstance,  and  had  certainly  occasioned  the  lax 
and  flabby  state  of  the  organ.  The  fibroid  tissue  was  not  ma- 
terially increased.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  minute  ducts, 
— they  seemed  to  have  perished. 

This  case  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  an  instance  of  rapid  degeneration  taking  place  in 
the  liver.  The  remote  cause  of  this  was  probably  the  dys- 
crasia  of  the  blood  induced  by  the  renal  disease  ;  the  imme- 
diate cause  must  be  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

List  of  Cases  in  which  more  or  less  of  thickening  and  con- 
densation of  the  Glissonian  sheaths  or  capsule  of  the  liver 
was  observed,  and  in  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  simi- 
lar changes  in  other  parts  is  noted.  The  number  of  cases 
analyzed  amounted  to  74,  out  of  these  30  were  the  subjects 
of  the  change  in  question. 

Case  2.  Glissonian  sheaths    thickened,   capsule   of   liver   opaque. 
Valves  of  heart  rather  opaque,  kidneys  granular,  fibrous 
tumour  in  uterus. 
...     3.  Liver  firm  aiKl  tough.    Glissonian  sheaths  extremely  dense 
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and  semi-fibrous,  encroaching  on-  the  obules  in  8oni« 
parts.     Valves  of  heart  (aortic)  thickened,  one  adherent 
to  side  of  aorta.     Kidneys  heavy,  capsules  adherent, 
texture  firm.     Tubercular  cavities  contracted. 
Case  5.  Glissonian  sheaths  thickened,  liver  fatty.  Uterine  cancer. 

...  8.  Liver  in  an  early  stage  of  cirrhosis.  Glissonian  sheaths 
condensed,  patches  of  thickening  in  the  ci^sule.  Renal 
capsules  adherent. 

...  11.  Liver  dense,  Glissonian  sheaths  thickened. .  Mitral  valve 
thickened.  Kidneys  remarkably  dense  and  hai'd.  White 
spot  on  pericardium.     Apices  of  lungs  puckeredl 

. . .  17.  Capsule  of  liver  considerably  thickened^  in  patches.  Kid- 
neys cysted,  everted,  granular. 

...  18.  Capsule  of  liver  a  good  deal  thickened  m  vparts^  and  sprinkled 
over  with  minute  fibrinous  nodules.  Kidneys  infarcted, 
some  of  their  inner  tufts- compressed^  Old  universal 
adhesions  of  right  pleura^ 

...  19.  Capsule  of  liver  and  Giissoman  sheaths  somewhat  thick- 
ened.    Kidneys  small,  dwindled,  granular.. 

...  21.  Liver  fatty,  with  incipient  cirrhosis.  Kidneys  large,  in- 
farcted, mottled.     VomicsB  and  tubercles  ki  lungs. 

•  ••  22.  Liver  enlarged,  surface  puckered,  Glissonian  sheaths  in- 
creased, encroaching  on  the  lobules..  Kidneys  some- 
what granular.     Spleen  -firm. 

...  24.  Glissonian  sheaths  rather  thickened.  Kidneys  infarcted 
with  much  oily  matter.     Capsules  of  spleen  thickened. 

...  27.  Glissonian  sheaths  somewhat  thickened,  liver  unusually 
dense.  Kidneys  dense  in  texture,  rather  shrunken,  cap- 
sules adherent.  Visceral  pericardium  rather  opaque, 
and  dotted  over  by  fibrinous  granules. 

...  32.  Liver  unnaturally. dense,. slight  increase  of  Glissonian  fib- 
roid tissue.  Kidneys-^  firm,  tubes  infarcted,  pleurisy 
with  false  membranes. . 

. . .  40.  Liver  contained  two  or  thvee  fibrinous  nodules,  adhered  to 
diaphragm.  Kidney  not«  healthy,  capsule  adherent. 
Tracheal,  bronchial,  and  lumbar  glands  greatly  en- 
larged ;  their  substance  was  of  an  homogeneous  granular 
aspect,  not  tuberculous,  more  like  fibrinous  matter. 
Lungs  contained  masses  of  crude  tuberculous  matter, 
yet  not  quite  resembling  ordinary  tubercule ;  I  should 
consider  it  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  tubercule 
and  plastic  effusion.  A  white  patch  on  the  pericardium. 
44.  Glissonian  sheaths  thickened,  capsule  of  liver  thickened, 
its  edges  rounded.  Kidneys  shrunk,  granular,  cysted. 
Both  pleursB  thickened,  or  covered  by  false  membranes. 
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Pericardium  thickened.    Capsule  of  spleen  considerably 
thickened.     Parietal  peritoneum  thickened  in  parts. 
Case  45.  Glissooian  sheath  rather  thickened.     Kidneys  infarcted, 
tubes  containing  moulds. 

47.  Glissonian  sheaths  thickened,  capsule  puckered  at  one 
part.  Aortic  valves  thickened.  Chronic  thickening 
of  right  pleura.  Lefl  pleura  obliterated.  Induration 
of  pulmonary  apices  around  tubercules,  some  masses  of 
these  inclosed  in  a  fibroid  cyst.  Tricuspid  valve  a 
little  thickened.  Kidneys  not  healthy,  containing  cysts. 
...  48.  Glissonian  sheath  thickened,  liver  fatty.  Kidneys  rather 
infarctid,  capsules  somewhat  adherent. 

49.  Liver  rather  large,  its  capsule  considerably  thickened. 
Glissonian  sheaths  of  pericardial  canals  thickened.  Kid- 
neys coarse,  tubes  infarcted,  capsules  unduly  adherent. 
Capsules  of  spleen  thickened.  Chronic  thickening  of 
pericardium.  Peritoneum  thickened  generally.  Mi- 
tral and  tricuspid  valves  thickened  in  spots. 

61.  Liver  nutmeg,  fibroid  tissue  of  pericardial  canals  thick- 
ened. Valves  a  little  thickened.  Kidneys  large, 
coarse,  capsules  unduly  adherent. 

64,  Liver  nutmeg,  fibroid  tissue  in  portal  canals  and  fissures 
thickened  and  condensed.  Kidneys  coarse,  tubes  in- 
farcted. Mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  a  little  thickened. 
A  little  subpleural  fibrinous  exudation  with  condensa- 
tion around  a  small  cretaceous  mass. 

66.  Glissonian  sheaths  thickened.  Kidneys  coarse,  cortical 
tubes  infarcted. 

67*  Glissonian  sheaths  greatly  thickened,  encroaching  on  lo- 
bules, which  themselves  seem  to  be  invaded  by  a  solidi- 
fied substance.  Kidneys  certainly  degenerating,  cap- 
sules Yery  adherent.  Pericardial  white  patch,  some 
recent  pericarditis.  Mitral  orifice  greatly  contracted* 
Aortic  and  tricuspid  valves  slightly  thickened.  Cap- 
sule of  spleen  somew-hat  thickened. 

58.  Glissonian  sheaths  rather  thickened.  Died  of  scarlatinal 
dropsy. 

59.  Liver  covered  with  old  and  recent  false  membranes. 
Glissonian  sheaths  thickened  in  parts.  Lobules  seem 
penetrated  by  a  fibrous  basis  substance.  Kidneys  not 
healthy,  structure  confused.  Kight  pleura  obliterated. 
Slight  i*ecent  peritonitis. 

60.  Glissonian  sheaths  slightly  thickened.  Kidneys  coarse, 
tubes  infarcted. 

67«  Glissonian  sheaths  somewhat  thickened  and  condensed. 
Aortic   and   mitral  valves  thickened,  condensed,  and 
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stiffened  ;  mitral  orifice  somewbat  contracted.  Fibrin- 
ous deposits  in  spleen  and  kidneys.  A  fibrous  tumour 
in  fundus  of  uterus.  Pericardium  adherent. 
Case  69.  Glissonian  sheaths  much  thickened,  capsules  thickened 
considerably  in  two  or  three  patches.  Kidneys  coarse, 
largo,  surface  markedly  granular.  Surface  of  lungs' 
puckered  from  induration  around  tubercules.  Mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  thickened.  Spleen  e^larged,  firm, 
its  capsule  thickened. 

...  73.  Glissonian  sheaths  thickened,  capsule  slightly  rough. 
Kidneys  large,  tubes  infarcted. 

«..  74.  Glissonian  sheaths  much  thickened,  capsule  thickened  by 
a  white  patch  in  one  part,  in  another  the  surface 
drawn  in  deeply.  Considerable  chronic  thickening  of 
the  arachnoid.     Granular  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

One  important  deduction  which  may  be  drawn  from  this 
Table  is  the  very  great  frequency,  almost  constancy,  with 
which  thickening  or  condensation  of  the  fibrous  structures  in 
the  liver  is  associated  with  actual  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
or  some  approach  to  it.  Out  of  the  30  cases,  26  exhibit  this 
association. 

The  following  ligt  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  dis- 
eased conditions,  coincident  with  which  fatty  degeneration, 
partial  or  complete,  occurred  :• — 

1.  Fatty  degeneration  complete ;  margins  of  lobules  most  affected. 

Faecal  abcess  of  caecum  ;  extreme  emacia- 
tion. 

2.  Ditto  incomplete.      Phthsis;    cavities;   granular 

kidney  ;  albuminuria. 

3.  Ditto  far   advanced.      Ascites;  false  membranes 

.  covering  peritoneu^n  and  liver  ;  pneumo- 
nia. 

4.  Ditto  partial,  affecting  margins  of  lobules.  Fever, 

symptoms  resembling  those   of  delirium 
tremens  ;  pneumonia  ;  hepatization. 
.  complete.     Pneumonia ;  hepetization, 

partial,  margins  affected.     Sudden  death ; 
heart's  tissue  degenerated. 

partial,  marginal.     Hypertrophied   heart ; 
granular:  kidney,  containing  some  cysts. 

partial,  marginal.  Fever;  pneumonia;  kid- 
ney degenerated. 


5. 

6. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

7. 

Ditto 

8. 

Ditto 
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9.  Fatty  degeneration  partial,  affecting  exterior  half  of  lobules. 

Kidney  granular,  cysted ;  heart's  tissue 
in  a  state  of  fatty'  degeneration ;  blood 
fluid. 

partial,  marginal.     Chronic  empyema. 

complete.  Scrofulous  disease  of  hip ;  ex- 
treme marasmus. 

partial,  slight  marginal,  rather  oily  accumu- 
lation.    Menorrhagia  ;  extreme  anaemia. 

partial,  marginal.  Fever,  with  head  symp- 
toms. 

partial,  marginal.  Suppuration  in  sub-^mu- 
cous  Ussue  about  epiglottis. 

partial,  slight  marginal.  Kidney  granular 
•and  cysted.  Death  from  injuries  from  a 
'horse. 

advanced  state.  Enoephaloid  disease  of  liver, 
testicle,,  lungs,  &c. 

advance  condition, -combined  with  incipient 
cirrhosis.   Phthisis;  renal  tubuli infarcted. 

partial,  slight  mar^nal.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  kidneys ;  cerebral  affection,  with  dropsy 
after  scarlatina ;  tuberculated  bronchial 
glands  ;  miliary  tubercles  in  lungs. 

partial,  marginal.   Maculated  fever  ;  kidney 

not  healthy. 
.  advanced  stage,  margins  most  affected.  Psoas 
-abscess ;  scrofulous  caries  of  vertebrae  ; 
l^idney  to  some  extent  degenerated. 
21.  Ditto  very  advanced  stage,  associated  with  partial 

-cirrhosis.  'Tuberculization  of  lungs,  not 
far  advanced  ;  fatty  condition  of  kidney ; 
urine  albuminous.     Died- comatose. 

•partial,  slight  marginal.     Ovarian  tumour; 

hydrothorax. 
•complete.     Circumscribed  ^abscess  in  peri- 
toneum ;    cretaceous  tubercles  in  lungs ; 
emaciation. 

^marginal,  sHght.     Abscess  in  pelvis ;    peri- 
tonitis. 

not  quite  complete  in  exterior  two-thirds  of 
lobules ;  eells  gorged  with  oil,  and  break- 
ing up.     Bedsores  and  abscesses,  sequelae 
of  rheumatic  fever ;  great  emaciation. 
26.  Ditto  far  advanced,  but  cells  not  much  broken  up ; 

those  on  margins  most  affected.     Sores 


10. 

Ditto 

11, 

Ditto 

12. 

Ditto 

13. 

Ditto 

14. 

Ditto 

15. 

Ditto 

16, 

Ditto 

17. 

Ditto 

18. 

Ditto 

19. 

;Ditto 

20. 

Ditto 

22. 

Ditto 

23. 

Ditto 

24. 

Ditto 

25. 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

30. 

Ditto 

31. 

Ditto 
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and    secendany    abscesses,    after    fever; 
pleural  etffusion  ;  great  emaciation. 
^.  Fatty  degeneration  partial,  marginal.     Acute  tuberculization  oi 

.  lungs  ;  vomicae ;  stupor  aspect. 
28.  Ditto  partial,  marginal.  Dropsy  after  scarlet  fever; 

subarachnoid  and  ventricular  effusion  ;  re- 
cent pleuritis ;  anaemia  marked. 

partial,  marginal.      Extreme  dilatation  of 
bronchi. 

partial,  marginal.     Ovarian  tumour,  multi- 
locular  ajid  solid ;  emaciation. 

general,  advanced  stage  ;  margins  most  af- 
fected. Incipent  granular  kidney;  dila- 
.  tation  of  heart ;  dropsy. 

32.  Ditto  general  and  advanced ;  margins  most  affect- 

ed. Acute  tuberculosis ;  pneumonia  ; 
prostration. 

33.  Ditto  morbid  oily  accumulation  in  central  half  of 

lobulM.     Continued  fever,  16  days;  in- 
testine ulcerated. 
34*  Ditto  partial,    marginal.     Meningitis ;    pleuritis  ; 

.abscesses  in  lungs  and  liver;    injury  to 
,head. 

35.  Ditto  partial,  marginal,  advanced,  associated  with 

cirrhosis.  Heart  enlarged,  dilated,  flabby ; 
general  dropsy. 

36.  Ditto  advanced,  but  not  quite  general ;   associated 

with  cirrhosis.     Albuminuria  ;  toxaemia. 

3,7.  .Ditto  partial,  marginal.      Becent  acute  pericar- 

ditis ;  diseased  kidney  ;  enlarged  heart ; 
pleurisy  ;  pneumonia. 

36^  Ditto  very  advanced,  without  breaking  up  of  cells ; 

associated  with  some  cirrhosis.  Cerebral 
affection ;  meningitis,  from  inflammation 
of  bones  of  cranium. 

39.  .Ditto  .  central,  oily  accumulation.     Diseased  kid- 

neys ;  bropchitis  ;  hypertrophied  heart ; 
pulmonary  apoplexy. 

40.  Ditto  marginal,  or  more  general.     Died  with  cere- 

bral symptoms  ;  lungs  full  of  miliary 
tubercles. 

41.  Ditto  marginal,  very  advanced.     Died  with  some 

congestion  of  pia  mater  and  haemorrhagic 
effusion  at  base  of  brain  ;  kidneys  granu- 
lar and  cysted ;  heart  enlarged ;  dropsy. 

42.  Ditto  marginal,   with    some   cirrhosis.      Incipent 


46. 

Ditto 

47. 

Ditto 

48. 

Ditto 
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granular  kidney ;  diseased  valves  of  heart ; 
blood  fluid ;  dropsy. 

43.  Eatty  degeneration  marginal ;  a  broad  zone  of  oily  accumula- 

tion.    Phthisis  ;  large  vomicae  ;  extreme 
anaemia. 

44.  Ditto  complete,  yellow  stained.     Died  with  frac- 

ture of  pelvis,  shock  to  system   proving 
fatal. 

45.  'Ditto  complete.   Long  standing  peritonitis ;  pneu- 

monia; fatty  heart;    long  suffered  from 
debility  and  diarrhoea. 

complete.     Phthisis ;  kidneys  healthy. 

complete.     Phthisis  ;  kidneys  healthy. 

complete,  universal ;  associated-  with  slight 
cirrhosis.  Kidneys  not  healthy ;  death 
from  unhealthy  suppuration  after  removal 
of  scirrhous  tumour  from  breast.  The 
abscess  formed  in  left  thigh. 
49.  Ditto  complete.    Paralysis  from  non-inflammatory 

softening  of  spinal  chord ;  no  other  disease. 
60.  Ditto  marginal.     Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  other 

organs  in  a  boy. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
Table  are  the  following ; — 

1.  That  partial  marginal  fatty  transformation  of  the  lobules 
of  the  liver  is  peculiar  to  no  pathological  state,  and  can 
hardly  be  considered  morbid. 

2.  That  out  of  20  cases  of  very  advanced  or  complete  fatty 
degeneration,  16  had  no  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis. 

3.  That  in  about  8  of  the  20  advanced  cases  there  was,  in 
all  probability,  great  emaciation ;  but  that  in  the  majority 
this  had  not  taiken  place  to  any  great  extent. 

4.  That  out  of  20  cases  of  completely  fatty  liver,  only  3 
were  associated  with  granular  kidney ;  and  in  one  only  was 
there  the  coincidence  with  fatty  kidney. 

5.  That  of  30  cases  of  partial  fatty  transformation,  there 
were  7  associated  with  granular  kidney ;  but  this  seems  only 
an  accidental  coincidence. 

Postscript^  August  14th,  1852. — In  one  or  two  instances 
since  the  above  was  written  I  have  not  found  the  administration 
of  calomel  produce  any  marked  quantity  of  yellow  matter  in  the 
liver  cells.  This  cannot  invalidate  the  positive  results  of  the 
above  experiments,  but  only  shews  that  the  action  of  the  drug 
is  not  always  identical,  which  is  not  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  when  various  disturbing  causes  are  taken  into 
consideration. 
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Examination  of  Different  Opinions  as  to  the  Value  of  the 
Climate  of  Madeira  in  Chest  Disease.  By  Georgb  Lund, 
M.D.,  of  Funchal,  Madeira.  [Journal  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  Association,  2d  September  1853,  No.  xxxv.,  p.  767J 

[In  volume  seventy-fourth  of  this  Journal,  is  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  late  Dr  Mason,  on  Madeira  as  a 
climate  for  the  Consumptive.'  The  conclusions  at  which  Dr 
Mason  arrived,  were  rather  adverse  to  the  idea  that  Madeira 
is  a  beneficial  and  curative  climate ;  and  we  thought  it  pro- 
per to  adduce  such  evidence  as  the  writings  of  other  observers 
furnished,  in  order  to  enable  readers  to  form  for  themselves 
a  proper  judgment  on  the  question.  Dr  Lund,  who  has  re- 
sided several  years  in  Madeira,  takes  rather  a  different  and  a 
more  favourable  view.  We  have  no  other  desire  but  that  the 
truth  should  be  known,  and  that  the  merits  of  Madeira  as  a 
residence  for  phthisical  invalids  should  be  properly  under- 
stood. We  subjoin,  therefore,  as  much  of  the  paper  by  Dr 
Lund  as  contains  all  the  facts  and  arguments  not  previously 
known  ;  and  after  this  explanation,  we  leave  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  those  interested,  whether  they  are  physi- 
cians or  patients.] 

-Remedial  agents  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine  have,  in 
all  ages,  had  various  degrees  of  importance  attributed  to 
them.  In  some  cases,  the  assumption  of  the  almost  infalli- 
bility of  newly  introduced  medicines  in  effecting  cures  has 
gradually  led  to  their  disuse  ;  for.  the  exaggerated  promises 
of  the  recommender  not  being  fulfilled,  the  opposite  view  has 
become  general.  Thus,  unmerited  neglect  has  often  been 
thrown  upon  many  really  useful  adjuncts  of  the  remedial 
art,  which,  highly  beneficial  when  applied  in  proper  cases 
and  under  right  circumstances,  have  failed  when  used  im- 
properly :  the  error  being  unjustly  attached  to  the  remedy, 
and  not,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  its  misapplication.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  too  apt  to  look  to  specifics  for  the 
cure  of  ailments,  overlooking  the  fact  that  diseased  action 
rarely  continues  long  the  same.  The  products  of  diseased 
action,  as  effusions,  depraved  secretions,  &c.,  often  become 
themselves  the  disease  to  be  treated,  the  primary  state  having 
ceased  or  changed.  We  thus  ascertain  that  no  one  remedy 
can  be  universally  applicable  to  the  varying  phases  of  a  dis- 

^  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  yolume  geventy-fourtb,  July 
1850,  lio.  184,  pp.  148-174. 
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ease ;  and  although  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  essential  link 
in  the  chain  of  treatment,  it  can  be  coirectly  viewed  only  as 
contributing  its  subordinate  though  necessary  help  in  assis- 
ting the  whole  means  used,  and  aiding  the  naturfi>l  powers  -to 
throw  off  diseased  action,  and  thus  insure  a  return  to  healthy 
function. 

Climate  appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  placed  much  in 
the  position  of  the  remedial  agents  just  alluded  to ;  at  one 
time  being  too  highly  estimated,  and  by  many  looked  upon 
almost  in  the  light  of"  a  cure,"  which  necessarily  has  led  to 
disappointment.  Such  an  extravagant  expectation  not  being 
realized,  the  idea  has  gradually  spread  that  climate  has  little 
or  no  effect  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  its  undue  depreciation 
has  thus  ensued.  Hence,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases 
where  opinions  differ,  we  shall  find  that  a  middle  course  is 
nearest  akin  to  truth  ;  and  that  by  following  it  we  shall  not 
be  so  far  misled,  as  others  who  adopt  extreme  views.  No 
one  personally  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  a  well  selected 
climate  in  disease  can  deny  its  great  efficacy  in  many  com- 
plaints, especially  in  various  chest  diseases,  and  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  when  these  are  sent  out  in  an  early  stage, 
and  the  patient  behaves  with  common  prudence.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  favourable  results  induce  a  host  of  most  un- 
suited,  often  literally  dying  people  to  try  this  remedy,  of 
course  for  the  most  part  unsuccessfully ;  and  then  climate  is 
declared  by  the  surviving  friends  to  be  a  useless  agent.  To 
such  an  extent  had  this  influx  of  unsuitable  cases  arrived  at 
one  time  in  Madeira,  that  the  late  Dr  Benton  published  a 
paper,  pointing  out  the  great  evils  of  the  practice,  and  forcibly 
shewing  the  inutility  and  cruelty  of  sending  far  advanced 
cases  abroad,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovery, — a  remonstrance 
which,  for  some  time,  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  preventing 
such  indiscriminate  abuse  of  climate. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  Madeira  in  suitable  cases  are 
well  known  to  the  resident  medical  men ;  but,  to  insure 
favourable  results,  the  invalid  must  shew  prudent  con- 
duct and  follow  hygienic  rules.  Such  persons  generally 
do  well ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many,  who  would  have 
been  in  their  graves  if  they  had  remained  in  a  variable 
climate,  have  been  restored  to  their  friends  by  a  temporary 
residence  in  one  more  genial,  where,  while  avoiding  most  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  lung  disease,  they  could  invigorate  the 
general  health  by  means  not  available  in  England  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months ;  thus  enabling  the  system  to 
throw  the  tubercular  materials  out  of  the  blood,  if  they  exist 
only  there,  and,  if  deposit  has  already  ensued,  to  keep  it 
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unirritaied  and  unsoftened,  and  so  to  arrest  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  disease.  I  have  witnessed,  in  eases  very  recently 
landed,  and  where  the  physical  signs  have  been  exceedingly 
slight,  rapid  and  extensive  tubercular  deposit  ensue  in  the 
lungs  from  excesses  combined  with  imprudent  exposure  to 
the  midnight  air.  Slight  catarrh  has  come  on ;  and  this 
fixed  irritation  has  appeared  to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to 
cause  a  rapid  accumulation  of  the  deposit  in  the  lungs. 
Had  there  been  no  imprudence,  and  no  long  irritation,  in 
all  probability  the  consumptive  materials  might,  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  been  safely  eliminated  from  the  system,  without 
being  deposited  in  the  lungs. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  much  of  the  benefit  of 
climate  is  entirely  lost,  from  the  imprudent  conduct  of  many 
who  come  out,  and  act  as  if  climate  were  to  do  everything, 
themselves  nothing.  These  persons,  content  at  home,  and, 
whilst  under  the  watchful  eye  of  anxious  relatives,  consi- 
dered and  acting  as  invalids,  on  becoming  their  own  masters 
abroad,  throw  off  all  previous  restraints,  freely  indulge  in 
various  imprudences,  and,  when  their  disease  has  gained 
ground,  declare  (in  Madeira,  at  all  events)  that  their  im- 
paired health  arises  entirely  from  **  the  relaxing  effects  of 
the  climate."  Of  these  alleged  effects,  their  friends  and 
doctor  at  home  are  duly  informed  ;  nothing,  however,  being 
said  of  late  dinners,  evening  parties,  dances,  concerts,  cigars, 
and  stimulants  of  various  sorts,  &c. ;  these,  of  course,  not 
having,  in  their  opinion,  aided  in  breaking  up  the  general 
health. 

The  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession  give  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  favourable  opinion  of  climate,  by 
recommending  their  patients  to  avail  themselves  of  its  bene- 
fits. In  confirmation  I  merely  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  J. 
Clark  and  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  and  shall  afterwards  in- 
vestigate the  grounds  upon  which  an  unfavourable  opinion 
has  been  advanced  by  others. 

The  late  Dr  Andrew  Combe,  so  well  known  by  his  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  preserving  health,  was  most  earnest 
in  always  inctdcating  and  practically  demonstrating  the  im- 
portance of  hygienic  rules  for  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  health.  Climate  was  always  ranked  by  him  among  re- 
medial agents  of  high  efficacy,  and  he  carefully  secured  its 
advantages  in  his  own  case ;  for,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  after 
having  resided  in  Madeira,  he  says,  '*  If  I  must  go  abroad,  I 
shall  most  likely  return  to  Madeira,  simply  on  the  ground 
that^  if  I  must  forego  the  pleasures  of  home,  it  is  better  to 
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resort  at  once  to  the  most  advantageous  climate,  than  to 
adopt  the  half  measure  of  going  to  Italy,  Jersey,  or  the  south 
of  England."  (White's  Madeira.)  When  in  Italy,  Dr 
Oombe  considered  the  climate  as  unsuited  for  invalids  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  disease,  though  he  did  not  take  such  an 
extreme  view  as  Dr  Burgess,  a  recent  author  on  the  climate 
of  Italy,  who  declares  change  of  climate  in  disease  to  be  a 
delusion.  He  (Dr  Burgess)  writes,  "  There  is  no  greater 
popular  delusion  than  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  un- 
definable  specific  virtue  in  the  climate  of  Italy  for  pulmonary 
consumption.  This  '  foreign  climate  delusion'  is  not  confined 
to  the  rich  invalid  ;*'  he  adds,  "  it  is  only  when  the  disease 
is  confirmed,  and  softening  exists,  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  the  patient  seeks  in  a  foreign  clime  that  relief 
or  cure,  which  he  believes  nature  has  denied  him  in  his  own." 

Sir  James  Clark  has  explained  that  climate  is  not  benefi- 
cial in  such  unsuitable  cases  ;  and  that  to  use  it  only  as  a 
last  resource  is  merely  to  abuse  a  remedial  agent  of  acknow- 
ledged efficacy.  When  it  is  properly  used,  and 'under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  the  invalid  is  to  remember 
that  the  change  only  places  him  in  a  better  position  for  the 
hygienic  treatment  of  his  disease  ;  and  that,  without  prudence 
and  self-control  on  his  part,  little  good  will  ensue  from  mere 
change  of  locality. 

The  idea  of  climate  being  a  cure  for  phthisis,  Dr  Burgess 
says,  is  **  a  popular  delusion."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
medical  man  of  the  present  day  ranks  it  higher  than  a  curative 
agent  of  great  efficacy  when  properly  applied.  He  remarks,  in 
continuation,  that  the  influence  of  climate  on  health  and  dis- 
ease has  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention;  hence, 
instead  of  vague  assertions  or  traditionary  fame,  authenti- 
cated facts  are  essentially  requisite  to  establish  the  sanitary 
character  of  any  given  climate.  At  the  end  of  his  preface,  Dr 
Burgess  concludes  thus :  **  Although  several  of  the  subsequent 
statements  may  be  opposed  to  various  popular  notiona  pre* 
valent  in  England,  no  opinion  has  been  hazarded  without  the 
support  of  positive  data;  consequently,  readers  can  judge 
whether  the  conclusions  I  have  enunciated  are  Fully  war* 
ranted  by  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  virtually  founded." 
Fully  admitting  the  importance  of  these  remarks,  and  the 
great  desirableness  of  receiving  only  well  authenticated  facts, 
I  shall  proceed,  in  compliance  with  Dr  Burgess's  request,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  his  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
climate  of  Madeira,  are  erected  on  such  a  foundation  as  to 
warrant  his  readers  in  receiving  them  as  correct. 
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Amonggt  other  remarks  the  following :  "  That  the  popular 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  this  climate  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion is  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  tradition  and  ro- 
mance ;  that,  in  short,  the  climate  of  Madeira,  as  regards 
the  cure  of  phthisis,  is  as  great  a  delusion  as  the  climate  of 
Italy."  This  is  strongly  put,  and  in  forcible  language  ;  but 
I  hope  to  give  sufficient  proof  that,  while  the  Madeira  climate 
does  not  fulfil  the  popular  delusion  of  being  a  cure,  it  is 
an  agent  of  great  curative  efficacy  in  aiding  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Dr  Burgess,  having  no  person^al  knowledge  of  the  island, 
of  its  climate,  or  of  the  results  of  cases  sent  out,  forms  his 
opinions  from  two  works,  viz.,  White's  Madeira,  and  Dr 
Mason's  Treatise  onthe  Climate  and  Meteorology  of  Madeira; 
and^from  the  latter,  the  opinions  of  the  late  Drs  Heinekin 
and  Gourlay  are  incidentally  brought  in.  Mr  Harcourt's 
book  on  Madeira,  published  by  Mr  Murray  at  the  time 
when  Mr  White's  came  out,  is  not  mentioned;  his  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  climate.  Dr  Burgess  first  quotes  from 
White's  Madeira ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
extracts  he  has  made,  I  may  remark,  that  Mr  White  is  de- 
scribed as  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Madeira,  and  grate- 
ful for  restored  health.  Any  one  having  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  Mr  White  must  be  well  aware  that 
he  is  not  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition,  and  that  he  is  pecu- 
liarly well  qualified  to  afford  correct  information  concerning 
Madeira,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.,  a  residence  of  more 
than  fifteen  years  on  the  island,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
people  and  their  customs,  and  correct  knowledge  of  their 
language.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Dr  Burgess  recording  Mr 
White's  gratitude  for  restored  health,  attributed  entirely  to 
his  sojourn  in  Madeira ;  and  it  is  equally  gratifying  that  I 
am  enabled  to  add,  that  he  is  now  living  in  continued  good 
health  in  his  native  land, — one  out  of  many  proofs  of  the  good 
effects  of  climate. 

In  the  quotations  which  Dr  Burgess  makes  from  Mr  White's 
book,  he  writes,  that  Mr  White  is  obliged  reluctantly  to 
make  the  following  confessions : 

Istj  That  pulmonary  consumption  and  scrofula  do  occur, 
but  less  frequently  than  in  more  changeable  climates. 

2d,  That  there  are  different  eddies  or  currents  caused  by 
the  vicinity  of  mountains,  which  render  a  vane  or  anemo- 
meter of  little  use. 

3d,  That  the  sky  is  not  so  clear,  nor  the  atmosphere  so 
calm, -as  in  Italy. 
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I  shall  consider  these  remarks  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed  above. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  statement,  "  that  consumption 
and  scrofula  do  occur  (in  Madeira),  but  less  frequently  than 
in  more  changeable  climates.'*  To  proceed  with  Dr  Burgess's 
extract :  "  Mr  White,  a  non-medical  writer  on  the  subject, 
is  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  climate,  and  evidently 
grateful  for  the  blessing  of  restored  health,  which  he  attri- 
butes entirely  to  a  sojourn  at  Madeira."  He  (Mr  White) 
*'  remarks,  without  advancing  any  pretensions  to  medical 
knowledge,  or  the  physiological  effects  of  climate,  that  a  resi- 
dence of  many  years  at  Madeira,  and  a  lengthened  pursuit 
of  health  among  the  most  favoured  localities  of  Europe,  en- 
able the  writer  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  decided  superiority 
of  the  climate  of  Madeira  over  all  those  he  has  visited. 
Cold  winds,  or  close,  sultry  weather,  are  little  known  ;  and  a 
continuous  summer  may  be  enjoyed,  without  suffering  from  ex- 
treme heat  or  cold,  or  a  continuance  of  damp  or  wet  weather. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  island  is  probably  the 
mildness  and  equability  of  its  climate,  and  its  consequently 
beneficial  effects  in  pulmonary  and  other  complaints.'*' 

Dr  Burgess  remarks  upon  the  preceding  ; — '*  Notwithstan- 
ding this  eulogium,  the  writer  (Mr  White)  has  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  climate,  and  reluc- 
tantly admits  that,  though  so  *  very  equable,'  the  climate 
of  Madeira  is  not  altogether  free  from  changes,  which  con- 
stitute there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  exciting  causes  of 
pulmonary  affections.  Pulmonary  consumption  and  scrofula 
occur  among  the  natives  of  Madeira,  but  less  frequently 
than  among  the  natives  of  more  changeable  climates." 

Upon  referring  to  Mr  Whitens  book,  chapter  ix.,  it  appears 
that  Mr  White  is  not  the  author  both  of  the  eulogium  and 
subsequent  misgivings  as  to  the  equability  of  the  climate  ;  for 
it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  the  following  brief  remarks 
were  obtained  from  one  of  his  medical  friends,  who  gives  his 
opinion  thus  :  "  Although  the  climate  of  Madeira  is  so  very 
equable,  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  changes  which  con- 
stitute here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  exciting  causes  of 
pulmonary  and  inflammatory  affections."  Dr  Burgess  omits 
the  following,  which  follows  in  continuation  :  "  These,  how- 
ever, as  may  be  supposed,  are  comparatively  rare  among  the 
better  classes,  and  occur  chiefly  among  the  hard-working 
poor,  who  are  more  exposed  to  this  cause,  and  to  sudden 
chills  of  the  surface  while  perspiring  profusely.  An  epidemic 
catarrh  not  unirequently  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
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months  of  August  and  September,  or  before  the  annual  rains 
u  hich  usually  occur  in  October.  It  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood, that  no  climate  affords  entire  exemption  from  scrofu- 
lous disease.  Whenever  the  exciting  causes  are  applied, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  these  diseases  manifest  them- 
selves. Pulmonary  consumption  is  connected  with  what  is 
called  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  occurs  among  the  natives 
of  Madeira,  but  prevails  much  less  among  them  than  it  does 
among  the  natives  of  more  changeable  climates."  That  it 
should  occur  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  find  many 
of  the  causes  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  in  full  operation 
among  a  large  proportion  of  them,  viz.,  imperfect  food  and 
clothing,  deficient  ventilation  of  their  low,  damp  huts,  com- 
bined with  overwork. 

A  short  extract,  like  the  one  made  by  Dr  Burgess,  seldom 
affords  a  clear  insight  into  an  author's  meaning ;  and  I  trust 
that,  by  supplying  the  sentences  entire  and  unmutilated,  the 
writer"*s  real  meanings  have  been  placed  in  a  more  distinct 
point  of  view  ;  and  that,  being  so  viewed  connectedly,  they 
simply  shew  the  well-known  and  acknowledged  fact,  that 
causes  of  diseases,  such  as  imperfect  food,  scanty  clothing, 
deficient  ventilation,  damp  wet  dwellings,  joined  to  overwork, 
do  exercise  their  baneful  influence  in  Madeira,  as  elsewhere, 
but  with  this  important  limitation,  that  they  do  so  with  less 
effect  than  in  other  places ;  that  scrofula  and  consumption 
occur  among  the  natives  of  Madeira,  but  less  frequently  than 
in  more  changeable  climates.  The  diseases  attributed  to  the 
changes  in  the  weather  are  especially  noted  in  Mr  White's 
book  to  be  "  pulmonary  and  inflammatory,  chiefly  occurring 
amongst  the  poor  hard-working  people,  from  sudden  chills, 
causing  checked  perspiration." 

The  second  quotation  extracted  by  Dr  Burs^ess  is  also  im- 
perfect,  from  beginning  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  It  ia 
thus  given  :  "Yet,  in  this  almost  perfect  climate,  the  same 
writer  (Mr  White)  informs  us  that  the  different  eddies  or 
currents  render  either  a  vane  or  anemometer  of  little  use." 
The  entire  sentence  gives  the  reason  :  "  From  the  position  of 
the  basin  of  Funchal,  open  only  towards  the  south,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  true  course  of  the  winds,  and  [here  Dr 
Burgess  only  begins]  the  difficult  eddies  or  currents  caused 
by  the  vicinity  of  mountains  render  either  a  vane  or  ane- 
mometer of  little  use." 

Dr  Burgess's  third  quotation  is  to  the  following  effect : 
"  That  the  sky  cannot  be  generally  so  clear,  nor  the  atmo- 
sphere so  calm,  as  that  of  Italy,  from  the  position  of  the 
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island,  and  nature  of  its  surface."  I  again  supply  the  whole 
sentence,  as  the  extract  begins  in  the  middle  of  one,  after  a 
comma :  '*  From  the  position  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  and 
the  lofty  and  rugged  nature  of  its  surface,  it  will  appear  suf- 
ficiently obvious  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  causes  of 
the  formation  of  clouds  and  the  trade  wind,  [here  I>r  Burgess 
commences  the  extract]  that  the  sky  cannot  be  so  clear,  nor 
the  atmosphere  so  calm  as  that  of  Italy.'*  Mr  White  pro- 
ceeds :  ''  The  preceding  tables,  however,  though  compiled 
during  a  season  of  unusual  severity,  certainly  one  of  the 
coldest  for  a  great  number  of  years,  still  afford  a  favourable 
result." 

We  subjoin  Mr  M'Ewen's  table  of  the  comparative  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  from  Dr  Mason's  work,  and  quoted  by  Mr 
White. 


Blue  or  clear  sky,     . 

240  times 

Cloudy, 

Hazy,     .          .          •         , 

Overcast, 

.         223     „ 
30     „ 
30     „ 

Threatening,   . 

Kain,      .          .          .          , 

19     „ 
13     „ 

Showers, 

11     „ 

Fogs  (none)     . 

0     „ 

566  observations. 

Thus,  showers  or  rains  fell  twenty-four  times  in  666  ob- 
servations. The  clouds  rarely  descend  lower  than  the 
Mount  Church,  an  elevation  of  more  than  1800  feet ;  and 
form  a  most  necessary  and  agreeable  screen  from  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  atmosphere  is  stated  by  Dr  Burgess  not  to  be  so 
calm.     I  append  the  following  table  in  refutation. 


Calms, 
Light  winds, 
Fresh  winds,    . 
Strong  winds, . 
Presumed  gale, 


102 

130 

82 

9 

1 


324 


So  that,  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  observations 
in  this  climate,  alleged  to  be  deficient  in  calmness,  we  find 
only  nine  strong  winds,  and  one  presumed  gale. 
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Dr  Burgess  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Mason,  the  fol- 
lowing quptation,  with  reference  to  ihe  variability  of  the 
weather  at  Madeira,  and  adds^  that  it  will  perhaps  surprise 
his  readers.  If  the  reader  has  ever  resided  at  Madeira,  we 
think  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  following  statement. 
"  The  very  frequent  and  remarkable  variations  in  a  series' 
of  years,  incontestably  prove  that  Madeira  is  no  more  to  be 
reKed  on  than  any  other  place  for  certainty  of  fine  weather ; 
and  that  it  has  equally  its  annual  variations  of  temperature.'' 
Dr  Burgess's  own  opinion  as  to  the  requisites  in  climate  for 
an  invalid  is  as  follows  :  "  It  is  not  heat,  but  equality  of  tem- 
perature, even  if  it  were  at  a  low  range,  that  is  needed  by 
the  class  of  invalids  referred  to ;  and,  whenever  an  approxi- 
mation to  that  quality  of  climate  can  be  found,  there  should 
the  consumptive  invalid  reside."  I  quite  agree  with  Dr 
Burgess's  opinion,  that  equability  is  an  essential  element  in 
any^  climate  used  for  invalids  with  delicate  chests ;  and  I 
think  that  Madeira  supplies  that  desideratum,  in  addition  to 
having  home  comforts  which  most  other  foreign  places  of 
resort  sadly  lack.  Certain  I  am,  that  changes  injurious 
even  to  delicate  persons  do  not  occur  there,  and  that  the 
most  sensitive  invalid  need  never  suffer  more  than  a  tem- 
porary feeling  of  discomfort.  True  it  is,  that  invalids  often 
ascribe  their  various  ailments  to  the  effects  of  climate,  which 
would  be  more  justly  ascribed  to  their  own  frail  bodies,  and 
to  the  usual  complications  of  disease. 

As  to  the  variability  of  the  Madeira  climate,  alleged  by 
Dr  Mason  to  exist,  we  extract  the  following,  to  shew  that 
other  observers  do  not  (as  in  other  observations)  confirm  his 
opinion.  Sir  James  Clark,  on  the  authorities  of  Drs  Benton 
and  Heineken,  both  scientific  men,  and  many  years  resident 
on  the  island,  writes  thus  :  ''When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  coolness  of  the  summer, 
together  with  the  remarkable  equality  of  the  temperature 
during  the  day  and  night,  as  well  as  throughout  the  year, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  climate  of  Madeira  is  the 
finest  in  the  northern  hemisphere.'"  The  winter  at  Madeira 
is  20""  warmer  than  at  London,  and  has  no  fogs  ;  the  sum- 
mer is  only  7°  warmer,  and  is  free  from  the  oppressive  close- 
ness so  common  there.  "  No  one,"  writes  Sir  James,  "  need 
breathe,  night  or  day  during  winter,  a  lower  temperature 
within  doors  than  64°,  or  in  the  country  74°."  That  is  only 
ten  degrees  of  mean  difference  of  Fahrenheit  between  summer 
and  winter ;  whereas  a  summer  day  in  England  has  often 
greater  changes.^     The  following  tables   shew  how  little 
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variability  of  temperature  there  is  ;  two  of  the  year's  obser- 
vations having  been  made  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 


Date. 

• 

1847. 

1749. 

1750. 

1850. 

Janaary       .     .     . 

59-50 

57-71 

63-50 

6400 

61-00 

February 

« 

.     58-50 

60-28 

6314 

— 

63-80 

61-14 

March     .     . 

« 

.     6106 

61-86 

64-22 

64-66 

66-50 

62-63 

April      .     . 

» 

62-50 

63-03 

64-40 

66-07 

66-47 

66-50 

May  .     . 

63-50 

63-44 

64-76 

66-53 

66-25 

67-33 

June  .     . 

65-00 

66-90 

68-72 

68-75 

6906 

66-19 

July  .     . 

70-00 

70-04 

72-50 

74-58 

7300 

6901 

August    . 

7300 

71-88 

73-58 

75-07 

75-40 

69-79 

September 

71-50 

71-28 

71-94 

76-53 

74-93 

69-24 

October  . 

67-50 

66-76 

71-06 

72-20 

73-87 

69-58 

November 

62-70 

63-96 

67-64 

68-60 

70-82 

6600 

December 

60-50 

61-44 

63-86 

64-90 

66-27 

62-51 

Anthorii 

biesi 

Sir  J,  Ct 

Wh 

ite,  Harcoart. 

Mr  White. 

(Interral  of  a  century.) 

Sir  James  Clark  states  the  mean  annaal  temperature  of 
Madeira  to  be  64*56''  Fahr. ;  the  mean  difference  between 
summer  and  winter,  9°  38'  ;  mean  difference  between  the 
coldest  and  hottest  months,  14°  50^;  the  mean  difference 
between  successive  months,  only  2°  41'  ;  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  spring,  2°  TiX ;  between  spring  and  sum- 
mer, 7°  13' ;  between  summer  and  autumn,  2°  KV ;  between 
autumn  and  winter,  7°  73'.  The  differences  of  successive 
months  are :  between  January  and  February,  1° ;  between 
February  and  March,  2°  56' ;  between  March  and  April,  V 
44' ;  between  April  and  May,  0°  5(y ;  between  May  and  June, 
2° ;  between  June  and  July,  5° ;  between  July  and  August, 
3° ;  between  August  and  September,  1°  SC ;  between  Sep- 
tember and  October,  4° ;  between  October  and  November, 
4-80° ;  between  November  and  December,  2-20°  ;  between 
December  and  January,  1°. 

Mr  Harcourt,  writing  from  his  personal  experience  of  the 
climate,  gives  his  opinion  as  follows.  "  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Funchal  throughout  the  year  may  be  stated  at  66° 
Fahr. ;  February  and  March  being  the  coldest,  August  and 
September  the  hottest  months.  Even  between  these  months 
there  is  not  a  greater  mean  difference  of  temperature  than 
12°.  It  is  this  uniformity  in  which  the  excellence  of  the 
climate  consists.  The  causes  which  are  instrumental  in 
forming  such  a  climate  in  Funchal  are  threefold :  1st,  The 
lofty  hills,  which  immediately  surround  it  on  the  north,  com- 
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pletely  shelter  it  from  the  weather  at  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass except  from  south-east  to  south-west.  2dly,  The  absence 
of  wood,  while  it  impairs  its  beauty,  improves  its  climate  ; 
and,  Sdly,  the  regularity  of  the  alternations  of  the  land  and 
sea  breezes  tends  to  preserve  a  delicious  equability  of  tem- 
perature." 

"  This  climate  is  certainly  fine  enough  to  please  even  fas- 
tidious people.  A  range  of  12-14  degrees  between  summer 
and  winter,  surely  does  not  amount  to  '  frequent  and  remark- 
able variations  ;'  and  even  this  small  amount  of  difference 
between  the  hot  and  cold  months  may  be  greatly,  and  almost 
entirely,  avoided,  by  going  out  of  Funchal  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  it  is  the  custom  to  do.  In  the  mountains  the 
summer  heat  is  less  than  in  England ;  but,  at  this  elevation, 
there  is  too  much  damp  for  an  invalid,  though  healthy  per- 
sons enjoy  such  mountain  air,  and  are  braced  by  it.  Lower 
down  the  air  is  drier,  and  an  invalid  can  have  summer  with 
the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  72°  or  74°."  In  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  most  favoured  of  English  places  for  consump- 
tive persons,  the  difference  between  the  hot  and  cold  months 
is  28  degrees,  being  fully  double  what  it  is  at  Funchal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  extracts  in  Dr 
Burgess's  book,  taken  from  Dr  Mason.  Before,  however, 
detailing  the  results  of  Dr  Mason's  observations,  Dr  Bur- 
gess informs  us,  that  the  instruments  used  were  improperly 
placed,  a  fact  which  alone  vitiates  the  whole  of  the  results. 
The  instrument  chiefly  used  was  the  hygrometer,  which  is 
very  easily  affected  by  the  slightest  causes,  arising  from 
local  currents  of  air,  moisture,  or  ill-chosen  locality :  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  zeal  and  industry  as 
the  late  Dr  Mason  exhibited,  should  be  rendered  of  no  avail, 
not  from  one,  but  from  many  causes  of  inaccuracy.  Dr 
Burgess  says :  "  I  shall  now  place  before  the  reader  the 
leading  facts  contained  in  Dr  Mason's  book ;"  and  a  little 
farther  on,  "  a  summary  of  Dr  Mason"*s  observations  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  their  merits, 
and  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  them."  Mr  White,  as 
usual,  explains  matters  more  fully  and  correctly.  He  writes  : 
"  The  situation,  where  Dr  Mason's  observations  were  made, 
is  notoriously  one  of  the  least  favourable  for  that  purpose  in 
the  outskirts  of  Funchal ;  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  fact  of  his  hygrometer  being  placed  in  a  close  room, 
between  two  windows,  near  an  open  tank,  and  surrounded 
with  trellised  vines  and  vegetation,  independent  of  the 
acknowledged  severity  of  the  season  during  which  they 
were  made,  wilF  sufficiently  account  for  the  difference  exist- 
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ing  between  his  observations  and  those  of  other  parties." 
Independently  of  other  sources  of  error,  the  immense  exha- 
lation from  the  leaves  of  plants  would  vitiate  hygrometrical' 
observations.  An  experimenter,  placing  his  instruments  in 
a  place  which  has  marked  peculiarities,  can  obtain  only 
results  appertaining  to  that  locality,  and  cannot  correctly 
affirm,  that  observJEitions  thus  made  truly  indicate  ihe  general 
climate  of  a  country.  No  one  would  place  a  hygrometer  in 
a  Lincolnshire  fen,  or  an  Irish  bog,  to  decide  the  general' 
humidity  of  the  climate  in  either  country ;  nor  can  more 
weight  be  justly  allowed  to  Dr  Mason's  observations,  than 
that  they  indicate  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  near  his 
own  water  tank.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
greater  humidity  observed  by  Dr  Mason  must  have  originated 
in  the  observations  having  been  made  in  a  damper  season 
than  usual ;  but  this  opinion  is  apparently  erroneous,  because 
the  year  in  which  they  were  noted,  1834-35,  was  a  particu- 
larly good  wine  year,  and,  to  secure  a  good  vintage  of  fall 
flavour,  a  dry  season  is  necessary ;  consequently  we  niust 
look  to  other  sources  for  the  discrepancies  observed  between 
his  remarks  and  those  of  other  persons.  On  the  island,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  locality  is  damper  than  the  neighbotir- 
hood  around  it ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  series  of  ob- 
servations is  vitiated  chiefly  from  the  improper  position  of 
the  instruments,  &c.  Dr  Mellermair,  who  has  made  careful 
observations,  informs  us,  that  the  results  obtained  by  him 
confirm  Mr  White's,  and  that  both  prove  Dr  Mason  to  have 
placed  the  humidity  of  Madeira  one-third  too  high. 

The  following  letter,  from  Mr  Wilkinson  of  Madeira,  more 
fully  explains  the  above. 

"  Funchal,  let  June  1853. 

"  Sir, — In  reading  the  book  on  Madeira,  by  Dr  Maaon 
and  Mr  Driver,  edited  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  suspicion 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  conclusions  there  made  with  regard 
to  the  climate  of  the  island,  and  drawn  from  the  meteorolo- 
gical tables  said  to  have  been  kept  by  the  late  Dr  Mason, 
were  not  trustworthy. 

"  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  late  Dr  Mason, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  good  deal  of  his  society 
while  he  resided  in  Madeira ;  and  I  know  he  did  not  reside 
at  Sta  Luzia  during  the  whole  time  the  tables  are  given  aM 
having  been  kept  there  by  him,  but  that  he  made  frequent 
and  long  excursions  into  the  country.  Neither,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  did  he  leave  any  one  to  carry  on  the  tables 
during  his  absence.  True,  he  always  carried  a  small  ther- 
mometer and  hygrometer  with  him  into  the  country;  but 
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t^at  oould  have  nothing  to  do  with  observations  on  the  climate 
of  Funchal  or  its  neighbourhood. 

"When  Dr  MasoD  commenced  his  observations  on  the 
temperature,  &c.,  of  the  atmosphere  here,  it  was  solely,  I 
believe,  to  assist  him  in  some  improvements  he  was  attempt- 
ing in  hygrometers  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  noted  down 
his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  climate  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Certainly  his  means  of  arriving 
at  these  conclusions  were  very  imperfect.  His  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  working  of  a  Leslie's  hygrometer, 
and  of  a  common  thermometer,  hung  in  a  cupboard.  All 
this,  of  course,  casts  no  imputation  on  Dr  Mason ;  as  Mr 
Driver  and  the  editor  of  the  book  are  alone  answerable  for 
the  use  they  have  made  of  the  imperfect  notes  left  by  that 
gentleman  at  his  death. 

"  Another  cii*cumstance .  that  would  make  his  observations 
of  little  value  for  hygrometrical  purposes,  was  the  situation 
in  which  his  instruments  were  placed ;  viz.,  a  corridor  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  about  fifteen  feet  from  a 
tank  holding  about  three  hundred  gallons  of  water.  The 
water  in  the  tank  was  renewed  about  every  fifteen  days,  by 
a  stream  running  into  it;  but  was  never  entirely  emptied, 
.  as  it  contained  fish.  The  tank  is  of  stone,  entirely  open  at 
the  top,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  corridor.  The  surface 
o£  the  water  lies  exposed  to  the  afternoon  sun,  and  to  the 
current  of  air  from  the  valley  of  Sta  Luzia.  In  fact,  no 
one,  who  had  a  choice,  would  choose  such  a  situation  for 
r  purely  meteorological  purposes. 

"  All  this  is  matter  of  personal  knowledge  with  me  ;  and 
you  will  easily  understand  why  I  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  late  Dr  Mason,  had  he  lived,  would  never  have  published 
his  notes  in  the  form  we  find  them  in  this  work.  I  remain. 
Sir,  yours  truly,  Samuel  Wilkinson. 

"  O.  Lund,  Esq.,  M.Br 

The  objections  made  to  the  climate  of  Madeira,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr  Mason,  may  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads :  dampness,  rains,  injurious  effects  of  the  Teste,  and 
precipitation  of  dew. 

It  is  mentioned  that  London,  at  its  mean  temperature  of 
58%  can  contain  100  parts  of  moisture ;  whilst  Funchal,  at 
68°,  can  hold  200.  Both  calculations  being  made  by  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  commence  at  the  freezing  point,  .32°  ; 
add  18°,  and  we  have  the  London  temperature ;  double  the 
temperature  by  18°  again,  and  we  get  .68°,  the  Funchal 
temperature,  simply  shewing  that  double  the  heat  and  double 
the  quantity  of  moisture  will  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
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Further,  in  Madeira  it  is  suspended,  and  is  never  visible  in 
the  shape  of  fogs,  except  on  the  mountain  tops. 

Mr  Harcourt  thus  expresses  his  opinion  on  the  alleged 
damp  of  Madeira :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  it  is  not  sensible  as  dampness  to  the  feelings,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  unfavourable  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  lungs. 
There  may  be  spots  in  Madeira,  either  near  yam  grounds, 
where  much  irrigation  is  carried  on,  or  where  the  soil  and 
rock,  usually  very  porous,  are  so  close  as  to  retain  the  wet, 
which  may  be  too  humid  for  some  constitutions  ;  but,  for  the 
greater  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Funchal,  there  is  no 
visible  excess  of  moisture,  there  is  no  fog,  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  dew.  If  dampness  has  ever  been  alleged  as 
an  objection  to  the  salubrity  of  this  island  (Madeira),  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  complaint  due  to  the  unlpcky  choice  of 
some  dwelling-house  unfavourably  placed,  or  to  the  common 
fastidiousness  of  ill  health." 

Dr  Mason  pronounces  Dr  Heineken  in  error,  for  stating 
"  that  at  the  level  of  the  city  of  Funchal,  no  perceptible  dew 
is  produced,  but  up  the  mountains  it  is  profuse." 

It  is  surprising  how  Dr  Mason  could  have  committed  such 
a  mistake  ;  for  every  resident  is  well  aware  that  Dr  Heineken 
is  in  the  right,  and  Dr  Mason  glaringly  in  the  wrong.  Sir 
J.  Clark  gives  the  following  direction:  "  Invalids  parti- 
cularly sensitive  to  humidity,  are  recommended  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  on  account  of  its  greater  dryness.'* 
Again,  Dr  Mason  makes  the  following  erroneous  statement : 
*'  That,  on  a  clear  night,  the  quantity  of  dew  precipitated 
is  so  great,  that  in  a  few  hours  many  drachms  of  fluid  may 
be  collected."  This  is  palpably  incorrect,  the  experiment 
having  been  often  tried  in  other  localities,  without  the  plate 
being  even  damped. 

The  Teste,  a  warm  wind  from  Africa,  which  is  not  common, 
is  described  by  Dr  Mason  as  injurious  in  its  efi^ects.  He  says 
that  at  one  time  it  made  him  very  well,  and  at  another  very 
ill.  We  presume  that  this  opinion  is  of  no  more  value  than 
as  it  denotes  the  morbid  feelings  of  a  nervous  invalid. 
The  Teste  does  not  occur  every  season,  and  is  felt  to 
produce  only  temporary  inconvenience,  and  that  in  sum- 
mer, when  few  invalids  remain  on  the  island :  its  general 
continuance  varies  between  three  and  six  days.  Never 
having  had  to  prescribe  for  any  one  made  ill  by  the  Teste, 
I  conclude  that  Dr  Mason  has  overrated  its  bad  effects. 
Dr  Mason  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Dr  Gourlay,  as  to 
the  frequency  of  phthisis  among  the  Madeirans :  the  rela- 
tive value  of  these  may  be  gathered  from  the  following. 
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Dr  Mason  did  not  speak  the  language  of  the  people  whose 
diseases  he  affirms  that  he  knew,  nor  did  he  practise  amongst 
them  ;  consequently  his  opinion  must  have  been  secondhand. 
Dr  Gourlay  did  practise  amongst  the  Portuguese,  but  before 
the  stethoscope  was  used  on  the  island ;  consequently  his 
means  of  detecting  chest  disease  must  have  been  very  im- 
perfect. The  late  Dr  Benton,  an  excellent  physician  and 
Sod  stethoscopist,  writes  :  "  With  respect  to  the  question  re- 
vive to  the  frequency  of  consumption  among  the  natives,  Dr 
Gourlay,  if  he  alluded  to  tubercular  disease,  has  greatly  over- 
rated it."  Dr  Heineken  also  says  :  '^  It  has  been  asserted  that 
no  malady  is  more  prevalent  than  phthisis  with  the  natives 
of  Madeira;  but,  so  far  as  my  own  personal  experience  and  the 
result  of  inquiries  go,  I  incline  to  a  contrary  opinion."    (Clark.) 

Dr  Burgess  thus  sums  up :  "  Madeira,  with  all  its  sani- 
tary fame,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule," — ^that  is,  it  affords 
no  proof  of  salubrity,  or  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  climate, 
— *•  as  (to  pursue  the  quotation)  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions of  Drs  Heineken,  Gourlay,  and  Mason,  incontestably 
prove."  Setting  all  other  considerations  aside,  we  do  not 
think  that  these  three  observers  bear  out  this  assertion  in  their 
own  cases.  Dr  Gourlay  was  not  consumptive.  Dr  Heineken 
was  originally  sent  out  as  a  dying  case,  lived  nine  years  on 
the  island,  and  ultimately  died  from  accidental  exposure  to 
the  night  air  in  an  open  boat,  when  returning  from  an  ad- 
jacent island.  Dr  Kenton  opened  the  body,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  how  little  lung  he  had  left.  Dr  Mason,  notwithstand- 
ing his  neglect  of  means  for  preserving  or  obtaining  health, 
and  devoting  himself  instead  "  most  assiduously  to  meteoro- 
logical observations,"  lived  in  Madeira  two  years,  this  time 
being  the  full  average  duration  of  the  whole  dififerent  stages 
of  phthisis  in  England.  After  this,  he  went  to  Nice.  We 
are  informed  that  he  first  visited  Madeira  with  the  belief, 
that  he  would  recover  his  health,  under  the  alleged  sanitary 
influence  of  that  climate.  Whilst  there,  he  most  assiduously 
occupied  himself  in  meteorological  investigations.  From 
this,  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr  Burgess  arrives  is,  "  that  the 
climate  of  Madeira,  as  regards  the  cure  of  phthisis,  is  as 
great  a  delusion  as  the  climate  of  Italy."  Previously,  we 
were  informed  that  the  idea  of  cure  was  a  popular  delusion ; 
but  this  shews  its  adoption  by  at  least  one  medical  man. 
The  belief  of  medical  men  generally  is,  that  no  climate  can 
cure  ;  but  that  it  is  an  essential  and  important  aid  of  other 
means  of  treatment,  which  cannot  be  so  efficiently  carried  on 
in  a  variable  climate,  especially  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

Dr  Mason,  it  is  stated,  always  felt  persuaded  that  Nice 
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was  a  place  better  adapted  to  his  case  than  Madeira.  Why 
he  remained  at  Madeira  two  years,  the  ordinary  duration  of 
a  consumptive  case  in  England,  with  this  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  of  course,  in  his  opinion,  losing  vital  time,  is  Hot 
explained.  Dr  Burgess  continues  :  "  The  fate  of  the  author 
was  a  melancholy  one,  and  a  telling  comment  on  the  blind 
credulity  which  prevails  respecting  the  virtues  of  foreign 
climates  in  pulmonary  consumption.''  During  his  joum6y 
to  Nice,  he  travelled  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  in  a 
diligence,  his  only  sustenance,  during  that  period,  being 
fruit  und  bread,  accidentally  obtained  on  the  road;  upon 
arriving,  dysentery  (it  is  said)  attacked  him,  and  prbved 
fatal  in  a  fortnight.  Dr  Burgess  remarks  on  this  cal^logue 
of  imprudences  committed  by  a  dying  invalid  :  "  How 
many  consumptive  invalids  have  fallen  victims  abroad  to 
the  same  delusion."  In  my  opinion,  the  delusion  would 
have  lain  in  expecting  any  other  result  than  what  hap- 
pened. Over-fatigue,  with  improper  food,  in  ah  advanced 
stage  of  consumption,  produced  the  usual  diarrhoea,  (not 
dysentery),  and  speedily  proved  fatal ;  nor,  in  fact,  could  any 
other  termination  be  looked  for. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  assertion  is  correct, 
"  that  the  popular  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  Madeira  climate 
is  founded  for  the  most  part  on  tradition  and  romance."  The 
following  tables,  I  think,  prove  the  contrary,  and  shew  that 
climate,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  saves  the  life  of  consump- 
tive people,  when  they  are  sent  out  in  the  early  stage,  and 
before  the  disease  has  worked  irreparable  mischief.  The 
tables  of  confirmed  phthisis  speak  for  themselves. 

Dr  Renton^s  Tables,  extracted  from  Sir  J,  Clark's  work  on 

Climate.^ 

Table  I.  Gases  of  Confirmed  Phthisis,  47. 

Died  within  six  months  after  landing  in  Madeira,    .     32 
Went  home  in  summer,  returned  and  died,     .  .6 

Left  the  island,  of  whose  death  we  have  heard,        .       6 
Not  since  heard  of ;  probably  dead,       ...       3 


47 
Table  II.  With  Tubercular  Lunos,  M. 

Died  here,  .  .  .  .  30 

Left  the  island,         ....  22 

Still  here,  .  .  .  '4 


56 

^  The  first  and  third  of  these  Tables  were  originally  given  in  1827,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  306. 
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Tablb  III.  Ikcifiekt  Phthisis,  35. 

Left  the  island  much  improved,  .  .  26 

Improved,  but  not  since  h^ard  of,        .  5 

Have  since  died,       .  .  .  • .  4 


35 
Tablb  IV.  Thbbatenbd  with  Pulmonary  Disbasb,  108. 

Remained  free  from  symptoms,  .  .  93 

Fell  off,      .....  13 

Lost  sight  of,  ...  .  2 


108 


Table  by  Dr  Lund,  from  Whitens  Madeira,  shewing  the  number  of 
patients^  in  100  cases  of  Consumption,  landed  in  diferent  stages 
of  the  disease,  in  whom  it  was  arrested,  progressed,  aud  proved 
fatal. 

Fibst  Stags  :  48  Cases. 
Arrested — 37. 

(From  4  to  10  years,         .  .  13 

For  3  years,         .  .  .2 

From  8  to  20  months,      .  .  11 

From  7  to  12  months,      .  .  11 

—  37 
Belapses  occurred  in  2  cases. 

Progressed — 1 1 . 

(Passed  in  14  months  into  third  stage,  and 
slowly  progressing,        .  .  3 

Passed  in  16  months,  2  years,  and  5  years 
respectively,  into  second  stage,  .  3 

—  6 
^  Died  5^  months  after  landing,       .               1 
Bemained  one  winter  at  Madeira,  and  died 

the  next  winter  abro^,  .  1 

Went  out  for  7  winters,  and  then  died,         1 

Remained  nearly  8  winters,  and  then  died,   1 

Remained  1   winter,  returned'  home,  and 

V      supposed  dead,  .  .  1 

—  5 

—  11 

48 


Died. 


( 
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Duration  of 
arrestment. 


Arrested — 6. 

.Arrested  for   15  months;   relapsed, 
and  passed  into  third  stage.  Disease 
again  stopped  for  3  months ;  general 
health  as  good  as  before  last  attack,  1 
I  For  15  months,        .  .  2 

For  5  years,  .  .  1 

Game  out  about  10  years  ago ;  relapsed 
in  1847;  disease  again  arrested,  and 
continues  so,         .  .  1 

Progressed — 19.  — 

(Much  ameliorated,  .  .  2 

Still  remain  in  the  second  stage ;  but  the 
__ g.        disease  is  slowly  gaining  ground,  4 

'  In  the  third  stage  ;  but  the  disease  is  ar- 
rested, and  general  health  good,  2 


—       8 


Bemained  one  winter ;  and,  having  left  the 
island  in  a  sinking  state,  supposed  dead,  1 

Remained  one  winter  at  Madeira,  and  died 
the  next  winter  at  home,  .  4 

Died  at  home,  8  months  after  first  landing 
Died.     }     in  Madeira,      ...  2 

Ditto,  10  months,  ditto,    .  .  1 

Ditto,  12  months,  ditto,    .  .  1 

Died  at  Madeira,  14  months  after  first 
landing,  ...  1 

Ditto,  4  years,  ditto,         .  .  1 


11 

—     19 


Third  Stage  :  28  Cases. 
Arrested — 5. 

Durat*  n  of     f  ^^^^^'^©d  so  for  upwards  of  12  years, 
arrestment.     S  ^<>^  ^  years,      . 

\  Left  the  island  after  3  years, 
Progressed — 2  3 . 

(Arrested  for  14  months,  and  then  began 
slowly  to  progress,  .  .1 

Has  progressed  slowly  for  16  months,  1 

Remained  one  winter,  and  then  left,  their 
only  symptoms  being  moderate  morning 
cough  and  expectoration,  .  3 


24 


1 
2 
2 
—      5 


—       5 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
Died.    (     „      7      „  „         .  .  2 

I 


/Died  48  hours  after  landing 

„       6  weeks 

>»             • 

„      7 

9) 

» 

„      9 

n 

j>              • 

„       3  months 

»j 

»     H 

»>             • 

,>      4 

>> 

»      5 

»> 

„      6 

»      7 

j>             • 

„    10 

>» 

\ 


Died  15  months  after  first  landing  in  Ma- 
deira ;  went  home  in  summer,  and  died 
3  months  after  returning, 

Died  4  years  after  first  landing, 

Came  to  Madeira  13  years  ago,  and  re- 
mained 7  winters;  went  home  for  3  years ; 
returned  to  Madeira  for  3  winters  and  2 
summers  ;  and  died  at  home, 


1 
1 


18 

—     23 


28 


Living.  First  stage,  - 
Second  stage. 
Third  stage, 

Dead.      First  stage, 
Second  stage. 
Third  stage, 


=  100 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  chest  disease,  the  general  health 
must  be  inyimrated  as  much  as  possible ;  and  that  injurious 
causes,  exciting  lung  irritation,  as  cold,  damp,  and  variable 
weather,  are  all  especially  hurtful,  and  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Now,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Madeira,  these  injurious 
changes,  and  their  consequent  lung  irritations,  rarely,  if 
ever  occur ;  and,  when  lung  irritation  does  come  on,  it  is 
much  milder  than  at  home ;  and  there  is  this  further  advan- 
tage, that  the  tone  of  the  system  can  be  improved  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  not  available  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Cold  or  tepid  bathing,  sponging 
baths,  moderate  clothing,  constant  out-of-door  exercise,  riding, 
boating,  sitting  in  the  open  air,  or  with  open  windows,  are 
habitually  used. 

From  the  preceding  observations  and  tables,  we  may  con- 
sider it  fully  proved,  that  the  opinion  long  held  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  more  experienced  members  of  the  medical 
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profession,  regarding  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  genial  climate 
in  chest  disease,  is  the  correct  one  ;  and  that  the  statements 
promulgated  against  that  opinion  are  not  supported  by  facts, 
certainly  not  so  far  as  relates  to  Madeira,  ^.nd  most  probably 
not  to  Rome,  Pau,  or  Egypt,  with  the  condition  that  properly 
selected, — not  dying, — patients  are  sent  to  these  localities. 
So  far  as  regards  Madeira,  I  could  strengthen  the  details  of 
its  beneficial  effects  by  relating  individual  cases ;  but  that 
would  unnecessarily  lengthen  this  paper.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  fully  convinced,  after  many  years^  residence  in  Madeira, 
namely,  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  a  person  has 
in  that  place  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  having  the  dis- 
ease arrested,  than  in  England,  or  any  other  place  that  I 
am  at  present  aware  of ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  stages,  the 
disease  is  much  delayed,  the  invalid  enjoying  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  before  finally  sinking;  and  that  a  few  cases 
occur,  where  the  prolongation  of  life  is  very  great.  Many 
in  Madeira  live  longer,  say  from  three  to  four  years,  than 
the  average  duration  of  the  whole  three  stages  in  Great 
Britain,  which  rs  limited  to  a  period  extending  only  to  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  months.  I  have  cases  where  this 
retardation  of  disease  has  extended  to  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
twenty  years;  and  one  to  twenty-five  years.  And  many 
have  lived  on  the  island  in  perfect  health,  whose  brothers 
and  sisters  have,  from  a  contrary  cause,  all  died ;  or  have 
originally  come  out  as  phthisical, .  and  have  lived  free  from 
all  tubei«cular  complaint. 


Art.  VIII. — Report  on  an  Attack  of  Epidemic  Cholera  in 
the  Central  Jail  at  Agra  in  1851.  By  John  MlTREAY, 
M.D.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Agra. 

.The  history  of  the  progress  of  Cholera  in  India  during.the 
laat  ten  years  will  assist  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  aHa^ 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  prei^ent  report. 

I  have  seen  casses  of  Cholera  every  year  ^injQC  myarrivftl 
in  India  in  1833 ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any.  ^tatiops  in  Indi^., 
where  there  are  not  some  cases  each  year.  As  the  symptoms 
are  essentially  the  same,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  why.  I 
have  separated  this  from  the  ordinary  disease  of  the  country. 
It  appeared  in  certain  localities  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
hot  or  rainy  seasons^  and  disappeared  during  the  coldL  season. 
These,  were  geographically  contiguous,  mxd  were  progressively 
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affected.  1?h6  disease  advanced  from  north  to  south,  branch- 
ing off  to  the  west,  and  it  is  now  returning  from  south  to 
north,  branching  off  to  the  east. 

The  disease  appeared  very  generally,  and  in  great  inten- 
sity. For  example,  there  are  usually  10  or  12  cases  at  dif- 
ferent periods  during  the  year  in  the  Agra  jail ;  this  year 
there  w«re  upWiBtrds  of  200  in  a  fortnight  During  the  hot 
season  of  the  year  1842  Cholera  was  very  general  and  fatal 
at  Oabool.  It  was  called  the  Black  Plague.  During  the 
same  season  in  the  year  1843  it  prevailed  extensively  in 
Peshawtir ;  aiid  in  1844  it  extended  to  the  Punjaub,  and  was 
very  fatal  in  Lahore.  It  reached  the  British  territories  in 
1845,  and  proved  very  fatal  at  the  following  stations  succes- 
sively: Ferozapore,  Loodianah,  Umballah,  Soobathoo,  and 
Meerutt.  In  September  that  year  there  were  a  few  ordinary 
cases  at  Muttra,  where  I  was  stationed.  During  the  follow- 
ing hot  season  it  appeared  at  Gwalior,  having  apparently 
passed  in  the  cold  season,  and  left  Agra  intact.  During- this 
year  it  appeared  to  have  descended  the  Sutledge,  as  it  was 
very  fatal  at  Kurratchee.  In  the  year  1847  the  disease  was 
very  fatal  in  Malwah,  where  I  saw  it  in  August.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  its  progress  during  th«  two  following  years ; 
but  in  1850  it  reappeared  in  Malwah,  and  returned  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  Gwalior,  where  it  was  very  general 
towards  the  end  of  the  hot  season.  During  the  rainy  season 
it  extended  to  Dholepore  and  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul,  where 
it  depopulated  several  villages,  and  had  extended  to  Munnea, 
22  iniles  from  Agra,  where  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  took  place  in 
the  end  of  September.  This  appeared  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  as  there  were  no  fresh  cases.  It  appeared 
agaiti  to  pass  Agra  during  the  cold  season,  as  it  reappeared 
at  Hattras  and  AUyghur  during  the  last  hot  season,  viz.. 
May  and  June  1851,  but  it  broke  out  in  Agra  in  July.  It 
also  appeared  at  Bandah,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  during 
the  hot  season,  and  at  Lucknow  very  severely  during  the 
rains.  During  this  year  the  disease  appeared  in  great  viru- 
lence at  Bussorah  and  on  the  Euphrates.  This  may  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  which  passed  to  the  westward,  and 
reached  Kurrttchee  in  1846,  whose  progress  would  be  through 
Turkey  to  Europe.  At  this  rate  it  would  appear  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterratiean  in  1852  or  1853. 

At  Agra  the  cold  season  1850-51  was  cloudy  and  wet,  with 
little  very  cold  weather.  The  hot  season  was  steady  ;  it  was 
very  hot  and  dry  till  the  1st  July,  when  the  rainy  season  set 
in.  There  W6re  rain  or  heavy  clouds  uninterruptedly  till  the 
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9th  of  August,  when  it  cleared  up  till  the  Slst;  there  were 
several  heavy  showers  up  to  the  12th  September,  after  which 
a  steady  dry  westerly  wind  set  in  and  continued  during  the 
month,  and  brought  agreeably  cold  weather. 

The  prisoners  were  very  healthy  during  the  spring  and 
hot  season.  Hospital  Gangrene,  which  had  been  prevalent 
during  the  preceding  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  had  disappeared. 
During  the  month  of  July,  previous  to  the  25th,  there  had  only 
been  17  admissions  from  fever,  and  13  from  bowel  complaints, 
5  from  other  diseases,  and  22  from  boils  and  sores. 

The  tirst  case  of  Cholera  appeared  on  the  25th  July,  and 
the  second  on  the  26th.  There  was  no  case  on  the  27th,  but 
on  the  three  following  days  there  were  10  admissions.  On 
the  Slst  there  were  15  cases,  and  up  to  the  14th  August  that 
was  the  average  number  of  daily  admissions.  The  greatest 
number  was  on  the  5th,  when  19  were  admitted,  from  the 
15th  to  the  26th  there  were  a  few  admissions  daily,  and  on 
the  29th  and  30th  there  were  5  more  cases,  and  2  in  the 
beginning  and  2  more  towards  i^e  end  of  September,  after 
which  no  fresh  cases  appeared  amongst  the  prisoners  or 
their  guards.  The  disease  broke  out  after  25  days  of  con- 
tinued rainy  and  cloudy  weather  ;  whilst  the  rain  continued, 
the  disease  raged,  and  after  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  dis- 
ease rapidly  disappeared.  This  differs  from  the  usual  course 
of  Cholera.  It  generally  appears  in  hot  dry  weather  during 
the  hot  season,  or  in  the  hot  clear  intervals  after  the  first 
fall  of  rain,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  first  case  admitted  from  the  city  of.  Agra  was  in  one 
of  the  guard,  on  the  29th  July.  The  disease  was  more  pre- 
valent in  the  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  Agra  than  in  the 
city,  and  it  became  most  fatal  after  the  rain  ceased.  I  append 
a  tiskble  (No.  6)  of  the  mortality  of  the  city  of  Agra  for  the 
month  of  August,  as  registered  by  the  magistrate,  shewing  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Much  reli- 
ance cannot  be  placed  on  the  names  given  by  the  police  to  the 
diseases  that  proved  fatal ;  but  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
the  increase  in  the  mortality  was  from  Cholera.  The  disease 
gradually  subsided  as  the  weather  became  cool  towards  the 
end  of  September.  This  mortality  in  2  montlis  of  908  in 
a  population  of  66,000  in  the  city  and  40,000  in  the  suburbs 
is  not  great.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  accurately 
known  ;  but  there  are  11,605  houses  in  the  city,  and  13,475  in 
the  suburbs.  The  superior  cleanliness  and  improved  ventilation 
from  opening  out  new  wide  streets,  prevented  it  from  spread- 
ing in  the  city  so  extensively  as  in  the  less  clean  suburbs. 
It  was  severe  in  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail  in  the 
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beginning  of  August,  viz.,  Wezerepore  to  the  north-east,  and 
Saidkow  to  the  south  ;  and  there  were  several  cases  after 
the  10th  August  in  the  Convent  and  Orphanage.  In  the 
Female  Orphan  School  there  were  12  cases,  of  which  2  were 
fatal ;  in  the  Nunnery,  1  case. 

There  wei-e  very  few  cases  in  the  cantonments  of  Agra, 
and  these  occurred  after  the  weather  had  cleared  up.   There 
were  twenty-nine  cases  in  the  2d  European  regiment,  of 
which  seven  proved  fatal.     Amongst  the  native  corps,  there 
were  only  fifteen  cases,  and  thr^e  of  these  were  from  the 
company  of  sepoys  on  duty  at  the  jail.   Amongst  the  out-lying 
gangs  of  prisoners,  the  first  case  from  Secundra  was  admitted 
on  the  1st  August,  and,  on  the  same  day,  a  case  from  Saha- 
gunge.     The  first  case  from  the  Taj  was  on  the  3d  August. 
The  most  marked  distinction  is,  that  the  four  wards  in  the 
centre  of  the  jail  were  least  afi^ected.   The  proportion  of  cases, 
and  the  mortality  amongst  the  life  prisoners  and  those  of  long 
terms  is  great,  compared  with  those  of  short  terms  of  impri- 
sonment.    Of  the  latter  class,  about  500  were  at  Secundra 
and  the  Taj,  500  with  the  magistrate,  and  400  at  Sahagung, 
Kambag,  Kowmilah,  and  other  outgangs ;  and  amongst  these 
there  were  only  54  cases  and  16  deaths.     The  number  of 
prisoners  included  in  the  first  class  was  nearly  similar,  viz., 
about  1500  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  they  were 
not  allowed  to   leave  the  jail   or  its   immediate   vicinity. 
Amongst  these  there  were  199  cases  and  59  deaths. 

The  disease  had  evidently  a  connection  with  the  locality  ; 
and  under  the  impression  that  removal  would  prevent  the  men 
being  afiected,  I  sent  300  to  Secundra  and  the  Taj  on  the 
3l8t  July,  and  of  these  only  two  were  afifected.  For  similar 
reasons,  and  from  observing  the  immunity  of  those  sent  away, 
I  wished  to  send  300  more  away  on  the  1st  August  from  the 
jail  into  the  fort  at  Agra ;  but  the  military  authorities  ob- 
jected to  their  being  admitted,  lest  they  should  contaminate 
the  garrison.  Had  the  disease  continued  after  the  rain 
ceased,  I  would  have  removed  the  prisoners  into  tents. 

The  disease  was  evidently  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the 
locality,  and  probably  modified  by  the  diet,  cleanliness,  and 
ventilation  of  the  jail.  The  jail  is  situated  in  an  open  plain, 
with  a  deep  tank  to  the  north-west,  well  drained,  and  no 
marshy  ground  in  the  vicinity.  The  wards  are  well  raised 
and  freely  ventilated.  When  the  rains  set  in,  on  the  1st 
July,  2039  slept  in  the  jail ;  of  these,  200  were  sent  to  Se- 
cundra and  the  Taj,  as  the  barracks  for  their  sleeping  were 
not  finished.     On  the  31st  July  and  1st  August,  when  the 
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Cholera  broke  out,  300  more  were  sent  to  these  oatgangs, 
leaving  1556  remaining  in  jail.  Ab  this  is  one  qqaii^r  less 
than  tile  number  that  occupied  the  buildings  in  perfect  health 
a  few  days  before  the  Cholera  appeared^  crowding  or- want  of 
space  and  ventilation  cannot  have  caused  the  disease* 

The  diet  consists  of  bread  and  Dhal  vegetables  and  chu- 
bena,  with  spices  and  tobacco.  During  tibie  cold  seastm  they 
received  coarse  flour  in  increased  quantity;  but  since  the 
15th  April  they  had  got  the  finest  wheat-flour.  The  diet  was 
the  same  as  the  prisoners  outside  used»  who  suffered  slightLy, 
and  it  was  totally  different  from  what  the  European  sei^geant 
and  our  Christian  prisoners  used  inside  ;  and  the  former  died, 
and  the  latter  had  an  attack  of  the  disease.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  diet. 

In  regard  to  cleanliness,  the  excrement  and  filth  are  car- 
ried out  mominff  and  evening  to  pits  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
there  were  no  disagreeable  smells  perceptible  in  the  jail,  nor 
any  variation  from  former  years  when  there  was  no  Cholera. 

Though  the  disease  did  not  originate  firom  defect  in  any  of 
these  important  points,  I  am  satisfied"  it  would  have  been 
more  fatal  and  prevalent  had  either  of  these  points  been  ne- 
glected. The  disease  increases  in  impure  air ;  it  ia  concen- 
trated in  confined  air,  and  it  readily  attacks  one  weakened 
by  insufficient  or  indigestible  food ;  but  these  circumstances 
alone  will  not  induce  the  disease,  nor  will  their  oppo^te 
always  ward  it  off.  What  is  the  disease  %  I  have  ^ven  its 
history  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  of  late  years, 
which  bears  an  analogy  to  that  of  its  appealrance  in  Europe 
twenty  years  since. 

I  shall  now  give  its  most  prominent  symptom«s,  though 
these  are  not  constant.  I  have  seen  a  strong  man,  after  a 
single  watery  motion,  in  a  few  minutes  become  livid,  coldi 
and  pulseless ;  he  still  breathed  ntechauioally  for  a  few  hours» 
as  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  will  vibrate  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  mainspring  is  broken.  If  roused^  the  mind  was 
still  clear,  but  its  light  was  gradually  eclipsed  till  darkness 
followed,  and  night  remained.  In  some  instances,  the  symp- 
toms disappeared  as  rapidly  as  they  had  supervened,  leaving 
no  train  behind,  ThesQ  are  the  extreme  cases.  The  o^r 
nary  symptoms  were  watery  vomiting  and  purging,  with  a 
sinking  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  stomach,  with 
cramps  of  the  extremities  and  body.  The  body  was  cold  and 
clammy,  sometimes  pouring  put  perspiration,  and  the  hands 
and  feet  livid  and  shrivelled ;  the  eyes  shrunk  and  congested ; 
the  face  haggard ;  the  voice  a  husky  whisper ;  dull  stupor 
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rapidly  supervened,  but  when  roused,  the  mind  remained 
clear.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  low,  and  soon  imperceptible 
at  the  wrist.  The  blood  was  watery  and  dark  ;  no  bile  nor 
urine  was  secreted.  When  the  disease  was  speedily  removed, 
there  were  generally  no  sequelae  ;  in  other  cases,  looseness 
continued,  and,  in  a  few,  fever.  In  a  few  cases,  the  loose- 
ness was  periodical,  followed  by  most  profuse  perspirations. 
This  is  a  complication  with  intermittent  fever,  which  I  have 
seen  more  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  India,  particularly  in 
Mhow  ;  and  it  is  important,  as  it  regulates  the  treatment, 
the  most  effectual  part  of  which  can  only  be  advantageously 
used  before  the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms.  In  other  cases, 
the  state  of  collapse  sometimes  continued  one  or  two  days 
befoi'e  warmth  was  restored  to  the  surface,  or  urine  or  bile 
appeared.  The  watery  evacuations  continued,  with  pain  in 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  which  continued  after  reaction 
ensued  ;  the  fever  was  of  a  typhoid  character ;  the  pulse  was 
quick  and  feeble  ;  the  skin  dusky,  feeling  like  warm  velvet ; 
the  liver  and  kidneys  acted  irregularly.  The  longer  the 
period  of  collapse  continued,  the  more  marked  were  the  ty- 
phoid symptoms,  and  the  greater  the  emaciation  on  recovery. 
A  troublesome  diarrhoea  was  the  most  permanent  of  the 
sequelae. 

The  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  might  be  removed,  and 
still  the  patient  sink,  unless  the  burning  uneasiness  in  the 
praecordia  subsided,  or  urine  or  bile  appeared. 

I  examined  two  of  the  earliest  cases,  which  proved  fatal 
under  twelve  hours.  In  both  the  blood  was  watery  and 
dark,  the  heart  flaccid  and  empty,  the  lungs  and  intestines 
congested,  the  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  dark  bile,  and  the 
bladder  was  empty.  The  state  of  the  blood  was  similar  to 
what  I  had  observed  in  Paris  in  1832,  on  the  Ganges  in  1833, 
and  in  different  parts  of  India  almost  every  year  since  then. 
Similar  appearances  were  observed  by  Dr  Anderson  in  Au- 
gust in  the  fatal  cases  amongst  the  2d  European  regiment 
in  cantonments.  The  appearances  which  I  have  on  other 
occasions  observed,  in  more  protracted  stages  of  the  disease, 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  brain, 
were  not  invariable,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  suspended 
functions  of  the  different  organs  ;  hence  the  effects,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  was  directed  to  check  the  symptoms,  to 
promote  the  natural  secretions,  and  to  remove  the  sequelae  of 
the  disease. 

Remedies  that  are  easily  obtained,  and  when  application  is 
plain  and  simple,  even  to  unpractised  people,  are  peculiarly 
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Vltluable  in  this  country,  more  especially  when  u  rapidly  fatal 
pestilence  like  Cholera  rages  extensively ;  when  a  few  hours 
miakes  the  difference  between  life  and  death,  and  vrh^e  ra- 
tional physicians  are  few  and  far  between.  The  Oholera  me- 
dicines here  described  were  distribtited  through  the  town 
and  district  of  Agra  to  each  tannah  or  police  station.  They 
were  placed  utider  charge  of  a  native  doctor  at  Secundra, 
Taj  and  Rambag,  where  prisoners  were  located,  and  «ach 
Burkundaze  in  charge  of  working  prisoners  liad  a  supply. 
There  were  about  20,000  pilk  distributed.  The  confidence 
of  the  people  in  their  efficacy  was  very  gi'eat.  They  were 
preferred  to  the  medicine  of  the  Hakeems  and  Baids,  and 
the  preference  affected  the  income  of  these  practitioners. 
Hence  arose  a  report  that  the  pills  contained  soap  (made  of 
hog's  lard),  which  would  destroy  their  caste.  This  Was  coun- 
teracted by  a  public  intimation  of  the  ingredients  from  the 
Kotwall.  In  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  tiie  ^ry 
against  the  government  measures  for  relief  was  poisotn.  Here 
it  was  caste^  the  most  spiritual,  if  not  the  most  rational,  of 
the  two  popular  clamours. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  disease  two  of  the  Cholera  pills^ 
were  given  ;  and  if  vomited,  one  was  repeated  every  half-hour, 
and  a  mustard  poultice  applied  to  the  stomach.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  if  taken  early,  no  further  treatment  was  re- 
quired. On  the  following  morning  a  small  dose  of  calomel 
or  blue  pill,  followed  by  castor-oil,  was  generally  given,  and 
mild  farinaceous  diet  enjoined  for  several  days. 

In  cases  where  collapse  had  supervened,  or  there  was  great 
prostration,  the  Cholera  mixture^  was  given  in  doses  from 
one  to  two  ounces.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Cholera 
pills,  only  liquid  and  more  active,  and  in  some  eases  it  ap- 
peared more  efficacious.  In  some  of  the  most  intense  cases 
of  collapse  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  salt  and  half  a  dradim 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  bottle  of  water  was  used,  and  re- 
action in  some  hopeless  cases  followed.  Hot  saline  enemate 
were  used  with  Serjeant  M*Kay,  but  without  benefit^  l^ongh 
on  former  occasions  I  have  found  this  the  most  powerfol 
agent  in  inducing  reaction.  This  remedy  is  not  adapted  to 
general  use  in  India.  A  little  brandy  was  given  in  sago  with 

'  Ohohra  POh, 

Aphiun.  Kala  Mircha. 

OpiQin,  one  part ;  black  pepper,  two  parts. 
Hing. 

Astafoetida,  three  part*,  well  mixed  and  diyided  into  five  grain  pills. 
CKoJera  AfijttMre, 

«*m»l*i!"*  ^^  ?*' '  £?y®"°®  pepper,  40  gr. ;  assafoetida,  1  dr.  5  ammo&!a,  1  os. ; 
oamphor  mixture,  20  o«.  -j  * 
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advantage,  in  low  cases.  Some  of  the  collapsed  patients  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  for  sugar  and  water,  and  it  was  given 
copioasly,  and  in  some  inatances  with  decided  benefit.  Con- 
stant warm  frictions  with  oil  and  turpentine,  and  hot  appli- 
cations, were  employed  with  great  relief  to  the  cramps. 

Small  bleeding  to  the  extent  of  four  to  eight  ounces  was 
employed  towards  the  tern^ination  of  the  attack  by  Dr  Walker ; 
this  did  not  prevent  collapse  supervening,  nor  did  the  cases 
recover  more  rapidly.    When  local  inflammation  appears,  or 
reaction,  local  depletion  ia  very  beneficial ;  but  I  have  on 
former  occasions,  as  well  as  now,  observed  fatal  collapse 
immediately  follow  the  use  of  depletion  in  the  earlier  stages^ 
and  I  have  not  observed  any  subsequent  benefit  to  recommend 
the  use  of  so  dangerous  a  remedy.     The  treatment  in  the  se- 
coiidary  stage,  when  reaction  had  followed  long-continued 
collapse,   and   typhoid  febrile    symptoms   had   supervened, 
consisted  in  promoting  the  natural  secretions  and  supporting 
the  strength ;  and  where  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  was  severe, 
local  depletion  and  counter-irritation,  the  remedies  most  effi- 
cacious were  a  combination  of  calomel,  quinine,  andassafoetida, 
with  castor-oil,  followed  during  convalescence  by  a  bitter 
to<oio,  consisting  of  an  infusion  of  cheryetta,  aolah,  and  senna. 
The  diet  was  milk  and  sago  or  rice.     Diarrhoea  was  a  com- 
mon and  often  obstinate  sequela.     I  have  seen  it  last  for 
years.   Its  pathology  is  obscure  ;  there  is  not  always  inflam- 
matiera  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines.     The  liver  is 
generally  small,  and  of  the  usual  anaemic  appearance,  found 
with  great  emaciation.      The  kidneys  presented  a  similar 
flabby  appearance  in  some  cases,  though  Bright's  disease  is 
not  common.     Many  of  the  cases  depend  on  irregular  action 
of  the  pancreas.     These  observations  are  founded  on  pre- 
vious experience  amongst  Europeans.     The  best  treatment 
consisted  of  mild  alteratives,  blisters,  with  change  of  climate 
and  sea- air  ;  very  strict  attention  to  diet  is  necessary  ;  milk 
and  farinaceous  diet  appears  best ;  and  rich  highly-seasoned 
food  with  vegetables  the  worst.     The  remedies  used  with 
most  advantage  with  the  prisoners  were  a  few  leeches  fol- 
lowed by  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pills  (See  Note^),  morning  and  evening  accompanied  by 
Bhail  Ghera  Sherbet,  and  milk  diet.     The  use  of  very  nutri- 
tious food,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  morbid  appetite,  or 
rapidly  restore  strength,  and  the  use  of  astringents,  are  gener- 
ally followed  in  a  few  days  by  an  aggravation  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

^  ^  Poly.  Ipecac,  Pil.  Hydrarg^  Assafoetida,  Ext.   Gentianae,  Ext.  Aloes 
a  a  gr.  zii,  ft.  Pil.  xii. 
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From  the  accompaDying  tables,  it  appears  that  from  a 
strength  of  2,939  prisoners  and  600  guards  there  were  264, 
or  7*46  per  cent,  attacked  with  Cholera,  of  whom  80  or  30*30 
per  cent,  died  ;  this  is  equal  to  2*26  per  cent,  on  the  strength 
of  the  jail.  There  were  101  admissions  during  the  night,  and 
163  during  the  day ;  of  these  (Table  No.  6)  there  were  132 
slight  cases,  of  whom  10  or  7*57  per  cent,  died  ;  42  severe 
cases,  of  whom  12or  27 '90  percent.  died,and89  collapsed  cases, 
of  whom  58  or  63*16  per  cent.  died.  Of  the  80  fatal  cases,  51 
or  62*88  died  within  24  hours,  of  whom  4  were  under  6,  and  22 
under  12  hours.  There  were  only  14  or  1*75  per  cent,  died 
after  the  second  day.  From  Table  No.  3  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  difference  of  age  between  20  and  60  has  much  influ> 
ence  on  the  mortality.  Beyond  60  the  mortality  is  very  high. 
Under  20  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  afford  a  useful 
criterion.  From  Table  No.  4  it  appears  that  the  mortality 
is  high  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  imprisonment.  There 
is  also  a  similar  increase,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  the  number  attacked.  This  difference 
depended  on  those  imprisoned  for  short  terms  having  been 
sent  to  the  different  outgangs,  either  before  or  after  the 
Cholera  broke  out,  whilst  the  life  prisoners  and  bad  cha- 
racters were  retained  in  the  jail. 

Table  No.  2  shews  the  localities  in  which  the  disease  ap- 
peared. The  four  central  wards  in  the  jail  were  most  free 
from  attack.  They  are  old,  low  arch-roofed  buildings,  and 
less  freely  ventilated  than  the  other  more  recent  wards. 
The  cases  which  appeared  in  the  hospital  amongst  the  pa- 
tients or  attendants  were  most  fatal. 

John  Murray,  M.D.  Civil  Surgeon,  Agra. 

Agra^  Nov.  1, 1861. 

P.aSi.— During  the  year  1852,  the  Cholera  was  very  prevalent 
and  fatal  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  Hills,  in  St  Babur, 
and  at  Deyrah  Dhoon,  and  also  at  Umballah.  At  the  same 
rate  it  should  appear  at  Lahore  in  1853. 

J.  M. 
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No.  11. — Locality  in  which  the  Cholera  appeared. 
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PAET  11. 

CRITICAL    ANALYSIS. 


Art.  I. — Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology ^  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  By  James 
Paget,  F.R.S.,  lately  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
to  the  College  ;  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physi- 
ology at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Volume  I.  Hyper- 
trophy; Atrophy;  Repair;  Inflammation;  Morti- 
fication ;  Specific  Diseases.  London,  1853.  Svo,  pp. 
499.  Volume  II.  Tumours.  London,  1853.  8vo,  pp. 
637. 

Some  doubt  may  justly  be  entertained  whether  the  term 
Surgical  Pathology  be  quite  logical  and  philosophical, 
either  in  its  origin  or  in  its  application  ;  and  whether  the  dis- 
tinction which  it  implies  is  truly  founded  on  scientific  and  es- 
sential diflPerences.  Pathology,  it  may  be  said,  is  one  science, 
whether  it  relates  to  medicine  or  to  surgery.  The  changes 
which  it  enumerates  and  describes,  and  the  lesions  of  which 
it  narrates  the  history,  all  agree  in  being  departures  from 
the  healthy  structure  and  organization  of  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans, of  which  the  body  consists.  The  distinction  of  Patho- 
logy into  medical  and  surgical,  relates  only  to  treatment,  and 
to  the  division  of  the  profession  into  physicians  and  surgeons. 
The  same  changes  in  structure  which  affect  the  skin,  the 
extremities,  and  other  external  parts,  may  affect  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver.  All  the  tissues  which 
compose  these  internal  parts  and  internal  organs,  are  liable 
to  undergo  the  same  morbid  changes ;  and  it  is  unphiloso- 
phical,  it  may  be  argued,  to  found  distinctions  on  accidental, 
or  at  least  indifferent  characters,  like  those  of  mere  position 
and  situation. 

All  this  is  doubtless  true,  and  a  good  deal  more  might  be 
said  to  shew,  that  it  must  be  true.  But  again,  though  the 
distinction  cannot  be  said  to  be  philosophical  or  logical,  it  is 
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at  least  convenient  ;  it  is  sanctioned  by  a  sort  of  practical 
usage ;  and  it  possesses  many  advantages,  which  recommend 
it  at  once  to  teacher,  to  pupil,  and  to  practitioner.  A  certain 
class  of  diseases  affecting  the  internal  parts,  the  outlets,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  animal  body,  it  has  long  been  the  pro- 
vince of  the  surgeon  to  treat.  Almost  all  these  diseases 
were,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  treated  by  local  applications, 
by  various  yistrumental  means,  by  operations  of  cutting,  or 
removal  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  of  mutilation,  ablation, 
and  excision  of  various  sorts.  Though  the  limits  of  this 
mechanical  surgery,  as  it  may  be  called,  have  undergone  a 
considerable  degree  of  contraction,  the  diseases  have  still 
remained  to  be  treated  by  surgeons  upon  more  extensive  and 
more  just  principles.  The  example  and  authority  of  such 
men  as  John  Hunter,  John  Abemethy,  Mr  Lawrence,  Mr 
Travers,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr  Vincent,  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  have  exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  shewing 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  extensive  and  profound  study  of 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  of  healthy  actions,  and  morbid 
actions  and  structures,  in  regulating  and  applying  the  treat- 
ment of  surgical  diseases.  By  considering  these  diseases  as 
not  local  affections  only,  but  as  manifestations  of  particular 
states  of  the  system  at  large,  as  individual  but  integral  parts 
of  one  great  whole,  it  is  virtually  admitted,  that  Pathology, 
as  a  science  or  branch  of  medical  knowledge,  recognizes  not 
the  distinction  into  Medical  and  Surgical. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  distinction  between  Medical 
and  Surgical  Diseases,  or  between  General  and  Local  Dis- 
eases, becomes  entirely  arbitrary  and  artificial.  In  point  of 
fact,  though  Cullen  and  various  other  nosologists  have  made 
a  class  Locales  and  Topici,  speaking  according  to  strict 
physiological  and  pathological  principles,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  existence  as  a  local  disease.  One  disease  may  be  more 
local  and  less  general  than  another ;  but  the  existence  of  an 
affection  absolutely  local,  that  is,  entirely  independent  of  the 
organs,  the  actions  and  the  functions  of  the  general  organ- 
ism, and  of  the  laws  to  which  the  organism  is  subject,  is  al- 
together a  creation  of  the  fancy.  If  any  affection  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  local,  it  is  in  no  long  time  found  to  be  the 
product  of  some  change  in  the  system  at  large ;  and  though 
any  given  affection  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  local, 
it  speedily  shews,  that  it  exerts  upon  the  constitution  at  large 
very  decided  and  perceptible  influences. 

It  must  be  granted,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  of  Pa- 
thology into  Medical  and  Surgical  is  arbitrary  and  artificial, 
and  may  be  very  well  suited  for  communicating  information 
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of  a  certain  kind  and  form,  but  is  at  variance  with  the  natu- 
ral and  essential  characters  of  the  subject,  and  is  calculated  to 
convey,  if  not  to  impress,  erroneous  ideas  on  the  true  nature 
and  objects  of  Pathological  Science. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  appears  to  us  to  be  so  much 
more  forcible,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  England  itself,  have,  in  the  establishment  of 
their  extensive  collection,  and  in  the  constant  attention  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  its  enlargement,  not  ambiguously 
approved  the  principle  that  Pathology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
morbid  actions  and  structures,  is  a  science,  one,  and  indivi* 
sible,  and  that  which  is  styled  Surgical  Pathology,  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Medicine  as  of  Surgery.  Even  in  a  therapeutic 
point  of  view,  the  distinction  is  not  by  any  means  in  all  in- 
stances tenable.  Every  experienced  surgeon  knows  that 
many  cases  commonly  called  surgical,  he  must  treat  upon 
general  medical  principles ;  and  that  though  operation  and 
local  management  may  be  often  required,  yet  it  is  unsafe  and 
unprofitable  to  disregard  the  medical  treatment  of  such  ma- 
ladies. 

Though  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  submit  these  remarks, 
we  allow  that  the  distinction  of  Pathology  into  Medical  and 
Surgical  is  convenient,  and  one  which  we  are  obliged,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  ourselves  to  adopt.  All  that  we  here 
mean  to  inculcate  is,  that  we  are  quite  aware,  that  it  is  not 
perfectly  philosophical  and  logical;  and  having  said  this 
much,  we  proceed  to  introduce  the  work  of  Mr  Paget  to  our 
readers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Lectures  contained  in  these  vo« 
lumes  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  dur- 
ing the  six  years  intervening  bietween  1847  and  the  end  of 
1852,  in  which  the  author  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery  to  the  College.  The  substance  of  several 
of  them  has  been  in  various  modes  before  the  public.  But 
in  the  present  form  they  have  received  that  complete  degree 
of  revision  and  rectification,  of  detail  and  information,  which 
the  author  hopes  may  render  them  more  perfect  as  a  body 
of  pathological  and  practical  knowledge,  and  more  service- 
able to  those  who  are  desirous  to  render  their  knowledge  of 
Pathology  exact,  accurate,  and  extensive. 

The  first  volume  contains  twenty  lectures,  of  which  the 
subjects  are  the  following. 

I.  Nutrition  ;  its  nature,  purpose,  and  conditions.  II.  The 
conditions  necessary  to  healthy  nutrition.  III.  The  Forma- 
tive process ;  Growth.    IV.  Hypertrophy.    V.  Atrophy ;  De- 
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generation.  VI.  Atrophy.  VII.  General  considerations  on 
Repair  and  Reproduction.  VIII.  The  Materials  for  the  Re- 
pair of  Injuries.  IX.  and  X.  The  process  of  the  Repair  of 
Wounds.  XI.  The  Repair  of  Fractures.  XII.  The  Repairs  of 
Injuries  in  various  Tissues.  XIII.  The  Phenomena  of  In- 
flammation. XIV.  Products  of  Inflammation.  XV.  Deve- 
lopments of  Lymph.  XVI.  Degenerated  Forms  of  Lymph. 
XVII.  Changes  produced  by  Inflammation  on  the  affected 
parts.  XVIII.  Nature  and  Causes  of  Inflammation.  XIX. 
Mortification.     XX.  Specific  Diseases. 

The  Second  Volume  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  extensive 
and  complicated  subject  of  Tumours,  or  New  and  Heterolo- 
gous Growths.  The  lectures  are  in  number  sixteen ;  and  in 
them  the  author  treats  of  the  following  subjects. 

I.  The  Classification  of  Tumours ;  IL  and  III.  Cysts  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  IV.  Fatty  and  Fibro-cellular  Tumours ;  Painful 
Subcutaneous  Tumours;  V.  Fibrous  Tumours;  VI.  Recurring 
Fibroid  and  Fibro-nucleated  Tumours;  VII.  Cartilaginous 
Tumours ;  VIII.  Myeloid  and  Osseous  Tumours ;  IX.  Glan- 
dular Tumours,  and  Vascular  and  Erectile  Tumours.  X. 
Skirrhous  or  Hard  Cancer ;  XI.  Medullary  or  Soft,  Spongy 
Cancer;  XII.  Epithelial  Cancer;  XIII.  Meanoid,  Haema- 
twd,  Osteoid,  Villous,  and  Colloid  Cancers ;  XIV.  and  XV. 
General  Pathology  of  Cancer,  and  Conditions  giving  rise  to 
the  formation ;  and  XVI.  Tubercle. 

Mr  Paget  begins  his  Lectures  by  considering  the  process 
or  function  of  Nutrition,  and  explaining  its  nature,  purpose, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  normal  performance. 
These  conditions  are  four:  1^^,  a  right  state  and  normal 
composition  of  the  blood  or  other  nutritive  material ;  2c:2,  a 
regular  and  not  far-distant  supply  of  such  blood ;  Sd,  at  least 
in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree  of  influence  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and,  4^A,  a  natural  state  of  the  part  to  be  main- 
tained. 

In  speaking  of  the  first  condition,  he  dwells  a  little  upon  the 
principle  of  symmetry,  as  exemplified  in  the  phenomena  of 
disease ;  that  is  to  say,  the  afi^ection  of  like  or  the  same  parts 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  plane  of  the  animal  body.  Thus  it 
is  known  that  in  chronic  rheumatism,  or  chronic  arthritis^ 
when  one  joint  becomes  afiected,  the  corresponding  one  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  affected  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  In 
all  these  instances,  argues  Mr  Paget,  it  must  be  inferred,  that 
the  morbid  substance  in  the  blood,  whatever  it  may  be, 
acts  upon  and  changes  only  certain  portions  of  what  we 
might  suppose  to  be  all  the  very  same  tissue.     Such  a  sub- 
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stance  fastens  on  certain  islands,  says  Mr  Paget,  on  certain 
surfaces  of  two  bones,  or  of  two  parts  of  the  skin,  and  leaves 
the  rest  unscathed  ;  and  these  islands  are  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding pieces  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  The  concla* 
sion,  he  continues,  is  unavoidable,  that  these  are  the  only  two 
pieces  that  are  exactly  alike ;  that  there  is  less  affinity  be- 
tween the  morbid  material  and  the  osseous  tissue,  or  the 
skin,  or  the  cartilage  close  by ;  else  it  would  have  been  simi- 
larly diseased. 

This  subject  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  nutri- 
tion is  very  fully  examined  in  the  second  Lecture. 

In  the  third  Lecture  after  giving  some  judicious  explana- 
tions of  the  process  of  growths,  he  enters  on  the  considera- 
tion of  Hypertrophy  ;  and  under  this  form  he  includes  only 
those  cases  (p.  66)  in  which  the  enlargement  of  a  part  is 
effected  with  development  and  increase  of  its  natural  tissue, 
with  retention  of  its  natural  form,  and  with  increase  of  pain. 
The  conditions  necessary  to  hypertrophy  are  chiefly  in  only 
three,  namely ; 

1.  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its  healthy  func- 
tions ;  2.  An  increased  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  the  par- 
ticular materials  which  a  part  appropriates  to  its  nutrition , 
or  in  secretion  ;  and,  3.  An  increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood. 

He  then  examines  in  the  fourth  Lecture,  Hypertrophy  of 
Muscle  and  Hypertrophy  of  Bone.  Of  the  latter  the  follow- 
ing description  is  given. 

**  Hypertrophy  of  bone  presents  itself  in  many  interesting  cases. 
It  is  usually  a  secondary  process,  ensuing  in  consequence  of  change 
in  a  part  with  which  some  bone  is  intimately  connected.  Just  as  in 
their  natural  development  and  growth,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
formed  in  adaptation  to  the  brain,  and  those  of  the  limbs  are  framed 
to  fitness  for  the  action  of  the  muscles ;  so,  in  disease,  they  submit 
in  their  nutrition  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  more  active  parts. 
Thus,  the  skull  enlarges  when  its  contents  do ;  and  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  strengthen  themselves  as  the  muscles  inserted  on  them  become 
stronger  and  more  active  ;  and  they  do  this  in  adaptation  to  the  force 
of  the  muscles,  and  not  merely  because  of  the  movements  they  are 
subject  to :  for  no  extent  or  force  of  passive  movement  would  pre- 
vent the  bones  of  a  limb  whose  muscles  are  paralyzed  from  suffering 
atrophy. 

**  In  the  skull,  if  in  any  organ,  we  might  speak  of  two  forms  of 
hypertrophy ;  eccentric  and  concentric.  When  the  cranial  contents 
are  enlarged,  the  skull  is  hypertrophied  with  corresponding  augmen- 
tation of  its  area;  and  when  the  cranial  contents  are  diminished,  the 
skull  (at  least  in  many  cases)  is  also  hypertrophied,  but  with  con- 
centric growth,  and  diminution  of  its  capacity. 
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'^  The  first,  or  eccentric  form,  is  usually  the  consequence  of  hy- 
drocephalus; wherein,  as  the  fluid  collects  and  distends  the  dura 
mater,  so  the  skull  grows ;  still,  as  it  were,  striving  to  attain  its 
purpose,  and  form  a  complete  envelope  for  the  expanding  hrain. 

'^  The  process  of  enlargement  in  these  cases  is  often  one  of  simple 
growth,  and  that>  indeed,  to  a  less  extent  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight :  for  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  duo  thickness  of  the  skull  is  at- 
tained while  its  bones  are  engaged  in  the  extension  of  their  super- 
ficial area.  Hence,  the  weight  of  an  hydrocephalic  skull  is  not  much, 
if  at  all,  greater  than  that  of  a  healthy  one  ;  a  large  parietal  bone,^ 
measuring  nine  inches  diagonally,  weighs  only  four  ounces,  while  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  parietal  bone  is  about  three  ounces. 

**  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  symme- 
trical placing  of  the  Wormian  bones,  by  which  the  extent  of  the 
skull  is  in  a  measure  made  up.  They  shew  how  the  formative  pro- 
cess, though  thus  thrown  into  straits  and  difficulties,  yet  conforms, 
both  in  growth  and  development,  with  the  law  of  symmetry. 

'^  It  would  be  yet  more  interesting  if  we  could  certainly  trace  here 
something  of  conformity  with  the  law  of  unity  of  organic  type,  in 
the  mode  of  insertion  of  these  Wormian  intercalary  bones,  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  animals.  It  cannot  be  certainly  done ; 
and  yet,  in  some  of  these  specimens,  there  appears  (as  if  in  accord- 
ance with  that  law)  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  the  Wormian 
bones  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal  suture  more  than  in  any 
other  part,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  interparietal  bones  of  Rodents. 
And  in  the  very  rare  specimen,^  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion  of 
the  other  bones,  we  find  a  remarkable  bony  arch,  extending  from 
between  the  two  frontals  to  the  occipital  bone ;  occupying,  therefore, 
the  place  of  a  large  interparietal  bone,  and  reminding  us  of  some  of 
the  monkeys,  e,  g,,  Gebus  and  Jacchus.  We  have  a  somewhat  cor- 
roborative specimen  in  the  immense  hydrocephalic  skull  of  the  ske- 
leton from  Mr  Listen's  Museum  (No.  3489),  in  which  the  inter- 
parietal Wormian  bones  are  larger  than  any  others. 

**  The  hypertrophy  of  the  skull,  which  may  be  called  concentric,  is 
that  which  attends  atrophy  with  shrinking  of  the  brain,  or,  perhaps, 
any  disease  of  the  brain  in  which  there  is  diminution  of  its  bulk.  In 
such  a  case  it  usually  happens,  as  was  first  shewn  by  Dr  Sims,^  that 
the  skull  becomes  very  thick. 

**  All  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined  shew,  however,  that  in 
these  cases  the  thickening  of  the  skull  is  not,  in  itself,  a  morbid  pro- 
cess ;  it  manifests  definite  purpose ;  is  usually  effected  by  healthy 
growth  ;  and  observes  the  rules  followed  in  the  natural  formation  of 
the  skull. 

^  No.  2  in  the  College  Museum. 

^  No.  3487  in  the  same  Museum. 

3  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xix.,  p.  315. 
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*^  Thus,  as  in  6rst  formation,  the  skull  adapts  itself  to  the  form  and 
size  of  the  brain,  or,  rather,  of  its  membrane<i ;  only  now  it  does  so 
without  representing  on  its  exterior  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  within.  The  thickening  of  the  skull  is  effected  by  the  gradual 
remodelling  of  the  inner  table  and  diploe  of  the  bones  of  the  vault ; 
so  that,  although  the  exterior  of  the  skull  may  retain  its  natural 
form  and  size,  the  inner  table  grows  more  and  more  inwards,  as  if 
sinking  towards  the  retiring  and  shrinking  brain  ;  not  thickening, 
but  simply  removing  from  the  outer  table,  and  leaving  a  wider  space 
filled  with  healthy  diploe. 

**  Again,  it  is  a  fact  of  singular  interest,  that  this  thickening,  this 
hypertrophy  of  the  skull,  most  commonly,  if  not  always,  takes  place 
especially,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere,  in  the  parts  of 
the  bones  in  and  about  which  ossification  commenced  in  the  foetal 
state :  as  if,  one  might  say,  some  of  the  potency  that  of  old  brought 
the  foetal  membrane  of  these  parts  first  into  the  development  of  bone, 
were  always  afterwards  concentrated  in  them ;  or  as  if  a  reserve 
power  of  growth  had  its  seat  in  the  same  centres  where  was  for- 
merly the  originative  power  of  development.     The  fact  is  shewn  in 
many  cases  of  the  specimens ;  and  we  may  find  some  further,  though 
less  sure,  evidence  of  the  peculiar  formative  energy  of  these  old 
centres,  in  the  fact  that  those  diseases  of  bone  which  are  accompanied 
with  excessive  formation,  such  as  morbid  thickenings  of  the  skull  and 
tumours,  are,  in  a  lai'ge  majority  of  cases,  seated  in  or  near  the 
centres  of  ossification ;  you  rarely  find  them  except  at  the  articular 
ends,  or  round  the  middle  of  the  shaft.     The  same  does  not  hold  of 
nekrosis,  rickets,  ulceration,  or  other  diseases  indicative  of  depression 
of  the  formative  power  of  the  bone.     Rather,  as  some  specimens 
(Nos.  390-1-2)  of  rickety  disease  of  the  skull  and  femora  shew,  the 
centres  of  ossification  are  remarkably  exempt  from  the  change  of 
structure  which  has  extensively  affected  the  later-formed  parts. 

"  This  peculiarity  of  the  centres  of  ossification  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  remember  that,  in  many  cases,  the  thickening  of  the 
skull  takes  place  in  persons  far  past  the  middle  period  of  life ;  it  may 
happen  even  in  very  old  age,  and  may  give  one  more  evidence  of  that 
precision  of  assimilation  which  maintains,  throughout  life,  character- 
istic distinctions  among  portions  of  what  we  call  the  same  tissue.'' — 
(Pp.  79-82.) 

An  effect  not  uncommon  of  hypertrophy  affecting  the  long 
bones,  is  their  elongation.  This  is  most  usually  seen  in  the 
the  Femur,  and  sometimes  in  the  Tibia ;  and  when  it  takes 
place  in  the  latter  bone,  Mr  Paget  states  that  it  causes  cur- 
vature of  the  Tibia.  In  other  words,  certain  forms  of  curva- 
ture of  the  Tibia,  Mr  Paget  ascribes  to  the  previous  existence 
of  Hypertrophy  of  the  bone ;  and  lest  this  should  be  con- 
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founded  with  rickety  curvature,  he  ftdds  that  the  rickety 
Tibia  is  always  short ;  whereas  the  Hypertrophied  Tibia, 
thoagh  incurvated,  is  longer  than  the  normal  standard. 

'*  The  elongation  of  the  bones  in  these  cases  may  occur,  in  differ- 
ent instances,  in  two  ways.  In  some  cases  it  seems  due  to  that 
change  in  bone  which  is  analogous  to  chronic  inflammation  of  soft 
parts,  and  which  consists  in  the  deposit  of  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  interstices  of  the  osseous  tissue,  their  accumulation  therein, 
and  the  remodelling  of  the  bone  around  them  as  they  accumulate. 
Such  a  change  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  specimen  from  which 
the  sketch  was  taken,  and  would  necessarily  give  rise,  in  a  growing 
bone,  as  it  does  in  soft  parts,  to  enlargement  in  every  direction,  to 
elongation  as  well  as  increase  of  circumference. 

**  But,  in  other  cases,  the  elongation  is  probably  due  to  the  more 
genuine  hypertrophy  which  follows  the  increased  flow  of  blood.  When, 
for  example,  a  small  portion  of  bone,  as  in  circumscribed  nekrosis,  is 
actively  diseased,  all  the  adjacent  part  is  more  vascular ;  hence  may 
arise  a  genuine  hypertrophy,  such  as  I  have  shewn  in  hair  under 
similar  circumstances." — (P.  86.) 

Atrophy,  to  which  the  author  assigns  the  synonymous 
epithet  of  Degeneration,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  Lectures. 

By  Atrophy,  Mr  Paget  informs  his  auditors,  is  commonly 
implied  not  the  cessation  or  total  privation  of  the  formative 
process  in  a  part,  but  its  Deficiency  ;  and  as  he  limits  Hyper- 
trophy to  the  cases  in  whicb  increased  power  is  acquired  for 
a  part  by  the  growth  or  by  the  development  of  healthy  tissue ; 
so  Atrophy  is  taken  to  designate  only  that  process  by  which 
a  part  either  simply  wastes  and  is  reduced  in  size,  with  little 
or  no  change  of  texture,  or  else  gradually  and  regularly  de- 
generates. 

By  the  terms  of  this  limitation  it  is  implied  that,  as  there 
are  two  modes  of  Hypertrophy,  the  one  with  growth,  the 
other  with  development,  so  there  are  two  modes  of  Atrophy, 
the  one  with  simple  decrease,  the  other  with  degeneration  of 
tissue.  In  both  there  is  loss  of  functional  power  in  the  part ; 
but  in  the  one  this  loss  is  due  to  the  deficient  quantity,  in 
the  other  to  the  deteriorated  quantity  of  the  tissue.  The 
author  subsequently  explains  at  greater  length  his  ideas  on 
the  nature  of  Degeneration. 

We  feel  little  disposed  to  criticise  closely  the  distinctions 
and  reasonings  of  one,  who  like  the  present  author,  has  evi- 
dently been  at  great  pains  and  undergone  much  labour,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  present  correct  views  on  the  several 
divisions  of  his  subject.     But  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  is 
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in  the  mode  of  considering  Atrophy  now  mentioned  something 
confused  and  not  quite  logical.  Atrophy  is,  we  conceive,  one 
lesion ;  Degeneration  is  another.  Atrophy,  according  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr  Paget  himself,  is  diminished  or  undernutrition, 
not  privation  of  nutrition  in  a  part ;  that  is,  it  is  Hypotrophy. 
When  a  muscle  becomes  atrophied,  we  understand  that  the 
individual,  integrant,  and  component  fibres,  become  small, 
shrunk,  and  pale,  yet  not  internally  changed.  All  the  fibres 
are  there  ;  but  they  are  diminished  in  size  and  bulk  by  inani- 
tion. In  Degeneration,  as  we  understand  it,  these  fibres  are 
entirely  changed  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  Degeneration  without 
a  change  in  the  substance  of  these  fibrils.  As  to  the  fashion 
or  mode,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  calling  a  muscle  which  has 
become  fatty,  an  atrophied  muscle ;  the  expression  is  to  us 
altogether  unintelligible.  If  fat  or  oil  is  substituted  for  the 
muscular  fibres,  which  is  the  fact,  then  there  is  a  positive 
and  decided  change.  The  change  produces  perhaps  atrophy, 
and  the  muscle  is  weakened  ;  but  surely  when  for  one  normal 
substance  is  substituted  another  totally  different,  the  change 
is  much  greater  than  when  the  fibres  are  there,  and  only 
more  or  less  diminished  in  size.  So  is  it  with  the  fatty 
transformation  in  general. 

The  main  cause  of  all  this  confusion  in  thinking  and 
speaking,  is  the  fact  that  the  word  Atrophy  is  employed  to 
designate  a  considerable  number  of  changes  in  textures, 
which  changes  are  totally  different  from  each  other.  We 
must,  however,  allow  Mr  Paget  to  give  his  own  views  of  the 

subject. 

Mr  Paget  enumerates  five  different  forms  of  Atrophy. 

<<  1.  Wasting  or  withering ;  the  latter  term  may  imply  the  usually 
coincident  wasting  and  drying  which  constitute  the  emaciation  of  a 
tissue.  2.  Fatty  degeneration,  including  many  of  what  have  been 
called  granular  degenerations.  3.  Earthy  degeneration,  or  calcifica^ 
tion.  4.  Pigmental  degeneration.  5.  Thickening  of  primary  mem- 
branes."—(P.  98.) 

Of  all  these  changes,  Fatty  Degeneration  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  attentively  observed  and  most  fully  examined. 
The  following  passage  presents  a  good  general  view  of  the 
leading  characters  of  this  transformation. 

**  Their  principle  general  feature  is,  that  in  the  place  of  the  proper 
substance  of  an  elemental  structure,  e,  ^.,  in  the  place  of  the  contents 
or  the  nucleus  of  a  cell,  or  in  the  very  substance  of  a  simple  mem- 
brane, a  blastema,  or  a  fibre,  minute  particles  or  granules  are  seen, 
which  are  recognised  as  consisting  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  by  their 
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peculiar  refraction  of  light»  their  solubility  in  ether,  their  aptness  le 
eoalrsoe  into  larger  oil-drops,  and,  when  they  are  very  abundant,  bj 
the  greasinesa  of  the  whole  tissue,  its  burning  with  a  bright  fianiei 
and  its  yielding  to  analysis  an  unusual  quantity  of  fatty  matter.  In 
examining  organs  in  the  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  we  may  com- 
monly see  the  progress  of  the  change  in  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
fatty  particles.  80 me  cells,  for  example,  may  appear  quite  healthy ; 
some  may  deviate  from  health  only  in  containing  two  or  three  shining, 
black-bordered  oil-particles ;  in  others,  these  are  increased,  apd  a 
large  part  of  the  cell-cavity  is  filled  with  minute  oil-particles,  or  with 
one  or  more  larger  oil^rops ;  .and  in  x)thQr8,  Xhe  contents  of  the  cell 
have  given  pla^e  to  a  single  cluster  of  oiUdrops.  In  this  last  case, 
the  degeneration  is  nearly  complete :  the  transformed  cell  i&  called  a 
*  granule  c^U,'  or,  when,  as  it  oflen  happens,  the  oelkwall  has 
wasted  and  disappeared,  it  is  a  '  granule  mass;'  and  the  last  stage 
of  degeneration  is  that  such  masses  may  break  up,  their  constituent 
molecules  may  dispart,  and  the  tissue  which  was  an  aggregate  of 
nucleated  ceils  may  become  little  more  than  a  mass  of  m&lecules  or 
drops  of  oily  matter. 

*^  It  is  probably  due-  in  part  to  such  disintegration  of  degenei*ate 
cells,  that,  in  most  organs  thus  degenerate,  abundant  fatty  matter  is 
found  free,  that  is,  lying  in  drops  not  inclosedy,  among  the  proper 
constituents  of  the  tissue.  But  this  free  fat  is  also  derived^,  in  part, 
from  the  degeneration  ^f  inter-cellular  substance,  which  is  usually 
conpurrent  with  that  ensuing  in  the  cells ;  and  in  some  cases  (as 
Virchow  has  observed  in  the  liver)  it  so  follows  the  arrangement  of 
minute  bloodvessels  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  residue  of  a 
direct  deposit  or  exudation  from  them. 

^*  In  most  instances  the  fatty  degeneration  aflPects,  first  and  chiefiy, 
as  I  have  described  it,  the  contents  of  cells  or  tubules,  or  the  proper 
substance  of  membrane  or  other  tissue.  And  when  it  thus  happens, 
the  nuclei  almost  always  waste,  and  either  shrivel  pr. disappear  after 
gradually  fading  in  their  outlines.  This  may  be  commonly  seen  in 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  kiA  hepatic  cel^  and  of  the  mus* 
culler  fibres ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  some  significance,  whenv.we  remember 
the  constancy  and  abundance  of  nuclei  in  actively-growing  parts. 
But,  in  certain  oases,  as  in  fatty  degeneration  of  cartillages,  the 
change  appears  to  begin  in  the  nuclei,  which  are  gradually  trans- 
formed into  granule  masses,  nhile  the  cell-wall  m^y  remain  unchanged, 
or  may  become  thickly  walled  or  laminated*  or  may  coalesce  with  the 
surrounding  tipsue. 

*^  Such  a  transformation  of  nucleus,  while  it  retains  its  place  and 
general  form,  might  at  opce  suggest  that  the  fatty  matter  which  ceU 
lects  in  these  degenerations  is  not  introduced  from  without  into  the 
cells  or  other  elements  of  the  tissues  ;  that  it  is  not  placed  in  them, 
as  it  may  be  in  the  parts  around  thein,  as  a  morbid  deposit,  or  exu- 
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dation  from  the  bloodvessels ;  but  rather  is  one  of  the  products  and 
residues  of  some  chemical  transformation  which  thej  undergo  when 
the  proper  nutritive  changes  are  suspended.  We  might  derive  the 
same  suggestion  from  the  similarly  degenerate  muscular  fibres ;  in 
which  we  may  often  find  the  isX  particles  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  proper  constituents  of  the  fibrils,  and  looking  as  if  there 
were  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  '  sarcous  elements'  into  the 
little  oily  particles,  which,  by  clustering,  and  then  by  fusion,  at  length 
compose  Uie  larger  oil-drops,"— (Pp.  104—106.) 

As,  however,  the  subject  has  been  very  fully  placed  before 
the  readers  of  this  Journal,  by  the  instructive  papers  of  our 
correspondent  Mr  Hallett,  and  the  comprehensive  essay  of 
Dr  Bichard  Quain,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  general  re- 
ference to  the  lectures  of  the  present  author. 

The  singular  disease  known  under  the  name  of  Mollities 
Osaium^  Mr  Paget  regards  as  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
bones.  The  grounds  upon  which  he  founds  this  opinion  are, 
first,  the  general  fact  recognized  by  anatomists,  that  the 
softened  matter  is  really  fatty,  and  secondly  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  microscopical  examination  of  the  diseased  bones, 
which  shews  that  the  soft,  reddish,  pink-coloured  matter, 
consists  of  free  oil  in  great  quantity ;  crystals  of  margarine 
free  or  inclosed  in  fat-cells ;  a  few  fat-cells  full  of  oil  as  in 
health,,  but  many  more  empty,  collapsed,  and  rolled  up  in 
strange  and  unusual  forms.  The  pink  and  crimson  colours 
are  owing  to  the  bright  tints  of  the  oil-globules,  and  of  the 
nuclei  and  granules  in  the  collapsed  fat-cells  ;  and  there  is 
little  appearance  of  any  excess  of  blood  in  such  bones  or  in 
their  contents. 

This  is  the  form  of  diseased  bone  to  which  Mr  Curling 
proposes  to  apply  the  name  of  Eccentric  Atrophy  of  Bone,  to 
express  one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  disease.  The 
author  thinks  that  this  appellation  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Osteoporosis^  as  employed  by  Kokitansky  ;  but  he  prefers  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Fatty  Degeneration.  The  proper  denomi- 
nation, if  this  view  be  well  founded,  would  be  Osteosteatosis. 

Mr  Paget  further  thinks,  that  under  the  term  Mollities 
Ossium,  SbS  used  by  practical  observers,  two  diseases  are  in- 
cluded ; .  one,  the  Fatty  Degeneration  exhibited  by  ordinary 
specimens  of  the  disease,  and  the  other  the  simple  softening 
of  b6ne,  occasionally  but  not  often  seen  and  known  as  rickets 
in  the  adult ;  and  of  which  the  only  probable  well-recorded 
instance  is  that  narrated  by  Dr  Macintyre,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  was  particularly  directed 
in  volupie  seventy-fourth,  p.  367,  October  1850,^  and  volume 
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seventy-fifth,  p.  157,  January  1851.  If,  however,  we  trust 
to  the  results  of  analvsis,  the  latter  was  as  much  and  as 
clearly  an  instance  of  fatty  degeneration  as  any  case  could 
be.  Oil-globules  and  fat  cells  in  abundance  were  found  in 
the  red  gelatiniform  substance  which  filled  the  large  cancel- 
lated cavities  of  the  diseased  bones.  These,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  the  ribs  and  the  vertebrae.  The  bones  of  the 
extremities  had  not  become  affected. 

The  author  allows  that  the  nature  of  this  change  in  the 
bones  is  still  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  mentioned  at  p.  134  as  form- 
ing the  subject,  in  which  the  two  femora  were  soffcened  by  this 
disease,  and  numbered  400  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College,  was,  we  presume,  Thomas  Seeker,  who,  after 
having  laboured  under  this  disease  for  several  months,  died 
of  it  on  Wednesday  the  3d  of  August  1768,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.^ 

The  disease,  which  has  been  long  known  under  the  name 
of  Steatomatous  Degeneration  of  the  Arteries,  was  several 
years  since  shewn  by  Mr  Gulliver  to  consist  in  adipose  or 
fatty  degeneration  of  their  tunics.  The  following  description 
conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  change. 

•*  In  the  least  degrees  of  this  affection,  the  only  apparent  change 
of  structure  is,  that  minute,  shining,  black-edged  particles,  like  mole- 
cules of  oil,^  are  thinly  and  irregularly  scattered  beneath  the  outer 
surface  of  the  small  bloodvessels  of  the  brain.  Such  a  change  may 
be  seen  in  the  vessels  of  portions  of  the  brain  that  appear  quite 
healthy,  as  well  in  the  capillar^es  as  in  branches  of  both  arteries 
and  veins  of  all  sizes,  from  1-1 50th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  those 
of  smallest  dimension. 

*'  As  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  oil-particles  may  increase  in 
number  till  the  wholiB  extent  of  the  aflPected  vessels  is  thick-set  with 
them,  and  the  natural  structures,  even  if  not  quite  wasted,  can  hai'dly 
be  discerned.  While  their  number  thus  increases,  there  is,  also, 
usually,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  size  of  many  of  the  oil-par- 
ticles, and  they  may  bo  seen  of  every  size,  from  an  immeasurable 
minuteness  to  the  diameter  of  l-2000th  of  an  inch.    In  other  places 

1  Life  of  Thomas  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  fieilby  Porteus,  bishop 
of  London  3  Works,  volume  sixth.     London^  1823. 

*  Dp  Jenner  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  31,  1852)  has  shewn  that  these  ap- 
pearances of  oil'particles  are  very  closely  imitated  by  equally  minute  particle* 
similarly  deposited,  but  which  are  proved  to  be  calcareous,  by  their  solubility 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  what  I  have  here  described 
as  fatty  or  oily  matter  may  often  be,  at  least  in  part,  calcareous ;  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  this  affect'on  of  the  small  vessels  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  the 
common  fatty  and  oaloareous  degeneration  of  the  larger  arteries,  although  tkere 
is  no  generality  of  coincidence  between  them.  1  have  also  seen  a  pigmental 
degeneration  of  small  cerebral  arteries  very  similar  to  the  fatty  end  described 
above. 

2i 
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one  sees,  instead  of  this  increase  of  scattered  oil-particles,  or  together 
with  it,  groups  or  clusters  of  similar  minute  particles,  which  are  con- 
glomerated, sometimes  in  regular  oval  or  round  masses,  like  large 
granule-cells,  but  more  often  in  irregular  masses  or  patches,  in  the 
wall  of  a  great  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  bloodvessel . 

"  In  a  single  fortunately  selected  specimen,  one  maj  see,  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  a  yessel,  all  these  degrees  or  states  of  the  dege- 
neration ;  the  less  and  the  more  thickly  scattered  minute  oil-par- 
tlcles,  the  clusters  of  such  particles  in  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
the  larger  particles  like  drops  of  oil. 

'*  When  the  degeneration  has  made  much  progress,  changes  in  the 
structure,  and,  not  rarely,  changes  in  the  shape  also,  of  the  affected 
bloodvessels  may  be  observed.  The  chief  change  of  structure  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  more  developed  proper 
structures  of  the  vessels ;  growing  fainter  in  apparently  the  same 
proportion  as  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  various  nuclei  or  fibres 
are  at  length  altogether  lost,  and  bloodvessels  of  even  1-1 50th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  appear  like  tubes  of  homogeneous  pellucid  mem- 
brane, thick  set  with  the  fatty  particles.  The  structures  of  the  ves- 
sels are  not  merely  obscured  by  the  abnormal  deposits  ;  they  waste 
and  totally  disappear. 

'^  The  changes  of  shape  which  the  vessels  may  at  the  same  time 
undergo  are  various.  Very  commonly,  the  outer  layer  of  the  wall 
is  lifted  up  by  one  or  more  clusters  of  oil-particles,  and  the  outline 
of  the  vessel  appears  uneven,  as  if  it  were  tuberous  or  knotted. 
Sometimes  the  outer  or  cellular  coat  of  the  vessels  is  for  some  dis- 
tance raised  far  from  the  middle  coat,  as  if  it  were  inflated,  and  the 
space  between  them  contains  numerous  particles  of  oil ;  but,  perhaps, 
this  raising  up  of  the  outer  coat  is  often  produced  by  water  being 
imbibed  while  preparing  the  specimen  for  examination.  Sometimes, 
but  I  think  only  in  vessels  of  less  than  1 -500th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, partial  enlargements,  like  aneurismal  dilatations  or  pouches 
of  their  walls,  are  found. 

''The  vessels  most  liable  to  this  disease  are,  I  think,  the  arteries 
of  about  1.300th  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  it  exists  generally,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  veins  of  the  same  or  of  less  size.  As  a  general 
rule,  judging  from  the  specimens  hitherto  examined,  the  disease  de- 
creases in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  smallest  capillaries  are  least,  if  at  all,  affected.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  vessels  of 
from  1 -2000th  to  1-dOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  parts  of 
their  walls  nearly  covered  with  the  abnormal  deposits. 

"  The  principal  and  first  seat  of  the  deposits  is,  in  arteries,  in  the 
more  or  less  developed  muscular  or  transversely  fibrous  coat ;  in  veins 
it  is  in  the  eorresponding  layer,  immediately  within  their  external 
fibro-cellular  nucleated  coat ;  in  vessels,  whether  arteries  or  veins, 
whose  walls  consist  of  only  a  simple  pellucid   membrane  bearing 
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nuclei,  the  substatice  of  this  membrane  is. the  £rst  seat  of  the  de- 
posits. In  some  eases,  the  oater  flbro-eelluiar  coat  of  both  arteries 
and  veins  appears  to  contain  abundant  fatty  matter.  But  it  is  seldom 
that,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  any  of  the  several  coats 
of  a  bloodvessel  can  be  assigned  as  its  chief  seat ;  for  even  in  large 
four-coated  arteries  they  wholly  waste,  and  their  remains  appear 
united  in  a  single  peUucid  layer,  of  which  the  whole  thickness  may 
be  occupied  by  the  deposit." — (Pp.  139-141.) 

The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  Lectures  present  highly  instructive  views  of  their 
respective  subjects,  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  effects  of  inflammation  in  different  textures.  They 
come,  however,  too  closely  upon  many  of  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  p£i>ges  of  this  Journal,  to  require  to  be 
noticed  here  unless  in  >  the  most  cursory  manner.  Recom- 
mending these  Lectures,  therefore,  to  the  special  attention  of 
pathological  reader^,. we  subjoin  the  following  short  summary 
of  the  conclusions  which  Mr  Paget  thinks  to  be  established,  as 
to  the  circumstances  which  may  determine  the  characters  of 
an  inflammatory  exudation  to  be  adhesive  or  suppurative. 

**  To  sum  up,  then^  what  may  be  concluded  respecting  the  conditions 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  may  determine  the  adhesive  or  suppurative 
characters  of  an  inflammatory  exudation;  they  are,  1^^,  The  state 
of  the  blood, — ^its  diathesis  or  crasis, — the  power  of  which,  is  evident 
in  that  the  same  material  may  be  exuded  in  many  inflamed  parts  in 
the  same  person ;  in  that  this  material  may  exhibit  peculiar  cha- 
racters correspondent  with  those  of  the  blood  itself;  and  in  that,  in 
different  persons,  an  inflammation  excited  in  the  same  tissue,  and 
by  the  same  stimulus,  will  produce  different  forms  of  lymph,  cor- 
responding with  differences  of  the  blood.  2d,  The  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  tissue  or  organ  affected  ;  of  which  the  influence  is 
shewn  by  cases  in  which,  with  the  same  condition  of  blood,  different 
forms  of  lymph  are  produced  in  different  parts  or  organs.  3rf,  The 
severity,  and  acute  or  chronic  character,  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
according  t.o  which  the  product  deviates  more  or  less  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natural  secretion  or  blastematous  effusion  in  the  part. 

"  The  primitive  character  or  tendency  of  any  case  of  inflammation 
might  be  represented  as  the  resultant  of  three  forces  issuing  from 
these  conditions."— (Pp.  345,  346.) 

The  products  of  inflammatory  exudation,  it  is  well  known, 
are  liable  to  vary.  Sometimes  they  are  cellular,  sometimes 
fibrous,  sometimes  fibro-cellular,  in  certain  circumstances 
osseous  or  at  least  calcareous.  It  is  true  that  these  varieties 
may  often  be  traced  to  the  characters  of  the  structure  of  the 
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tissue  originally  affected.  Yet  sometimes  this  is  not  possi- 
ble. The  following  observations  may  communicate  some  idea 
of  the  inferences  which  Mr  Paget  thinks  justifiable  on  this 
subject. 

''  Fibrous  Tissue^  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  lymph,  is 
found  when  the  exudation  is  interstitial  in  any  fibrous  tissue ;  as  in 
ligaments,  capsules  of  joints,  and  the  like.  The  best  examples  of  it 
are  in  the  laminated  and  nodular  thickenings  of  the  capsule  of  the 
spleen,  or  the  thickening  and  induration  of  the  periosteum,  or  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  In  all  these 
cases  the  new  material  is  derived  from  repeated,  but  not  acute,  in- 
flammations ;  therefore,  probably,  though  excessive,  it  is  not  widely 
different  from  the  normal  material  for  nutrition  ;  and,  the  conditions 
for  nutrition  being  little  disturbed,  it  is  developed  into  the  exact 
likeness  of  the  original  texture  with  which  it  is  intermingled  and 
confused. 

'^  As  the  fibre-cellular  and  fibrous  tissues,  formed  from  inflamma- 
tory lymph,  become  more  perfectly  organized,  they  are  prone  to 
contract ;  imitating  the  contraction  already  described  in  granulations 
and  scars  (p.  236).  Hence,  in  part,  the  contraction  of  the  wall  of 
the  chest  after  pleurisy,  and  the  various  displacements  and  deformities 
of  organs  that  have  become  adherent  to  adjacent  parts ;  hence,  in 
part  also,  the  contractions  of  inflamed  organs,  as  of  the  liver  in 
cirrhosis ;  hence,  too,  an  addition  to  the  rigidity  of  joints  when  the 
parts  around  them  have  been  inflamed ;  and  hence,  with  yet  greater 
mischief,  the  contractions  of  the  thickened  valves  and  tendinous  cords 
of  the  heart. 

"  Adipose  Tissue  may  bo  formed,  if  not  directly  from  inflammatory 
lymph,  yet  in  the  fibro-eellular  tissue  of  completely  organized  adhe- 
sions. I  think  it  is  not  often  so  formed ;  but,  lately,  Dr  Kirkes 
found  a  lung  of  which  all  the  anterior  part  was  covered  with  well- 
organized  false  membrane ;  and  in  part  of  this  was  a  quantity  of 
perfect  adipose  tissue,  more  than  four  ounces  in  weight. 

'*  Elastic  Tissue  \H  sometimes  abundantly  formed  in  the  adhesions 
developed  from  inflammatory  lymph.  I  have  not  seen  it  except  in 
such  as  are  completely  erganized ;  and  I  think  it  is,  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  formation  of  sears,  a  late  production.  I  believe,  also,  with 
Virehow,^  that  its  formation  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  the  mem- 
brane that  is  inflamed  ;  pleural  adhesions  being  most  favourable  to 
it.  In  these  it  is  often  abundant;  its  principal,  but  always  slender, 
filaments  lying  in  the  same  general  direction  as  those  of  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue. 

^'  Epithelium  I  have  already  mentioned  as  covering  the  surfaces 

^  Verfaandl.  der  Phys..Mcd.  GeseUschaft  in  Wurzburg,  1860,  p.  142.  Ho 
describes  here  a  pecaliar  thorny  or  dentate  structure  often  presented  by  the 
elastic  filaments  in  old  adhesions. 
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of  w«*ll-formed  adhesions.  I  know  of  no  observations  proving  whether 
the  epithelial  cells  are  developed  directly  from  the  lymph,  or  are  a 
later  construction  from  materials  derived  from  the  .blood  of  the  ad- 
hesion's vessels ;  but  it  is  not  rare  to  find,  in  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes,  recent  lymph-cells  presenting  many  characters  indicative 
of  development  towards  epithelium ;  flattened  and  enlarged,  and  hav- 
ing circular  or  oval  clear  nuclei. 

**  Bone  is  often  formed  from  inflammatory  lymph.  It  may  appear 
as  a  late  transformation  of  lymph  that  has  been  organized  into  per- 
fect fibrous  tissue ;  as  in  the  osseous  plates  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  false  membranes  of  the  pleura,  or  in  the  pericardium.  In 
most  of  these,  however,  there  is  not  true  bone,  but  an  amorphous 
deposit  of  eairthy  matter,  which  is  imbedded  in  the  fibrous  tissue^  or 
which  (as  Bokitansky  holds)  is  the  residue,  of  the  degenerated  and 
partially  absorbed-tissue.*'— (Pp.  361-3630 

On  another  question,  namely,  relating  to  the  formation  of 
bloodvessels  in  effused  lymph,  the  following  conclusions  are 
delivered. 

**  1.  The  direct  observations  supposed  to  prove  that  blood  is  formed 
in  lymph  are  very  liable  to  fallacy,  through  the  facility  with  which 
blood  may  be  accidentally  mixed  with  the  lymph,  in  consequence  of 
haemorrhage  during  life  or  after  death,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the 
specimens.  Where  these  sources  of  fallacy  have  been  avoided,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  suggestive  of  a  transformation  of  lymph  into 
blood. 

"  2.  The  development  of  blood  from  tissue-cells  is  limited,  natu- 
rally, to  the  earliest  period  of  embryo-life,  as  if  it  needed  the  greatest 
amount  of  force  for  development ;  afterwards,  blood  is  not  formed 
except  through  a  long  process  of  elaboration,,  and  with  the  aid  of 
many  organs.  :Its  formation,  therefore^  in  tho  mal^onditions  of  in- 
flammation is  very  improbable. 

"  3.  In  no  specimen  of  inflammatory  lymph  have  I  seen  appear- 
ances of  transitions  from  lymph-cells  to  blood-cells,  such  as  we  may 
see  in  the  lymph  of  the  lymphatics,  both  before  and  after  it  is  poured 
into  the  bloodvessels. 

"  4.  Neither  in  any  lymph  have  I  seen  appearances  of  such 
stellate  cells  as  the  interstitial  bloodvessels  of  the  early  embryo  are 
formed  from;  nothing  comparable  with  them  has  ever  come  into 
view. 

*'  5.  In  the  formation  of  vessels  for  granulations  and  the  walls  of 
chronic  abscesses,  all  is  favourable  to  the  belief  that  they  grow  up 
from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  and  there  are  no  struc- 
tures to  which  the  lymph  bears  so  close  analogy  as  it  does  to  these, 
or  to  which  it  is  so  likely  to  be  conformed  in  the  production  of  its 
vessels. 
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*^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  direct  observations  are  want- 
ing, I  think  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  Vessels  of  inflammatory 
lymph  are  formed  by  outgrowth  from  adjacent  vessels,  as  in  the  pro- 
cess of  repair,  and  ihat  Xhrough  these  vessels,  not  by  its  own  develop*' 
ment,  it  derives  its  supply  of  blood/' — (Pp.  367,  368.) 

On  the  intimate  nature,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  pro- 
cess of  inflammation,  many  dificrent  conjectures  have  been 
oflcred.  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  proba- 
bly these  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  constant  habit  of 
examining  and  reasoning  upon  the  minute  and  microscopical 
parts  of  the  process.  The  following  passage  may  be  quoted 
as  representing  the  ideas  which  Mr  Paget  concludes  to  be 
most  natural. 

"  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  organic  formation  effected  during 
the  inflammatory  process,  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  inflamed 
part,  it  is  evidently  less  than  in  health.  All  the  changes  described 
in  the  last  lecture  are  examples  of  diminished  or  suspended  nutrition 
in  the  tissues  of  the  inflamed  part ;  they  are-  all  characteristic  of 
atrophy,  degeneration,  or  death.  The  tissues  become  soft,  or  quite 
disorganized ;  they  are  relaxed  and  weakened ;  they  degenerate,  and 
remain  lowered  at  once  in  structure,  chemical  composition,  and 
functional  power ;  or  else,  after  degeneration,  they  are  absorbed,  or 
are  disintegrated,  or  dissolved,  and  cast  out;  they  die  in  particles  or 
in  the  mass.  During  all  the  process  of  inflammation  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  increased  formation  of  the  natural  structures  of  the 
inflamed  part;  they  are  not  even  maintained ;  their  nutrition  is  al- 
ways impaired,  or  quite  suspended.  It  is  only  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  ceased  that  there  is  an  increased  formation  in  some  of  the 
lowly  organized  tissues,  as  the  bones  aiki  cellular  tissue. 

'*  So  far,  then,  as  the  proper  substance  of  the  inflamed  part  is 
concerned,  there  appears  to  be  decreased  action ;  that  is,  decreased 
formation.  There  may  be,  iudeed,  an  increased  absorption ;  but  this 
is  also,  in  one  sense,  characteristic  of  decreased  exercise  of  vital  force; 
since  all  absorption  implies  a  previous  degeneration  of  the  part  ab- 
sorbed, lior  can  we  justly  call  this,  in  any  sense,  '  increased 
action,'  till  we  can  shew  how  absorption  is  an  action  of  vessels. 

'*  Thus  far,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
one  of  the  characters  in  which  it  differs,  in  respect  of  quantity,  from 
normal  nutrition,  is  a  defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the  proper  substance 
of  the  inflamed  part. 

**  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  complete  process  of  inflammation, 
that>  while  the  inflamed  structure  itself  suffers  deterioration,  there 
is  a  production  of  material  which  may  be  peculiarly  organized.  Here, 
therefore^  may  be  an  evidence  of  increased  formation,  of  increased 
action. 
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"  Doubtless,  in  relation  to  the  productive  part  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  the  expression  '  increased  action'  may  be  in  some  sense 
justly  used ;  fof  the  weight  of  an  inflamed  part,  or  of  the  material 
separated  from  it,  may  be  much  increased  by  the  formation  of  or- 
ganized mattet*.  But  the  quantity  of  organised  matter  formed  in  an 
inflammation  must  not  be  onoonditionally  taken  as  a  measure  of  in-^ 
crease  in  the  exercise  of  the  vital  forces ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  material  formed  presents  only  the  lowest  grades  of  organiza* 
tion,  and  that  it  is  not  capable  of  development,  but  rather  tends  to 
degeneration,  so  long  as  the  inflammation  lasts. 

^*  It  may  be  but  a  vague  estimate  that  we  can  make  of  the  amount 
of  force  exercised  in  any  act  of  formation ;  yet  we  may  be  sure  that 
a  comparatively  small  amount  is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  low- 
organisms,  such  as  are  the  fibrinous  and  corpuscular  lymphs  of  in-^ 
flammation.  The  abundant  production  of  lowly  organized  structures 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  life  of  the  lowest  creatures,  in  both  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  And,  in  our  own  cases,  a  corre- 
sponding abundant  production  is  often  noticed  in  the  lowest  states  of 
vital  force ;  witness  the  final  inflammations,  so  frequent  in  the  last 
stages  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  of  phthisis,  of  canceri 
and  other  exhausting  diseases.  In  all  these,  even  large  quantities 
of  the  lowly  organised  cells  of  inflammatory  lymph  may  be  formed, 
when  life  is  at  its  last  ebb.  And  with  these  cases  those  correspond 
whioh  shew  the  most  rapid  increase  of  tubercle  and  cancer,  and  of 
lowly  organized  tumours,  when  the  health  is  most  enfeebled,  and 
when  the  blood  and  all  the  natural  structures  are  wasting. 

*'  From  these  considerations  we  may  conclude  that  the  productive 
part  of  the  inflammatory  process  is  not  declaratory  of  the  exercise 
of  a  large  amount  of  formative  or  organizing  force ;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  observing  that  development,  which  always 
requires  the  highest  and  most  faivourad  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
organic  life,  does  not  occur  while  inflammation  lasts.  The  general 
conclusions,  therefore,  may  be,  as  well  from  the  productive,  as  from 
the  destructive,  effects  of  the  inflammatory  process,  that  it  is  accom- 
plished with  small  expenditure  of  vital  force ;  and  that  even  when 
large  quantities  of  lymph  are  lowly  organized,  such  an  expression  as 
^  increased  action'  cannot  be  rightly  used,  unless  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  defect  of  the  formative  power,  exercised  in  the  proper  tissue  of 
the  inflamed  part,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  em- 
ployed in  the  production  ahd  low  organization  of  lymph. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  signs  of  in- 
creased action.  But  these  are  fallacious,  if  again,  by  increased  action 
be  meant  any  increased  exercise  of  vital  force.  The  redness  and  the 
swelling  of  the  inflamed  part  declare  the  presence  of  more  blood ; 
but  this  blood  moves  slowly  ;  and  it  is  a  quick  renewal  of  blood, 
rather  than  a  large  quantity  at  any  time  in  a  part,  that  is  significant 
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of  active  life.  An  abundance  of  blood,  with  slow  movement  of  it,  is 
not  characteristic  of  activity  in  a  part ;  it  often  implies  the  contrary, 
as  in  the  erectile  tissues,  and  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones. 

''The  local  increase  of  heat  is  too  inconstant  to  afford  ground  for 
judging  of  the  nature  of  inflammation.^  When  manifest,  it  is  not, 
I  think,  to  be  exactly  compared  with  that  of  an  actively  growing 
pari,  or  of  one  which  is  the  seat  of  "*  determination'  of  blood,  or  of 
'  active  conjestion.'  tn  these  cases  the  heat  is  high,  chiefly  because 
the  blood,  brought  quickly  from  the  heart,  is  quickly  renewed ;  but 
in  an  inflamed  part  the  blood  is  not  so  renewed  ;  it  moves  more 
slowly.  The  heat  may,  indeed,  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  this 
condition ;  for  the  quickly  moving  blood  around  the  inflamed  part 
may  communicate  its  heat  to  that  which  is  moving  more  slowly. 
But  the  proper  heat  of  inflammation  (I  mean  that  which  is  mea- 
surable by  the  thermometer). cannot,  I  think,  be  wholly  thus  ex- 
plained. Some  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  dege- 
nerating tissues ;  a  process  which  we  might  safely  assume  to  be 
rapidly  going  on  in  the  more  destructive  inflammations,  and  which 
is,  indeed,  nearly  proved  by  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  increased 
excresion  of  oxidized  substances  in  inflammations,  especially  by  the 
increase  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  •during  inflammation  of  the  brain. ^ 
It  is  far  from  proved,  indeed,  that  this  source  of  heat  is  sufficient  for 
the  explanation  of  the  increase  in  an  inflamed  part ;  and  it  may  be  at 
once  objected  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  hottest  inflamed 
parts  are  those  in  which  the  most  destructive  processes  are  going  on. 
Still,  in  relation  to  the  question,  how  far  the  increased  heat  is  a  sign 
of  the  quantity  of  formative  force  that  is  being  exercised,  we  may 
argue  that,  as  the  general  supply  of  heat  in  our  bodies  is  derived 
from  oxidation  or  combustion  of  wasted  tissues  or  of  surplus  food, 
so,  in  these  local  augmentations  of  heat,  the  source  is  rather  from 
some  similar  destruction  of  organized  substances,  than  from  increased 
formation  of  them.  If  it  be  so,  the  increased  heat  will  give  no 
ground  for  regarding  the  inflammatory  process  as  the  result  of  a 
greater  exercise  of  formative  force  than  is  employed  in  ordinary  nu- 
trition ;  none  for  speaking  of  it  as  increased  nutrition,  or  increased 
action.  Rather,  this  sign  may  be  added  to  the  evidences  that  the 
inflammatory  process  presents,  of  diminished  formative  force,  and  of 
a  premature  and  rapid  degeneration,  in  the  affected  part.'* — (Pp. 
430-436. 

Mr  Paget,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent causes  in  producing  inflammation  and  maintaining  that 
state,  assigns  its  full  value  to  the  blood  as  a  primary  agent ; 

^  See,  eepeciaUy,  v.  BarensprunK,  in  Miillei  's  Archlv,  1852,  p.  268. 

^  Dr  Bence  Jones :  On  the  Contrast  between  Delirium  Tremens  and  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Brain,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  37 :  and  Virchow,  in  his 
Archiv,  B.  iv.,  H.  1. 
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and  adv^erts  to  the  ideas  entertained  by  many  of  the  great  in- 
fiaence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  nervous  supply  sent  to 
different  tissues.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  first  of  these  causes,  further  than  that, 
the  author  gives  a  good  general  view  of  this  influence  and 
the  circumstances  which  favour  its  action,  and  which  prove 
its  reality. 

He  seems  to  attach  less  importance  probably  to  the  alleged 
influence  of  the  nervous  system, — an  influence  always  very 
difficult  to  demonstrate  and  to  estimate.  He  allows  the  am- 
biguity of  the  common  proofs  adduced  to  shew  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  production  of  inflammation ;  and 
this  is  not  wonderful,  because  many  of  the  instances  in  which 
inflammation  seems  so  excited  by  irritation,  may  be  explained 
in  other  modes ;  and  what  is  called  irritation  by  some,  proves 
to  be  actual  inflammation  in  its  early  stage. 

For  the  explanation  of  the  cases  referred  to,  he  thinks  that 
there  are  two  hypotheses.  1.  It  may  be  that  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  minute  bloodvessels  of  a  part,  may  be  so  af- 
fected that  these  vessels  may  be  dilated,  and  their  dilatation 
may  produce  the  other  phenomena  of  inflammation.  2.  The 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  force  may  more  directly  interfere 
with  the  process  of  nutrition,  inasmuch  as  this  force  always 
increases  some  influence  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  is 
as  may  be  said,  one  among  the  plasturgia  or  tissue-forming 
forces. 

Mr  Paget  represents  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  as  having 
lately  acquired  a  prominent  position  in  systems  of  Pathology, 
especially  in  Germany ;  and  he  mentions  as  its  principal  sup- 
porters at  the  present  time,  Henle  and  Rokitansky.  This  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  both  as  to  the  nature  and  as  to  the  indivi- 
duals, of  whose  hypothetical  opinions  we  desire  to  speak  with 
respect.  We  have  merely  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  bloodvessels,  is  so 
far  from  being  new,  that  scarcely  any  one  has  been  so  much 
and  so  repeatedly  brought  before  the  profession,  by  various 
individuals  and  in  various  forms.  A  list  of  nearly  forty  or 
fifty  persons,  not  to  use  the  language  of  hyperbole  and  exag- 
geration, all  of  whom  have  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  more 
or  less  forcibly  maintained  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  inducing  and  maintaining  inflammation,  might  be  men- 
tioned with  little  difficulty ;  but  we  shall  merely  notice  a  few. 

In  the  first  place,  Dr  Wilson  Philip  was  a  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  inducing,  in 
maintaining,  and  in  modifying  the  process  of  inflammation  ; 
and  has  in  various  parts  of  his  writings  more  or  less  strongly 
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brought  forward  his  doctrines.  Secondly,  it  was  a  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  late  Mr  John  Allan,  lecturer  on  Surgery  in 
this  city,  that  the  nervous  system  exerts  great  influence  on 
the  production  and  the  maintenance  of  inflammation,  and  that 
inflammation  never  takes  place  without  the  participation  of 
this  system.  Not  only  was  this  a  theory  of  Mr  Allan  ;  it 
formed  the  basis  of  practical  measures ;  he  insisted  very 
strongly  on  the  use  and  advantage  of  remedies  of  sedative 
and  narcotic  properties  in  subduing  and  moderating  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  above  all,  the  unchemical  remedy  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  opium.^ 

Mr  John  Lizars  in  like  manner  is  a  great  advocate  for  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  and  maintain- 
ing inflammation;  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  the 
manner,  in  which  this  surgeon  maintains  the  justice  of  his 
views,  may  consult  a  paper  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  this 
Journal,  p.  396. 

By  far  the  most  impartial  advocate,  however,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  in  inflammation,  is  Schroeder 
Van  der  Kolk,  who  undertook  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
hypothesis  by  performing  experiments  upon  animals,  which 
may  be  found  detailed  in  the  forty-fifth  volume  of  this  Jour- 
nal, pp.  500-506,  1836.  Other  supporters  of  this  theory, 
long  before  the  time  either  of  Henle  or  Rokitansky,  might  be 
mentioned. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  the  doctrine  prevails 
at  the  present  time,  and  when  it  originated,  but  whether  it 
has  any  foundation  in  truth.  Now  upon  this  point  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  plausible  reason- 
ing and  declamation  has  been  evinced,  but  little  correct  in- 
duction. Let  us  not  forget  to  add,  that  what  has  been 
hitherto  said,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  the  question  is  not 
one  which  admits  of  decided  determination.  Mr  Paget  has 
so  ably  condensed  the  whole  of  what  may  be  urged  in  its 
favour,  that  it  seems  necessary  here  to  give  his  inferences. 

'*  The  eminence  of  those  who  have  supported  this  hypothesis  makes 
one  hesitate  in  rejecting  it ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  beHeving  it  to  be 
groundless.  If  we  remember  that  parts  may  present  some  of  the  chief 
phenomena  of  inflammation,  though  they  have  no  nerves,  as  the  firm- 
est tendons  and  articular  cartilages  ;  that  the  degrees  of  inflamma- 
tion in  parts  bear  no  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  pain  in  them 
when  inflamed ;  that  the  severest  pains  may  endure  for  very  long 
periods  with  only  trival,  if  any,  phenomena  of  inflammation ;  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  reflex  paralysis  are  rare,  equivocal, 

^  System  of  Surgery.     By  John  AUan,  F.R.S.E.,  Ac 
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and  altogether  insufScient  for  the  foundation  of  a  law  or  general 
principle;  we  may  well  think  that  there  can  be  no  sufficient  ground 
for  the  invention  of  such  an  hypothesis  as  this.  And,  if  we  add  that, 
even  admitting  the  dilatation  of  bloodvessels  as  a  possible  conse- 
quence of  the  stimulus  of  sensitive  nerves,  yet  the  phenomena  of  even 
simple  inflammation  would  be  no  necessary  consequences  thereof ; 
that  the  varieties  of  inflammations  would  be  quite  unintelligible  as 
results  of  similar  mechanical  disturbances  of  the  circulation ;  and 
that  the  dilatation  of  bloodvessels,  in  any  mechanical  way  produced, 
is  followed  by  only  feeble  imitations  of  a  part  of  the  inflammatory 
process ;  then  we  may  think  that  the  hypothesis,  if  all  its  postulates 
be  granted,  will  yet  be  insufficient  for  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  ' 
"  I  believe  that,  if  we  would  have  any  clear  thoughts  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  initiating  inflammations,  we  must  first 
receive  the  theory  already  referred  to,  that  a  certain  exercise  of  the 
nervous  force  is  habitually  and  directly  engaged  in  the  act  of  nor- 
mal nutrition.  If  we  admit  this,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
believing,  whatever  there  may  bo  in  explaining,  that  the  perturbations 
of  the  nervous  force  may  engender  the  inflammatory  mode  of  nutri- 
tion more  directly,  than  by  first  paralysing  the  bloodvessels  of  a 
part.  We  attain  nearly  to  a  proof  of  this  in  the  instances  of  altered 
nutrition  adduced  in  a  former  lecture,  and  in  those  of  secretions 
altered,  not  in  quantity  alone,  but  in  quality,  by  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  of  the  essential 
properties  of  a  secretion  should  be  changed  by  an  alteration  in  the 
quantity  or  movement  of  the  blood  in  a  gland ;  yet  such  changes  are 
frequently  manifest  in  the  milk,  tears,  urine,  and  sweat,  under  the 
influence  of  mental  affections  of  the  nervous  force ;  and  the  ana- 
logies of  secretion  and  nutrition  give  these  cases  nearly  the  weight 
of  proof,  in  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  disturbed  nervous 
force  in  causing  inflammations." — (Pp.  447,  448.) 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Claude 
Bernard,  Professor  Budge,  and  Dr  Waller,  which  are  given 
in  a  former  part  of  this  number,  tend  to  shew,  that  the  state 
of  the  nerves  has  very  great  influence  over  the  capillary  ves- 
sels ;  that  their  injury  is  followed  by  a  serious  lesion  in  the 
circulation  of  the  parts  to  which  the  vessels  are  sent ;  and 
that,  as  formerly  taught  by  Dr  Wilson  Philip,  the  effects  of 
this  lesion  are  temporarily  suspended  by  the  use  of  the  gal- 
vanic stimulus.  But  these  experiments  do  not  hitherto,  in 
the  opinion  of  impartial  judges,  establish  the  inference,  that 
inflammation  is  in  this  manner  induced.  They  merely  shew 
that  the  energy  and  the  regularity  of  the  circulation  is  im- 
paired. In  short,  the  whole  question  seems  to  be  one,  upon 
which  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  satisfactory  evi- 
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dence,  or  anything  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  proba- 
bility. 

We  are  warned,  however,  that  it  is  time  to  close  these 
observations.  In  so  doing,  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  say, 
that  the  Lectures  of  Mr  Paget  contain  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information,  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  studied  with 
the  utmost  attention,  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  just  ideas  on 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  to  which  the  human 
body  is  liable.  We  began  by  saying,  that  we  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  the  distinction  of  Pathology  into  Medical  and  Surgical. 
If  anything  could  directly  shew  that  the  distinction  is  arbitrary 
and  superficial,  it  is  the  present  work  and  the  information 
which  it  contains.  It  may  be  called  a  system  of  Surgical  Pa- 
thology in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  diseases,  many  of  which  require 
the  aid  and  interposition  of  the  surgeon.  But  it  is  a  work  on 
Pathology  generally ;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  necessary 
and  serviceable  to  the  physician  as  well  as  to  the  surgeon. 


Art.  II.  —  Change  of  Climate  considered  as  a  Remedy 
in  Dyspeptic^  Pulmonary,  and  other  Chronic  Affections. 
With  an  Account  of  the  most  eligible  Places  of  Resi- 
dence for  Invalids^  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Algeria,  §"0., 
at  different  Seasons  of  the  Year ;  and  an  Appendix  on 
the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  Pyrenees^  Vichy^  and  AioG 
les  Bains.  By  D.  J.  T.  Francis,  M.Dl,  London;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
of  Lisbon,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
Barcelona,  &c. ;  Physician  to  the  Dispensary  for  Consump- 
tion and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Margaret  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square.     London,  1853.     12mo.     Pp.  339. 

In  the  seventy-fourth  volume  of  this  Journal,  for  July 
1850,  was  given  an  account  of  the  Treatise  upon  the  Climate 
of  Madeira,  by  the  late  Dr  J.  A.  Mason,  especially  consi- 
dered as  a  residence  for  invalids  threatened  with,  or  labour- 
ing under,  symptoms  of  Pulmonary  Consumption.  The  evi- 
dence was  rather  against  the  island  of  Madeira  as  an  eligible 
situation  ;  and  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  there  are  on  the  habitable  globe,  atleast  from  forty 
to  sixty  places  all  nearly  as  accessible  from  England  as  Ma- 
deira, and  thewhole  of  them  possessing  quite  the  same  appear- 
ances of  tropical  and  engytropical  regions.  Among  these  places 
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^*e  mentioned  the  south  of  Spain,and,  since  the  French  steam- 
vessels  sail  so  regularly  between  Marseilles  and  Algiers, 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Our  purpose  was  to  shew,  that 
places  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  were  rather,  upon  the  whole,  better  suited  to  form  re- 
sidences for  bronchitic,  pulmonary,  and  phthisical  invalids, 
than  either  Madeira  or  any  of  the  Atlantic  islands.  At  the 
same  time  we  felt  it  necessary  to  add,  that,  though  these 
situations  possessed  several  of  the  requisites  supposed  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  pulmonary  invalids,  namely  tropical  and 
engytropical  temperature,  mildness  of  climate,  and  almost  no 
winter  such  as  we  witness  and  suffer  in  our  northern  latitudes, 
yet  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  thelaws  by  which  the  physical 
world  is  regulated,  are  there  suspended,  and  that  the  usual 
cliaracters  of  the  seasons,  and  the  extremes  between  the  high 
temperature  of  the  day  and  the  low  temperature  preceding 
early  dawn  are  to  be  effaced.^ 

It  has  always  been  an  opinion  with  us  that  the  Peninsula, 
especially  its  southern  coast,  has  been  too  little  tried  as  a 
residence  for  invalids.  Situate  between  the  thirty-sixth  and 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  it  stretches  further 
south  than  the  south  of  Italy  ;  and  the  southern  half  at  least 
of  this  extensive  region  presents  many  places,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  can  never  be  very  low,  and  the  climate  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  mild  and  genial  for  a  longer  period 
of  the  year  than  •that  of  any  European  country.  From  its 
being  surrounded,  also,  on  three  sides,  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  fourth  side  by  the  sea,  its  temperature  ought  to  be 
more  equable  and  uniform  than  countries  more  completely 
inland.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent  advantages,  how- 
ever, since  the  time  at  which  Dr  Withering  repaired  to  Lisbon 
in  1792,  to  try  the  effects  of  the  Peninsular  climate  in  alle- 
viating the  symptoms  and  retarding  the  progress  of  serious 
disease  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  lungs,  and  described 
with  fidelity  the  effects  of  a  residence  there,  little  has  been 
done  by  physicians  to  explain  and  recommend  either  the 
coast  or  the  interior  of  Spain  or  Portugal  as  a  residence  for 
persons  who  are  threatened  with,  or  are  actually  labouring 
under,  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease. 

This  duty,  however,  Dr  Francis  has  undertaken  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  present  work 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  examination  of  the  climate  of 
the  Peninsula  considered  as  an  agent,  prophylactic  and  the- 
rapeutic ;  but  the  author  also  gives  an  account  of  the  climate 

1  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour  Lai,  volume  aeventy-fourth,  pp.  177» 
178. 
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of  Algiers,  and  subjoins  in  an  appendix  some  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  mineral  springs  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Auvergne. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  on  climates  in 
general,  and  the  effects  of  climate  as  a  means  of  curing  va- 
rious diseases.  The  second  part  is  more  expressly  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  various  situations  in  Spain  and 
Algiers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  most  eligible  for  the 
abode  of  invalids. 

Dr  Francis  justly  remarks,  that  the  climate  of  Spain  is 
little  known  in  England  and  to  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
though  it  is  superior,  in  bis  opinion,  to  that  of  Italy.  He 
directs  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  latter  country  the 
long  chain  of  the  Apennines  traversing  the  country  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  affords  no  protection  from  the 
quarters  most  trying  to  the  human  frame;  while  their  cold 
and  often  snow-covered  ridges  approach  so  near  to  the  sea 
in  many  points  of  their  course,  that  the  warm  and  low-lying 
districts  experience  all  the  evils  of  frequent  and  sudden 
oscillations  between  the  sea  and  land  winds.  The  whole  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
said  to  have  a  southern  aspect ;  it  has  also  a  larger  extent 
in  the  direction  east  and  west,  while  the  mountain  chains 
lying  mostly  east  and  west,  contribute  more  decidedly  to  pro- 
tect the  southern  part  of  the  country  from  the  chilling  winds  of 
the  noi*th  and  north-east.  The  principal  disadvantage  under 
which  the  south  coast  of  Spain  laboured,  that  of  distance  and 
inaccessibility,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  use  of 
steam-vessels,  by  means  of  which  the  most  southern  points 
of  the  Peninsula  are  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  six, 
seven,  or  nine  days'  voyage. 

In  his  general  observations  on  the  influence  of  climate,  and 
different  kinds  of  climate,  Dr  Francis  adduces  all  the  usual 
facts,  by  means  of  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  as  to 
the  influence,  which  any  given  climate  may  exercise  upon  the 
health  of  natives  and  visitors.  These  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  reproduce,  as  we  have  so  often  in  this  Journal,  especially 
in  considering  the  work  of  Sir  James  Clark,  and  the  recent 
treatise  by  the  late  Dr  Mason,  had  occasion  to  enter  at  suffi- 
cient length,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  detail,  into  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  general  result,  which  is  the  principal  point 
of  practical  importance,  is,  that  the  climate  of  Spain  pos- 
sesses advantages  over  that  of  Italy,  and  very  considerable 
advantages  over  the  south  of  France,  and  indeed  that  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  Though  warm,  and  with  a  constantly 
rather  high  temperature,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
from  57°  to  58°,  yet  it  is  not  a  relaxing  climate. 
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Dr  Francis  maintains  also  that  the  climate  of  Spain  is  not 
what  may  be  called  an  irritant  climate  ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
excite  the  nervous  and  the  vascular  systems.  It  appears 
that  the  author  means  ihe  irritation  of  the  bronchial  and 
digestive  mucous  surfaces.  For  the  representation,  without 
this  construction,  is  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  all 
writers  and  travellers  who  have  visited  Spain  ;  according  to 
whom  there  are  pei^iods  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
season,  when  this  irritant  power  evinces  its  action  by  the 
private  quarrel's  and  sanguinary  acts  of  the  natives.  The 
influence  of  solar  heat,  and  the  irritant  nature  of  the  climate, 
is  so  well  understood,  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  the 
judges,  in  dedding  upon  the  degree  of  guilt  of  various  cri- 
minal acts,  always  make  allowance  for  the  influence  of  phy- 
sical and  climatic  agency. 

The  diseases  in  the  treatment  of  which  Dr  Francis  con- 
siders change  of  climate  to  be  beneficial,  are,  in  the  first 
place,  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  bronchitis,  with  or 
without  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  chronic  affections  of  the 
larynx  and  windpipe,  and  the  obscure  and  imperfectly 
ileflned  disorder,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  spas- 
modic asthma;  indigestion  in  its  atonic. form,  in  its  ner- 
▼ous  form ;  but  the  inflammatory  only  after  symptoms  of  irrl- 
<taiion  have  been  mitigated  by  proper  treatment.  Biit  in 
the  management  of  these  forms  of  disorder  Dr  Francis  war];)s 
the  reader  that  he  must  not  choose  his  climate  at  random ; 
and  he  explains  the  principles  upon  which  physici^  and 
patient  should  select  the  kind  of  climate  best  accommodated 
to  each  form  and  stage  of  the  disorder. 

The  author  next  considers  how  far  change  of  climate  is  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  removal  of  various  nervous  dis(H^der^ ; 
for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  and  urinary,  that  is,  calcutou^  and 
renal  diseases ;  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Strumous  di3ea9es ;  for 
Anaemia,  Cachexia ;  Uterine  torpor ;  for  delicacy  of  cqn^ti- 
tution  ;  and  for  the  effects  of  general  mental  exhaustion. 

In  the  Fifth  chapter,  the  last  of  the  first  division  of  the 
work,  the  author  sfives  for  the  guidance  of  invalid  traveller^, 
a  series  of  directions  which  are  judicious  and  promise  to  be 
serviceable. 

In  the  second  part,  Dr  Francis  enters  on  the  particular 
subject  of  his  work ;  and  takes  a  view  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  climates  of  Madrid,  Aranjuez,  La  Granja ; 
Lisbon,  Cintra,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Chielana,  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Gibraltar;  and  communi- 
cates on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  the  most  prevalent  dis- 
eases and  similar  points,  a  good  deal  of  information,  which, 
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though  not  absolutely  new,  is  unquestionably  interesting,  and 
given  in  an  agreeable  manner.  All  these  places  are  more  or 
less  suitable  for  the  residence  of  invalids,  especially  those 
with  bronchitic  and  pulmonary  symptoms;  and  the  author 
gives  not  a  few  decisive  proofs  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  beneficial  influence  which  it  exerts  on  the  health  of 
the  human  race,  from  the  kind  of  the  vegetable  products, 
and  the  healthiness  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  Not 
one  of  these  places,  however,  according  to  Dr  Francis,  comes 
near  to  Malaga  in  this  point  of  view  ;  and  this  city  and  its 
vicinity  he  represents  as  blessed  with  by  far  the  finest  cli- 
mate in  Europe.  As  it  is  important  that  the  advantages  of 
Malaga  as  a  residence  for  invalids  should  be  extensively 
known,  we  subjoin  the  description  as  given  by  Dr  Francis. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Malaga  is  a  town 
situate  on  the  south  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  in  a  nook 
or  recess  at  the  depth  of  a  bay,  trending  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
north-east,  in  north  latitude  36°  43',  and  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich  4°  and  about  20^. 

**  There  is  no  place  in  Spain,  nor  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
our  present  information  goes,  that  possesses  a  climate  at  once  so 
mild  and  equable,  with  so  little  variation  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
day  to  night,  as  Malaga.  Situated  in  the  36°  43'  of  latitude,  it  is 
far  to  the  south  of  any  portion  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  and  even  of 
Sicily  and  Greece.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  it  will  be  found 
to  possess,  to  a  great  extent,  those  favourable  physical  conditions  of 
the  surrounding  country  which  give  to  a  southern  latitude  its  proper 
value. 

**  Winter  indeed  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  a  perpetual  spring, 
during  which  vegetation  proceeds  unchecked,  connecting  the  autumn 
of  one  year  with  the  summer  of  the  next.  The  natives,  fully  alive 
to  the  delicious  character  of  their  climate,  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  lives,  and  seek  their  amusements  in  the  open  air ;  whilst  many 
of  the  poor,  the  whole  year  through,  care  for  no  other  bed  than  such 
as  they  can  spread  after  nightfall  upon  the  public  walks.  Spanish 
writers  vie  with  each  other  in  describing  the  praises  of  Malaga,  which 
seems  to  them  a  species  of  paradise  even  in  Andalucia. 

'  Aqui  no  llega  el  frio  ni  la  nieve, 
Y  corren  apaclbles  de  con  tin  uo 
Los  maritimos  z^firos  suaves, 
A  recrear  los  hombres  dulcemente.' 

"  As  this  is  the  winter  residence  which  seems  to  me  pre-eminently, 
among  the  chosen  places  of  Europe,  to  promise  to  the  invalid  who 
is  threatened  with,  or  already  the  subject  of,  pulmonary  consump- 
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tion,  in  its  earlier  stage,  such  relief  as  change  of  climate  can  ac- 
complish for  him,  I  purpose  to  enter  as  fully  into  a  consideration 
of  the  subject,  as  the  materials  at  command  at  the  time  of  my 
visits  permit  me.  These  visits,  three  in  number,  were  made  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring ;  and  the  information  about  to  be  de- 
tailed was  derived  from  personal  observation,  from  visits  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  from  conversation  with  the  natives,  and  with  invalids  who 
had  passed  some  time  at  Malaga  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  My 
acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  the  British  consul,  Mr  Mark, 
whose  kind  and  zealous  assistance  placed  at  my  disposal  a  valuable 
report  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  late  father,  and  procured  for 
me,  from  the  authorities  of  the  city,  official  documents  upon  the  mor- 
tality, &c. 

"  Like  many  other  Spanish  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  Malaga 
is  built  upon  one  of  those  fruitful,  plainlike  tracts  of  ground  which 
occur  at  intervals  along  the  shore,  having  the  sea  on  the  south  side, 
and  a  more  or  less  complete  semicircle  of  mountains  in  the  opposite 
direction.  To  the  north  and  west  the  view  is  bounded  by  an  almost 
continuous  chain  of  hills,  about  three  thousand  feet  high,  which  rise 
at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  leagues  from  the  town,  and  are 
formed  up  to  their  summits  into  vine  terraces.  Behind  these,  and 
separated  from  them  by  deep  valleys,  is  a  still  higher  Sierra.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  act  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  cold  winds 
which  during  the  winter  come  down  from  the  summits  of  the  loftier 
mountains,  and  which  are  either  arrested  or  modified  by  the  second- 
ary chain  under  the  protection  of  which  the  town  lies. 

•*  A  lower  range  of  undulating  vine- covered  hills  branches  off 
from  the  first-mentioned  chain,  and  running  down  to  the  water,  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  town  on  the  east  side.  A  tolerable,  though 
not  a  complete  screen,  is  thus  afforded  in  that  direction. 

"  To  the  south  the  houses  slope  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  and 
the  mountains  are  sufficiently  far  removed  in  the  west  to  permit  the 
full  influence  of  the  afternoon  sun. 

"  The  older  portion  of  the  town, — a  labyrinth  of  very  narix>w  and 
winding  lanes  and  tall  houses,  where  the  duties  of  the  scavenger  are 
imperfectly  performed, — ^gradually  ascends,  .after  the  Moorish  man- 
ner, upon  rocky  ground,  towards  the  Alcazar  or  castle.  The  newer 
and  level  portions,  however,  are  built  upon  a  sandy  soil  that  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  sea,  which  is  rapidly  retreating  from  the  shore. 

"  Through  the  centre  of  this  latter  quarter  runs  the  Alameda,  a 
noble  promenade  between  forty  and  fifty  yards  wide,  planted  with 
acacias,  and  adorned  with  statues  and  fountains.  On  either  side  of 
the  walk  are  houses  conspicuous  for  their  cheerful  appearance  and 
elegance  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  others  in  the  short  avenues  running 
from  the  Alameda  to  the  sea,  having  been  recently  built,  have  had 
proper  attention  paid  to  convenience  and  ventilation.  Indeed,  the 
whole  ventilation  of  this  immediate  district  is  admirably  provided 
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for  hj  the  tmnsaal  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  by  their  proximitj  to 
the  sea ;  so  that,  as  the  mid-day  breeze  springs  up,  gentle  streams 
of  air  play  freely  among  the  houses. 

"  In  this  part  of  the  town  the  invalid  should  take  wp  his  residenee, 
preferring  those  houses  which  have  a  southerly  aspect.  There  is 
here  a  cheerful  sunny  walk,  upott  which  he  may  at  once  step  out 
from  his  door  as  if  it  were  his  om^  garden.  The  next  best  situation 
ifi  to  be  found  upon  the  quay ;  which  would  be  even  preferred,  pro- 
bably, hj  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  bustle  and  movement  of 
a  port. 

*^  The  little  plain,  or  Vega  as  it  is  locally  called, — at  the  south- 
eaet  extremity  of  which  Malaga  lies,  is  a  succession  of  gentle  undu- 
lations, gradually  rising  towards  the  mountains,  and  forms  one  con- 
tinued garden  <^  oranges  and  lemons,  palms,  corn,  almonds,  figs, 
olives,  and  other  choice  productions  of  these  climates.  Its  soil  is 
partly  alluvial,  and  partly  sandy  ;  there  are  no  standing  wa^rs  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  unlike  many  similarly  situated  tracts  of 
land  in  Spain,  there  is  here  no  general  system  of  irrigation,  which, 
however  favourable  to  vegetable  production,  is  decidedly  objectionable 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Such  irrigation  as  there  is,  is  confined 
.to  the  orange  and  fruit  grounds;  and  the  water  being  raised  for  this 
purpose  by  the  toil  of  the  ox  or  the  mule  at  the  Noria,  is  necessarily 
limited  in  supply.  The  com  crops,  indeed,  are,  as  I  was  assured, 
never  known  to  fail ;  and  being  indebted  entirely  to  nature  for  the 
amount  of  moisture  which  they  receive,  furnii^  a  proof,  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malaga  is  less  dry  than  portions  of  the  provinces 
bf  Murcia  and  Alicante,  which  border  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  rich  soil,  unless  artificially  waterod,  is  practically  barren. 
"  A  considerable  river,  the  Guadalhoroe,  enters  the  plain  at  its 
north-west  extremity,  from  -among  the  mountains,  and  falls  into  the 
aea  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Mali^.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  small  stream,  which,  washingone  endof  l^e  town,  sepa- 
rates it  from  one  of  the  suburbs.  This  stream,  which,  generally 
speaking,  is  little  else  than  a  rapid  brook  flowing  in  tlte  centre  of  a 
"wide  bed,  performs  to  some  extent  the  part  of  a  sewer. 

**  From  what  has  now  been  said,  one  might  justly  predict  that  the 
situation  of  Malaga  would  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  that 
mild  and -healthy  climate,  which  is,  in  reality,  fouf»l  to  exist  there. 
The  great  attractions  of  its  landscapes,  moreover, — a  weU4)roken 
shores  numerous  ranges  of  mountains,  reachhi^'from  the  lowly  vine 
slope  tb  the  stupendous  sierras  of  Granada,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
bounded  by  the  distant  outline  of  the  Barbary  mountains,  and  the 
sunny  plain  itself,'  abounding  in  pleasant  groves  and'  gardens,  provide 
another  element  in  what  is  required  by  foreign  visitors  of  such  places. 
The  Walks  and  drives,  also,  are  both  numerous  and  Taried ;  and  it 
will  be  observed  of  Malaga,  as  of  most  other  Spanish  towns,  that 
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jou  can  ramUe  forth  into  the  country  witkiout  being  hemm*^  in  hy 
those  long  lanes  of  high  stone  walls  which  so  hopeksslj  obstruct  the 
view  in  the  nighbourhood  of  many  of  the  towns  of  Provence  and 
Italy. 

''  The  climate  of  Malaga,  if  we  except  its  temperature,  is  chiefty 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  strongly  marked  or  positive  qua- 
lities,  and  may  be  said  to  hold  an  intermediate  position^  in  respect 
to  its  effects  upon  the  constitution,  between  the  oppressive  and  sub- 
duing influence  of  Madeira  and  Rome,  (and)  the  stimulating,  bracing 
character  of  Nice.  It  is  moist,  compared  with  the  latter ;  dry,  com- 
pared with  the  fi>rraer.  Its  greater  proximity  to  the  Gibraltar 
Straits,  renders  it  ^o  less  dry  than  several  other  parts  of  the  Spanish 
Mediterranean  coast.  At  the  same  time,  the  ch$u*acter  of  the  air 
incline^  rather  to  dryness  than  tp  moisture. 

^^  Temperature, — ^The  m^an  annual  temperature  of  Malaga  is 
66*11°,  being  warmer  than  Madeira  by  two  degrees,  than  Rome  and 
Pisa  by  six,  than  Nice  by  seven,  than  Pau  by  ten,  than  Londou  by 
sixteen. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  colder  than  Malta  by  one,  And  Cairo 
by  six  degrees. 

'^  Compared  with  other  places  in  the  Peninsula,  it  is  warmer  than 
Lisbon  by  five,  and  than  Cadiz  and  Valencia  by  three  degrees. 

'*  This  comparative  result  as  to  warmth  is  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat,  but  chiefly  to  the  mildness  of 
the  winter. 

"  Thus  the  mean  winter  temperature  of  Malaga  is  64*41°,  being 
six  degrees  warmer  than  Home,  seven  than  Nice,  eight  than  Fisa, 
thirteen  than  Pau,  fifteen  than  London.  It  is,  however,  six  degrees 
colder  than  Madeira,  four  than  Cairo,  three  than  Malta. 

*^  It  may  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter  pf  Ma- 
laga, if  we  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  regard  to  temperature,  the  month 
of  January,  in  that  place,  corresponds  with  May  in  London,  with 
June  in  Edinburgh,  with  April  in  Pisa  and  Bome. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  spring  is  62*55°,  being  identical  with 
Madeira  and  Malta,  but  five  degrees  warmer  than  Borne  and  Pisa, 
and  eight  than  Pau.  The  summer  and  autumn  temperatures  are 
78  38^and  68-67°  respectively. 

''  The  mean  annual  range  of  temperature  is  49°,  being  many  de- 
grees  less  than  that  of  any  other  plaqe  on  the  continent  of  which  we 
possess  records ;  the  range  at  Pau  being  68°,  at  Bome  62°,  at  Nice 
60°.  It  is  surpassed,  however,  in  this  respect  by  Madeira^  .the 
range  of  which  is  only  31°. 

*'  The  mean  daily  range,  which  is  a  point  of  far  greater  impprti^Qce 
to  the  invalid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thai;  by  which  chiefly  the  essential 
feature  of  unchangeableness  is  to  be  tested,  in  Malaga  amounts  to 
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4*1**  only.  Tn  this  particular,  we  find  the  climate  superior  to  any 
of  those  that  have  been  hitherto  noticed  ;  the  daily  range  of  Ma- 
deira being  9J°,  of  Rome  10°,  of  Nice  9**.  In  connection  with  this 
circumstance,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  far  easier  for  a  person 
in  delicate  health  to  guard  against  variations  of  temperature  from 
day  to  day,  where  they  exist,  than  from  similar  variations  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  same  day. 

"  The  mean  difference  between  the  temperature  of  successive 
months  is  4*95°  for  the  whole  year.  For  the  winter  months  only, 
in  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  it  is  2-16°. 

"  I  have  already  referred  to  the  constancy  of  the  temperature  of 
Malaga  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but,  perhaps,  its  little 
changeableness  from  day  to  day  is  even  more  remarkable.  On  in- 
spection of  the  tables  from  which  my  conclusions  have  been  drawn, 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  degree  of  warmth,  and  of  the  same  winds, 
in  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  observations  of  several  consecutive 
days,  happens  so  frequently,  that  the  impression  of  some  error  having 
crept  into  them,  at  once  suggests  itself.  I  was  assured,  however,  on 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman,  of  whom  I  shall  make 
further  mention,  who  had  himself  carefully  registered  the  tempe- 
rature during  six  contemporaneous  months,  that  his  own  figures 
shewed  the  same  peculiarity,  and  fully  corroborated,  in  other  respects, 
the  correctness  of  the  data  which  I  have  employed.  Mr  Mark,  the 
consul,  also,  among  others,  told  me  that  his  own  observations  lead 
to  the  same  result. 

"  Although  abundant  corn  and  other  crops  are  produced  in  the 
plain  of  Malaga  without  artificial  irrigation,  rain  is  but  of  rare  oc- 
currence, falling  approximatively  (for  an  exact  account  does  not 
exist)  on  forty  days  in  the  year.  Observations  made  at  early 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  during  three  years,  shew  that,  on  an 
average,  rain  fell  on  sixteen  days  in  the  year,  at  one  or  other  of 
those  periods.  On  one  day  in  each  week,  however,  no  notes  were 
made.  Extending,  therefore,  the  calculation  in  the  like  ratio  to  the 
remaining  fifty-two  days,  the  number  would  be  increased  to  nineteen. 
An  independent  register,  kept  by  an  English  visitor,  for  the  year 
ending  March  1848,  the  results  of  which  were  kindly  communicated 
to  me,  differs  but  little  in  the  number  of  rainy  days,  viz.  sixteen, 
from  that  which  I  have  given. 

**  Neither  of  these  statements,  however,  includes  the  rain  that  fell 
during  the  night,  for  which  more  than  sufficient  allowance  is  made, 
in  assuming  the  whole  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  to  be  forty. 

*'  In  general  the  month  of  May  has  the  largest  share  of  these. 
The  remainder  are  divided  nearly  equally  among  the  winter  and 
autumn  months,  whilst  July  and  August  are  absolutely  rainless. 

*'  Still,  owing  to  other  causes,  the  air  is  so  far  charged  with  mois- 
ture, that  in  those  times  of  the  year,  when  the  evening  temperature 
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is  more  than  usually  cooler  than  the  day,  a  copious  fog  is  seen  to 
cover  the  plain  as  the  sun  leaves  the  horizon. 

**  The  Malaganian  who  passes  his  life  in  his  own  town  has  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  ice  beyond  such  as  he  may  make  at  the 
confectioners.  The  consul,  speaking  from  an  experience  of  twenty 
years,  told  me  that  during  that  time  there  had  been  but  one  tran- 
sient visitation  of  ice,  so  slight,  indeed,  that  it  was  barely  perceptible. 

"  In  regard  to  the  barometer,  the  same  indisposition  to  change  is 
observable  as  in  the  case  of  the  temperature.  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  inference  which  an  inspection  of  the  tables  discloses  is  the 
fac<^  that  as  many  as  twenty  consecutive  days  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pen, during  which  the  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure,  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  is  identical.  Its  mean  point  lies  between  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-eight. 

*'  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  protecting  chain  of  mountains 
around  Malaga  is  incomplete  at  one  point,  to  the  north-west,  where 
the  river  Guadalhorce  enters  the  plain  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues 
from  the  town.  From  this  quarter  the  wind,  known  locally  as  the 
terral,  does  occasionally  blow.  It  is  dry  and  stimulating,  apt  to  be 
accompanied  with  dust,  and  depresses  the  sensible  temperature.  In 
ordinary  winters,  however,  its  occurrence  is  comparatively  rare. 

"  Here  the  remark,  which  I  have  before  made,  may  be  applied, 
that  no  climate  is  absolutely  good  or  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  the 
invalid.  It  is  good  only  in  comparison  with  others  that  are  inferior, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  climate  that  may  have  been  left  behind.^ 

**  When  such  winds  blow,  here  as  elsewhere,  we  must  be  content 
to  frequent  those  spots  only  that  are  well  protected  from  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  will  be  useful  to  remember  how  trifling  is  the  re- 
straint thus  put  upon  us,  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been 
through  the  cold,  windy,  rainy  days  of  a  long  winter  in  England.'' 

Dr  Francis  then  adduces  various  facts  to  shew  that  Malaga 
was  a  healthy  place  in  1829,  and  is  so  in  1852. 

^  "  The  prospect  of  discovering  a  climate  that  will  fulfil  all  that  can  be  desired 
is  almost  hopeless.  Still  it  may  be  asserted  that  Malaga  will  not  afford  grounds 
for  disappointment,  similar  to  those  referred  to  in  the  following  account,  which 
was  given  me  at  Cadiz  in  January  1849  by  Commodore  B.,  at  that  time  com- 
manding the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  just  arrived 
from  Madeira,  where  he  had  passed  not  only  the  last  three,  but  considerable 
portions  of  the  last  fifteen  months,  for  the  relief  of  slow  consumption.  He  said 
that  for  three  months  past,  the  weather  at  Funchal  had  been  more  frequently 
rainy  and  chilly  than  fine,  besides  being  very  changeable ;  and  for  several 
weeks  the  high  mountains  near  Funchal  had  been  covered  with  snow,  the  cold 
air  descending  from  which  influenced  very  considerably  the  temperature  of  the 
town.     In  summer  the  heat  was  unbearable  in  the  low  country. 

'*  This  gentleman  spoke  also  of  the  absence  of  level  walking  ground,  and  of 
the  general  dullness  of  the  place.  He  found  the  climate  of  Cadiz  more  agree- 
able than  the  one  which  he  had  left." 

[This  Note  may  be  used  as  a  comment  upon  the  representations  made  by  Dr 
L  and.] 
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**  The  statistical  information  which  I  am  able  to  adduce  in  sup^ 
port  of  these  statements  is  contained  in  the  following  tables*  whidt 
I  haye  condensed  from  more  detailed  particalars.  The  results  of 
tfa6  first  two  years  were  published  in  the  '  Ayisador  MalagaeSo  ;* 
the  last  were  obtained  for  me  through  the  kindness  of  the  present 
consul  from  official  sources. 

AGV.  1846.        1847.^        1849. 


Below  1  year 

549 

444 

From  1  to 

5 

312 

492 

„  5  ~ 

10 

29 

88 

,>  10  — 

15 

28 

24 

^  15  — 

20 

59 

60 

„  20  — 

25 

101 

128 

„  25  — 

30 

81 

92 

,,  30  — 

40 

156 

148 

„  40  — 

60 

154 

156 

,.  50  — 

60 

140 

204 

„  60  — 

70 

134 

224 

„  70- 

80 

•  118 

120 

„  80  — 

90 

61 

84 

„  90  — 

100 

25 

20 

100  and  up 

vnirds 
jrof  1 

10 
1957 

•  •  • 

Total  Numb< 
Deaths. 

2643 

2284 

**  The  population  of  Malaga  during  the  last  few  years  has  increased 
very  rapidly,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  reach  at  least  85^000. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  deduced  from  the  above  table  will  be,  conse- 
quently, in  whole  numbers,  1  in  37.  The  average  duration  of  life 
is  approximately  28  years,  as  shewn  by  the  same  table. 

"  Favourable,  on  the  whole,  as  these  results  are,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  a  comparison  can  be  fairly  instituted  between  Malaga 
and  other  places  in  regard  to  mortality,  to  take  into  consideration 
one  obvious  source  of  fallacy,  viz.,  the  unusually  large  proportion  of 
deaths  taking  place  in  infancy  and  early  childhood.  This  is  a  com- 
mon result  wherever  the  system  of  the  abandonment  of  infants 
(niQos  expositos)  by  their  mothers  is  practised  to  so  sad  an  extent 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

••*  Thus  we  find  that  in  Malaga  23*4  per  cent,  of  the  population 
die  during  the  first  year  of  life,  and  42*3  per  cent,  during  the  first 
five  years. 

"  Another  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  regard  to  the 
mortality  of  early  manhood  in  Malaga,  is  the  existence  ot  a  large 

^  ''  The  classification  this  year,  1847,  is  based  on  no  uniform  plan^and  hi  one 
quarter  is  deficient. 
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conyict  estafoHsInnent,  and  of  a  targe  garrison  in  the  town ;  includ- 
ing, together,  seldom  less  than  6000  adcrlts ;  generaDy  a  much  larger 
number. 

**  The  tendency  of  the  population  is  to  increase  rapidly.  In  the 
years  1846  and  1847  there  were  6309  births,  and  4600  deaths ; 
dewing  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  1709  in  two  years. 

'<  Without  pushing  the  inquiry  any  further,  and  taking  the  e^i- 
dence  derived  from  it  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth,  the  salubrity  of 
Malaga  is  placed  in  a  favourable  position. 

'^  But  the  tables  disclose,  further,  a  fact  of  greater  interest — the 
extraordinary  longevity  of  the  people.  Mr  Mark  in  his  MS.  report 
says,  referring  to  this  subject,  *  Ten  died  last  year  (1828)  (in  pre- 
ceding years  from  6  to  8)  of  100,  102,  and  105  years,  and  many 
others  from  95  to  100.  Persons  of  from  80  to  90  years  of  age 
may  be  seen  going  about  the  streets  with  the  full  use  of  all  their 
faculties.*  I  have  myself  witnessed,  in  the  Casa  de  Misericordia, 
as  well  as  in  the  town,  many  similar  instances;  and  all  that  I 
learned  from  various  persons  in  Malaga  went  to  shew,  that  the  opi- 
nion commonly  held  there  upon  the  subject  is  in  accordance  with  the 
result  which  an  inspection  of  the  table  discloses.^ 

"  It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  practical  application  of  the  fore- 
going remarks.  Calm,  mild,  and  equable,  free  from  the  extremes 
of  dryness  or  moisture,  the  climate  of  Malaga  is  well  fitted  for  pro- 
moting a  steady  and  uniform  action  of  the  diferent  functions  of  the 
body.  It  affords  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  in 
great  measure,  from  those  many  causes  of  fresh  disease  and  of  ag- 
gravations and  relapses  into  old  ones,  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  cold  or  unsettled  climates. 

'^  The  chief  advantages,  therefore,  which  Malaga  offers  us,  will 
be  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  And 
theory  will  only  suggest  what  actual  observation  has  to  some  extent 
demonstrated,  that  the  negative  or  medium  qualities  of  the  climate 
enable  it  to  embrace  within  the  sphere  wherein  it  promises  to  be 
useful,  various  modifications,  and  even  opposite  conditions  of  the 
same  disease.  There  are  very  many  cases,  for  instance,  where  the 
stimulating  air  of  Nice,  or  the  subduing  influence  of  Pisa  or  Ma.deira, 
are  found  to  be  hurtful,  that  would  derive  much  more  benefit  from 
the  climate  of  Malaga. 

*'  i^ulraonary  consumption,  in  its  period  of  threatening  merely,  or 
occasionally  in  that  limited  subsequent  stage,  when  alone  it  is  pru- 
dent for  the  invalid  to  remove  from  home,  is  the  disease  for  which 
Malaga  is  particularly  suited.     If  the  climate  of  southern  Spain  is 

1  **  On  the  26th  December  (a  day  selected  at  random),  there  died  in  Malaga 
eleven  males,  of  the  ages  106  years,  80,  60,  47, 26,  two  of  22,  one  age  unknown, 
and  three  infants ;  and  four  females,  whose  ages  were  98, 86, 80,  and  73.  Eleven 
persons  with  a  collective  age  of  699  years.  See  official  return-in  *  La  Cronica.'  " 
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destined  ever  to  find  favour  with  many  of  the  invalids  who  leave  our 
shores  so  affected,  it  will  he  to  Malaga  that  attention  will  he  di- 
rected. Mr  Mark,  whose  experience  extends  over  several  ye  ars, 
tells  me  that  many  persons  from  England,  affected  in  one  or  other 
of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  who  have  at  different  times  spent  a 
winter  in  Malaga,  have  almost  uniformly  experienced  considerable 
benefit.  And  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  such  persons  several 
who,  after  having  visited  the  more  highly  lauded  places  of  resort  in 
other  countries,  are  able  to  express  their  preference  for  Malaga. 

**  One  remarkable  such  instance  I  found  in  a  gentleman  of  deli- 
cate general  health  and  phthisical  conformation,  who  had  quitted 
England  on  account  of  haemoptysis.  He  had  spent  one  winter  in 
Madeira,  but  spoke  in  strong  and  grateful  terms  of  the  more  decided 
comfort  and  health  which  he  experienced  at  Malaga.  In  another 
such  case  I  heard  of  a  similar  preference  in  comparison  with  Pa- 
lermo. 

''  Of  various  other  ailments,  such  as  bronchitis,  asthma,  laryn- 
gitis, rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  and  general  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  point  them  out  as 
likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  air  of  Malaga.  Of  chronic 
laryngitis,  indeed,  and  chronic  irritation  of  the  throat,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  voice,  I  have  myself  known  cases 
of  marked  reliefer  cure,  and  I  have  heard  of  similar  favourable  re- 
sults that  have  followed  a  residence  at  Malaga  in  other  instances  of 
the  same  affections. 

'*  It  will  of  course  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  recommendation  of  a 
change  of  climate  in  the  above  diseases,  that,  in  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  disease  possesses  a  very  decidedly  unmixed  and  pro- 
nounced character,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  pure  atonic  dyspepsia^  or 
simply  relaxed  largely  secreting  bronchitis,  more  advantage  would 
probably  be  found  in  a  drier  and  more  stimulating  climate.  In  such 
cases,  Montpellier,  and  especially  Nice  and  the  sea-coast  of  Pro- 
vence from  Cannes  to  Toulon,  would  be  more  useful. 

"  Evidence  has  now  been  produced, — in  the  mildness  and  con- 
stancy of  the  winter  climate,  in  the  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  longevity  and  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  to  a  certain,  al- 
though as  yet  a  limited  extent,  in  the  beneficial  results  experienced 
by  invalids  who  have  resided  there,  of  a  nature  highly  favourable  to 
Malaga.  Further  inquiry  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
still  more  exalt  its  merits  in  comparison  with  many  other  localities.'' 

We  have  not  very  strong  or  decided  opinions  upon  the 
curative  effects  of  warm  climates  in  relieving  the  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  it  is  our  wish  that  readers, 
whether  of  the  profession  or  not,  should  form  their  own  con- 
clusions, and  estimate  the  weight  of  evidence  in  their  own 
way.    But  we  allow  that  the  facts  and  considerations  adduc** 


;» 
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by  Dr  Francis,  possess  so  much  force,  that  we  think  his  pro- 
positions are  justly  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.    We  have  already 
upon  various  occasions  said  so  much  upon  the  supposed  sana- 
bility  of  consumptive  and  other  pulmonary  diseases  by  change 
of  climate,  and  particularly  by  removal  to  a  warm  and  tem- 
perate climate,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said,  with  the  hope  of  placing  the  question  in  a  more 
clear  light.     There  are,  unfortunately,  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease,  to  which  no  climate,  no  change  of  climate,  can  afford 
any  relief,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  either  cure  or  recovery 
is  quite  chimerical.     It  would  exceed  the  limits  within  which 
these  remarks  must  be  compressed,  to  enumerate  and  explain 
the  circumstances  of  these  cases;  nor  is  it  always  possible  on 
this  matter  to  lay  down  general  rules ;  but  where  all  other 
situations  have  been  found  so  useless,  and  often  so  injurious, 
it  may  certainly  be  reasonable  to  try  this  highly  favoured  and 
not  less  highly  eulogized  climate  of  Malaga.    Meanwhile,  be- 
fore a  long  time  elapses,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  on  the  sanative  powers  of  the  climate  of 
Spain  will  be  adduced.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  this  has 
been  done,  it  will  be  productive  of  a  smaller  degree  of  disap- 
pointment than  has  hitherto  been  caused  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate results  obtained  from  residence  in  other  situations, 
to  the  expectations  created  by  the  characters  conferred  upon 
these  places  by  those  by  whom  they  were  recommended. 


Art.  III. — Sandgate  as  a  Residence  for  Invalids,  By  Geo. 
MosBLEY,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England ;  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  Fel- 
low of  the  Medical  Society  of  London ;  Member  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  of  London  ;  and  Surgeon  to  the  Sandgate  Dispen- 
sary.    London  ;  Sandgate,  1853.     12mo.     Pp.  136. 

On  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel  between  the  North 
Foreland  and  Beachyhead, — we  may  say  as  far  as  the  Bill  of 
Portland, — is  a  long  series  of  seaport  towns,  havens,  and  sea- 
coast  villages,  all  partaking  in  the  common  character  of  being 
pleasantly  situate  more  or  less  closely  on  the  beach.  One  of 
these  is  Sandgate,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Folkstone. 
Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Sandgate  existed  only  as  a  sea- coast  hamlet,  or  cluster  of  a 
few  houses  upon  the  coast ;  now  it  is  a  large  and  rather  popu- 
lous town,  with  numerous  hew  houses  well  built  and  plea- 
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santly  situated.  Shops, — ^provided  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
London,  according  to  Mr  Moseley,--««re  numerous.  The 
means  of  luxury  and  enjoyment,  he  adds,  are  cheap  and  abun- 
dant. 

Sandgate  is  distant  sixty*eigfat  miles  south-^east  from  Lon- 
don, and  eight  miles  west  from  Dover.  It  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  Folkstone  terminus  of  the  Soutii-Eastem  Rail- 
way ;  and  conyeyances  of  different  kinds  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained to  oonyey  yisitors  at  moderate  rates  by  the  road,  which 
passes  under  the  cliffs  to  the  town. 

The  author  represents  the  mean  temperature,  as  deduced 
from  a  total  period  of  nine  years,  to  be  62-14°.  This  is  simply 
a  most  extraordinary  mistake.  The  numbers  which  he  gives 
are  for  ten  years,  from  1842  to  1861  inclusive ;  and  the  mean 
temperature  is  not  62-14^  but  52*14''.  In  short,  it  can  by  no 
possibility  be  otherwise ;  for  the  temperature  for  four  years 
is  5V  and  a  fraction  ;  for  five  years,  52°  and  a  fraction  ;  and 
for  one  year,  namely  1846,  it  is  stated  at  54° ;  so  that  hv  no 
means  of  calculation  could  the  temperature  be  made  to  rise  to 
62*14°,  which,  farther,  is  the  mean  temperature  of  Cadiz  and 
the  south  of  Spain.  The  author  at  a  subsequent  page  (31) 
states  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  of  winter,  sprins^ 
summer,  and  autumn,  to  be  respectively,  41*76°,  49*50°,  61*30  , 
and  56°. 

He  gives  a  number  of  tables  indicating  barometric  ave- 
rages, and  the  amount  of  rainy  days  in  different  months,  which, 
if  correct,  may  be  useful  in  enabling  physicians  to  judge  of 
the  sanitary  qualities  of  Sandgate. 

Judging  from  a  Table  of  Diseases  kept  at  the  Sandgate 
Dispensary,  the  most  prevalent  complaints  among  1000  cases 
treated  between  the  24th  June  1844  and  the  30th  June  1847 
are ; — ContinuedFever  (120),  Intermittent  Fever  (102),  Rheu- 
matism (39),  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  (38),  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  (38),  Indigestion  (35),  Diarrhoea  (31),  Scrofula  (30),  Con- 
sumption (26),  Hooping- Cough  (23),  Ophthalmia  (21),  Scarlet 
Fever  (18),  Catarrh  (17),  Atrophy  and  Marasmus  (15),  Measles 
(15),  Neuralgia  (13),  Worms  (9\  in  the  order  mentioned. 
The  others  are  too  few  or  too  little  connected  with  the  phy- 
sical influences  of  the  place,  to  justify  any  positive  inference. 

The  population  of  Sandgate  is  stated  at  1400  persons.  Sut 
it  appears  that  patients  come  from  Hythe,  Gheriton,  Win- 
cheisea,  Romney,  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  population  of  Hythe  is  stated  at  2675 ;  that  of 
Cheriton  at  1658 ;  and  that  of  Romney  at  1053.  Hence  it  is 
requisite  to  explain,  that  of  the  102  cases  of  intermittent 
fever,  only  ten  were  from  Sandgate ;  and  at  the  time  spe- 
cified, between  24th  June  1844  and  30th  June  1847,  the  po- 
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palatton  was  not  more  than  1000  souls.  The  greater  part 
of  these  ague  cases  come  from  Eomney  and  the  low  grounds 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Mr  Moseley  adduces,  as  a  great  proof  of  the  salubrity  of 
Sandgate,  the  fact  that  in  1849,  when  cholera  visited  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  considerable  severity,  the  distemper 
never  appeared  at  Sandgate. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  doubt  that,  like  other  maritime 
towns,  it  has  the  advantage  of  fresh  sea-air  and  good  venti- 
lation, and  may  therefore  be  an  excellent  place  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  and  other  crowded  inland  towns  to  repair 
to  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly 
rn  indigestion  and  nervous  complaints  that  the  air  of  Sand- 
gate is  beneficial. 

To  all  those  who  wish  to  learn  wherein  its  advantages 
consist,  the  volume  of  Mr  Moseley  may  be  justly  recom- 
mended. 


Death  of  Mr  Branshy  Blake  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  public  generally  will  hear 
with  regret  that  this  most  estimable  surgeon  expired  very 
suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  18th  of  August, 
1853,  at  the  Athenaeum  Club. 

Mr  Cooper,  who  had  been  in  imperfect  health  for  some  time, 
was  crossing  the  lobby  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  Room,  when  he 
felt  seized  with  a  sensation  of  faintness.  He  called  for  a 
glass  of  water;  but  before  it  was  received,  he  fell  down,  with 
btood  issuing  from  his  mouth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  life- 
less. 

The  body  was  inspected  anatomically  in  the  presence  of 
Messrs  J.  feirkett  and  Alfred  Poland  on  the  20th  of  August 
1853,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  about  forty-one  hours  after 
death,  and  the  following  facts  were  ascertained. 

At  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  mostly  on  its  right  side,  was 
a  deep  excavation,  covered  over  by  the  cortex  of  the  organ, 
which  seemed  to  form  flaps  to  the  hollow.  Around  this  ex- 
cavation, the  tissues  of  the  tongue  itself,  as  well  as  the  muscles 
about  the  os  hyoides,  were  infiltrated  with  the  elements  of 
carcinoma. 

Several  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  existed  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  all  infiltrated  with  carcinoma.  From  one 
large  gland,  and  from  another  smaller,  when  cut,  a  yellow, 
tenacious,  muco-purulent  fluid  came  away.  The  parietes  in- 
closing this  fluid  was  carcinoma. 

The  trachea  and  bronchi,  as  well  as  the  air  cells  of  the 
lungs,  contained  fluid  blood,  and  patches  of  cells  infiltrated 
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with  blood  appeared  upon  the  surfaces  of  both  the  lungs. 
The  tissue  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  and  not  a  single  pleural 
adhesion  existed  on  either  side. 

The  heart  was  small,  and  its  muscular  tissue  thin  and  pale. 
The  valves  were  healthy. 

The  stomach  contained  imperfectly  masticated  food,  and 
much  blood-coloured  fluid. 

The  tissues  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  healthy. 

The  liver  was  rather  small,  soft,  and  congested  with  blood. 

The  pancreas  was  not  diseased. 

The  spleen  was  extremely  contracted  and  corrugated,  and 
of  a  dark,  almost  black  hue. 

Both  kidneys  were  congested  with  blood,  soft,  and  easily 
separable  from  their  proper  tunics. 

In  the  cavity  which  existed  in  the  tongue  there  were  a  few 
clots  of  blood,  and  as  this  was  the  only  ulcerated  surface,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  hemorrhage  proceeded  from  a  per- 
foration in  the  right  lingual  artery,  or  of  one  of  its  branches. 

Bransby  Blake  Cooper  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooper,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
grandson  of  Dr  Cooper,  for  many  years  vicar  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, in  which  town  the  subject  of  this  short  notice  was 
born  on  the"  2d  September  1792.  After  receiving  in  the  same 
town  the  elements  of  general  education,  he  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  naval  service  of  his  country  as  a  midshipman  in 
the  Stately,  a  64-gun  ship,  under  the  special  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  first  lieutenant,  afterwards  Admiral  Fisher.  The 
sea,  however,  not  agreeing  with  his  delicate  health,  he  re- 
turned to  school,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Spurdens  of 
North  Walsham,  Norfolk.  Having  finished  his  education  he 
visited  his  uncle,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Astley  Cooper,  who 
was  then  rising  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion repaired  to  the  Norwich  Hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  studying  chiefly  the  practical  details  of  sur- 
gery. The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  to  which  the 
writings  and  practice  of  Benjamin  Gooch  had  already  given 
considerable  celebrity,  became  still  more  distinguished  under 
the  incumbency  of  Dr  Rigby  and  Mr  Martineau,  both  already 
celebrated  as  expert  Lithotomists ;  andperhapsno  provincial 
hospital  could  form  a  more  useful  school  for  initiating  a  young 
person  in  the  details  of  surgical  practice.  This  was  manifestly 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  led  Mr  Astley  Cooper  to  ad- 
vise his  nephew  to  become  a  pupil  at  that  Institution. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years  spent  at  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  Mr  Bransby  B.  Cooper  came  to  London, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  became  a  house  pupil  of  Mr 
Joseph  Hodgson,  then  resident  in  the  City,  and  well  known 
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to  Mr  Astley  Cooper  as  a  learned,  industrious,  and  well  in- 
formed surgeon.  Mr  Hodgson  soon  after  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  his  elaborate  and  judicious  treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  published  in  1815 ;  and 
which  almost  immediately  became  a  classical  work  on  that 
subject.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Hodgson,  and  by 
his  constant  attendance  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Mr  Cooper  ac- 
quired that  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  Surgical 
Pathology  and  surgical  practice,  which  distinguished  his  sub- 
sequent career. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr  Cooper  entered  the  army  as  assis- 
tant-surgeon in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  our  troops  were  then  vigorously  en- 
gaged. He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  the  Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle,  Orthes,  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian,  and  the 
battle  of  Toulouse. 

Mr  Cooper  came  to  Edinburgh  in  October  1815,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  partly  at  the  University,  during  the  sea- 
sons 1815-1816  and  1816-1817.  On  the  10th  of  November 
1815  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society ; 
and  during  the  same  winter,  1815-1816,  he  studied  clinical 
medicine,  and  became  clinical  clerk  to  Dr  Rutherford,  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  In  the  winter  of  1816-1817  he  studied 
Practical  Anatomy  at  the  rooms  of  Dr  John  Gordon ;  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  that  instructive  teacher  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  in  1816,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  annual 
presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Mr  Cooper  in  studying  at  Edinburgh,  to  practise 
as  a  physician  or  to  obtain  a  degree.  His  object  was  merely 
that  his  education  a^  a  surgeon  might  be  more  complete  and 
scientific,  by  being  trained  to  the  theoretical  principles  and 
practical  methods  of  the  Edinburgh  School.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  preferred  surgical  to  physical,  that  is 
medical  cases. 

Mr  Cooper  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England  on  the  5th  of  December  1823,  hav- 
ing for  three  years  previously  acted  as  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1843  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  College,  and  in  1848  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council. 

Mr  Bransby  Cooper  had,  at  an  early  period,  undertaken 
the  duty  of  teaching  Anatomy  by  lectures  at  the  Surgical 
School  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  he  had  devoted  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  the  practical  study  of  Anatomy.  One  of 
the  earliest  results  of  his  application  in  this  way  was  the 
publication  in  1825  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Ligaments,  a  valu- 
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able  work,  and  on«  much  more  waB4ed  ibtsea  is  'eommonly 
imagined,  notwithstanding  the  eUbomte  work  of  W^tbiiseoht. 

In  the  year  1829  Mr  Cooper  began  the  publieatioci  of  \A% 
Lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  completed  them  in  four  large  vo- 
Inmes  octaTO.  These  leetares  were  chiefly  intended  for  the 
use  of  students  of  surgery,  and  hence  they  are  copiously 
illustrated  by  surgical  remarks  oa  the  appUcations  of  anar- 
tomical  knowledge  to  diseases  and  their  treatment.  Of  this 
work  short  accounts  were  given  in  volume  tihirty-eight,  1832, 
and  volume  thirty-ninth,  1833,  of  this  Journal.  It  was  for 
the  time  an  instnictive  and  serviceable  performance,  and  de- 
servedly much  esteemed  by  students. 

Subsequently  he  made  several  valuable  coBtributions  in 
the  Ouy^a  Hospital  Reports^  on  Surgical  Diseases  iind  their 
treatment ;  and  he  communicated  two  papers  to  the  twen  y- 
seventh  volume  of  the  Medico- Ohirurgical  Transactions. 

On  the  12th  of  February  1841  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  after 
suffering  for  about  nine  or  ten  weeks  under  symptoms  of 
disease  in  the  heart  and  aorta,  breathed  his  last.  He  had 
left  ample  materials  for  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  large 
work  on  Dislocation  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints ;  and  of  this 
instructive  work  Mr  Bransby  Cooper  published  in  1842  an 
edition  in  octavo,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  This  was 
followed  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  by  the  Life  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  a  work  undertaken  by  Mr  Cooper  by  the  de- 
sire of  his  distinguished  relative,  and  composed  chiefly  from 
notes  left  by  the  subject  of  the  work. 

The  last  considerable  performance  by  Mr  Bransby  Cooper 
appeared  in  October  1851,  when  he  published  his  Lectures 
on  Surgery,  a  useful  and  instructive  System  of  Practical 
Surgery,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  his  pupils  und  the  pro- 
fession. 

When  the  writer  of  this  notice  knew  Mr  Cooper  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  very  much  beloved  by  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. His  manner  was  that  of  a  frank  open-hearted  good- 
humoured  young  man,  without  pretension,  without  reserve, 
and  with  great  natural  politeness.  In  his  society  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  that  you  were  in  company  with  the 
nephew  of  the  first  surgeon  in  the  metropolis.  In  1831, 
when  the  writer  of  this  notice  again  saw  him.  in  London,  Mr 
Cooper  was  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  His  manner  was  the 
same  of  the  easy,  polite,  unassuming  gentleman,  pei^haps  in 
a  slight  degree  more  quiet,  but  with  the  same  constant  good 
temper  and  natural  benevolence  of  manner. 
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